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ON DOLLINGER’S INTERPRETATION OF OHRIST’S 
PRECEPT ABOUT DIVORCE. 


No long ago, I had the advantage of hearing an Assize Sermon 

from the Oxford University Pulpit by one of the most 
eloquent preachers of the day.* In the course of it, reference was 
made to the present law of divorce, and the words of our Lord and 
the rule of the State were sharply contrasted. Christ permitted 
divorce only in the case of unchastity before marriage; the State 
allows it in the case of subsequent adultery. I was a good deal 
startled by this interpretation, which was quite new to me, especially 
as it was announced as our Lord’s doctrine, without any intimation 
that there was any other view which could be taken. On inquiry, 
I learnt that the interpretation itself, and the reasons for it, were to 
be found in Dollinger’s “First Age of the Ohurch.” I have examined 
this locus classicus, and as I do not find myself at all convinced by it, 
I will venture to state why it appears to me an unsatisfactory solu- 
tion. How far it is Dollinger’s own I do not know. He admits 
that he is at issue with modern Reformed divines: he implies that 
he is in accord with the earlier views of the Church about divorce ; 
but this may only refer to the practical conclusion, and not to the 
interpretation which justifies it. a SS 

+ The preacher, Mr. Liddon, has since published the sermon under the title of “ Christ 
and Human Law” (Rivingtons, 1869), with a justificatery note on the passage in quam- 


tion, containing an abstract of Dollinger’s argument. 
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Déllinger’s view then is, that our Lord’s real teaching about 
divorcee is to be found in St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul, all of 
whom declare marriage to be indissoluble, and’ that the exception in 
St. Matthew was a sort of condescension to the strong feelings 
entertained by the Jews about unchastity before marriage, closely 
eonnected with the Hebraic origin and general character of his 
Gospel. 

Perhaps I had better examine first Dollinger’s objections to the 
ordinary interpretation, as it is evident that he relies a good deal on 
them as paving the way for the establishment of his own. 

His first assertion is that wopyelo’ is never used in the New Testa- 
ment or LXX. or in profane authors for adultery. He reviews 
several passages, and pronounces them to be either misunderstood. 
or only apparent exceptions. He does not deny that ropvea may be 
used of indiscriminate unchastity on the part of a married woman, 
but will not allow that it can be used of adultery with a single 
paramour. It is not easy to see how he can get over Eoclesi- 
asticus xxii. 22, 28, otrus xal yur} karaMmodoa Tov G8pa xal mapeo rêca 
wAnporduoy tf ddAorplov: wparov py yàp & réup iplorov fprelOnoe, xal 
deirepov ds dpa čavrīýs trAnupdAnce ral rò rplrov iy wopvela tuoryeiby, & 
DArAorplov dvipds réva wapdotmom, words which seem to point to inter- 
course with a single paramour. All that he says of this passage is 
that ‘‘ both words are put together for emphasis,” which they would 
hardly be if one of them were inapplicable. Oertainly it would 
seem difficult (I do not say impossible) to limit the use of ropvela in 
the case of a married woman to indiscriminate profligacy, when it 
is not so limited in the case of the unmarried. The truer view 
would appear to be that the word, though generally used of 
indiscriminate intercourse, is extended to all unchastity, and that 
as such it may be used of adultery, the act being viewed in relation, 
not to the husband, but to the paramour. Dollinger disposes of 
1 Oor. v. 1, which had been adduced for the extension of woprea 
to adultery, by supposing the act condemned to be marriage with a 
father’s widow, which is called woprefa because there is no other word 
for it. Has he not in doing so overlooked 2 Oor. vii. 12? If the 
father is not alive, who is the d3unbels there P* 

Dollinger, however, asks why, supposing that Sank can be 
extended to the act of adultery, it should have been used in a 
eritical and orucial passage, where it might be misunderstood. 
There are two possible answers to this, either of them, it seems to 
me, perfectly reasonable. Hopvela may have been used to include 

* T see from Dean Alford’s note on the latter passage that other interpretations have 


been proposed; but surely he is right in rejecting them as umatural. At any rate, 
why does not Ddllinger notice the apparent difficulty P Z 
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along with adultery what Dollinger thinks is its only meaning, 
unchastity before marriage discovered afterwards, which is the view 
of Michaelis, Stier, and Alford. Or it may have bean used just for 
the same reason as might make a modern writer, treating of the 
subject in a similar way, prefer the word unchastity to the word 
adultery. Our Lord says that the indiscriminate divorce which was 
common among the Jews in his time really involved the multiplica- 
tion of adulteries. To say, “ Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except for the cause of adultery, causeth her to commit adultery,” 
produces a sentence which has the disadvantage as well as the advan- 
tage of a terse quasi-epigrammatio form : to substitute “ unchastity” 
for “adultery ” in the first of the two instances does not really inter- - 
fere with the thought, and is more in accordance with simplicity of 
expreasion. I am assuming, of course, that the original readers of 
St. Matthew would not be startled” by finding wopyda applied to 
adultery considered as a trespass of a married woman with o 
paramour, which, on the strength of the considerations advanced 
in the last paragraph, I think I am entitled to do. 

But Déllinger objects that the ordinary interpretation introduces 
a contradiction between St. Matthew on the one hand, and the three 
other sacred writers on the other, and that of a peculiarly perplexing 
kind, as the important exception supposed to have been allowed by 
our Lord could not then have been known to the Church generally 
till St. Matthew’s Gospel had been translated from Aramssan into 
Greek. I donot know how this argument from historical probability 
may appear to others, but to me it seems rather like a burlesque of 
the modern mode of realizing past times to one’s self by projecting 
one’s self into them. If we must entertain such questions about 
matters concerning which, I suppose, we know very little, why aro 
we to suppose that this exception was, so to speak, an historical fact 
‘only known to St. Matthew and his readers, and not part of a body 
of recollections more or less common to the Ohurch, though the 
other sacred writers did not happen to introduce it into their 
account? or, assuming that it became known only on the publica- 
tion of St. Matthew’s Aramman Gospel, why may we not conjecture 
that so important a fact as Dollinger says this must be considered to 
be would be circulated by those who had read the Aramean text 
even before the Greek translation appeared P But such speculations 
on lost history are, as I venture to think, rather of the nature of 
child’s play. The solid fact that St. Paul, St. Mark, and St. Luke 
do not mention what St. Matthew does is, I conceive, to be accounted 
for simply by the consideration that they were concerned rather with 
the rule, which of course was the thing on which our Lord laid 
most stress, than with the exception.* 
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A further objection is, that our Lord is not likely to have allowed 
adultery as a ground for divorce, because the Jewish law, which still 
existed at the time of His ministry, punished adultery with death. 
This assumes, what we know to be directly the reverse of the truth, 
` that He contemplated the Jewish polity as one that would last in 

its existing form. But (continues Dollinger) Christians living 
under the Roman law could only rid themselves of an adulterous 
wife by prosecution under the Roman forms; and we know that 
St. Paul interdioted going to law before unbelievers. Is it certain 
that St. Paul would have allowed no exception in a case so obviously 
and manifestly axceptionalP Assuming that our Lord did allow 
- divorce for adultery, we may surely assume that the Apostle would 
permit a Ohristian to obtain it by the ordinary tribunals when it 
could not be effected by the Christian community without subjecting 
the parties concerned to legal penalties. Surely the answer to both 
objections is that our Lord was not thinking of possible collisions 
either with the Jewish or with the Roman law, but laying down 
precepts which were to form the rule of Ohristian practice at such 
time and in such manner as circumstances would hereafter allow. 

These are the chief objections urged by Dollinger against the 
ordinary interpretation, on philological and historical grounds. He 
has also moral objections, which I may as well reserve till I have 
said something about his own view. 

Philologically, of course, he has the advantage of giving a sense 
to ropvela which no one can dispute. But this seems to me his only 
advantage. 

His position is, that the exception was intended to be only a 
temporary one, conceded on special grounds to the Jews. It is 
natural enough that he should be anxious to show that, as under- 
stood by him, it has only a temporary character. Few modern 
legislators would dream of enacting that, while adultery does not 
vitiate a marriage, ante-nuptial unchastity concealed from the 
husband should vitiate it. But though Dollinger escapes this diffi- 
culty, he involves himself in another of a different kind, but quite 
as serious. What probability is there that our Lord should have 
made any such temporary exception? Are temporary exceptions 
to be found elsewhere in the Sermon on the Mount? Are they at 
all in keeping with the general spirit of our Lord’s practical 
precepts P We are required to believe that, thero being two courses 
open to the injured husband under the Mosaic law——public exposure, 
leading to the execution of the wife, and private repudiation—He 


adultery at all in 1 Cor. vii. 11, es the context generally seems to point to other causes 
for separution. It is well, also, to obsarve thet the words id» cs ywpic8f —earadnyire 
are not part of our Lord's precept, but a parenthetical interposition eee Apostle, 
though a reader of the English version might naturally think otherwise. 
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intended to authorize the milder. Are we to suppose that He sanc- 
tioned the Jewish marriage-law in other points in which He does not 
reform it, the stoning for adultery, &.? Yet if we consider Him to 
have entered into such temporary questions at all, we are obliged in con- 
sistency to meet these and similar difficulties, Dollinger quotes the 
Book of Proverbs to show “the fiery jealousy of the Jews, which could 
not be appeased by gifts.” No doubt: but this is precisely the spirit 
against which the Sermon on the Mount wages war; and it wages 
war not by compromise and concession, but by unflinching opposition. 
It is indeed passing strange that a commentator who has entered into 
the grandeur of the contrast running through that 5th chapter of St. 
Matthew, “ Ye have heard that it has bean said. . . . but I say unto 
you,” should bring himself, under any circumstances, to believe that 
one of the great utterances of the Divine Lawgiver was qualified by 
an exception granted propter duritiem cordis, and intended appa- 
rently to disappear within a century, soon after the Aramman original 
should have been turned into Greek. I doubt whether anything 
more unworthy of so great an occasion was ever devised even by an 
expositor of the earlier days of rationalism. 

My own belief is, that the interpretation spoken of by Dollinger 
as that generally accepted by Protestant Germany is tho true one, 
and that our Lord in this verse not only sanctions divorce on 
account of adultery, but declares implicitly that re-marriages, where 
the first marriage has been dissolved by adultery, are not adulterous. 
I do not believe that the words xdpexros Adyou ropvelas can be under- 
stood in any other way than that in which they are generally 
understood. Dollinger’s view, though philologically sound, is refuted, 
as I have said, by other considerations. Other interpretations, such 
as that ropreia means idolatry, or that wépecros Adyou woprelas means 
“without entering into the question of fornication,” may be left to 
refute themselves. Believing this, I cannot understand how the 
exception mentioned in the former part of the verse can be supposed 
not to.apply to the latter as well* A clear and intelligible principle 
is laid down, that marriage is dissoluble for one cause, and for one 
cause only; and that being granted, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that when marriage hes been dissolved for that cause, its obligations 
are no longer binding on the divorced parties. I believe also that 
the German Reformed divines are right in saying that the reason 
why adultery dissolves marriage is, that the original unitas carnis is 
destroyed, and a new one formed. This is no figment of Protestant 

* Mr. Liddon actually makes it an objection to the ordinary interpretation of ropvela, 
that if marriage is dimsoluble by adultery, tharo is no reason why in Matt xix. 9 (whick 
is virtually the samo with the earlier passage), the re-marrage of the adulteross should 


be called adultary, apparently not secing that he supplies an argument to those who 
contand that it is not 
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axegesis, but secms to flow directly from the language of St. Paul in 
the latter part of 1 Corinthians, chap. vi. 

“On this theory,” says Déllinger, “either party can at any 
moment destroy the marriage, and if feeling it a burdensome yoke, 
or violently enamoured of another person, is strongly tempted to 
annul by one act a contract formed for life ; while the innocent party, 
however anxious to forgive, must recognise and accept the actual 
dissolution of the marriage, and let the children of the guilty party 
be left fatherless or motherless.” Here are two objections, one 
affecting the guilty, the other the innocent party,.and it will be 
more convenient to consider them separately. 

No doubt the announcement that any human ‘act can render a 
marriage dissoluble so far gives a motive for the commission of that 
act to a person who wishes to dissolye his own marriage. There is 
no question that the death of either husband or wife dissolves a 
marriage, and husbands have killed their wives and wives their 
husbands precisely for this reason. Such murderers, so far as it is a 
passion for another person that induces them to commit the crime, 
are guilty, according to the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, of 
adultery as well as murder; yet the second marriage, though doubt- 
læs an act of sin, is not technically an act of adultery. The case is 
exactly the same where it is adultery, not murder, that breaks the 
marriage bond. It is adultery that makes the second marriage 
possible ; but the second marriage, however guilty, is not an adultery. 
It may be quite a fair question whether a legislature ought to allow 
an adulterer and adulteress to marry. The permission may -be 
described, very likely with truth, as a premium on the commission 
of adultery. But to forbid a. union because it involves a previous 
adyltery is ane thing; to forbid it because it is itself adulterous, 
another and an entirely different thing. J do not wish to offer any 
opinion on the expediency of the first; the second J believe to be 
both unscriptural and unreasonable. 

As to the supposed injustice done to innocent parties by the 
ordinary interpretation of our Lord’s words, Dollinger’s case does 
not appear to be stronger. Because a marriage is potentially dis- 
solved by adultery, it does not follow that it must be actually and 
legally dissolved if the injured person thinks well to condone the 
offence. Our Lord, as we interpret Him, says not that a man must 
put away his wife for adultery, but that he may. Nor is this distinc- 
tion really inconsistent with the doctrine that the unttas carnis has 
been violated. Without entering at length into the matter, it is 
sufficient to say that the condonation may be regarded as creating a 
fresh union, and that reasons may be easily seen why in that case 
it should not be necessary to solemnize it with a fresh marriage- 
ceremony. Joun COONINGTON. 
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CHILDREN AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


1. Caud- World. By the Authors of “ Poems Written for a Cink.” 
Strahan & Ga. 

3. Lellgat Lade. Thhd Echton. Strahan & Co, 

3. The Will ¢ the Wise cre in Towun, By HANS OHBISTUN 
AMDERAEK. Btrahan & Uo. 

4. Andersen's Later Tales. Tranalaied by OALROLIIKE PEACHET, 
A. Premorm, and O. Warp. Bell and Daldy. 

š. Storwe Told toa Chud. New Editon Strahan & Oo. 


6, Mr. Overtheway's Romoabroace By Juvisaxa HORATIO 
Ewiwe. Bell and Daly. 


T. Stoma from Germany. By FRANI HOFFMAN and NIKHITI. 
Tranaltiod by Axnix Hakwoop. Hodder and Stoughton. 


8. Aunt Jedy's Aapanas, Edited by Mies. Garry. 1868. Bell 
and Daldy. 


0. Ahes's Adveatures ta Womderiand. By Lawis CARROLI, Mags 
mullan & Oo, 


10, The Rost and ths Ring. By M. A. Trrmanen, Smith, Eldar, & Oo. 
1L. German Populer Stories, Introdnotion by John Raskin, LA, 
J. 0. Hotten. 


ERY rare and peculiar faculties are required in the writers of 
children’s books—more rare, perhaps, than for any other de- 
partment of literature; ‘and this is especially true of verse. The 
reason perhaps is, that whilst all the sweetness of true lyrical effort 
is necessary to give birth to those beautiful combinations of verbal 
antithesis which, like winged seeds, fix themselves in the soft and 
most impressible portions of mind and fancy, the poet must transport 
himself into a world where there is no correspondent division of 
feeling, and where, although things are perceived in the most 
humorous relations, that idea of moral antithesis and conflict in which 
all genuine, pathetic humour has its root, really holds no place. 
The only humour which children can comprehend is the humour of 
the simple groteeque—the whimsicality of the direct burleeque—the 
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objecta exhausting themselves in one obvious yet sudden and surpris- 
ing relation. Surprise is the soul of juvenile literature. Nothing 
must be dwelt on so as to exhibit itself in its moral phases by, so to 
speak, sinking down for a moment under the flowing waters of inci- 
dent and action. 

Children are intense and exacting realists; keen observers, they 


“ Keek through ovary othar man 
With sharpaned sly inspection ,” 


and, above all, they are lively though kindly satirists, who never fail 
to coolly fix a weak point, and represent it to themselves under the 
most diverting dramatic disguises—sometimes even with an ap- 
pearance of cruelty in the case of natural defects. This, however, 
simply arises from keen perception of odd and unusual relations, and 
the utter incapacity of children to lay hold of any specially moral 
or emotional significance which may lie under the deformity. Yet, 
jast as in “ Don Quixote” or “Gulliver’s Travels,” there is a peculiar 
interplay of apparently conflicting attributes from which the gro- 
tesque humour and the truth alike proceed, and which, in the end, 
shows a grand and serene impartiality, inasmuch as the very nobility 
and interest of the character are found to lie close to his weakness ; 80 
with children, their apparent cruelty proceeds out of an utter inca- 
pacity to conceive of pain or defect. The very feature which tickled 
them to laughter or dislike to-day will raise the unfortunate object 
of it to the highest place of honour to-morrow. Toys or play- 
things are children’s real companions; the measure meted to these 
they would mete to men also, could they deal as freely by them ; and 
their rule, though autocratic, is one of stern, self-rectifying justice. 
Watch them for a moment at their evening play, when, after a day’s 
exciting adventure out of doors, the mind craves a relief in more 
intellectual pastimes, and they are seated at table, their toy-boxes 
before them. Observe how the old fragments, swept up ont of the 
débris of forgotten toy-worlds, attain a new and apt significance from 
their unexpectedly fantastic shapes and odd relations; and how, not 
seldom, out of these distraught fragments they will create a whole 
loyée of their grown-up acquaintances. And not only so, but the 
characteristic points will be seized with so much truth that, not- 
withstanding the grotesqueness of the situations, the aptness and 
the truth are what most strike the adult. Thus we ourselves one 
night had a whole shadowy bevy of friends summoned before us by 
dint of one queer and accidental resemblance being suddenly and 
happily caught, A little lad of nearly four years old had got 
possession of a long, rusted scissors. These he opened out o 
little and stuck on their points, exclaiming to his sister, who is 
hardly a year and a half older, “’Ook, Nanny! ’ook! ’at’s Mister 
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Eam!” Now, “ Mister Eam ” is tall enough for a grenadier, apes the 
fashionable man, and has tight-out trousers of course; and as he has 
vory long arms, and a habit of shoving them forward, hands in 
pockets, the likeness was sufficiently apt and striking. But when the 
little dramatist began to pick out, from among old bricks and other 
things, whatever had the least likeness to the human figure, and to 
set them round about Mr. Eam in an attitude of devout attention— 
even going the length of rudely draping them in some cases—he 
proved that he had pierced somewhat deeper than mere external 
traits to moral ones; for Mister Eam aims at being a man of 
society ; piques himself at once on his figure and his air, and is 
ambitious of being a talker, fit to attract and hold little buzzing 
crowds of listeners, especially lady listeners. It was characteristic 
that our little puppet-player, on being questioned, made all his 
group out to be ladies, with one single exception, and that was nay 
enough; for the one male auditor allowed within Mister Eam’s 
circle was almost deaf / 

Now it appears to us that, in effective child’s literature, we must 
have within the misty borders of fancy and grotesque invention— 
like a firm sunny island set within a sparkling dreamy sea—a 
genuine body of common familiar life and picture. Not that it 
needs to be detailed or exhaustive. Children are far quicker than 
grown-up people at catching a hint, pursuing it through a whole 
series of grotesquo, clown-like evolutions, till at the end it settles 
solidly on its feet. Indeed, since surprise is so vital an element, 
anything like detail—-unless, indeed, it may be selected typical 
details, moving in widely and sharply contrasted pairs, and gro- 
tesquely rubbing cheeks together—is essentially damaging and 
prosaic. And here we have, as it were, the law of that verbal play 
and funny counter-change of phrase and figure which is in so many 
cases overdone, and, separated from a genuine root in thought and fact, 
becomes simple exaggeration and affected cleverness, wherein there 
is certainly more eye to the drawing-room and the critica than to 
the nursery. Words to the child are nothing less than the animated 
bodies of living things, which, to his excited imagination and 
memory, jostle each other in the confused procession of being ; for as 
yet his mental eye is uncouched, and the use of words is the means 
by which things are gradually sorted out. “Oh, pa, are ’00 makin’ 
names P” said a little lad once, looking over our shoulder as we chanced 
to be printing out large letters. On “TO” being made, they 
were at once identified as a tree anda hoop; the next word beginning 
with “I,” it was put down as the stick; and as much joy was 
exhibited over them as though the boy had come into possession of 
the real objects. And it struck us that with the child the process 
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of naming was in essence represented in this little circumstance, the 
word taking ita place in the mind by virtue of some near and secret 
affinity with the thing. Whenever a very diffoult, artificial, or 
novel phrase is introduced, the mind is held in suspense, the already 
acquired ideas, suddenly separated and disturbed for a time, like 
quicksilver, trembling to a new adjustment. 

As an illustration of the very peculiar manner in which children 
will impatiently escape from the puzzle a new word brings by 
rolling it back upon a real acquaintance, and, so to speak, doubling 
his individuality, we may give this incident. A servant girl had 
one day frightened a little boy by telling him that if he was naughty 
the brownie would take him. The child asked no questions; but 
the first time an old friend named Brown called at the house, there 
was exhibited on the little lad’s part a wistful shrinking glance and 
‘reluctance to go near the old man, which were markedly unusual. 
Heretofore the child had been extremely fond of Mr. Brown and 
very free towards him, and no explanation could be got to the 
mystery till his mother suddenly remembered one day about the 
brownie; and on questioning the child, found that the similarity of 
name had led to an association that brought with Mr. Brown the 
shadowy presence of a brownie, supposed to lurk in the old man’s 
big pockets, it so happening that he wore a large old-fashioned great- 
coat, with suggestions of untraversed capacity. This similarity of 
sound was the only key that offered by which the child could adjust 
the new idea to his stock of near experiences; and the utter impa- 
tience children exhibit towards whatever would force an adult into a 
kind of meditative suspense or mental reserve, is well seen in the 
sudden and sometimes almost irrational whirls by which a train of 
thought is abruptly and grotesquely closed by the most absolute 
anthropomorphiam. Hence the persistent, restless, realistic, and un- 
conquerable curiosity of children—their queer wistful questions, and 
hunger for facts and unexpected resemblances rather than for ideas. 
These sudden disturbances and quicksilver-like adjustments are 
the real means of progress with the child; and what he seeks, alike 
from sensible impressions and from words, are the congtant and sud- 
den excitements es of solid substances dropping into a liquid mass, 
his chiefest pleasure being the exertion caused him in order to bring 
back again a sense of settledness and consistency. Thus the deepest 
joy of the child is to be moved to active invention on his own part— 
to try to find in the new thing or word a handle by which to relate 
it harmoniously to his stook of ideas already acquired, and this it can 
only do in virtue of carrying to his mind some really dafinite 
concrete image. Whatever fails to do this will certainly not hold 
his attention or invite him to return to it again. 
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Now, whenever you begin to trite down to the child by way of 
giving him exact instruction under affectedly pleasing disguises, he 
sees through the trick very quickly, and shies you henceforth if he 
can; whilst, on the other hand, if you give him clever exercises in 
words merely, it is like tossing him about in the air, as they tossed 
about Mr. MacDonald’s light princess, anda child, above everything, 
likes to run on his own feet. The very essence of high art is to 
acoomplish whole pictures by happy suggestions, and nowhere is 
this more essential than in children’s literature. The sudden clash 
of a happy surprise seems to give that buoyant vibratory movement 
to the as yet semi-fluid, spongy soil of the phantasy, which sends up 
the peculiar rising mist, seen through which the grotesque propor- 
tions and relations are peculiarly exaggerated and take on new 
significances. ' 

Nor is this only true of boys, as a superficial consideration might 
lead one to suppose. Our observation goes to confirm the idea that 
the trait is still more powerfully exhibited in girls. Watch their 
procedure with their dolls. A new doll from the shop, dressed in 
finest fur and satin, pleases at first, but is soon either torn down or 
thrown aside; for it is not a fact that girls differ from boys by the 
mere circumstance that the one analyzes and the other creates or 
makes up. The truth rather seems to be that both are apt at 
receiving suggestions to invention, and delight in discovering modes 
of doing things, with the idea of re-shaping and re-composing. Thus, 
if the boy geta a waggon, he wonders how it is made, and perhaps 
breaks it in trying to discover; whilst the girl very soon discomposes 
the elegant millinery of the proper shop-doll, and is pleased to see 
the gay dreas roughly pinned or tied upon an old favourite. The 
desire of identifying oneself more intimately with the object of affec- 
tion by fingering at it, accounts for what has often been noticed in 
girls as a preference for what is in itself ugly and outré. Perhaps 
one of the best instances of this we have ever read is from the 
“ Levana ” of Jean Paul. He writes :— 

“ The author remembers a little girl of two years old who, having for a 
long while carried about an old doll worn almost to the bare wood, had at 
length given her a very beautiful and finely dressed one—a foster sister of 
the prettiest in Bertuch’s Journal des Modes, which it resembled as much 
in beauty of eyes as it surpassed it in size. Not long afterwards the child 
not only resumed her former care of the wooden sloven, but took into her 
arms, in place of a child or doll, a shabby bootjack of her father’s, which 
she carefully tended and rocked to sleep, as faithfully as the gay original of 
Bertuch’s pictures. Bo much more readily does fancy invest an invisible 
Adam's rib with limbs of flesh and elegant costume than a doll, which only 
differs in size from a lady, and which on its side appears to the fancy at the 


next tea party so perfect that it cannot be improved. Just so the same 
little girl, sitting beside the writer, wrote for a long time with a pen dipped 
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only in air, or in invisible ink, on an ever-white sheet of paper, till he 
actually began to think it was a satire on himself.” 

But what has most of all surprised us in regard to this matter, so 
far as wo have been able to test it, is this, that so long as the truly 
childish instinct remains intact, distinguishing traits of sex exhibit 
themselves more as the results of conventional and external influences 
than anything else. Thus we heve in our eye a healthy little boy, who, 
up to his sixth yoar, at least, had as much delight in rudely clothing 
old shattered bricks for dolls as his sister, and certainly showed as 
much imagination in investing “ bare Adam’s ribs” with flesh and life ; 
whilst his sister, on the other hand, was quite as animated as he was in 
constructing trains and carts and horses. When the boy was about 
eight, and the girl between nine and ten, a alight tendency on his 
part to use pure compulsion began to show itself—the first decisive 
mark of sexual difference; for the girl, though tall and atrong, 
seemed in most cases simply to succumb without effort, as if physical 
strife were quite outside her sphere; and, instead, she would have 
recourse to representation and moral suasion, for which the brother 
for some years showed absolutely no capacity or comprehension. 

New and nicely-finiahed toys can never, for freshness of interest, 
equal old ones, and for this reason—that in their fulness of form 
and definiteness of colour they leave too little scope for the strange 
suggestions of the fancy. Children, more than mature people, crave 
for help through the fancy, and resent all efforts at placing the 
whole thing visibly before them. They dislike continuous detail - 
and explanations ; indeed, they are always ready to say, with a cer- 
tain Mr. Gryphon, “ The adventures first ; explanations take such a 
dreadful time.” They seek after the wonderfal greedily ; but they 
soon. fall back upon their sense of the real, because their far-darting 
instinct and tho necessity for mere bodily elasticity and enjoyment 
combine to tell them that the sense of the wonderful could never be 
satisfied by successive revelations of it. Hence you find in children, 
together with a peculiar openness to impressions, a remarkable 
materialism and scepticiam. When Alice ventures to remark unhesi- 
tatingly, in reference to the Duchess’s difficulty in remembering the 
moral of something, that “Probably it hasn't one,” she exactly 
expressed. this characteristic, and vindicates, too, our notion that the 
materialism and scepticism of childhood are not by any means limited 
to the boys. The wonderful, in fact, dissolves in mere dew, and 
passes off as thinnest vapours in the atmosphere of their minds, if it 
does not meet with such a rarefied current as at once turns it into 
the refracting, prism-like crystals of clearest reality. Hence, per- 
haps, it is, that a good authority is so unwavering in giving us these 
hints :-— 
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“Do not surround your children with a little world of the turner’s; do 
not give them coloured eggs, or eggs painted over with figures; if you 
leave them white they will soon, by heat of their own minds, hatch the 
coloured feathers. Nor is there for children any ever-during play or play- 
thing. ‘Therefore do not leave a plaything which has lost its charm long 
before the eye conscious of the change; lay it by, and after a time tho 
deposed king will be received back to his throne with honour. Therefore 
give your children no plaything whose only end is to be looked at; rather 
let every one be of a kind to lead to work. For instance, a little complete 
mine, after being but a few hours before the child’s eyes, is altogether gone 
over and exhausted; but a box of bricks or building materials, or a collec- 
tion of detached houses, bridges, and trees, by their ever-varying positions, 
will make him at once as happy and as rich as a prince-royal who makes 
manifest his mental character by rebuilding his father’s palace in the park. 
And, let it be observed, that small pictures ars always better than large ones. 
What to us is almost invisible is to children only little ; for thay are physi- 
cally short-sughted, consequently suited to what is near ; and so easily find giants 
everywhere that to juveniles we should present the world on a reduced 
scale.” 


And just as the child, ao long as he is a child, delights in small 
objects and small marks; so his eye goes out for small, unnoticed 
affinities, and seizes the relations of things by what might seem to 
the adult their offsides. Indeed, it is not seldom as though the 
tapestry of life was to him a transparency, and that through tho fine 
picture on the right side, which he quite failed to take in as a whole, 
he seized the thrums and grotesque shadings of the other side, and, 
like a clever comparative anatomist, constructed a new world out of 
them for himself. With a resolute indifference to the conventional 
resemblances and relations which are pressed closest upon his ob- 
servation, and, in too many cases, persistently pumped into his mind 
by dint of moral handles, he will persist in this kind of partial inver- 
sion, easily; understood, when once this feature is thoroughly and 
finally caught. Thus the child, instead of noticing that Mr. So-and- 
So is looking well or in good spirits, will suddenly surprise you by 
asking, after the visitor has left (if it was not even done whilst he was 
present), some such question as this— Ma, ma, did ’oo see Mister 
So’-So’s ’ish-eyesP” “No, child; what do you mean?” is pro- 
bably the reply. “O, *ish-eyes did ’ook so keer at me.” “Tut, 
child; you mustn’t say that. Mr. So-and-So would be very angry 
if he heard you say he had fish-eyes.” And probably the child, 
unable to interpret and justify his own poetic aptitudes, says no more 
at the moment; and, as Mister So-and-So is rather of a fishy habit of 
life, the expression draws forth all the more grave a look from the 
decorous parent, who bends a brow of stern propriety over her quick- 
witted child. But the mother is perhaps surprised when, walking some 
day with the child, he bursts out with, “ O-o-ooh, ’ook! such a host o° 
’ish-eyes! Did ’ey get ’em from Mister So?” ‘Fhe fish-eyes are 
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round-faced pearl buttons, with a dark centre, such as Mister So-and- 
So had worn on his shooting-coat; and perhaps the child was not 
wrong in dimly seeing a deeper affinity and associating them vaguely 
with a permanent personal trait and possession with which Mister . 
So-and-So is evermore to be associated. This peculiar tendency of 
children to invert a special trait and build up a fanciful world of 
semi-grotesque relations upon it is very well put in the verses we 
have italicized in this exquisite poem—‘“ The Fairies’ Nest,” from 


“ Ohild-World ” :— 


“ The children think they'll climb a tres, 
For, by the sun and sky oarest, 
Peroh'd at the very top, they seo 
A most delightfal little nest. 
‘ And, ah,’ they ory, ‘for us, for us, 
The bird his tiny treasure weaves, 
' That we may soale the fortress thus, 
And snatch it from the faithless 
leaves.’ 


«í Ever so high the boys ascend, 
But still a weary world too low ; 
The tender branches break and bend, 
And whisper warnings as they go. 
OA, girls are very light and small ; 
And so the oldest boy decrees, 
If they are eny us at all, 
Their um must be to ound up trees. 


“Proud of the honour they confer, 
A little laughing lissom thing— 
The very boughs must humour her, 
And aid her with their airy swing— 
From branch to branch she makes her 
way, 
Unconscious of the danger near ; 
A creature innocently gey, 
‘Who never heard the name of fear. 
“ No harm has over touched her yet, 
By tender arma har life is girt; 
How can the universal pet 
Bebeve that anything can hurt? 
Asif the pleasant rustling troes 
‘Would break themselves that sho 
might fall) 
Why everything is meant to please, 
And ahe has perfect faith in all. 
“ And so from branch to branch she goes, 
„And of no treason is afraid ; 
She is a little quean she knows, 

And just for her the world is made. 
Five happy summers hath she known, 
Tho darling of her home is she, 

' And all the boys delighted own 
That she’s the girl to climb a tree. 


“She will not rest—she does not stop; i 
And now she climbs, and now she 


creeps, 

Till sho has reached the very top, 
And alily in the nest she peeps. 

Oh, wonderful! no eggs she sees, 
But miting round, with air palite, 

Bix little Fairies, at their eese, 
Playing Pope Joan with ell their 
might! 

“ Oh, if @ bishop had bean there, 
Philosopher or statesman wise, 

How these would shake their heads and 


stare, 
And that would rub his rev’rend eyes! 
But children, to whom all is play, 
And something new each hour mast 
bring, 
Find everything so strange, that they 
Are not surprised at axything. 


“Far why should Fairies in a nest 

Be more a miracle to her 

Than sunset colours in the west, 
Or berries on the juniper P 

‘When first she sees 2 robin fly, 
Or lovely clouds dissolve in mow, 

Or boars a lambkin’s plaintive cry, 
Each is a miracle, you know. 


“ And Fairies in a net to find, 
That she with cunning hand may 
steal, 
Has nothing stranger to her mind 
Than finding kittens in a creel; 
She only thinks how luoky she, 
What praise from ell the boys she'll 
moet: 
Tf senselees eggs they'd like to see, 
Live Fairies will be quite a treat! 


“ How tenderly she takes the nest, 
And chirps to it with lipa that pout, 
And holds it to her happy breast 
‘Without the shadow of a doubt! 
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She's but ono hand to clasp the bough, It has a wonder and a graco— 
Amd help her little eager loga; Wo know not why—we know not 
She says, ‘If I should drop them now, why. . 
I wondor if they’d broek like eggs.’ « Ah, child, the sky is ing far, 
4 Ah, child, you were so near the sky! ee ee 
A bright onchantment lingers thero - © Pe acne 
The very leaves—we know not why— Pesan: ih iad aaa 
‘When near the aky are doubly fair. us os a, and bloet, 
And if a daring bird oan place aise geen 
It’s little nest so near tho sky, Ro ie aude pace 


Generally speaking, children are intensely individual, and do not 
properly realize any picture till they have localized it, or, at all 
events, brought some especial trait in it en rapport with their own 
familiar world. “They are physically (perhaps morally) short- 
sighted, and are consequently suited to what is near.” The most 
amusing hour the writer ever spent was going over an ordinary shilling 
picture story-book with a friend’s children, they having managed to 
construct out of it a pretty good grotesque album of all their friends 
and acquaintances. In some cases, the points seized upon were 
so apt, and the remarks made so innocent and so nayf, as to force the 
heartiest laughter from all parties, especially when one found one’s 
own self at length very cleverly set forth in fantastic masquerade 
among the rest. Thus, at the root of all good child’s literature, 
beneath the absurd and ridiculous clothing or accompaniment, there 
must be a strong core of soberest reality and effective common sense. 
Perhaps it is because of the peculiar analogous seizing of these 
individual points, and working them through alien strata of beast 
life—human nature in its commonest forms being turned outaide in 
through the process, and made at its nearest, most familiar points to 
spring into the embrace of a lower and partially foreign form—that 
fable literature has taken such a hold upon children, and also upon 
childlike peoples. Here the clothing of the grotesque does not lie 
in the least apart from the real contact of the two forms of life out 
of which the moral emerges. It is rather the coloured spray thrown 
up by the sharp contact that speaks so powerfully to the phantasy. 
‘Thus the poem, “ Old Mother Tabbyskins,” in “ Ohild-World,” to 
which we shall immediately refer more particularly, allies iteelf to 
the fable class—as carrying to the child’s mind certain real dis- 
tinctions in life likely enough to be borne in on him during his first 
serious illness; a salutary fear of the doctor giving place fo a 
conviction that, though 

“ All doctors are not mice, 
Same are doga, you see!” 
yet that some doctors at least behave better than Doctor Dog. In 
this poem it strikes us that the author has pretty clearly caught the 
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childlike law of association, as indicated in the matter of the “ fish- 
eyes.” But in a few instances the references to real things and 
occurrences in this volume are too abstract and recondite; and the 
picture thus wants relief and rounding to the eye. i 

Out of the fluent unceasing play that comes spontaneously from 
this element of magic and grotesque mystery, flows that peculiar 
verbal antithesis of which we have spoken, and which is the flowery 
zigzag, or fancy-maze, by which the young mind is led ever upward 
to fresh realities, and to new ideas of the world. And in poetry we may 
legitimately expect more of this buoyant antithetio verbal play than in 
prose. But there is one other thing which we find is also more 
essential to poetry than to prose, and which we may briefly speak of 
now, as the other is vastly dependent on it,—this, namely, that the line 
separating the field of adult experience from that of childhood should 
be more strictly observed, since in prose many artificial expedients 
may be adopted which are not on any ground admissible in poetry. 
Even with our best writers of poetry for children the line of distino- 
tion is less dimly drawn than it was by the old authors of child-lore. 
There can be no doubt of the genius, the brightness, and happy knack 
of the author of “ Lilliput Levée,” for instance; yet when in reading 
his poems one by one we ask ourselves the question—Is this written 
faithfully from the child’s stand-point, or from the anxious, self- 
conscious, critical sphere outside it P—we are too often compelled to 
accept the latter alternative. The very idea of the book is, in our 
opinion, based upon a false, and self-conscious, and critical distinction. 
It is quite true that nothing is commoner than for the youngsters in 
idea to “turn the tables upon the Old Folks; ” but this proceeds out 
of no sentiment of revolution such as pervades “ Lilliput Levée,” and 
is constantly put forward, but rather out of that very incapacity to 
conceive a divided world, or one in which external authority is a 
whit more real or more permanently effective than in theirs. The 
utmost to which the genuine childlike idea goes is a playful reduction 
of all life to its own level. Of course the author may defend himself 
by reference to precocious children ; and in that case his justification 
avails for himself, but it still leaves our main objection to the plan 
of his book wholly intact, on the faith of a broader observation of 
child-nature. Some of the very journals which waxed loudest in their 
praise of “Lilliput Levée” dealt very severely with Mra. Craik 
for tne gelf-same fault in prose, where it was more pardonable. 
` Those of the verses in “ Lilliput Levée” which are most genuine are 
certainly those which stand furthest apart from the formal thread 
of plan, on which they are all too sharply strung. Even this 
author’s chief merit—that of throwing into the soft and bursting 
soil of the young mind the seeds of new ideas and impressions by dint 
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of oddly-assorted phrases—tends incessantly to run into simple self- 
conscious exaggeration, as in these verses titled “ Madcap,” which we 
simply defy any child to make head or tail of :— 


“Swift, lithe, plastioal ; ‘When, looking at you, 
High-fantastical Or Tom, or Alatthew, 

In feats gymunasticel ; She turns a statue— 
Enthusiastioal ; Hath not, yet hath you, 
She is a glorious “Yon, the disguising 
Romp ; victorious; Of some horizon 

Is uproarious That she sets her eyes on— 
Too cansorious P It is surprismg | 

“ She is a mighty, “ What is that skyland, 
Ey, spritey, That sea, that dry land, 
Highty-tighty That vale, or highland ? 
Ma’mselle Flighty. The Muse is silent,— 

“ The gayest wench, if “ Bid Mystery peck again! 
Her mood's eaxtansive With sudden tack again, 
But full of senas, if My Romp is back again, 
Her mood is pensive, Madoap, cleck, again! 

“What resolution “When I em priming 
In execution | Myself for rhyming 
‘O mum; says Busen, Of Jove or Hymen, 
‘Bho is a Rooshian!’ That girl is climbmg, 

“ But when she’s graver “ Athletio, able, 

No girl is braver The chairs, the table, 
In her behaviour, An admirable 
As I’m a sharer! Gymnastic Babel | 

“Td give my rations “Tt makes me shiver 
And days of patience, In lungs and liver, 

To know the relations To look! However, 


Of her meditations, 


Three cheers I give her.” 


Very much the same, of course, falls to be said of the erewhile famous 
“Polly.” Very delicious nonsense such poems may be, of course; but 
it is more for adults than for children—at least, we fancy when we 
were children we should have begged to be excused from much of it. 
In both of these, as in a good deal else in “ Lilliput Levée,” we have 
a high-strung determination on the writer’s part to be gay and clever 
at all hazards; to pwouette and balance his “airy nothings ” of the 
mind on glancing needle-points of verbal distinction; but as there 
is really no correspondent play of matter under this bright-spangled 
dress—no concrete picture being carried to the child’s mind by the 
phrasee—his mental eye gets simply dazzled and confused; and while 
reading it to him he very likely interrupta you with a brusque 
question about “Jenny Wren,” or dear “Beauty,” or, maybe, “Mother 
Tabbyskins.” This may indicate simple and undeveloped minds on 
the part of the children to whom we have applied the teat, but we 
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write this after having applied it practically as widely as we could 
conveniently do so. Much better is this, one of the clever author’ B 


happiest efforts :— 
“ Thero was @ boy whose name was Phinn, His sister spoke in angry terms 
And he was fond of fishing ; + To see them on the table. 
His father could not keep him in, j : th x 
Nor all his mother’s wishing. i a e EET A 
“ His life's ambition ws to lend ` ” Or, in the bed-room, unawares, 
A fish of several pound weight ; You set your foot upon it. 


The chief thing he could understand batt! 
Was hooks, or worms far groud-bait, “ Worms, worms, worms for 


Roach, and dace, and gudgeon! 
“The worms crept out, the worms oreptin, ‘With rod and line to Twickenham Ait 
From every crack and pocket ; To-morrow ho is trudging! 
He bad a worm-box made of tin, E 
proper worms O worms and fishes day and night! 
bas gaa Such was his sole ambition ; 
“ He garo his mind to breeding worms Tm glad to think you aro not quite 
As much as ho was able ; So vary fond of fishing!” 


On the whole, the author of “Lilliput Levée,” though a perfect 
master of literary instrumental forms, does not deal so much as he 
might in what is sear to children. He either brings a brooding, 
almost Wordsworthian, far-away moditativeness to nature, which 
sometimes sorta but poorly with the general rattlingness of the 
rhythmic movement, and which is utterly alien to the child’s anthro- 
pomorphic view of nature; or else he chooses subjects which are very 
remote from the child’s sympathies ; or he is too affectedly clever and 
mercurial, dealing in mere wordy extravagansa, where there is really 
no concrete body or basis beneath the dazzling play of verbal fence. 
After arranging the poems—true poems most of them—into groups, 
only a very slight residuum of thorough juvenils verses remains, some 
of which, however, are really excellent, and show that the author, with 
a little more self-restraint, and less of bubbling egotism, might really 
become the child’s laureate for some generations. “The Windmill,” 
“The Girl that Garibaldi Kissed,” and “ Lingering Latimer,” in our 
opinion, touch most elosely the quick of childish sympathies. 

Phe authors of “ Poems Written for a Ohild” have given us some 
truly exquisite verses, but in the last volume, “ Ohild-World,” there 
is the least trace of a tendency to the same error as the author of 
“ Lilliput Levée” has fallen into. Several of the poems are written 
from the purely adult and self-conscious stand-point. “A Boy’s 
Aspirations,” for instance, is utterly unreal, and, in one aspect, untrue 
—an unconscious reproduction of the false feeling out of which 
the introduction of “ Lilliput Levée ” was written, which is strangely 
enough itself eclipsed and rendered forced by comparison with 
a little thing in the body of “Lilliput Levée” titled “Topsy- 
turvy World,” where the idea finds much truer lyric setting. Any- 
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way, the boy must come out of his own sphere and view himself as 
another person before he oan find any proper point of contact 
with “A Boy’s Aspirations.” It is, in fact, a boy’s feelings dog- 
matically interpreted through an adult’s imagination. It has been 
constructed for adults, with an eye to a laugh and a glance at the 
nursery door. It is clever analysis, not picture, and, as we have 
said, is a companion to that opening one in “ Lilliput Levée.” But 
several of the poems in “ Ohild- World ’—“ The Fairies’ Wedding,” 
“ The Robin’s Advice,” and “My Pony ”’—are exceedingly true and 
real, and have a genuine childlike ring in them; whilst those in which 
real things and persons of to-day are drawn into the atmosphere of 
the old nursery rhyme—as “ Mother Tabbyakins,” “ Ogres,” &o.— 
are quite inimitable. A. and B., by which initials these two writers 
are distinguished, have some qualities in common, but in their ten- 
dencies they are diverse. A. is the realist, who seeks to lift ohild- 
life up on the swell of her imagination into the light, that it may be 
seen the clearer in its vivid frolic and abandon; B. is the idealist, who 
seeks to surround it with something of the pearly glamour of her own 
beautiful phantasy, and who, whenever she deals with real life and 
action, tends to run on pure pathos, which children do not very 
readily take to, for the simple reason—as Mr. William Gilbert has 
shown in his aketch, “The Man who could not feel Pain ”—that 
our sympathy and pathetic imagination are more closely dependent 
than some optimists would believe on our own subduing sense of 
liability to pain and our experience of it. The life of children is 
in this respect a blank; and of pathos, more especially the sentiment 
of pathos, they have no notion. Both these writers are true poets, 
however, and in. their union bring such qualities as make a most 
unique book. The following verses are really excellent in the pecu- 
liar buoyant play of the youthful spirit over them :— 


“When the holly-trees are angry, “ In the wood, and in the garden, 
With their glossy leaves they prick, They are grand disdainful things, 
Pelt us with their scarlet berries Think all Nature is their subject, 
Very hard and very quiok. And that only they are kings. 
If we gather them at Christmas, And the fairios do not like it; 
Ev'ry church and house to droes, They declare it shell not be; 
‘We must touch them, ah, so gently! And they will not æt their dmners 
And with pretty words caress. Till they tame the holly-tree. 
“ Holly-trees are proud and saicy— “ But the holly is undaunted, 
Do they know that they are fair P— Holds rtself extremely high, 
So upright and so determined, Lifts its leaves, and shows its berries 
‘With their heads up in the air! To the least observant oye. 
Only m our solemn churches And the fairies blush and whisper, 
They a soft submission own, ‘I won’t look, no more shall you— 
Shining with a brighter beauty, Let us tell the robin-redbreasts— 
And a grace till then unknown. They'll advise us what'to do.” 
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“ There is nothing half so pretty Hop about, and shake their feathers, 
As when birds and fairies meet— + Making such a pretty fum, 
Fairies are such Httle darlings, Orying, ‘Oh, you foolish fairies, 
Birds so very gay and nest. All those barries are for us! 
And I think the robin-redhbreast 
Is the bonniest of all, “t Tis for us the gracious hallies 
Buch « wise contented creature, Robe themselves in scarlet fine, 
So extremely round and smell Holding up their leaves so sifily 
That the hungry birds may dine ; 
“ Hush |—I would not sey it loudly, When the cold inhuman winter 
Lest it make too great a stir; Gives us frost instead of dew, 
But I almost think a robin Tf the hollies hid their berries, 
To a fairy I prefer! What would little robins do f’ 
Each, however, is delightfal— 
Why compare the pretty dears P “Then the fairies, looking footiah, 
Now a fairy—now a,robin— Hung their tiny heads in shame, 
Friendliest and best appears. Baying, ‘ Pray forgive us, holies ; 


Is it modest? Is it fair P 


Hasty judgers are to blame. 
Wo will love your upright branches, 
Nor thetr soarlet bells condemn, 
Now we know the happy reason. 
' That you have for showing them |’ 


Shall it show its brazen berries, 
And from punishment be free ? “ But the robins are Indignant— 
No !—woe will not eat our dinners Will not let the fairies go— 
Till we tame the holly-tree.’ Saying, ‘ How extremely ally, 
Judging things you do not know!’ 
“ Quite astonish’d are the robins, Let us also learn this lesan 
Their round eyes they open wide, From the holly and the elves, 
Put their heads with air of wisdom Lest we, too, should vex the robins, 
Just a little an one aide, And look very smell ourselves |” 


We suppose it is because there is a general idea that it is much 
easier to write prose for children than poetry that we have such an 
unceasing shower of children’s story-books. Yet genuine story-tellers 
for children are just as rare as genuine verse-writers for children, and 
this is proved by the very few works that remain a permanent possession 
of the nursery. One thing, we urge again, is essential to success—that 
we have s core of reality readily touching at its extremest circle a 
world-already familiar to the child, and that this be framed in such 
a way as to fluently yield itæelf to buoyant impressions, giving scope 
for surprises and grotesque, yet not unnatural, relations and combina- 
tions. A few names exhaust the list of genuine prose writers for 
children, and these few might be arranged in opposite groups as 
they tend to the one side or to the other. We might name them the 
realists and the idealista, or the circumstantial school and the fanciful- 
grotesque. Let us take the realists first. Miss Ingelow is certainly 
one of the foremost names, and well deserves her great popularity. 
Yet she is certainly somewhat deficient in the quality of humour, or 
in the perceptions of the grotesque in the relations of men. Henoe, 
notwithstanding variety of subject, there is a sameness and want of 
fluent relief in her “ Stories told to a Ohild.” Olever, graceful, fall 
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of meaning as these stories are, they are yet unrelieved. They are 
too serious, too much weighted with the plummets of prudence, 
not hung at their skirta, where, of course, they would be at onoe 
detected, but rather made, so to speak, one-ooloured, leaden orna- 
mente for the dress itself. These stories do lack a little the capricious 
overplay of nimble phantasy. They are too much set on a neutral 
grey of shrewd, worldly insight, and seek to speak too systematically 
and completely to the young mind. With such a delicate sense of 
reality, such a nicety of touch as Miss Ingelow has, she only needs a 
little more sympathy with the buoyant fun and spontaneous sense of 
the ridiculous and disparate, at once in a moral and a material point 
of view, to make her perhaps the most successful of modern nursery- 
story writers. i 

Mrs. Gatty, in our opinion, fails of securing a triumphant position 
from something of the same cause—a too distinotively practical 
English turn of mind—although it must be admitted that this 
exhibits itself in a wholly different way from what it does in Miss 
Ingelow. Mrs. Gatty has not a little genuine sympathy with child- 
nature, and, moreover, she has ready wit and lively invention ; but 
she has never yet so mastered form as to make it freely adapt itself 
to different orders of subject. Her fine conceptions and truthfal 
phantasies waste themselves too much in the sputtering Oatherine- 
wheels of forced allegory and moral riddle. She tends, moreover, to 
play too much on a single string; and if one thing is needful for 
children, it is healthy variety. But certainly we owe much to 
Mrs. Gatty for opening one new vein in children’s literature; and if 
she haa overwrought it somewhat, she has in this only shown herself 
to be human. “ Aunt Judy” is always herself, and has a beaming, 
but grave amile, all her own. 

Mrs. Gatty’s name naturally suggests that of Messrs. Bell and 
Daldy, who have been active in this department of literature, and 
who have apparently been aiming at developing a genuine English 
domestic nursery fiction. In this they have in some degree suo- 
ceeded, although there are many difficulties in the way. It is hard 
to get the necessary perspective when the characters and modes of 
life dealt with are so conventionally near to us as to refuse to blend 
with the romantic atmosphere with which it is felt needful to invest 
them. Yet “ Mrs. Overtheway’s Experiences” has the merit of pre- 
senting in a pleasant and graceful way what must always have deep 
interest for children, just because it intimately involves itself with 
what is near to them. The great fault in this class of books is, that 
they of nécessity come to be marked by a hard and somewhat stilted 
provincial note, without the relief of free and airy imagination. 

Now come we to the idealists. As that which is most clearly 
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apprehended in imagination is in easence the most truly real, so, in 
spite of apparent verbal inconsistency, we claim for our nursery 
idealists the readiest approach to the hearts of children, who, as we 
have seen, are the most exacting realists. Here, as elsewhere, 
“extremes meet.” That which comes spontaneously from the spirit 
of man is a better uniting medium than anything that can be gained 
by direct observation of outward things. Hans Christian Andersen 
is our greatest here. He possesses in perfection the elements which 
the realista lack. What a playful grace of form he has, and what 
a quiet, but bright, buoyant fun suppressed, if not patent! He has 
that dainty ‘suggestivenees, that final happy touch which at once 
conceals and discloses, and discloses more by skilled concealment 
than is possible otherwise. And amidst it all, how real and true 
stand out the men and women, the youths and maidens, the boys and 
girls, the animals, and even the inanimate things, which he brings 
‘before us! Andersen has himself the innocent mind, the childlike 
nature, and can throw the softest halo, as of the old-world stories, 
over what is most typical and representative of the world of to-day. 
That little story of the “Raga,” or that one of the “ Windmill,” is 
surely inimitable in its way, as bringing into the very midst of our 
modern life the strange witchery and grotesque moonlight wonder of 
the old era of child-lore; while “ Brownie and the Dame” seams to 
us simply perfect in the garrulous simplicity and ideal grace and 
grotesque witchery which combine in it, making it like a little world 
set in oddly-shaped clouds. ' 

Yet there are traces of an old tendency in Andersen. He is some- 
time inclined to act, to throw himself into a sentimental attitude and 
speak out of it; hence not seldom a slightly forced pathos, which 
even to the adult occasionally seems to verge upon melodrama—a soft 
suffasive languor of absorbing sorrow utterly alien to the child’s 
prevailing moods—a tendency, by the way, so powerful in our own 
Dickens, as to preclude the hope that he will ever write good child’s 
stories, or could, though he were to earnestly try. But Andersen’s 
‘instinct for child-nature is too true to allow him to fall often into 
this error ; and he is, on the whole, perhaps, the greatest living master 
in this arduous walk of literature. 

Next to Hans Andersen for the happy mixture of the real and 
the wonderful come the best of the German stories. But, of course, 
we do not mean to speak critically of the old German stories, 
of which Mr. Hotten has re-issued a handsome volume with 
Mr. Oruikshank’s quaintly characteristic drawings and Mr. Ruskin’s 
fine, though perhaps too brusquely dogmatic, monogram. ‘This were 
wholly beside the mark. These stories justify their own place as 
-the great originals of which more modern children’s books are but , 
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copies. These are earlier echoes of the great child-voices from the 
primitive world, eo rich and sweet that their sound has literally 
gone forth into all Jands, and of which even modern fables ‘in their 
best form are but reflections, taking on peculiar local tints, if one may 
speak so, with all the strange adaptiveness of that which is living, 
powerful, lusty. Here we have infinite clearness with infinite variety 
—a«a background of misty mountain and forest and stream with all 
enchantments proper to them, and a real world with its mad humours, 
its fancies, follies, odd ways, and shrewd eelf-asserting sense, 
moving close before us, losing itself in the other world for a moment, 
and emerging again with new interest. And what a depth of mean- 
ing and purpose we have in “ The Elves and the Shoemaker ;”’ what 
comicality mildly blended with gravity in “ The Nose ;” what pathos 
and final melting joy in “Snowdrop ;” and what shrewd sense and 
fine morality in “ Hans in Luck!” Turn we, however, to later pro- 
ducts. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have done good service in select- 
ing Franz Hoffman and Nierits, and finding so happy and judicious 
a tranalator as Miss Annie Harwood. Of Hoffman it is scarce neces- 
sary to speak. He has inimitable play of fancy together with a 
most felicitous manner, half-serious, half-playfal, but always clear, 
chaste, and with subdued, almost unexpected, touches of colour, like 
holly berries in early winter ; and, with all his delicacy, he has, too, 
the healthy bracing atmosphere associated with these. As to Nieritz, 
he is characterized by a peculiar low-voiced tenderness. An atmo- 
sphere as of a mother’s voice lies round his pictures, which yet are 
sharply real and living, though not without the oddities that children 
like. We have the best certificate to give good Tanzer, the potter, 
and little Magda, whose acquaintance some youngsters whom we know 
made some time ago and have never forgotten. This is perhaps the 
best recommendation that could be given to Poor Gunderman, with 
his trials, and his care for his birds and frogs, and his queer ways with 
them. But Nieritz is a little too self-contained, equable, and slow. 
He never steps freely out of his upper clothing, and rollicks as if in 
summer heat. His movement is too measured; he picks his steps 
with too much circumspection. He carries the child’s sympathies 
and interests up to a certain point, but his characters will be to them 
more like staid and revered friends than loved and trusted companions. 

Our own George MacDonald may not unjustly take a step forward 
‘here, past all others, to Andersen’s side. He, more than any other in 
our country, has raised child-literature to the level of high art. 
He has a pure, graceful phantasy. There is in his books a soft, 
gradual dawning of beauty and delight, like the clear light of a 
northern morning, as bracing as itis clear; and he lifts and lightens 
and inspires. He slips away almost imperceptibly from the shores of 
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real life as smoothly and glidingly as a shallop of romance; and once 
fairly aflost, he even spurns the sea, and carries us through a perfect 
aérial citcle of imaginative picture and symbol, usually so determinedly 
complete, that on its upper side we look down on the earth and its © 
denizens likb dim specks far below. Here, too, Mr. MacDonald’s 
light, shifting grasp of reality has had ita own-effect ; and very often, 
though the symbol carries closed in it a vast world of spiritual fact 
and purpose and suggestion, which enchains the adult the more he 
dwells on it and the larger his experience, yet for children we often 
feel that a more frequent return on the common earth would have 
been essentially helpful. In a word, the sphere of symbol is held too 
much apart from the real facts of life and character, and hence a 
certain vague and oppressive sense of more always being meant than 
meets the ear, of which, as we have seen, children are somewhat 
impatient. To them the world of poetic symbol, unless often inter- 
preted by sudden and enlightening contact with direct and common 
fact, is too apt to be like a beautiful, elegantly-dreased lay figure. 
But “ The Golden Key,” and “The Giant’s Heart,” and “ The Light 
Princess” are exquisite of their kind, and read by generations of 
children, will be treasured more and more by them when as adults 
they can stéadily look along the radiant vistas of lofty meaning, 
which before were only too hurriedly passed by. 

Mr. Lewis Carroll, though he certainly does-not possess anything 
like Mr. MacDonald’s commanding phantasy, has yet a peculiar 
power in slipping away unseen from the every-day world into a 
world of strange wonders. But his spéwalité is that he carries the 
breath of the real world with him wherever he goes, so that a whiff 
of it ever and anon passes over what is strangest. Under his disguises 
of kings and queens, rabbits and eagles, fish-footmen, and the rest, 
the child must constantly feel himself thrown back, as with a 
sudden rebound, upon the characters and the scenes of every day. 
The real and the grotesque, suddenly paired, rub cheeks together, 
and scuttle off to perform the same serio-farcical play in various 
ways and with other company. Mr. Carroll’s world is not a distant 
and misty one. What puzzles Alice, and what will delight every 
youngster with her Fairyland, is the quaint way in which the moat 
familiar things jostle and rub shoulders with the oddest, queerest, 
and most fantastic. Even in the bits of jaunty rhyme thrown so 
skilfully into the story there is the near echo of familiar favourites. 
Throughout we have the best of all proofs that Mr. Oarroll has 
clearly caught the law on which the necessity rests for this associa- ` 
tion; and we have most effective surprises, and no lingering over 
separate points, nor over much explanation or detail. And together 
with the quesrest, most surprising associations of figures and 
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characters, we have also the oddest play of phrases in the Duchess’s 
penchant for morals, which is made to yield the most grotesque lights, 
in which old sayings are set and illuminated, like well-known but 
insignificant faces suddenly stricken with the grotesque lights from 
the coloured bottles in a chemist’s window. Mr. Carroll is just a little 
forced and artificial now and then, and verges too closely upon direct 
and earnest social caricature, as, for instance, in the matter of the 
jurors, where the practical drift of his picture pertains to a sphere 
of which children have no knowledge, and with which they con- 
sequently can have no sympathy. This isa matter which he should 
be on his guard against, as it has at several points marred this 
beautiful child’s book. In “The Rose and the Ring” Mr. Thackeray 
carried this sort of hard, stringent, sustained criticism of conven- 
tional social regulations too far, and the book has permanent value 
from precisely the same elements as his other works, rather than as 
& genuine child’s book. 

Mr. Coventry Patmore, in “ The Children’s Garland,” ventured, a 
year or two ago, on a somewhat bold experiment, which had an 
intimate bearing on the question of the rationals of children’s litera- 
ture, whether verse or prose. He gave us, under the above title, 
selections from English poetry best suited for children, though not 
specially written for them, under the expressed conviction that to 
specially write poetry for children was a work of supererogation, 
and necessarily a practical failure. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that in those instances where simple and spontaneous lyrical 
feeling plays freely round an incident or great historical action, 
we shall have a result pleasing alike to adults and to children. 
Certainly the best poems in this volume for their purpose are those 
which pertain to the ballad order, such as “The Inchcape Rock,” 
“ Casabianca,” “The Loss of the Royal George,” “After Blen- 
heim,” and “The Spanish Armada,” though even these seam more 
fitted for youth than childhood proper, and become liable to an 
objection we have often heard from parents, that they would prefer 
their children to get their history in another form. But glancing 
over Mr. Patmore’s collection, we cannot help feeling that though one 
side of child-nature is surpassing well appealed to in it, others are 
practically ignored and left without due nurture. His collection 
admirably meets the desideratum we have noted in children’s litera- 
ture generally, as regards presenting a body of concrete, familiar 
fact and picture, and never self-conscioualy confusing the two spheres 
of experience, because any special distinction between them is not 
recognised here. But at the same time it contains little to correspond 
with the sudden fun, the abounding mirth and pawky glee, which find 
such admirable food and excitement in much of those old German 
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stories of the Brothers Grimm, for instanoe, and whioh, as indicating 
genuine elements in child-nature, surely exhibit what ought, in 
some form, to find due representation in an eclectic book of child’s 
poems. Mr. Patmore’s book is too grave, sombre, and self-contained, 
and lacks fluent relief. A great many of these poems are scarcely 
suited for’ children; and this for two reasons: first, they are too 
tensely lyrical; secondly, they are too void of fan. 

The direct tendency of lyric poetry, as it rises in intensity, is to 
bring more and more into prominence the regretful sense of a divided 
life—a brighter past, whose reversed shadow is a troubled present— 
and to permeate external nature with this conception. Thus, in the 
case of Mr. Tennyson’s “ Dora,” or, more aptly still, in that’of “The 
Brook,” which is here reprinted, the child can only comprehend the 
poem on one side, 4e., as picture; if he can sympathize with the 
sentiment, which is the soul of it, he is then confeasedly no longer a 
child. The nearest approach to childlike humour here is in Gold- 
amith’s “ Elegy on a Mad Dog,” and Oowper’s “John Gilpin,” both 
very mild as child humour. It is indeed a remarkable fact, that 
those poets who have shown most capacity for painting incidents of 
common life with that simple middle-tint of lyrical colour which would 
recommend. them to old and young alike, have been notably wanting 
in humour and the faculty of grasping whatever of simple grotesque 
exists in the relations of men. This is true of Oowper, in spite of 
“John Gilpin ;” of William Blake, of Campbell, of Wordsworth, of 
Milton, of Tennyson, of Mr. Patmore himself, and of several others 
here quoted from. It is true even of Soott and Mr. George 
MacDonald, who both possess a vein of sustained but somewhat un- 
concentrated humour, which, however, does not play freely into their 
poetry as into their prose. The simpler poetry of these writers may 
please children, but will not satisfy them as would some of the 
happiest efforts in “ Lilliput Levée” or “ Ohild-World.” We do 
not pretend to account fally for this peculiar circumstance ; we only 
indicate it, as a sort of direct excuse and justification for the exist- 
ence of these Children’s Poems on which we have spent some time 
and space; and which, if Mr. Patmore’s canon were a true one, 
could show no raison d'étre. In our opinion, however, this has never 
been questioned broadly or practically. 

But here we must make our bow and retire; only adding, that if, 
as old folks are constantly asserting, the children of these days are 
different from what the children were when they were young, such 
libraries of good and cheap nursery literature make it a sad reproach 
to parents and teachers both, if the children of to-day differ from 
those of former generations in anything save additional intelligence, 
good manners, good temper, and courtesy. 

H. A. Paor. 





CHRIST’S CHURCH AND CHURCHES. 


r has been generally felt and acknowledged that the promulgstion 

of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for the settlement of the Ohurch of 
Ireland marked the end of one state of things and the commences- 
ment of another in relation to the whole ecclesiastical question. We 
no longer guess and surmise; we know. When the dusk of early 
morning is past and full daylight breaks, the shadows flee away. 
The prospect revealed may be one of danger, of difficulty ; but it is 
no longer one of doubt. On the misty curtains which so long veiled 
the horizon, imagination was free to paint her pictures, using what 
tints she chose of murky gloom and lurid glare; but when the reality 
is discerned, such pictures cease to influence the mind. The Irish 
Church is not to be sent to swift destruction upon “the rocks” so 
frequently mentioned. Organized at all points, in doctrine, in wor- 
ship, in administration ; manned by her own crew, commanded by 
her own officers, steering by the old lights fixed in the eternal 
heavens; the ship floats over the harbour bar, the State pilot takes 
leave, and she glides proudly out into the open sea. 

The limits of practically possible change in Ohurch matters are 
now, therefore, defined. Severance of the partioular tie which at 
this moment connects any Ohurch in the United Kingdom with the 
State cannot mean anarchy in the Church, or a vexatious and irregular 
intermeddling by the State. Whatever the Church, speaking through 
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her representatives, may choose to retain of her previous constitu-- 
tion she will retain—whatever she may choose to dispense with she 
will discard. On no pretext will the civil authorities, from that day 
forward, presume to dictate to her in the conduct of her affairs. And 
she will be enabled to make provision for the materiab welfare of her 
clergy on a method which may be pronounced supremely advan- 
tageous, a method in which the fanatical advocate of voluntaryism 
must see much to approve, a method which the most prejudiced 
“upholder of endowments will in some points favour. 
Is it, however, a flight of fancy to predidt that, in ita fundamental 
principles and general outline, the Irish scheme of Mr. Gladstone 
_ will ultimately be adopted in England, Scotland, and Wales? To 
the change contemplated the name of revolution could not without 
qualification be applied. Not the faintest trace of violence can be 
detected in its nature or operation. But if the term may be used to 
indicate all great and important changes—if the silent invasion of 
gummer is revolutionary—if the gradual enriching und beautifying of 
a wide mountain valley is as truly a revolution as its submersion 
beneath a flood of lava—if, in one word, revolution may mean tran- 
scendent energy of beneficence, then will this indeed be a revolution. 
Shall we venture to weloome it with resolute gladness and deliberate 
hope P 
Let us not, at all events, go too fast. We find ourselves abruptly 
pulled up in the outset by the question whether we are not dreaming. 
There are writers in influential journals who affirm with peremptory 
decision that the notion of a free Church in England is absurd ; that 
no such thing exista, or can exist; that every religious communion 
—Roman Catholic, Protestant Nonoonformist, Jewish, Mahommedan 
—is just as much subject to law as the Established Ohurch. Did not 
a jury award damages, the other day, to a nun complaining of the 
‘treatment she had received from her Reverend Mother? Do not 
Baptists, Congregationalista, Wealeyans, when they disagree with 
their ministers as to salary, ask the ordinary tribunals to decide 
between them? Spiritual independence, as pertaining to any eccle- 
siastical denomination in these realma, is accordingly pronounced a 
thing of the imagination. l 
These ingenious persons cause not a little perplexity to simple ' 
minds, but their ingenuity is used to obscure what is very plain. 
The truth of the matter is comprised in the simple proposition, that 
benefit of clergy, as understood in the period preceding the Reforma- 
tion, has ceased to exist in Great Britain, but that full scope is per- 
mitted to corporate self-government. The ecclesiastical character, 
by whatever Ohurch assumed, affords no shelter to a man or a cor- 
poration charged with committing a civil offence. Breach of contract 
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is obviously a civil delinquency, and as such it will be taken 
cognizance of in civil courts. On the other hand, all Churches, 
communions, religious corporations, enjoy in England, under the Act 
of Toleration, permission to transact their own business, to exercise 
their own discipline, to frame their own constitution; and if a man, 
either by express avowal or tacit assent, partakes in the advantages 
of the constitution, he is liable also to the enforcement of the disci- 
pline. A subject of Her Majesty may thus relinquish certain rights 
which would otherwise be protected by law. To buy and sell, for 
example, is a right of every British citizen; to interfere with the 
tradesman in his vocation, and turn his customers from his door, is 
manifestly to inflict an injury upon him which the civil law ought 
to punish: but, the other day, when a Jewish butcher complained to 
a magistrate that the Rabbi was destroying his trade by informing 
the Jewish community that the meat sold in his shop was not such 
as Jews could innocently eat, the proceeding of the Rabbi was pro- 
nounced to be privileged. Had the butcher, indeed, pleaded that 
the Rabbi was actuated by mere private malice and spite, and offered 
to prove that the privilege of a tolerated communion was made the 
disguise under which a private wrong was done, his plea would have 
been declared valid, and, if he had sustained it, he would have 
received damages from the court. The convent case which lately 
decasioned so much interest was fixed upon by a clever journalist for 
the purpose of pointing out that the Roman Oatholio Church in 
England is as much under government by the Orown as the Esta- 
blished Ohurch. The case, viewed with simple candour, exhibits, in 
vivid characters, the absurdity of the journalist’s own position. The 
Lord Chief Justice, before whom the trial took place, and the Solicitor- 
General, who was counsel for the plaintiff, treated it as a first 
principle that, if Miss Saurin underwent no discipline save that to 
which, as a nun, she had knowingly subjected herself, her complaint 
would be dismissed; and that, if Mrs. Starr had acted merely as 
Superior of a convent, administering the discipline which to her 
seemed bond fide the discipline of a convent, her proceedings would 
have been privileged. The jury, rightly or wrongly, decided that 
Mrs. Starr had acted from motives exterior to those proper to her in 
capacity of Reverend Mother, and had injured Miss Saurin in a way 
which the terms of the relation subsisting between them, whether 
express or understood, were inadequate to cover. Protestants and 
Roman Oatholics may differ in opinion as to whether the jury were 
right or wrong in their estimate of the evidence; but no intelligent 
Roman Oatholio would deny that, if Mrs. Starr, out of personal pique 
and malice, conspired to inflict i injury on Miss Saurin, she made her- 
self justly liable to civil prosecution; and every Protestant, under- 
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standing the law of toleration under which we live, would admit 
that, if Mrs. Starr acted bond fide as the Lady Superior of a convent, 
she had a valid defence in her appeal to privilege. 

No religious denomination in Great Britain or America, with the 
possible exception of the Mormons, has claimed greater freedom than 
is illustrated in these instances. The Free Church of Scotland may 
appear to some to have done so in the famous Cardross case. But an 
acquaintance with the precise facts of that dispute will prove this 
to be a mistake. Tho Free Ohurch pleaded privilege in dealing 
with her ministers as such; but she was perfectly willing to prove 
to the satisfaction of a jury that she had been actuated by no private 
malice against the plaintiff, that she had proceeded in the way of 
boné jide Ohurch discipline, and that she had paid him as much money 
as he had a right to demand. She claimed the privilege conceded to 
Jewish Rabbis and Roman Catholic bishops,~—no more. 

Unlesa, therefore, we wish to perplex what is simple, or to con- 
found what is distinct, we shall admit that there is such a thing os 
spiritual freedom and self-government in England, and that Free 
Churches are, in a real and important sense, exempt from that juria- 
diction in virtue of which Her Majesty is supreme over all causes in 
the Established Ohurch. The Free Churches make and administer 
their own laws; the laws of the Established Ohurch are made and 
administered for her. 

But we must look more closely into the distinction between 
spiritual and civil authority; between the law and the discipline 
appropriate to the Ohurch, and the law and the discipline belonging 
to the State. 

If we candidly desire to ascertain the nature of the society founded 
by Christ, we cannot do better than read from beginning to end, in 
the same practical spirit and with the same frank intent to acquire 
information as we would bring to the reading of an important chapter 
in Hallam or Blackstone, the Gospel of St. Matthew. We perceive 
that the activity of the Saviour consisted almost exclusively in 
teaching the people or in performing miracles, and that He never 
addressed himself formally to the work of organizing a society. He 
spoke to His disciples as to friends and brethren, and He decisively 
checked every outbreak among them of a spirit of lordship. Making 
Himself equal with His followers, distinctly declaring that those who 
believed in Him were His brothers and sisters, He impressed upon 
them, by the Divine emphasis of His example, the closeness, inti- 
macy, tenderness, the equality and fraternity, of their relation to each 
other. It is, nevertheless, undeniable that He spoke of an authority 
among them—an authority to which, in certain cases, they were to 
have recourse—an authority so august and awful that its decrees, 
uttered on earth, would be ratified by Himself in heaven. But this 
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reference to heaven is not supported by a vestige of terrestrial force. 
The discipline, sublime and terrible as are its sanctions, is essentially 
a discipline arising out of communion—a disvipline fitted to a com- 
pany of friends and brothers—a discipline which has for ita object 
the welfare of the society, the purity of its principles, the quickening 
of its vitality, the preservation of its spirit. What are the punish- 
ments appropriate to such a discipline? For minor offences, censure; 
for capital offences, exclusion. The penal force both of censure and of 
exclusion depends ultimately upon the ratification of the judgment of 
the Church by Christ. Inthe whole matter there is no introduction 
of a power or authority beyond the limits of the society, the limits of 
the Ohurch. “Tell it unto the Ohurch;” if the offender will not 
listen to the Church, “let him be unto thee as an heathen man and 
a publican.” Thatis all In the case supposed, it is evident that 
the member cast out has committed as grave an offence as it was 
possible for him, in his capacity as member of the Christian society, 
to commit. It may have been auy extreme of heresy or blasphemy ; 
no matter; the Ohristian society has no weapon to put in force 
against him besides expulsion; and if we affirm that, having bean 
expelled by the Ohristian society, he could, with Christ’s sanction, 
be haled for his offence as member of the Ohurch before the civil 
tribunal, and treated as a criminal against civil society, we not only 
add, insultingly and arrogantly, to Ohrist’s words, but we vitiate 
their meaning, we mistake their spirit, we fail to perceive their vital 
and beautiful appropriateness to the constitution of the Christian 
Ohurch. 

The slightest effort of reflection will show that, simple as is 
Christ’s adjustment of this matter, it is in Divine harmony with all 
that reason in her highest mood declares respecting the religious 
principle in man. Not without significance are the majestic words, 
God, Freedom, Immortality, linked together in common discourse. 
It is in his relation to God,—it is in realizing his immortality, —-that 
man rises to freedom. Not the freedom of lawleasness, but the 
freedom of celestial law as distinguished from terrestrial—the 
freedom of the law which relates to the spirit, as distinguished from 
the law which relates to the body. By the mere fact of his being 
a member of the Ohurch, man is presumed to have risen out of that 
moral state in which he requires to be restrained by the whips and 
thongs of civil law; Ohrist has made him free; and it is only when 
he proves himself unfit for the Ohristian society—when the restraints 
of heavenly law are too mild for him—that he falla back into bond- 
age. He who can rise into the blue of heaven will, by the very fact, 
be prevented from trespassing on the fields of earth. 

These considerations respecting the nature of the Ohristian Church 
will not be thought to be devoid of practical importance if we bear 
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in mind what they involve. They are absolutely incompatible alike 
with the theory that tho Ohurch has dominion over the civil autho- 
rity, and with the theory that the civil authority has dominion over 
the Church. The first theory is refuted by the ciroumstanoe that 
the Ohurch is furnished with no weapons of a material kind by which 
to enforce her authority upon the civil power; the second is refuted 
by the fact that the discipline assigned by Ohrist to the Church is 
one which principalities and powers have no means of enforcing upon 
her. That discipline, as we saw, is essentially dependent upon the 
opinions, the feelings, the pervading sympathies of the society. 
When the company of believers turns from one of their number, he 
is thereby subjected to the last possible extremity of discipline. 
Even though he is not corporeally excluded, their withdrawal from 
him in spirit, their withholding from him of sympathy and recogni- 
tion, inflicts all that is essential in the punishment. Even, on the other 
hand, if the civil sword were to force him into their company, it could 
not force him into their hearts, it could not compel them to own him , 
as a Obristian brother. 

It is a tragic thought that, if the plain directions of Ohrist on this 
point had been followed, not one drop of blood would ever have 
been shed, either by civil magistrate or priestly inquisitor, in order 
to preserve the purity of the Ohurch. Ohrist’s hand, and Ohrist’s 
alone, was to hold the sword over heretics. The gleam of that 
sword upon earth was to be the loving remonstrance or earnest 
rebuke, or, in the last resort, the kindling indignation and melan- 
choly farewell, of Ohristians who turned from a brother because he 
had first turned from Ohrist. What rivers of blood might never 
have been shed, what centuries of contention, rancour, bitterness 
, worse than death, might have bean changed into times of peaceful 
progress and abounding charity, if Ohristian kings and Chris- 
tian priests had only consented to be in this matter as wise as 
Christ, and no wiser! Habituated as mankind are to mare or leas 
of disguise and complication in all things, perfect simplicity is more 
difficult for them to apprehend than the most involved trains of 


reasoning. 

If the Ohristian society is really to benefit the human race, it will 
do so by being true to its own character. If it cannot preserve, or 
perpetually, unmistakably aim at, a heavenly ideal, it will be thrust 
aside amid the ruder institutions of material civilization. If it has 
become a mere figure of speech to say that the Church draws her 
weapons of offence and defence froin a celestial armoury, it is of little 
consequence with what earthly weapons she tries to protect herself. 
But this conclusion is, to say the least, premature. Ohristianity 
having been in the world for nearly two thousand years, it may 
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seam a strange assertion that the principles laid down by Ohrist for 
the constitution of the Obristian Church have never been compre- 
hensively applied in Ohristendom; yet such is strictly the fact. 
Ever since the apostolic age the Ohurch has bean grasping, directly 
or indirectly, at the weapon of the State, at the instrument of 
physical force; and the State, finding the usurpation of temporal 
authority by the Ohurch the most grievous of all usurpations, has 
impatiently snatched authority of every kind from the Ohristian 
society, annihilated its distinctive discipline, and made ita affairs a 
part of the general civil government. In this last case heresy and 
clerical immorality become criminal offences. We all know where 
they are so at this hour. It is no irrational idea that, if Christendom, 
falling back upon the simplicity of Ohrist, realizing for the Ohristian 
Ohurch that constitution appointed it by its Master, should consign 
to oblivion the two mighty errors of priestly domination over the 
State, on the one hand, and Erastian absorption of the Church into 
the State on the other, the spiritual energy of the society founded by 
Obrist would prove to be unexhausted, and the power of a Divine 
enthusiasm to elevate, to refine, in the highest sense to civilize, man- 
kind, would be displayed as it has never yet been in human history. 
Let us inquire briefly into the conditions under which this might 
become something more than a devout imagination. 

Turning to the records of the Apostolic Ohurch, we find precisely 
such a state of things as we should have expected to arise from 
attention to Ohrist’s statements touching the nature of the Ohristian 
brotherhood. The Apostles and their Ohristian contemporaries have 
manifestly not understood Ohriat to intend the erection of a single 
ecclesiastical institution, comprehending believers in all countries, 
obliterating the lines of nationality, and enforcing one code, one 
discipline, one form of worship throughout the Ohristian world. 
They uso the word “Church,” as applied to Obristians in this world, 
in two senses: the one, indicative of a pervading unity; the other, 
of local peculiarity and independence. The word is used in the first 
of these senses by St. Paul, when he declares that he persecuted “ the 
Oburch of Christ.” He could not have meant anything but the 
general company of believers. The word is used in the second sense 
by the same Apostle, when he writes to the “ Churches of Galatia.” 
The province of Galatia being of inconsiderable size, the number of 
Christians in it when Paul wrote being unquestionably limited, these 
Churches can mean nothing else but separate congregations. 

The unity of the Apostolic Church as a whole involves a harmony 
of faith in matters fundamental. We heer of a decree specifying 
certain “ necessary things” bearing upon Hebrew and Ohristian 
usage; and it is inconceivable that, if unity was aimed at in the 
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rejection or acceptance of Mosaic ordinances, such questions as that 
of the incarnation and that of the resurrection should have been 
left open. There is a system of discipline in active operation 
in the particular Ohurches to which Paul writes. The Apostle 
peremptorily enjoins its enforcement. It is precisely that which we 
found Christ defining,—a discipline wholly spiritual,—a discipline 
whose object is to maintain the purity of Christian fellowship, and 
whose penalty is deprivation of Ohristian privileges. Some have 
contended that this discipline bore exclusively on action—not at all 
on belief; but if we read without prepossession, and in candid 
relinquishment of desire to make Apostolic Christianity suit a theory 
of our own, what is written on the subject in Paul’s epistles, we shall 
admit that it had reference to both. St. Paul chides the Oorinthians 
severely for continuing in fellowship with one guilly of immoral 
conduct, and distinctly states that he had subjected to the utmost 
penalty of Christian law two persons who had blasphemed. We must 
not shrink from his words in reference to those persons. He says that 
he delivered them unto the powers of darkness. Christ had promised 
that what was justly done by the Church on earth would be ratified 
by Him in heaven, and St. Paul assumes his earthly sentence to be thus 
ratified. But he makes no allusion toa material force by which the 
sentences of Christian discipline are to be executed. Stern as Paul’s 
sentence may appear, it does not imply that a hair of the head of the 
blasphemers would be touched. If their spiritual punishment was of 
none effect, they were not punished at all Apart from all question of 
his being inspired, St. Paul was a man of large culture, and of com- 
prehensive and systematizing intellect ; elsewhere he expressly recog- 
nises the office of the civil magistrate, and does not shrink from putting 
the sword into his hand. If, therefore, the highest possible offence 
against the law of the Ohristian society —to wit, blaspheming—vwas to 
be treated as an offence against general society, and, as such, to be 
punished by the civil magistrate, he would certainly have stated the 
fact. We must close the New Testament before we can find, either 
expresaly or by implication, a vestige of warrant for making any 
ecclesiastical delinquency a criminal offence. Christian discipline was 
severe. Jesus Christ, as the author of “Eoce Homo” justly observes, 
“ considered heaven and hell to be in His hand ;” and St. Paul clearly 
assumes that the Christian Church, in virtue of the powers committed 
to her by Christ, can admit to heaven or consign to hell. Discipline 
without penalty is a dream; but the penalty of Christian discipline 
is something easentially different from the penalties of civil law. 
There was an Apostolic Church, and there were Apostolic 
Churches. How were they related to each other? What was the 
principle of Church unity, what of Ohurch individuality? Let us 
suppose that, about the time when St. Paul was writing his latest 
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epistles,, three Ohristians—one of Rome, one of Corinth, one of 
Ephesus—had met. Would they not have felt themselves knit in 
sympathy, first of all, as members of one Christian Ohurch—a Ohurch 
distinguished from surrounding Paganism and from the Jewish com- 
munity—a Church with many members, united under one Head ? 
But can we, in the second place, believe that any one of them would 
have attempted, save in the way of friendly suggestion, to press upon 
the others those rites, usages, and peculiarities which pertained to his 
own local Church? The unity of which they would have been conscious 
was a unity of sentiment, a unity of affection, a unity of spirit, a unity 
of fellowship, a unity of faith in Ohrist; but, in the enjoyment of that 
liberty wherewith Ohrist made them free, they would have defended 
against the encroachments ofa rigid uniformity, against the plausible 
pretexts of œ mechanical order, the picturesque diversities of Christian 
life and publio worship in their local Churches. They would thus 
have been able to realize in luaid consciousness the liberty which 
Ohrist bestowed on His Ohurch, and the unity for which, on her 
behalf, Christ prayed. The question we have to answer is, whether 
and how this consciousness may be realized by us at the present day. 

The organization of the Ohristian Church, as we trace it in the ages 
succeeding that of the Apostles, became gradually more formal and 
complete. Without entangling ourselves in discussion as to the 
limits within which the principle of development can legitimately 
operate in the Christian Ohurch, we shall say that ita total exclusion 
seems inconsistent with the deepest Christian law, the law of liberty. 
It is at all eventa an historical fact that the monarchical form of 
Church government developed itself in Christendom, and that the 
Ohurch of Rome spread her imperial mantle over the West. What- 
ever sins may be’ upon the head of the mediæval Ohurch, she at 
least preserved in Europe the idea and the fact of Ohristian unity. 
The ecclesiastical monarch of the Seven Hills, the father-king of 
Ohristendom, exercised a real sovereignty, a sovereignty ecknow- 
ledged throughout the West, and felt to be a higher, gentler, more 
benignant power than that of the fierce kings and steel-clad barons 
of the feudat time. On the utmost verge of the civilized world, 
where the moan of the Atlantic rolled up the green valleys of 
Oonnaught, the fatherhood of the Papa of Ohristendom was felt to 
be a reality, and the rude native was conscious of a fellowship which 
connected him with all the millions that believed in Ohrist. But 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century—candid Romanists 
will admit the fact—medisval Christianity had fallen from its high 
estate, and had been thoroughly debased and corrupted. > The 
Reformation was the awakening of Europe from a asleep which was 
settling into a death-sleep. The awakening was inevitable, indis- 
pensable ; the hour had struck when the mind of Europe was to be 
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wedded toa higher truth; but the bridal-dawn was one of “ thunder- 
peals,” and progress since then has been in storm and travail. The 
unity of Christendom was broken, and remains broken unto this day. 

In the intense intellectual activity which characterized the first 
century after Luther’s revolt from Rome, the process of development 
went on much more rapidly than had been the case in the primitive 
Ohurch. But it did not tend to unity; it tended to diversity. 
Tho expectation, doubtless, of the Reformers at the commencement 
of their work was, that “ private judgment,” if once asserted against 
Rome, would produce a unanimous and identical acceptation of the 
meaning of Scripture throughout Christendom. Lather hoped that 
in translating the Bible he was preparing for Europe a Christian 
unity of truth and light, to replace the medimval unity of submission 
to the Ohurch. Calvin beheld diversity of theological opinion 
arising on all hands; and, in colossal strength of intellect and burn- 
ing intensity of moral fervour, he attempted, by one sweep of 
the dialectic sword-blade, to strike it down. But even the publica- 
tion of the Institutes could not doit. The greatest dogmatic book 
the world ever saw could not level the mountains and fill the 
valleys and bridge the streams of the Bible, so that all men should 
prefer the expeditions monotony of the route laid down by the 
theological engineer to the natural interchange of hill and plain. 
The sudacity of the aggressive intellect—the imperious urgency of 
speculative logic—appalled Calvin in the sixteenth century, as they 
have appalled John Henry Newman in the nineteenth. Oalvin felt 
himself constrained to have recourse to the executioner to guard the 
faith. The profoundest mistakes of the Roman Church in interpreting 
the will of Christ, her intolerance, her spiritual pride, her ecclesiasti- 
cism, gradually infected the Reformation. So, hitherto, it has always 
been. The tragedy, solemn and mysterious, of that grandest of the 
old myths, the myth of Hercules, is ever being repeated. The hydra 
is slain. After toil, and pain, and’ long, dubious battle, that is got 
done. Then the hero dips his arrows in the blood of the monster, 
in order that the venom may kill his foes, and that he may be 
irresistible. It lends him power. Year after year he goes conquer- 
ing, and many an evil does he, by evil, slay. But at last the pang 
which he has so often dealt to others strikes to his own heart; the 
torment he has so often inflicted racks his own joints, and burns 
in his own brain; the hydra blood upon his arrow-point brings him 
his doom, and with the Nemean lion’s akin beneath his limbs, the 
memory of former triumphs unavailing now, he dies in agony. Why 
did he not leave the mortal bane aloneP Why did he covet the means 
of inflicting upon his enemies the bitter anguish, the cureless and 
intolerable hurt? Why must corruption, fraud, iniquity, vanquished 
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by heroio force, leave its drop of easential venom to be adopted into 
the service of truth P The hydra blood—call it plausible persecution, 
call it subtle falsehood, call it half-conscious cowardice, call it 
cruelty, call it superstition, call it intolerance,—will sooner or later 
avenge the hydra’s fate. Truth’s arrows must not be dipped in 
the virus. Point them with the heavenly light. “Be not over- 
come of evil;” engage it, wrestle with it, strike it down: Dut then 
leave it alone; derive no aid from it; avoid all resemblance to it; 
yours are other weapons, yours is diviner force; “overcome evil with 
good.” In the very moment of its victory over Rome, the Reforma- 
tion imbibed enough of the spirit of tyrannous eccleaiasticiam to 
arrest its vital movement, and to destroy, for three centuries at 
least, the unity of the Christian Ohurch. 

That unity was to be aimed at, that the Church on earth ought to 
realize her oneness in Ohrist, the Reformers felt. They yearned 
towards unity with impassioned longing. But, overlooking, as men 
always overlook, the open secret, they sought, not a unity of love 
and life, but a unity of theological definition. To produce so com- 
prehensive and so exact a doctrinal formula, so correct and go con- 
vincing an interpretation of Scripture, that all Ohristians would be 
constrained to accept it, was essentially the problem which the 
Reformers, from the day when Calvin published his Institutes to 
the day when Baxter and the bishops closed their hopeless argu- 
ment in the Savoy Conference, strove to solve. Logic and always 
more logio, definition and always more definition, controversy 
upon controversy, division upon division,—this was the practical 
issue. To Calvin’s “Institutio Ohristianw Religionis” must guc- 
ceed Turretin’s “Institutio Theologiæ® Elenctic®;” and if the work 
of Calvin is all aglow with moral and imaginative fire, there 
is no glow on the ashy flats and drear sandy “ places” of Turretin. 
For the despotic infallibility of Rome the Reformers substituted 
the despotic infallibility of the ypapý Océxvevoros, the Book filled 
with the breath of God. The application of this name to the 
Bible who can gainsay? That there is a Divine breathing in all 
ita pages, what soul which has any harmony with the Divine has 
not feltP But that the Divine breathing in Scripture is alone 
authoritative; that there is no Divine breathing in conscience, in 
reason, in nature, in any literature except the literature of the 
Hebrews and the early Obristian Church; this is an error on 
the opposite side, and one equally grievous. It is easy to see 
how contention and division would arise from the inexorable 
assertion of a Protestant infallibility against the infallibility of 
the Church of Rome. Different sections of Protestants arrived 
at diverse conclusions as to the meaning of Scripture. Each 
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section deemed it a sacred duty to insist upon its own reading. 
Each section persecuted the sections which disallowed its own read- 
ing. Sad and stern as the faot is, it is indisputable that there was 
no Church of the Reformation which, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, had not the stain of Christian blood upon it; and Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists—to go no further-——had 
upon their hands the stain of Protestant blood. 

The Reformation, however, was not without its priceless result. 
The spirit of man had once for all been struck broad awake; the 
unconscious, childlike faith of the mediseval time had been dissipated 
for ever; and it is well that it was dissipated, for manhood is in 
advance of childhood. The future held in it, for the Ohristian 
Ohurch, perplexity and peril, but, at the same time, boundless possi- 

ility. An unconscious, unexamined, taken-for-granted faith is not 
the right faith for reasoning man; and, however arduous the 
journey, however many the centuries which might be necessary for 
performing it, sure it at least is that, if the human race was to attain 
the summit of spiritual civilization, the interval between the repose 
of ignorance and the repose of knowledge was to be traversed. The 
. grander achievements of historical progreses are seldom rapidly 
effected ; two or three centuries do not count for much in the 
chronology of Providence; and it is no extravagant supposition that 
‘the times which have succeeded the breaking up of the unity of the 
mediaval Ohurch will prove to have been but stages in the transition 
to a Ohristian unity still more august, still more comprehensive, still 
more spiritual. 

The State-Church arrangement, which we find adopted through- 
out Protestant Europe at the close of the seventeenth century, was 
probably as good as the circumstances of the case permitted, but it 
had defects and drawbacks which rendered it merely provisional. It 
circumscribed Ohurch unity within the bounds of nationality ; 
obliterated the consciousness of a common Christendom; and lowered. 
the New Testament ideal of human brotherhood into a comparatively 
selfish and worldly ideal of patriotism. On the other hand, an im- 
portant benefit was conferred by this arrangement in that it put an 
end to the conception of Ohurch government as necessarily centred in 
one place. The national independence of Ohurches was practically 
asserted, and that in a highly effective manner, by the erection and 
maintenance of national establishments. In whatever way the unity 
of Ohristendom may be recovered, it will never more be by the sub- 
mission of local Churches to the Roman See. Another advantage of 
the State-Ohurch arrangement was that it favoured—to say that it 
caused would be too atrong—the subsidence of theological excitement, 
the cessation of theological controversy, and promoted a more reflec- 
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tive action of the human mind. The system was m harmony with 
the general mental quiescence of the eighteenth century. It has 
been much the fashion with the intense school of writers, headed by 
Mr. Carlyle, to disparage the eighteenth century; to denounce its 
want of faith ; to call it mechanical, prosaic, atheistic; and to bewail 
the faithless condition in which it has left us of a younger time. 
“The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at tho full, and round earth’s shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle farled ; 

But now I only hear 

Tts melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world.” 
This is Mr. Matthew Arnold’s very beautiful poetio version of 
what Mr. Carlyle has been telling us in vehement prose for twenty 
yoars. But, with the deference due to genius so powerful as 
Mr. Oarlyle’s and so refined as Mr. Arnold’s, it may be maintained 
that vehemence and intensity are neither the sole nor the necessary, 
neither the highest nor the most characteristic, concomitants of a 
true faith. It would now be generally admitted by thoughtful men 
that Mr. Oarlyle’s vehemence has blinded him to important aspects 
of truth, to important though unobtrusive facts. The softer touches 
in nature’s landscapes, the half-lights, the suggested forms, the 
reserve, the qualification, the shade, are apt to escape his impatient 
glance. He will hear of no faith which has companionship with 
doubt. He breaks the bruised reed and quenches the smoking flax. 
Reflection, however, will teach us that faith, in order to be sincere, 
need not be intense, and that in a time of inquiry, speculation, 
culture, it can hardly be an intelligent faith unless it has known 
something of doubt. Mental composure, deliberate weighing of 
evidence, distinct consciousness of difficulties on both sides, calm 
decision in fayour of that side which appears to be on the whole best 
supported, are not incompatible with strong faith. Candid faith, 
tolerant faith, sympathetic faith, need not be weak faith; fanatical 
faith, superstitious faith, blind faith, is not necessarily the best faith. 
In the eighteenth century, truths and errors, fervently believed and 
precipitately acted on in preceding times, were alike subjected to 
careful examination. Contemplating the result, we are astonished to 
find how much we owe to the quiet, circumspect, unimpassioned age 
which went immediately before our own. When we compare the 
knowledge practically realized by the most advanced peoples of 
Europe at the close of the two jangling, warring centuries, when the 
theologians had it all their own way, with that which had worked 
itself into the habitudes of men in the early part of the preeent cen- 
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tary, our enthusiasm for the centuries of faith is sure to be tempéred, 
our contempt for the century of reflection is likely to be checked. 
Poring over their Bible with breathless earnestness, the theologians 
- of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries did not happen to discover 
in it the doctrine that Ohristians are not to kill men for being 
defective Ohristians, or for refusing to be Ohristians at al. They 
did not make out from it that old women, called witches, were 
not to be burned alive. They did not perceive that, either in principle 
or precept, it condemned slavery. They seem scarcely to have 
had an idea that gentleness, kindness, the infinite of compassion 
and of tenderness, were of the essence of the Gospel of Ohrist. Wor- 
. shipping their ypa) beóxreaoroc, elaborating from it system after 
system of dogmatic theology, they seem hardly to have observed in 
the New Testament that which for us gleams from its whole surface 
like dewdrops on a meadow at sunrise. The leaders of opinion in 
the eighteenth century forced upon the attention of theologians other 
writings, also Divine; characters inscribed by God on the golden tablets 
of the human heart, instincts of mercy and tenderness, instincts of 
justice and veracity, much overlooked in systems of theology, but which, 
when compared with the words of Ohrist, shine out in radiant unison 
with them; laws, moreover, written by God in the physical world; 
laws of beneficence and of power, with which no witch or devil could 
interfere, and which no priest or presbyter was needed to protect. 
The theologians were led to see that, there is more in heaven 
and earth than had been dreamed of in their theology; that the 
ypad? Oedxyevoros is many-leaved as the forest, wide as the starred 
aruro of God; that truth is a beam gathered from many sources— 
nature, conscience, reason, revelation—focussed in the human souL We, 
of the nineteenth century, familiar with the idea and accustomed to 
the practice of toleration, have difficulty in forming a distinct appre- 
hension of a state of mind and of society from which both were 
absent, and will find it a salutary, if samewhat humiliating, thought, 
that Christians did not discover them in the New Testament until told 
to look for tham by men whose memory they religiously execrate. 
When the voice which, in all Europe, spoke most loudly and most 
effectively for mercy to the oppressed, was the voice of Voltaire, 
Ohristian divines might begin to suspect that their study of the 
letter had been killing. It must be admitted that the Ohristian 
Churches were not long in imbibing the enthusiastic humanity of 
the new school In England and America, during the present cen- 
tury, they have led the van in every enterprise of benevolence. 
Their spirit has again become that of an. intense, unconquerable, 
Ohrist-like kindnesa, penetrating as the lightning, soft as tears. No 
one now looking over the Ohristian Churches can fail to see that 
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Ohristianity is the religion of compassion and the religion of 
toleration. The intervention of the eighteenth century, a time of 
pause, of circumspection, of scientifio education, was indispensable 
to the attainment of a higher ideal of Ohurch unity in Ohristendom. 

Can we, then, venture to believe that certain lineaments of that 
unity towards which, from the unity of the mediswval time, we havo 
supposed the Christian world to be moving, are already discernible P 
Oan we, looking wistfully towards the gateways of the morning, 
perceive the faint streaks of dawn touching the cloud-like domes and 
air-drawn pinnacles of a united Ohristian Church? Do the old 
principles, the principles of the Apostolic time, admit of modern 
application? Oan Christians stil, without offence to the liberty 
wherewith Ohrist has made them free, without offence to the order 
which is heaven’s first law, without degradation of faith into indif- 
ference, without degradation of Christian communion into senti- 
mentality, realize, as Christians of Antioch, of Jerusalem, of Thessa- 
lonica realized, in the first century, the unity of the Christian 
Ohurch and the freedom of the Christian Churches? If this question 
is to be answered in the affirmative, we must concede one point, 
namely, that the diversity of rite, usage, and local preference which 
prevailed in the Apostolic Churches, and which we found to be com- 
patible with unity of the Apostolic Church, may be regarded as 
finding its analogue in the present day in the various forms of 
government and the doctrinal peculiarities of particular Churches. 
For many centuries the monarchical or Roman Catholic, the Episco- ` 
palian, the Presbyterian, the Congregational forms of Church govern- 
ment, have been elaborated. The Wesleyan-Methodist form of Ohurch 
government may be defined as a composite order, aiming to com- 
bine the advantages of the other orders, and, of course, entitled 
to rank with them. Hitherto the Church of Rome has stood aloof 
from the Churches of the Reformation ; and, although the diffusion of 
a just and exalted idea of Christian unity throughont the civilized world 
would tend powerfully to break down her isolation, the assumption 
that she is prepared to embrace a new ideal of unity for Ohristendom 
would not be correct, and would impart a visionary air to this whole 
discussion. ‘Throughout the Churches of the Reformation, however, a 
great deal has been already effected towards the attainment and the re- 
cognition of a unity of faith, of fellowship, of spirit, of affection, amid 
diversities of government and specialties of opinion. Between the 
earliest Reformers and many Ohristians of the present day there can 
be detected a harmony of aspiration in this matter which-we fail to 
trace in the controversial ages that intervene. Luther, though his 
zeal for truth was keen and bright as the edge of the sword wherewith 
Ohrist divides the light from the darkness, though his life was “a 
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battle and a march, a warfare with principalities and powers,” found 
only anguish in strife, and yearned with his whole soul towards 
peace and unity. He of all men would most joyfully have recognised 
unity of life pervading, through all its branches, that immortal 
amaranth under the image of which he loved to represent the 
Oburch. Oalvin, decided as was his preference for the Presbyterian 
disciplme, was vividly conscious of the unity of the several divisions 
of the Reformed Ohurch. From his Alpine watch-tower he wrote 
letters of counsel, of sympathy, of fervent appeal, to Reformed 
Ohurches in all European lands, not to Presbyterian only, but to 
Episcopalian on this hand, and to Congregational on that. Those 
letters thrill with a moral ardour, a lofty and rhythmic inspiration, 
worthy of a prophet of the Universal Church ; and there is in them 
no trace of sectarian stringency in enforcing one constitution upon 
all Churches. Those words spoken of the Anglican Service, which 
have so often been quoted by Anglicans against Calvin as unpar- 
donable, mean only that it contains some silly matters, which are, 
however, to be tolerated for the sake of Christian unity, an opinion 
which is not far wide of that held by sensible men at this day. But, 
for the large-heartedneas of Imther and the world-embracing 
sweep of Oalvin’s moral fervour, there came the hair-splitting of 
Oalvinistic and Arminian dogmatism; then followed the olaah: of 
arms between Protestant and Protestant; and soon all was hushed in 
the rigid isolation and crystalline cold of the State Ohurches. What 
Hooker could truthfully deny, namely, that the Church of England 
rejected all ordination except that of bishops, became a fact; and the 
Ohurch of Rome could fairly boast that, while she maintained her 
unity in its pristine enthusiasm, the Reformed Ohurches were united 
only by a common renunciation of her allegiance. But of late there 
have been many indications of a change of spirit in Christendom, and 
of the revival of ancient principles in modern forms. As free Churches, 
in America, in Scotland, in England, have risen into importance, the 
consciousness of a Church unity similar to that of the Apostolic 
Ohurch has tended steadily to grow. The feeling exists, though it 
has as yet found no organ of expression. It is already not too 
much to say that a large majority of the ministers and members of 
the free Ohurches throughout Obristendom regard each other as 
belonging to one Ohristian Ohurch—the Episcopalianism, the Pres- 
byterianism, the Congregationalism, the Wesleyaniam, being special 
and denominational; the Christianity being the primary and vital 
concern. A. liberty not anarchio yet genuine, an order not artificial 
but real and vital, a diversity manifold enough to embrace every 
form of Obristian administration, a unity on the fine spiritual lines 
of which Christian sympathy should go pulsing forth to girdle the 
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world, might be attainable on these terms. The idea of such a unity 
is, indeed, by no means confined to Reformed Ohurches not in con- 
nection with the State. It is as cordially embraced by individuals 
within the Church of England as it is in any communion under 
heaven, and the number embracing it extends rapidly; nor is it an 
unwarrantable assertion that some of the best minds in the Church 
of Rome aspire more or less vaguely towards such unity, as forming a 
higher ideal for Ohristendom than that of Papal supremacy. 

There is no cause why this idea should not continue to diffuse itself 
in the Ohurch of England; there is no cause why the clergy and the 
laity of the Church of England should not enter now into spiritual com- 
munion with those of other Christian Churches which are willing to 
join hands of fellowship with them; nevertheless, it must be frankly 
admitted that the freedom, self-government, and self-support of the 
Anglican Ohurch are indispensable to the complete practical realiza- 
tion of this Ohristian Ohurch unity in England. And that for several 
reasons. In the first place, it is only in the enjoyment of freedom 
and self-government that the Ohurch can exercise the spiritual 
discipline assigned her by Christ. There may be no reason in the 
nature of things why the Church should not be both endowed by the 
State and self-governing; but the condition on which the Church of 
England has been established hitherto is the neutralization of her 
powers as a Ohurch; and no party maintains that, except in the 
event of her becoming disestablished, there is a possibility of altering 
this state of affairs. Ohurch discipline may be a good or a bad 
thing; but it is clearly out of the question when every man in 
England is by law a member of the Ohurch, and may legally claim 
her privileges. Ecclesiastical freedom may be dangerous or may be 
safe; but it is clearly non-existant when and where a clergyman 
will make himself a criminal if he refuses to read the Burial Service 
over a suicide, whose words, written just before he committed the act, 
prove his lucid and tremorless sanity, but whom a coroner’s jury, 
consciously lying in order that the clergyman may be legally bound 
to lie also, have pronounced insane. In the second place, it is im- 
possible that ‘the distinction between established and non-established 
Churches should exist without being felt to be invidious, and inter- 
fering with that fellowship which, if this unity were realized, would 
subsist between all Ohurohes. We are bound to recognise the facts 
of human nature, and one of them is, that a petted sister will be 
envied by neglected sisters. In the United States the Churches are 
emulous enough in pushing forward the operations proper to them as 
Churches ; but beyond this generous and healthful rivalry they have 
no feud; and the result is seen in a degree of mutual respect, of 
intelligent sympathy and tolerance, which delighted and amazed 
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De Tocqueville. Individuals of noble character may and do rise above 
this temper in England; bat of the general fact that Nonconformists 
view Ohurchmen with jealousy, and Ohurchmen Nonoonformists 
with. contempt, there can be no doubt. In the third place, the 
existing relationship between the Ohurch and the State in England 
practically forces upon Ohurchmen a false ideal—-an ideal which 
belongs to the world, not to thé Ohurch. It ia not enough that 
the motives, feelings, habitades, ambitions, of a Ohurch of Ohriat 
should be decorous, respectable, on the average of decent and digni- 
fied worldHness. To be well considered in society; to be accepted 
as an equal by men of wealth and rank; to be the spiritual and 
magisterial potentate of a parish; to be conscious of superiority to, 
Dissenters; to bask in a lustre reflected from the pomp and grandeur 
of civil government—these things may one and all be in themselves 
blameless. But they are not the objects, rewards, ambitions, of the 
Ohurch of Ohrist, They are not the ideal of the New Testament; they 
are not the unsearchable riches; they are not the things which Ohrist 
in His discourses commends. ‘All these things do the Gentiles seek.” 
The righteousness of the kingdom of heaven is to exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees. What seems white in the smoky 
town will show as dingy grey against mountain snow; and dignified 
clerical habitudes, pleasant ag they may be to the worldly eye, are dim 
and tarnished when seen against the serene radiance of that heavenly 
ideal which it is the office of the Church of Christ to embody upon 
earth. 

Let it not be thought that the unity of this many-mansioned 
Ohurch, this many-branched vine of the nations, would be a dream | 
or a sentiment, without definition and without bounds. In the 
Apostolic age, in the medisval age, in every period when the unity 
of the Ohristian Ohurch has been apprehended, there have bean 

‘philosophies and heresies, more or lees tinged with Christian light, 
whose professors were not received within the Ohristian pale. It will 
always remain true, as Coleridge said, that “ what does not withstand. 
has itself no standing ground;” and the very idea of order involves 
a principle of exclusion as well as a principle of inclusion. The 
Church will not renew her youth or extend her conquests by divesting 
herself of her distinctive character. But, first, the unity contem- 
plated is that of a common spirit, a common aim, a common alle- 

` giance, not that of incorporation; and this implies that its terms 
may be large and expansive. It requires no sacrifice of independence, 
no obliteration of district or national boundaries. In the next place, 
after eighteen—now nearly nineteen—centuries of God’s teaching 
in the experiences of Christian civilization, we may be expected to 
take in its simplicity and beneficence the rule of Ohrist on the subject 
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of exclusion from Christian fellowship. Has this or that Church, 
during these Ohristian centuries, been recognised by God? Has 
she wrought miracles of soul-healing in the name of Christ P? Then, 
“forbid her not:” where the Divine Spirit has given the rain and 
the sunshine, where fruit has been ripened for the gathering of the 
angels, there man may give the hand of fellowship. In the third 
place, the difficulty, if it will ever be felt, is abstract and future. A 
multitude of branch Churches are now practically ready to acknow- 
ledge each other as united in one Christian Ohurch. Lastly, itis the 
taunt of a superficial scepticism to affirm that the essentials of the 
Christian faith cannot be distinguished from its accidents, and that the 
august name of orthodoxy, inscribed by every sectarian on his flag, 
has no definable meaning. The clever things which have been said 
on this point are not true. The Danube has many tributaries, some 
’ of them lordly rivers; but it is not hard to trace the course of the 
sovereign stream. The main current of Christian verity may be seen 
winding through the Christian centuries, broad enough to bear on 
its bosom vessels of all sizes,—herring-boat and frigate, barge and 
argosy,—but between banks which can be clearly traced. That the 
unity of the Godhead is, mystically, inexplicably, ineffably, three- 
fold ; that man has sinned; that his sin has brought him so low that 
the unaided powers of his nature cannot raise him up again; that 
he is restored through the sacred mysteries of atonement and regene- 
ration; that Deity and humanity have met in the God-man; that 
love to God, allegiance to Divine law in conscience and revelation, 
without measure, and love to man according to the measure of strict 
equality between the claims of one’s neighbour and the claims of 
one’s self, are the practical outcome of all religion and all morality : 
these are points to which the assent of an overwhelming majority of 
Ohristians has in all ages been given, and in comparison with which 
preferences of Church government and specialties of rite or opinion 
are of minor importance. How far beyond these lines of demarcation 
the range of Church unity might ultimately extend is a question 
which would be settled in due time. Meanwhile, if all Christians who 
agree on these points were to realize that their denominational dif- 
ferences are embraced within the walls of Ohrist’s Church on earth, 
a consciousness of unity would pervade the Churches of the Re- 
formation such as they have not known since western Christendom 
was rent in twain. 

It is not out of place to remark that, to the orchestral harmony of 
a Ohurch embracing at once all Reformed Churches, and ultimately, 
wo may hope, all Churches whatsoever, the Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land would contribute some of the deepest, most expressive, and most 
beautiful notes. The Anglican Church performs for Christendom an 
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inestimable service in that she bridges the chaam of the Refcrmation 
in a way in which it is not elsewhere bridged. True, it is not 
possible for a Church holding the Ohristian verity to cut herself away 
from antiquity. The truth is ever young and eyer old. Calvin’s 
great idea, that, wherever Ohristians can look up to God’s sky, there 
they may constitute a Church as ancient as the breath of God which 
gives it life, must not be in the smallest degree qualified. But the 
Anglican Church has preserved, as no other Protestant Ohurch has 
preserved, the external framework of the medimval Church, and with 
this a precious and most Ohristian capability of appreciating, honour- 
ing, assimilating, what was good in the medisval Ohurch. Less 
than any other Protestant Ohurch has she accepted the bitter and 
“venomous notion, the cruel and Ohristleas calumny, that the medipval 
Church was a mere synagogue of Satan, and that the Latin Ohurch 
was Antichrist. Looking along the vista of centuries, the Ohuroh 
of England can see that, at times, the darkness enveloping the old 
Ohurch of Ohristendom was deep, that the day-spring from on high 
scarcely touched her towers, the immortal fire scarcely glimmered 
on her altars; but that she was always a Ohurch of Christ no true 
Anglican will dispute. Take it all in all, view it in connection with 
the general civilization of modern times, you will find no chapter 
in the history of man more splendid, heroio, and inspiring than that 
in which the central figure and the dominant influence is the 
medisval Ohurch. Ohivalry, which gave a new word to human 
language, a new tone to the music of speech, reminding mankind 
for ever of an intrepidity smiling in battle-storm, and a gentleness 
assuaging defeat and exalting and refining victory—the crusades, 
which thrilled Europe with a common inspiration, and decided the 
question whether modern civilization was to be of the Oross or of the 
Orescent—the Gothic cathedrals, strong with earth’s utmost strength 
of massive wall and rocky buttress, tender with saintliest aspiration 
in delicate pinnacle and fretted spire: these the mediæval Church 
can claim as her own, and with these the Ohurch of England can 
glow in kindred and filial sympathy. The medimval idea, also,—or 
rather, the medisval fact,—of a Christian unity extending from the 
moaning Hebrides to the waters of Sicily, comes naturally home to 
the Ohurch of England. She can well impress upon her sisters 
of the Reformation that, though separation may be for Ohristians a 
duty, yet it ought always to be a pain; and that indifference to the 
realization of a spiritual unity for Christendom is of the nature of 
deadly sin. 

A special advantage of this attitude of the Ohurch of England 
towards the medieval Church is that it promotes a just, candid, and 
intelligent feeling towards Roman Oatholics in the present day. 
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The Ohurch of Rome, as has been said, stands at this moment self- 
excluded from the pale of a Christian unity which would religiously 
respect the liberties of particular Churches and recognise all forms of 
Ohureh government. Her monarchical form of government may be 
legitimate ; for specialties of doctrine she may be answerable to hor 
Lord alone; but her all-grasping imperialism is self-exclusive. 
While her terms of admission to fellowship are unconditional sur- 
render of Christian freedom and private judgment, petitions from 
Anglicans for reconcilement with her are abject, and imitations of 
her in dreas and gesture are frivolous. But it is of supreme im- 
portance that Ohristians not in communion with the Church of 
Rome should be free to take note of what in her is good, and should 
have an intelligent sympathy with all movements of genuine spiritual 
life in Roman Oatholic countries. In days of terrible pressure 
and peril like these, when prejudice, and prepossession, and custom, 
and plausible hallucination, and expedient error are going before 
the wind of science like burnt thatch before a West Indian hurri- 
cane, it is inexpressibly to be desired, on purely scientific grounds, 
that the facts of the religious consciousness, as rightly, distinctively, 
immutably, in all that they involve of spiritual relationship and 
immortal destiny, characterizing man as a species, should be as 
broadly and fairly represented as possible. Science cannot refuse 
to man what it fiercely demands for every other species, or allege 
that in him alone nature’s writing of desire and aspiration, nature’s 
holiest scripture graven on the heart, is frustrate and a lie. But 
if the acrid foam of theological hatred be upon our lips, if devout 
Protestants feel themselves conscience-driven to suspect and revile 
devout Roman Oatholics, if the most religious men in the world 
cannot calmly and unanimously say what it is that the inspiration of 
the Almighty in their souls tells them, if the defence of the central 
fortresses of spiritual truth is conducted by mere platoon-firing 
and the chance onset of mutually vituperative bands,—what can we 
hope to do against the serried ranks and disciplined fighting and 
perfect accord and implacable hostility of the atheistic line? When 
the conflict is no longer a skirmish of outposts, but the last intrench- 
ments of the Christian position are being assailed,_when the contest 
is “ not for names and words, or half-views, but for elementary notions 
and distinctive moral characters,’ —the aid of the Newmans and the 
Déllingers of Roman Catholic Ohristendom is not to be dispensed 
with. 

The idea of Divine worship, handed down in the Church of 
England from medimval times, is in harmony with the spirit and 
consonant to the requirementa of the present day. To put it in 

one word, the Ohurch of England contemplates worship as an exercise 
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of the soul towards God rather than as an influence of man upon 
man. It was a necessity of the position ocoupied by the Reformers 
that they should exalt the office of the preacher; the reform of 
religion proceeded, to a considerable extent, from an intellectual im- 
pulse, and Ohristendom thirsted for the preaching of the word. But 
in no nation or period had it previously been held that the address 
of.ohe man to the congregation could form a chief part of the worship 
of God. In proportion as the culture of the laity has extended and as 
instruction of all kinds has been diffused by the press, the inadequacy 
and unsatisfactoriness of “hearing sermon” by way of publicly wor- 
shipping God have been felt. - That reasonable and serious objections 
may be taken to the Anglican form of worship we do not deny. In 
respect of brevity and of variety, it admits of easy and great improve- 
‘ment. Itis not possible that any vividness of impression or definiteness 
of application should attach to phrases used every Sunday for, say, ' 
twenty or thirty years. Nevertheless it would be difficult to express 
the value of the service rendéred to Protestant Ohristandom by the 
Ohurch of England in preserving in her Prayer-Book a large part of 
the purest and loftiest devotional literature poaseased by the human 
race. The Te Deum itself, perhaps the very grandest hymn in which 
the spirit of man ever rose in adoration towards the throne.of God, 
might have passed out of Protestant worship in England, had it not 
occupied a place'in the Anglican Prayer-Book. And if average 
„Anglican preaching may, with show of reason, be alleged to want 
fervour, logical stringency, and oratorical power, it is better that 
this should be-so than that countenance should be ‘given to the 
monstrous notion that,i in being intellectually enter etter by a popular 
preacher, a man is worshipping God. 

Another priceless truth which the Anglican Ohurch as preserved 
to Protestant Christendom is that a preponderating element in worahip 
is praise. If we meditate the matter in religious silence, or if we consult 
the precedents afforded us by Scripture, we shall find that the simple 
act of adoration, the bowing of the head in reverent homage to the 
Infinite One, the lifting up of the voice in joyful acclaim of gratitude 
and praise, are of the vary essence of worship. “ Whoso offereth praise 
glorifieth me.” These are the express words of Scripture, put into 
the lips of the Eternal God, and they comprise a Divine philosophy 
of creation, a statement of the cause why the sublime procession of 
being in this world ends with humanity. Man is the note of articu- 

‘late musio in which dumb natare, preluding through the past 
eternity, at last breaks out in praise to God. The conscious utterance 
of praise is the distinctive and the supreme act of the human soul. 
And with praise is naturally connécted exullation, rapture; the joy 
of it in its deepest moments is too great to be expressed by the mere 
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human voice; on wings and waves of melody from stringed instru- 
ments and organs, it-rolls its anthem to the aky; it becomes costatio, 
uncontrollable; it thrills, in its ultimate paroxysms, through vein 
and limb, and inspires the glowing gesture and the rhythmic dance. 
Such was worship to the Hebrew psalmist; and so far have we 
travelled from the very power of conceiving it, that modern ultra- 
Puritans, “swathed in the shroud of their creeds,” and painfully try- 
ing to convince themselves that Ohrist has taken from His Church tho 
stringed instruments and organs which mingled in Israel’s worship 
of Jehovah, think they give you pause when they aak whether 
dance as well as music is still to be included in Divine worship. 

Yes, surely; if the dancer is as Miriam or as David, and the occa- 
sion and the rapture great. The Anglican type of worship has, 
in this respect,a notable advantage over the Puritan type. The 
express attribution of glory to God,—the loud calling upon all worlds 
to praise Him,—the lifting up of voice and soul to magnify and extol 
Him,—appear more deciaively in the worship of the Ohurch of 
England than in that of any other Protestant Ohurch. As the 
animosities of the seventeenth century have died away, the Noncon- 
formist Ohurches have profited greatly by the example of the Church 
of England in mattera of worship; and if there were but one Free 
Ohurch in England, with Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Oongregational 
branches, the benefit would be still more widely diffused. 

Would a free Episcopalian Ohuroh, thus related to sister Churches 
in England, be sectarian? Would she refuse consideration to the 
individual conscience, the original mind? Only upon one hypothesis 
can we return an affirmative answer to this question; namely, that 
the statesman and the worldling, and they alone, can save the 
Church of Ohrist from sectarianism. This hypothesis must be dis- 
missed. Ohristians ought not to be afraid of Christianity; the 
discipline of Christian brethren is not necessarily harsh. The Ohurch 
of Obrist was not designed to be a neutral ground between philo- 
sophy on the one hand and fanaticiam on the other—a pleasant lounge 
for indecisive souls. A Ohurch administration, in the second place, 
shared in by the laity, need not exhibit the narrowness attributed to 
ecclesiastics; and it is not found in experience that the clergy and 
the members of free Episcophlian Churches are conscious of being 
in bondage, or of lacking opportunity to think and speak. The 
mode in which liberty is secured in free Episcopalian Ohurches—in 
that of the United States, for example—is not only practically effec- 
tive in relation to the vitality and vigour of opinion, but seems more 
natural, more honourable, more consistent with moral intrepidity and 
intellectual candour, than that which we have in the Church of 
England. The American Church has attained comprehension by 
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broadening her basis—by rejecting, for one thing, the Athanasian 
creed. The Church of England is in theory bound by Act of Par- 
liament to absolute uniformity of creed and worship: in practice 
almost any latitude of faith and ritual may be ventured on. In the 
one case the house is adapted by its inmates to what they feel to be 
their wants; in the other, the old number of rooms, the old walls 
and partitions are retained, but the locks are taken from the doors, 
the windows are allowed to fall in, whoso likes may come or go, and 
all manner of sheds, awnings, and other irregular places of accom- 
modation are run up about it. A mind of rectitude and courage 
would prefer the comprehension of large-spirited standards to the 
comprehension of practically neglected laws. There is, not the 
remotest probability that a free Anglican Ohurch would be narrow 
and sectarian ; all which can pass for evidenoo on the subject points 
the other way. As a semi-political institution, the Church of England 
has indeed been reactionary, obstructive, servile, almost abject; her 
doctrines of unlimited submission to kings, unlimited repression of 
peoples, have bean very pitiful; but these things were alien to her 
true nature, strenuous attempts to convert her torments into her 
elements; and her own true literature, through all its spacious 
and fruitful provinces, is tolerant and great. 

Yet another question we must put and answer, forced upon us as it 
is by one of the most graceful writers, one of the clearest thinkers, 
one of the most melodious poets of the day. Would the scheme of 
Church unity which has been outlined lead us apart from the main 
current of English and European tendency? Would it promote 
“ hole-and-corner religion,” and favour provinoialism of thought and 
, of characterP The question is of grave importance. The main 
current of world-history, if only it be well discerned, is the path of 
Providence. Naturalists tell us that in those parte of the ocean floor 
over which the gulf-stream passes, the temperature is raised, and life 
abounds ; in those over which it does not pass, the water rests chill 
and motionless on weedless shingle and sterile sand. In like manner 
it is in the main currents of civilization that the life of humanity is 
vivid, and that institutions endued with a true vitality spring up. 
At this moment there does not seem to be any special difficulty in 
ascertaining how the main stream of European tendency seta in 
things religious and ecclesiastical Few would agree with Mr. Arnold 
in believing that it lingers by the falling towers and crumbling 
battlements of our old State Churches. A cool observer in the Pa 
Mali Gazette, a newspaper which is angularly calm and mirror-like 
in ita reflection of contemporary facts, comes to a very different con- 
clusion :— 

“ Look,” he says, “at Italy, Spain, France, and Austria, Ia it not 
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obvious to every one that the ideal towards which they are tending, for 
good or for evil, is that of a» free Ohurch in a free State? In America, 
where the tendencies of the age have had full swing, a pure voluntary 
system is the result. In the English colonies, where the institutions of the 
mother country still exorcise some influence, the system is slightly, ve 
alightly, qualified. In England, as every one can see, we are moving wi 
rapid steps in the same direction, though as yet the consummation is pro- 
bably distant.” 

The Church of England is already isolated among Episcopalian 
Churches. Her daughters have become free. “The general and 
perpetual voice of men,” said Hooker, “is as the sentence of God ;” 
and mankind in these years, with steadily deepening acclaim, declaro 
that the State-Church arrangement has played its part, and that the 
Church and all her Ohurches must once more appeal to God and to 
the people. France is a country in which the State-Church principlo 
is in full operation. Does the Christian religion gain in consequence? 
The men of culture in France are for the most part of the religion 
of Cicero and Seneca, with some tincture, perhaps, of Ohristian senti- 
ment and Christian ethics; the commonalty, in towns at least, are 
fiercely atheistic. In meetings of working men in France the name of 
the Saviour is received with execration. In America, where all 
Ohurches are free, the vigour, the fervour, the rooted vitality of the 
popular religion is well known. Does France reap advantage in a 
political point of view from the establishment and endowment of all 
Churches? Far from it. The direct association of the Imperial 
Government with religion is one of the most powerful producing 
causes of the chronic disaffection of the country. In America all 
Ohurches are clamorously patriotic, and with one voice support 
authority. 

The Free Ohurches of the United Kingdom, if Mr. Gladstone’s 
ecclesiastical policy were universally applied in these realms, 
would, in perfect accordance with Apostolic principle and practice, 
be courts of one Ohurch of God in the land. From them all, 
like the sound of many waters, would ascend a choral hymn ` 
to Christ. Separated, not by invidious preferences or artificial 
degradations, but by the varying spontaneities of Ohristian life, 
peer and peasant, queen and subject, worshipper in cathedral aisle 
and in chapel pew, would foel themselves as king, barons, and 
retainers felt theniselyes in the olden time, to be members of one 
Christian Church. All that is strong and all that is venerable and 
beautiful in the religious past of England would blend in the 
influences of such a Ohurch ; the rugged Nonconformity of Oromwell 
and Milton would be touched with a mellowing beam in the expe- 
rience of wider fellowship; the reverent comeliness, the gracious 
dignity of the Church of England would take a serener, a diviner 
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glow, as the lustre of earthly precedence faded from her brow, and 
a new glory fell upon her from heaven. The cottage homes of 
England in cluster round her walls, the sweet soft songs of praise 
from worshipping families mingling with the great psalm of a people’s 
adoration in pillared aisle and vaulted roof, this Ohurch of all the 
Churches would be indeed national. Mighty in her meekness, grand 
in her lowliness, this Church of England would play an august and 
hallowed part in the drama of European civilization. While 
materialism, haggard and austere as its own law of physical 
necessity, cast its giant shadow along the world, quenching tho 
light of flower and dewdrop, and hushing the singing of the birds, 
it would teach that religion which, in the infinite richness of its 
humanity, has evidence and earnest that it is Divine. While phi- 
logophy, tearless and stern, folded round her limbs her robe of self- 
sufficience, and declared that man’s highest achievement is to front 
with proud submission his doom of eternal death, this many-mansioned 
Church, in‘answering symphonies of music, now tender, now sublime, 
would proclaim the Divine power of gentleness, the Divine signifi- 
cance of sorrow, the infinite might of kindness, the Gospel of the 
Ohild, of the Oross, of the Crown; the Gospel of Divine helpfulness 
~nd of human sympathy; the Gospel which, into earth’s humblest 
iwelling, sheds a ray of heaven, and sees in death but the image 
of the Saviour Himself, coming, the Good Shepherd, at eventide, to 
gather in His flock. 
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THE WORKING MEN’S PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE Reform Bill of 1867 has, we are told, at last secured a real 
representation of the Working Classes. This was the common 
opinion just after that bill had passed—some perhaps hold that 
opinion now. Yet the number of men who really represent the 
feclings and mind of the Working Men of England™ is increased 
by—one. Mr. Mundella, member for Sheffield, formerly a workman 
himself, and now the leader in the movement for arbitration between 
Masters and Workmen, is the one man among the new members 
who can really say that he understands and represents the Working 
Classes. It is easy, no doubt, to say that this is due to the want of 
confidence felt by the workmen in their own leaders; that they 
prefer to be led by middle-class men, and that it is well that they 
do so. All this may have had truth in its time, but considerable 
doubt has been thrown on the present truth of the firat two statements 
by some episodes in the recent election; clear proof has been’ given, 
that whatever truth they may still have, they only supply a very 
small portion of the reasons for this failure. It is in the story of 
the episodes to which I allude—in the reasons for failure which the 
* I confine myself sizictly to England in this article, as (with one exception) I know 
of the personne of Scotch and Irish members. 
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statements that I have quoted do not supply, that I find the justi- 

fication of the Society whose name I have placed at the head of this 
paper. I will take as an example of what I mean the one of these 
episodes of which I can speak with most certainty—the candidature 
of my friend, Mr. Odger, at Ohelsea. The workmen of Ohclsea 
desired ta find 3 man who would really represent them, and whom 
they knew they could trust—a man whom they could choose for 
themselves, and who did not thrust himself upon them from 
outside. They did not desire to stand aloof from the Liberal party, 
and merely return & representative of labour.’ On the contrary, they 
cordially accepted Mr. Dilke, and were ready to work with the 

. members of the other classes in returning him. But in Sir H. Hoare 
they saw merely a rich baronet, who had been unseated for bribery, 
and who was now offering himself on his own responsibility to a 
borough in which he was merely accepted os ‘a post to hang the 
Liberal flag upon” (as some more modest candidate lately described 
himself). 

_ With:this feeling, then, they chose a candidate who was known 
to them for his unusually wide acquaintance with the labour qucs- 
tion, for his singular independence of oharacter* and administrative 
ability. He came forward at their request, and, in doing s0, 
distinotly disclaimed the idea of being a mere representative of 
labour. Rather to the irritation, as I have since discovered, of somo 
of his middle-class admirers, he insisted on interesting himself in tho 

` general political topics of the ‘day; and when he did touch cn the 
labour quostion, he was not afraid of putting forward that side of his 
opinions which was least welcome to the workmen whom he was 
addressing.t Butthe Wiig section of the Liberal party in Ohelsea— 

I use the word as expressing a Whig tone of feeling, rather than 
mere Whig ‘opinions—were determined to resist this “now man.” 
They first raised the ory that he was dividing the Liberal interest. 
Anxious to avoid every appearance of mere class factiousnoes, Mr. 
Odger and his Committee consented to submit the claims of Sir II. 
Hoare and himself to three arbitrators, to be chosen by members of 
the Committees of the two candidates. Sir H. Hoare’s zeal for the 

union of the Liberal party seems at first to have broken down at this 
proposition. He declined arbitration; and though he was invited to 
come forward by another constituency, he preferred to remain in 

Chelsea and “split the Liberal interest.” Subsequent disclosures no 
doubt showed some excuse for Ais decision on this point; whether 


* He had opposed, as Secretary of the Trades’ Council, the early strikes aguinst 


t T alade here especially to a meeting at the Vestry Hall, Chelsea, at which I was 
myself present. 
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his supporters were equally justified in their conduct, is more doubt- 
ful. But in the meantime a series of the most vulgar attacks ever 
made by a newspaper were directed against Mr. Odger by a paper 
which, unfortunately, was supposed to represent the “gentlemanly 
interest.” The writer of these articles will, no doubt, be delighted 
to receive the assurance of a personal friend of Mr. Odger’s, that 
those attacks did give that gentleman real pain. But a change 
came over the mind of Sir H. Hoare and his supporters, and they 
consented. to accept the offer of arbitration, and to abide by the 
issue. Mr. Odgers Committee eagerly accepted this offer, and 
promised, if Mr. Odger should be advised to retire, that they and 
he would support {Sir H. Hoare, and persuade their friends to 
do so. But to their surprise and disgust, they then discovered 
that Sir H. Hoare’s Committee could not promise to induce their 
supporters to vote for a workman—the tradesmen and gentry of the 
borough being determined to have a gentleman member. Under 
these ciroumstances nothing was left for the arbitrators but to decide 
that Mr. Odger’s chances of success were so small that he ought to 
retire in favour of Sir H. Hoare.* 

I have dwelt on this episode at some length because I wished to 
show that while the workmen: thought, not unnaturally, that one of 
their own class would best understand and represent them, they had 
no wish to inaugurate a social war at the polling-booths, but were 
ready to work with men of another class. Had the middle-class 
worked cordially with them, much bitterness of feeling might have 
been spared, and the organization of which I am about to speak 
would have been needless. The main object, then, of this associa- 
tion is to return workmen to Parliament. Any further objects 
which it may have may be subject of future consideration, and I 
shall allude to them incidentally at the end of this article. For the 
present I am concerned with this point only. 

As my belief is that the moral and social effect of this Association 
will, if rightly directed, be precisely the reverse of that which is 
feared by many whose opinions deserve all respect, my arguments 
for it will naturally take the shape of answers to their main objection. 

That objection is none the less weighty because it may be 
summed. up shortly—in the charge that we, who profess to desire 
the union of classes, are in reality setting class against class, and 
desiring a purely class representation. My answer is, that though 
appearances may be against us, we are really desiring to destroy 

-olass representation. First, then: workmen have, till within the 
last year or two, been inclined to withdraw from general political 

* Thave dwelt chiefly on this cass for the reason I mentioned ; but some will think 
the Aylesbury and Werwick elections even stronger cases, sinco Megara, Howel and, 
remer did not in any sense split the Liberal interest. 
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action, “and busy themselves mainly with the struggle between 
themselves and their employers—with those questions which, by an 
arbitrary and artificial distinction, we call “social,” not “ political.” 
Thus they were found more and more to look upon their “ interests” 
as the one object to which they cared to devote themselves, and to 
which all others must be subordinated. 

The most obvious means of breaking down this feeling must be to 
induce workmen to interest themselves in the larger national ques- 
tions which continually come before Parliament. Now mere enfran- 
chisement is not of itself sufficient for that purpose, if workmen are 
to form a class of electors who cannot be elected. That produces a 
narrowness in their views on legislation, leas intense, no doubt, than 
was caused by their former isolation, but still even more obvious to 
other classes, because affecting “pubic” measures. I believe, too, 
that (paradoxical as it may sound) a workman-member would be less 
“a mere representative of labour” than a middle-class Radical often 
is. The workman is known to his own class; they choose him 
because they know him ; they are proud of him and of all he says; in 
short, they vote for a man, not for a set of opinions. Therefore he has 
freer leave to speak than a representative of whom they know 
less, and whom, therefore, they trust less. Supposing, too, that the 
middle-class Radical and the workman are both men of generous 
impulses and wide sympathies, the very width and generosity which 
would lead the middle-class man to speak strongly on the side of a class 
other than his own would have the same effect on the workman, and 
therefore would produce an exactly opposite result. 

But, further, I believe most strongly that the effect on the work- 
man’s view of his own class questions would become wider by bring- 
ing him personally into contact with the men of other classes arguing 
for opposite interests. For let us always remember that these class 
quarrels have arisen from the misunderstandings of men by men, not 
of doctrines by doctrines. If we can show the average middle-class 
M.P. that the Trades’ Unionists are not all Broadheads and Crookes, 
and the average workman that middle-class members do not all talk 
and think like the writers in the Pal Mali, we shall have done more 
to substitute a common national life for class life than centuries of 
legislation could effect. > 

There is, too, another evil (the evil which makes earnest men some- 
times nearly despair of English political life) which would, I firmly 
believe, be diminished greatly by this movement—-for, putting aside 
party watchwords and party recriminations, what is the root of: the 
feeling which sanctions bribery and intimidationP Is it not just 
this, that the bribera do not look on the bribees as the same kind of 
creatures with themselves, but rather as a lower order of animal, that 
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is chiefly useful for procuring its betters a pleasant social distinction, 
and a seat in—‘ the most comfortable club in London?” Therefore 
I say, that if these gentlemen suddenly found somo of these inferior 
animals face to face with them in their hitherto exclusive club, and 
had to treat them, not as constituents to be dosed with “ buncombe,” 
but as “honourable members,” to be listened to respectfully—might 
we not hope that their views towards the equals and friends of these 
same creatures would be materially modified at subsequent elections P 
Nor would those who do really and heartily respect the workmen be 
less relieved. The uncomfortable feeling arising from the present 
unnatural relation of classes, which betrays even some of the best 
of these into a patronizing tone in their intercdurse with workmen, 
might be in time removed, when the workmen were no longer in 
the dependent position which had caused that feeling; and those 
middle-class leaders would now be able to ignore the taunts directed 
against them as the mere “ philosophical apologists ” of men of whose 
views they really knew nothing, since the “practical” men would 
be there to answer for themselves and their friends. And if we should 
find (as no doubt we should) that on many points the views of work- 
men on economical and other questions differed very widely from 
those of their more “cultured” champions, are we sure that no new 
light would be thrown on these questions by men who had been 
forced to study them by sheer want of bread, not as mere abstrac- 
tions to be settled on paper? Lord Russell” evidently thinks 
otherwise, and he is surely no very wild and revolutionary authority 
on such a point. 

And now let me assure the readers of the Contemporary Review 
that the danger of the political isolation of the working men is not 
yet past. Middle-class advisers of no small ability, of no inconsider- 
able influence with them, are urging the workmen to despair of 
Parliaments and Parliamentary legislation, and are telling them that 
such institutions must always bein the hands of the middle and upper 
classes. If this sort of teaching is encouraged by the spectacle of so 
narrow a spirit as was lately exhibited at Ohelsea and Aylesbury, 
we may yet find that the evil feelings which Mr. Lowe stirred up in 
1865-6 may show themselves in worso forms than the breaking of 
a few park railings. : 

I have mentioned as the illustration of one side of working-class 
feelings the episode of the Chelsea election; but there was another 
of the late elections, to which I have incidentally alluded, which 
brought out very distinctly the dangerous side of that fecling. The 
tendency to accept a man independently of his principles, either 
political or moral, merely because he pandered to some of the most 

* I allude, of course, to his letter to Mr, Howell on the Aylosbury election, 
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selfish prejudices of workmen, never, perhaps, came out in s0 
startling a manner as in the support given by a section (thank God! 
a decided minority) of the Sheffield workmen to Mr. Price. Let all 
our readers remember that the most prominent speaker of that 
soction was—Broadhead. 

But it would be dishonest to deny that this selfishness has in some 
degree coloured the programme of the Association of which I have 
been speaking. The plan of returning men merely to promote 
industrial interests, to attend specially to “those bills which affect 
tho interest of the working classes,” indicates that this feeling is even 
here struggling with one which I have tried to show is far higher 
and wiser. But the case is not so bad as it seams. One defence, at 
least, of this programme, which I have heard from a man specially 
competent to speak on such a subject, points to a broader develop- 
ment of the movement than the phrases which I have quoted may 
seem to imply. Workmen, said my friend, know more about these 
questions of labour and capital than about any other questions, and 
are more interested in them; therefore we must start from these in 
order to attract their attention, and then gradually show them that 
these questions are connected with every political and social move- 
ment of the day. 

No doubt there is a danger that a plan starting from a somewhat 
selfish stand-point may end in selfishness; but, at least, itis clear that 
the spirit which prompted such a defence is not the narrow one which 
we have cause to fear. While, too, I have thought it more honest 
to mention these points, I have great reason to hope that this portion 
of the programme may be modified, and it will certainly be far less 
prominent than the question of workmen-membera. 

But, as I have said, there is this danger ahead, and it can only be 
prevented by one means; namely, the active co-operation of the 
middle class in such an organization as I have mentioned. From 
the unfortunate want of intercourse between different classes, it is 
necessary that we should trust to the workmen themselves, and 
to those few of the middle class who have long worked with them, 
the nomination of these representatives; but at each election each 
-class will know more of the other, and at each election there will 
be less need of a Workmen’s Parliamentary Association.* If we 
provoke the workmen by our selfishness and our vulgar prejudices, 


* Ihave not touched on that part of the programme of this Association which con- 
cerns the registration of all workmen, independently of their political principles. This 
may seem to some to show a more decidedly class tendenoy in the Association than any- 
thing else I have mentioned. Yet this is surely nothing more than common jrstice—the 
+ mere carrying into effect of the Reform BIL If the Conservative workman are tho 
majority, let them have moans to show it, let every fasthty be; given for really ascer- 
taining the opinion of the new elootors. 
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they will no doubt become selfish too; but if we will work with 
them now, we may look forward to the time when class distinctions 
shall be forgotten by a united nation. 
0. E. Mavaicz. 


P.8.—Since this article was written, Mr. Fawoett’s motion for 
throwing the election expenses upon the rates, has been defeated. 
The desertion of the Liberal cause by so many profesaing Liberals, 
and, still worse, the very discouraging attitude of the Liberal Govern- 
ment on this question, have considerably increased the difficulties in 
the way of any attack on plutocracy. Yet it is something gained 
that the very question which I have been discussing in this article 
was distinctly raised in that debate, and that no member ventured to 
treat the idea of workmen-members (in the abstract, of course) with 
the kind of disgust which the Liberal electors of Ohelsea and Ayles- 
bary showod so plainly towards Mr. Odger and Mr. Howell. 
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PART II. 
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E April, 1737, the daily papers announced that Mr. Handel, who 

had been indisposed with rheumatism, was recovering. In October 
we read in the Daily Post that Mr. Handel, “ the composer of Italian 
music,” was hourly expected from Aix, greatly recovered in health. | 
All sorts of rumours had been afloat. Handel had left the country, 
some said mad—others dying—all knew in debt. But the iron 
frame with the iron will lasted ont. Handel did not return from 
_Aix-la-Ohapelle, like Mozart from Baden, to write his own Requiem, 
but some one’s else. 

Queen Oaroline’s failing health had long been the talk of town— 
and it was commonly said that. anxiety and weariness of spirit were 
rapidly hastening her to the grave. George II. was an affectionate, 
but he was not a faithful husband. When Caroline, who had been a 
moet tender and forgiving wife, lay on her death-bed, the gross old 
man would frequently barst into tears, and on one occasion was so 
carried away by his feelings that he declared that rather than take 
another wife he would keep a mistress or two. “ Eh, mon Dieu,” 
cried the poor Queen, “cela n’empéche pas!” f 

When the last hour had struck, Handel was called in to make 
music for the king’s sorrow, and the Funeral Anthem was performed 
in Henry VI.’s chapel in the presence of an immense concourse of 
people. ; 
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The whole of this magnificent anthem was afterwards introduced 
into the oratorio. of Saul as an elegy on the death of Saul and 
Jonathan—and the whole of it is, on second thoughts, crossed out in 
the MS. of that oratorio. ai 

With an inexplicable tenacity of purpose Handel instantly resumed 
the composition of the operas which had only just now ruined him, 
and Faramondo was immediately produced with La Francesina and 
the famous Oafarelli Duca di Santi Dorato, who thought himself the 
greatest singer in the world, and wrote outside his chateau in Italy, 
« Amphion Thebas, Ego Domum.” Faramondo failed. On the 25th 
of February, 1728, came Alezander Severus, a Pasticcio of 
favourite airs—that failed. Two months afterwards Xerzea, with a 
comio man in it, failed. The work does not flow easily in spite of 
the comedy, and the scored and blotted MS. attests to this day the 
agitations of a mind ill at ease and fevered with anxiety. In fact, 
the house was empty—-the band grumbled—the singers were not 
paid—and somewhere about March of the same year one Signor 
Strada threatened to arrest Handel for debt. At this crisis his 
friends induced him to give a great benefit concert, which brought 
him in—some said—£1,600, and which enabled him to pay many 
of his debts. 

In his adversity he was not without consolations. His oreditora 
believed in his sterling integrity, and were, as a rule, very patient 
with him. The king paid him well for his work, and at a time 
when the nobles forsook him, his royal patron went steadily to all 
the oratorios. George I. taught the youthful Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George III., to love his music. Southey tells us that 
Handel asked the boy, then quite a child, who was listening very 
earnestly to his playing, if he liked the music, and when the little 
prince expressed his delight—“A good boy! a good boy!” cried 
Handel; “you shall protect my fame when I am dead.” Little did 
the young prince know how much he would require in later years all 
the solades that can be derived from art and light literature to soothe 
him in the lucid intervals of his lonely aberration. Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels and Handel’s music proved the chief resources of his old age. 

There were many besides the king who never for a moment 
despaired of Handel; amongst them were Gay, Arbuthnot, Hughes, 
Oolley Oibber, Pope, Fielding, Hogarth, and Smollett. These were 
the men who kept their fingers on the pulse of the age—they gauged 
Handel accurately, and they were not wrong. Ata time when others 
jeered at his oratorios, these men wrote them up—when the tide of 
fine society ebbed, and left Handel high and dry on the boards of a 
deserted theatre, they occupied the pit—when he gave his benefit 
concert they bought, the ticketa, and when his operas failed they 
immediately subscribed and had them engraved. 

And it is curious to notice how true the really popular instinct 
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was to Handel. It was the nobles, not the people, who refused to 
hear his oratorios and complained of his instrumentation ; but when 
for a time he was forced to abandon opera, and to devote himself to 
oratorio and cabinet music, the tide of adverse fortune received an 
instant check. His attention being drawn off opera, he poured 
forth organ concertos and pieces for stringed instruments, which 
rapidly spread through the kingdom. About this time he seems to 
have grown very popular as a player, and whenever an oratorio was 
performed he gave what were called “entertainments” on the organ. 
It was soon found that Mr. Handel’s music was good bait for the 
merry-makers at tea gardens as well as for the men of genius. The 
proprietor of Vauxhall was so impressed with Handel’s usefulness in 
bringing grist to his mill, that he had his musio constantly played 
there, and erected a statue to the great man at his own expense. 
The manager of the Marylebone Gardens also set up a band and 
played the people in with similar effect. Handel himself was same- 
times to be seen there witha friend. “Come, Mr. Fountayne,” said 
he one day, “let us sit down and listen to this piece; I want to 
know your opinion of it.” The old clergyman (for such he was) sat 
down and listened for a time, and at last turning round impatiently, 
said, “It’s not worth listening to—it’s very poor stuff.” <“ You 
are right, Mr. Fountayne,” said Handel, “it t very poor stuff: I 
thought so when I finished it!” 


lL 


The year 1739 was one of prodigious activity. The oratorio of 
Saul was produced and repeated five times. The overture is not 
entirely unknown by the public of to-day, and is full of grace and 
delicacy. The chorus “a Carillons,” “ Welcome, welcorhe, mighty 
King,” should be more frequently heard. The parts of Jonathan 
and David are full of tender pathos, and the scene between the king 
and the witch of Endor is all the more dramatic for not being coupled 
with action. To this dsy no dirge is complete without the “ Dead 
March,” which is especially important, from a musical point of view, 
as being one of the few intensely sad and solemn symphonies written 
inamajor key. In the same year Alexanders Feast was twice played ; 
an early oratorio, It Triomfo del Tempo, was revived; and last and 
most notable fact of all, the Isracl tn Egypt wes composed in the 
incredibly short space of twenty-seven days. The Israel in Egypt 
hardly survived three representations. It was certainly the least 
` popular oratorio yet produced. Saw? was proferred to it, and about 
this time Signor Piantanida, the great fiddler, arriving from Italy, 
was preferred to both. The Jsae} was produced but nine times in 
Handel’s lifetime. Each time it had to be cooked—sometimes by 
cutting out choruses and putting in airs, at others by leaving out 
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both. No book of extracts from it was published, and the score 
remained unedited in 1759, the year of Handel’s death. 

With the exception of a brief and disastrous return to Italian 
opera in 1740, Imeneo and Deidamia, Handel now definitely renounced 
that stage which had witnessed the triumph of his youthful powers 
and the failure of his mature genius. He was now fifty-five years 
old, and had entered, after many a long and weary contest, upon his 
last and greatest creative period. His genius culminates in the 
Israel; elsewhere he has produced longer recitatives and more pathetic 
arias, nowhere has he written finer tenor songs than “The Enemy 
saith,” or finer soprano duets than “The Lord is my strength;” 
and there is not in the history of musio an example of choruses 
piled up like so many Ossas on Pelions in such majestic strength, 
and hurled in open defiance at a public whose ears were itching for 
Italian love lays and English ballads. 

In these twenty-eight colossal choruses we perceive at once a 
reaction against and a triumph over the tastes of theage. The wonder 
is, not that the Jeras? was unpopular, but that it should have beon 
tolerated; but Handel, whilst he appears to have been for years 
driven by the publio, had been, in reality, driving them. His earliest 
oratorio, I? Triomfo del Tempo, had but two chorusea—into his operas 
more and more were introduced, with disastrous consequences—but 
when at the zenith of his strength he produced a work which con- 
sisted almost entirely of these unpopular peculiarities, the publio 
treated him with respect, and actually sat out three performances in 
one season. 

But the choruses themselves were not without a popular fibre, and 
probably they were saved by the very qualities which are now least 
csteamed. ‘The notion that musio should be imitative (except in a 
very secondary sense) is rapidly losing ground. The function of 
musio is to kindle emotion, not to raise images. No doubt images, 
when raised, have the power of kindling emotions, but music can do 
it without them, and better than they can. When, then, musio seeks 
first to raise an image in the mind, that through the image emotion 
may be kindled, it is abdicating its proper authority in committing 
its own special business to an inferior agent. However, since no one 
wishes to re-write the “ Hailstone Ohorus,” we may admit that a 
skilfal compromise between images and: emotions may be made by 
music. But then it becomes more than ever necessary to ask how far 
music may suggest images without injury to its own peculiar 
function as an emotional agent. And the answer seems to be this: 
laying aside the whole subject of association and memory in music, 
we may say that the effect of music as the language of the emotions 
is in proportion to the unimpeded beauty of its expression. Therefore 
no tempting imitation must impede. that expression, or render it less 
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musical—the image, if introduced at all, must be absorbed naturally 
by the music, and woven into the very texture of the work. This, 
we may fairly say, has been done in the fire and hail, which ran 
along the ground, in the “Hailstone Ohorus.” It was possible to 
imitate the running and rattling of hail, and it has been done, but 
without controlling the free and beautiful expression, or disturbing 
the essential development of the chorus. 

‘When we come to the frogs leaping, the image begins to get the 
upper hand, and the emotional force is instantly diminished, and 
necessarily so. For images derive their significance from the emotion 
with which you are prepared to clothe them; and if, as is certainly 
the case, they ever create emotion by themselves, it is only because 
the mind at some previous time has invested them with the emotion, 
which it subsequently draws from them. But images in themselves 
are passionless symbols, and that mysterious movement of life which 
we call emotion is the only heat and glory of them. To appeal, 
then, from sound which touches directly the very springs of emotion 
to images which only affect us when they are touched by those very 
springs, is like appealing from the sun itself to a pool of water in 
which we may have once seen it reflected. 

But Handel’s finest effects -are not imitations, although they have 
been called so; they are analogies, or musical counterparts. It is 
obvious that a thing like darkness, which ia simply the nega- 
tion of light, is not imitable by any sound—yet the emotion of 
darkness that may be felt is very intensely produced by means 
of that wonderful sound analogue beginning, “He sent a thick 
darkness.” We have another fine sound analogue in Joshua, where 
the sun standing still is represented by a long-drawn-out note. But 
we repeat that analogy is not imitation ; and if we wish to compare 
musical analogy with musical imitation we cannot do better than pass 
from Handel’s “darkness ” in the Jeraei, and “light” in the Joshua, 
to Beethoven’s real “cuckoo” in the Pastoral Symphony, and 
Mendelssohn’s live donkey in the Midsummer Night's Dream. 

It was clear that henceforth neither praise nor blame could turn 
Handel out of his course. He was not popular at this time with the 
musical world; his operas had been quenched for good, and the first 
surprise of his oratorio music over, his greatest works failed to bring 
him in much money; his enemies tore down his handbilla, and his 
finest cantatas, such as I? Alegro and I? Penseroso, were voted tedious. 
But we find no more undignified catering to popular taste; no more 
writing in the Italian style; no more ballets; no more silly and 
emasculated operas. The eagle has finally left the small birds chat- 
tering in the valleys, and has soared once for all into the higher 
re 

Handel continued ta compose with the greatest industry, but he 
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was getting very deprossed and weary at London, and was beginning 
to turn his eyes from an ungrateful public towards Ireland. 

Handel was very fond of the Irish, and this truly musical people 
had long been devoted to him. The Duke of Devonshire, Lord- 
Lieutenant, had asked him over, and an influential society of 
amateurs in Dublin requested him to come and compose music for a 
festival in aid of “poor and distressed prisoners for debt ” in the 
Marshalsea of Dublin. 

There was nothing to keep him in London, and the Dublin papers 
announco that on the “18th of November, 1741, Dr. Handel arrived 
here in the packet-boat from Holyhead; a gentleman universally 
known by his excellent composition in all kinds of musio.” 

From the moment of his arrival Handel’s house in Abbey Street, 
near Liffey Street, became the resort of all the professors and 
amateurs in Dublin. No time was lost in producing selections from 
the splendid repertory of music which the German composer had 
brought over with him. One after another his principal works 
were unfolded to an admiring audience in the New Music Hall, 
Fishamble Street. The crush was £o great to hear the Allegro and 
Penseroso that the doors had to be closed, and a handbill put up to 
say that no more money could be taken, and the papers declared 
there never had been such a sceno. Handel gave twelve performances 
at incredibly short intervals, comprising almost all his finest and 
chiefly his latest works. In these concerts the Acis and Alexanders 
Feast held the most prominent places. But the lustre even of these ` 
compositions was about to pale before the Messiah, and the mere 
vestibule is forgotten when we stand at last by the sacred shrine of 
the inner temple. 


ML 


At midday of the 18th April, 1742, the great hall in Fishamblo 
Street was densely crowded with an eagerly- expectant audienco. 
Mr. Handel’s new oratorio, tho Messiah, composed in England eepe- 
cially for Dublin, was to be performed for the first time. Mrs. Cibber, 
Mrs. Avolio, and Mr. Dubourg were the chief singers, and, following 
the example of Handel, they gave their services gratuitously ; for 
by a remarkable and perhaps not wholly undesigned coincidence the 
firat performance of the Messiah literally proclaimed deliverance to 
the captives, for it was, as we have said, for the benefit and enlarge- 
ment of poor distressed prisoners for debt in the several prisons in 
the city of Dublin. 

The newspapers and the critics, the poets and the tattlera, exhausted 
every trope and figure in their praise of the new oratorio. A 
reverend gentleman in the audience is recorded to havo so far for- 
gotten himself, or his Bible, as to exclaim at the close of one of 

VOL. XI. F 
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Mrs. Cibber’s airs, “ Woman, for this bo all thy sins forgiven thoe ;” 
whilst another enthusiast observed, in terms oyen moro poelical and 
scarcely less secular, thal— 


u To harmony like Ais celestial powor was giron, 
To aalt tho soul from earth and mako of hell a hoaven.” 


The penny-a-liners wroto that “ words were wanting to express 
the exquisite delight that it afforded,” &c., &c.; and, lastly, to 
their honour be it recorded, the ladies of the period consented to 
leave their hoops at home in order that an additional one hundred 
listeners might be got into the rodém. ‘Tho procceds amounted to 
about £400, and the event may truly be regarded as the greatest 
in Handel’s life. Years of misconception, partial neglect, and 
bitter rivalry were forgotten in that hour of triumph. A few months 
before, the equally great oratorio of Israet had been but coldly 
received in England—it had been reserved for the Irish people with- 
out hesitation to set their seal of enthusiastic approval upon an 
oratorio which, to this day, is considered by tho majority of the 
English people the greatest oratorio that was over written. ` 

Works of the highest genius should not be compared. The Alessiah 
has surely earned for itself the right of being judged by itself, as 
a great whole, without reference to any other great whole. So has 
the Israe/, and so, we may add, has the Elijah. 

When genorations have been melted into tears, or raised to 
religious feryour—when courses of sermons have beon preached, 
volumes of oriticism been written about, and thousands of afflicted 
and poor people supported by the oratorio of the AlessiahR—it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to say anything new. Yet no notico of Handel, 
however sketchy, should be without some special tribute of reverence 
to this sublime treatment of a sublime subject. Bach, Graun, Beet- 
hoven, Spohr, Rossini, and, it may be added, Mendelssohn, have all 
composed on the same theme. But no one in completeness, in rango 
of effect, in elevation and variety of conception, has ever approached 
Handel’s music upon this particular subject. 

The orchestral prelude, fairly overstepping the mannerisms of the 
period, opens with a series of chords which, in their abrupt and 
dcliberate shocks of startling harmony, immodiately arrest tho atten- 
tion, and inspire the hearer with a certain majestic anticipation. 
This strange grace soon breaks into the short fugue, which, in its 
simple and clear severity, prepares the mind with an almost ascetic 
tone for the sustained act of devotional contemplation about to 
follow. 

Upon this temper of devout expectation the words, “Comfort yo 
my people,” fall like a refreshing day-spring from on high. The 
soul seeking for God has but just withdrawn itself from an ovil and 
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a suffering world to wait in faith, when at the hour of that world’s 
greatest need—in the moment of a resignation almost stoical—o 
glimpse of the blue heaven is seen, and the voice of prophecy rolls 
forth, “ Thus saith the Lord!” Immediately the heat and stir of 
human interost is once more kindled, and the Deliverer seems very 
near. With a merry noise of joyful encouragement, each man finds 
some work to do—these in levelling the mountains, those in bridging 
the vales with viaducts, for the King of Glory to pass over. We 
hear a vast multitude, not of slaves, but of freemen, singing at their 
work, “ Every valley shull be exalted,” and suddenly breaking from 
monologue into chorus, their lips send forth the one thought that 
posseases them, “The glory of the Lord—the glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed.” 

But tho exceeding light will surely blind them; they are so weak 
with sin, and He is of puror eyes than to behold iniquity. “ Who 
may abide the day of his coming ?”—a terror seems to seize thom. 
The voice scales up to a high pitch, and dwells with a kind of awful 
suspense and fascination on the word ‘‘appeareth.” The first burst 
of joyful activity over, their sinful hearts quail before the thought of 
the mighty and spotless King. But do they indeed desire Him ? 
Would they rather have his severity than their own sinP Then 
He Himself will fit them for his presence. ‘He shall purify them,” 
and help them to “offer unto Him an offering of righteousness.” 

Therefore, with hearts docile fud teachable, waiting for tho 
Messiah, they eagerly listen to the words of the Seer, “ Behold a 
virgin shall conceive.” Is it indeedsoP ‘What a different message 
from the one they had expected, and yet how reassuring! All their 
[oars are at once calmed. He was to be humble as woll as mighty. 
He was to bo one of them, and yet in some mysterious way exalted 
above them all. The image of a King coming with pomp and 
majesty is now withdrawn, and in its place wo havo simply a Virgin 
and a Ohild. 

But at that moment, whilst a chorus of those who accept this 
strange and unexpected revelation with the utmost joy and confi- 
donce, believing that, in spite of appearances, “ the government shall 
be upon his shoulders,” the firat ominous forebodings of the im- 
pending catastropho may be noticed in the recitative and aria, 
dwelling on the gross darkness of the people at large, and forcibly 
reminding us of “the light which shono in the darkness, and tho 
darkness which comprehended it not.” 

Then comes one of those pauses so common in the works of the 
great dramatists, where the mind has been led up to the throshold of 
certain startling ovents, and is called upon to rocreate itsolf fora 
moment before entering upon a train of tho most exciting interost 
and rapid action. 

F2 
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` We are upon the hill-sides around Bethlehem; the delicious 
pastoral symphony makes us aware of a land of flocks and herds. 
It is towards evening; the flocks of sheep are being gathered by the 
shepherds, and are winding slowly towards the wells before settling 
down on the mountain slopes for the night. The melody breathes 
peace as the shadows lengthen with the setting sun; at length we 
seom to hear the faint tinkle of the last bella die away in the 
distance, and then all is still. The flocks are resting, the shepherds 
are watching beside them in the darkness, when lo! the angel of 
the Lord come’ upon them, and in an instant the bright light gleams 
out upon the green and glittering sward; the gloom is suddenly 
broken up with tints of heavenly colour, and the night is filled with 
musio. The accompaniment to the recitative “ And lo!” gives the 
sensation of the mustering from afar of the angels; and by the time 
we come to the angelic chorus, “ Glory to God,” which is exquisitely 
written, chiefly in treble, and is ringing with pure melody, the. 
whole air seems full of visions—myriads of flame-like faces, sublime 
and tender, such as Fra Angelico loved to paint, are around us, the 
distance is thronged with them, the air vibrates with the pulsation 
of their innumerable wings as they chant to each other, with the 
voices of another world, the hymn of glory; and then, just as the 
shepherds are beginning to realize their own ecstasy, the light fades, 
the sound seems to ascend and be lost among the stars, and all is 
again dark on the hill-sides of Bethlehem. . But the light was ever- 
more in the ehepherds’ eyes, and the sound of the angels’ voices in 
their eara, and in images culled from their own gentle calling, ST 
returned bringing a meæage of joy to Sion, and 

snatches of that very melody they had heard by night the advent of 
One “ who should feed his flock like a shepherd, and carry the lambs 
in his bosom.” 

The second part, which is occupied with the sufferings and exalta- 
tion of Ohrist, the spread and final triumph of the Gospel, opens 
with what ig probably the finest piece of choral declamation in 
existence. ‘Behold the Lamb of God!” now sounds through the 
world, and each time, as the august cry sinks, it is taken up again 
and again until the whole land is ringing with the announcement. 

It is curious to observe how, in obedience to the prevalent theology 
of the day, the teaching of Jesus is suppreesed, and only his more | 
conspicuous sufferings and death are dwelt upon. ; 

-Wo are now brought close to a Messiah very different from the 
popular conception at the beginning of the first part; and, instead 
of a triumphant king, one appears who, “without form or comeli- 
ness,” treads the path of suffering, and is made acquainted with 
grief. A heavy shame and sorrow seems to pervade the next few 
Pieces, as of some beloved disciple who stands aside comprehending 
in part the nature-of the tragic spectacle before him, and a prey to 
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all ita desolating influences. The flood-gates of feeling are at 
length loosed, and, after the air, “ He was despised ond rejected of 
men,” written singularly enough in the major key, three choruses 
are poured forth in succession. The first two, “Surely He hath 
borne our griefs,” and “ With his stripes we are healed,” bringing 
before us the willing victim and the propitiation for sin, and the 
third, “All we like sheep have gone astray,” representing with 
marvellous fidelity the constant and hopeless wanderings of the 
sheep. It was this hopeless disorder that had to be atoned for, 
these hopeless wanderers that had to be reclaimed. The Shepherd 
of Israel could alone seek and save that which was lost. He would 
not shrink from the necessary suffering; He would endure scorn and 
solitude and agony; He was the Good Shepherd who laid down his 
life for the sheep. Then we are shown the outside world laughing 
Him to scorn, and the vulgar rabble shooting out their tongues and 
mocking Him in harsh and abrupt staves of ribald irony—‘ He 
trusted in God that He would deliver Him |” till at last the disciple 
who stands by can bear the sight no longer, and, as he hears tho 
Saviour cry out, “ Eloi, eloi, lama sabachthani!” he himself turns 
away, overcome with misery, exclaiming, “ Thy rebuke hath broken 
his heart!” ; 

The first feeling at the sight of the dead Ohrist upon the cross is 
one of simple and blank despair. He who should have redeemed 
Isreel—_upon whose shoulders the government was to rest— the 
Mignty Counsellor, the Prince of Peaceo—He was no victorious 
monarch—only a crucified man! “He was out off out of the land 
of the living.” But this train of thought is soon arrested, and we 
are carried rapidly forward through death and the grave, until, 
ascending from those depths with the now glorified Saviour, we rise 
higher and higher towards the blinding splendours of the heavenly 
courts. A shout of triumph bursts forth as the everlasting gates roll 
asunder, and throngs of angels with the bright seraphim stream forth 
to meet the King. The sky itself seems to throb with the thrilling 
ery, “ He is the King of Glory!” and just as we begin to feel that 
we havo been whirled along with the prodigious power of the sound 
until we have almost forgotten our own powers of endurance, and 
are made sensible that we can no longer bear the strain of excitement, 


the abrupt dead pause falls, and then, with a last, long, shattering cry . 


“of glory,” the mighty pwan swoons away into the echoless silence. 

After such a climax we are not surprised to find the next threo 
pieces deficient in interest; this may even be intentional. The great 
artist knows when the eye requires rest, and lays on his middle tints, 
until our emotion has been subdued, and we are ready to contemplate 
with calmness the progress of the Gospel in the world. 

Something like a second pastoral now follows—the Lord Ohrist 
speaks from heaven, and sends forth shepherds to feed his lambs— 
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“ How beautiful are their feet!” and then tho mind is ebsorbed by 
the stir and enterprise of missionary labour until the chorus, “ Thoir 
sound is gone out into all lands,” is felt to be as powerfully dosorip- 
tive as the going astray of the sheep themsalves. In another moment 
the shepherds haye become warrior-pilgrims, the nations rage furi- 
ously together, but their bows are broken asunder—the rod of iron 
smites them, and God Himself declares for tho soldiers of the Oross. 
The battle-scene in its turn vanishes, and the final triumph of good 
over evil is anticipated by a daring and indomitablo offort of faith ; 
for a moment all heaven is opened; we are caught up in the clouds, 
and hear from the vast multitude which no man can numbor tho 
hallelujahs of those that chime “after the chiming of the eternal 
spheres.” 

The “ Hallelujah Chorus” stands alone. It is not easy to speak 
of it. It appears to have the same overpowering effect upon 
learned and unlearned ; it is felt and understood by all. The thought 
is absolutely simplo, so is the expression ; two or threo massive phrases 
growing out of each other, or rather, rising one after another, in 
reiteratod burats of glory, a piece of divine melody in the middle, 
succeeded by the last clause of the triumphal shout, “And He shall 
reign for evor and ever,’ which is taken up rapturoualy by the 
flaming choirs of the immortals, and hurled from sido to side, until 
at last the, energies of heaven itself seem spent, and the mighty strain 
itself dies away before “tho Great White Throne, and Him that 
sitteth thereon.” 

Such are the loading ideas and sensations of this chorus. But 
perhaps Handel’s own words are tho only ones fit to describe this 
shout of inspired praise—‘‘I did think I did see all heaven before 
me, and the great God Himself!” 

That two such choruses as ‘ Lift up your heads” and the “ Halle- 
Tujah” should be placed not far from cach other in one and the same 
part without prejudice to either, is in itself a marvel; but the greater 
marvel is, that after the ‘Hallolujah” Handcl should be able to 
recover himself and carry his audience through a third part. Men- 
delssohn has done something similar in tho Elijah, after the great 
choruses “ Thanks be to God” and “Be not ofiaid,” and the sceno 
of the fiery chariot, with which an inferior man would certainly 
have culminated. He has shown thet he could refrosh and recreate 
the heart with less tromendous but not less elevating emotions until 
his hearers are fairly restored to their sclf-possession, and finally lett 
in a calm and almost severely meditative frame of mind by the last 
chorus. 

The third part of the d/esstah is purely theological, yet the interest 
does not flag. When the history of tho first two parts hes boen 
told, there is left to the world a body of Christian truth then which 
nothing can be more consolatory and sublime. “I know that my 
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Redeemer livoth” belongs to a type of melody that is never likely 
to grow old nor pass away. The two doctrinal quartetta, “Since by 
man came death,” and “As in Adam all die,” have never been 
surpassed ; whilst in sweetness and ‘solemn force “ The trumpet shall 
sound ” will probably retain its popularity as long as there is a silvor- 
toned trumpet in existence. 

The oratorio closes with two choruses, of which the first, “ Worthy 
is the Lamb,” is by far the most florid. The last is the measured 
and severe “Amen ” chorus. 

It is a fitting and dignified close to so exciting, and at the samo 
time majestic, a work. All emotion has now been spent, and the 
mind, liko tho still heaving waves of the sea after a storm, is left 
to rock itself slowly into deep and perfect peace. ‘Thus the oratorio 
opens with the hope of “comfort,” and ends with the full calm joy 
of attainment. Ono feeling now fills the Christian disciple through 
and through, and ono word only is found sufficient to express it—it 
is the glorious “ Amen ” of the final chorus. 


IY. 


On his roturn from Ireland in 1742, Handel immediately prepared 
a new oratorio—Samson—for the following Lent season; and 
this, togethor with the Messiah, then heard for the first time in 
London, was intended to form the staple of twelve performances. 
Whether many people went to hear them or not is doubtful; the 
papers havo not a word of comment on that season. It is to bo feared 
that tho fashionablo world in London had made up its mind not to 
care for Mr. Handel. One Lady Brown, a leader of fashion, gave 
large tea-partios whenever his music was advertised; there wore 
regular seta made up at Lady Godolphin’s to play cards on those 
nights; one Mr. Russell, a comio man, was hired to sing at tho great 
houses; a few went to hear a new Italian opera, the Caduta di 
Giganti, by a young man just arrived from abrodd named Glück; 
and Horace Walpole had the impudence to say of Handel (who had 
excellent singers), that “he had hired all the goddesses from farces, 
and singers of roast-beef,* from between tho acts of both theatres, 
with a man with ono note in his voice, and a girl with never a one, 
and so they sang, and made brave Hallolujahs!” 

In 1746, poor Handel, deserted by the paying world, struggled 
through fifteen performances of his finest oratorios, but the effort 
cost him dear. Ho was unable to discharge his debts, and for the 
second time in his life was forced to suspend payment as a complete ' 
bankrupt. Luckily his health did not give way, and with indomi- 
table energy he sat down to compose the first two acts of the 
Orcastonal Oratorio, the third act of which, though containing 


* In allusion to the “Roost Beef of Old England,” a popular song—the “Hot 
Codims”’ of the period. 
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many new pisces, is of the natare of a Pasticcio. Henceforth he 
determined to enter into no engagement with subscribers for so many 
performances per season, but to give concerts when he chose, and 
to throw himself rather upon the general public, who, as it had no 
share in the luxuries and follies of the nobles, felt little enough 
sympathy with their musical tastes and prejudices, Although 
constantly persecuted by a frivolous and effeminate clique, Handel 
never appealed in vain to the great heart of the people. In a short 
time he had discharged his unfulfilled obligations to subscribers, by 
issuing free tickets for some Lent performanoes, and had also laid 
by sufficient to pay off most of his debts. This was in 1746. In the 
following year, the third of his great master-piecea, the Judas 
Haccabeus appeared. It was composed in thirty days, between the 
9th of July and I1th of August, and was os at Covent 
Garden on the 1st of April, 1747. 

Justice is usually discovered to be on the winning side, and aftor 
the victory of Culloden, Prince William, Duke of Cumberland, not 
too popular in, some quarters, had to be greeted as the Judas 
Maccabæus of the age. The application was not obvious, but it 
served Handel’s turn.. The first part opens with the celebrated 
chorus, “ Mourn, ye afflicted ;” but grief for the departed hero who 
had roused the Jews to resist the oppression of Antiochus Epiphanes 
soon vanished before the fair promise of his noble son Judas. The 
“ pious orgies ” for the father over, “ Arm, arm, ye brave!” is the 
war-cry of the son, and the rest of the part is occupied with appro- . 
priate meditations on, and preparations for, the war, until at length 
they go to battle with the chorus, “ Hear us, O Lord.” The second 
part celebrates the victories of Judas Maccabequs, and contains one 
of the best known of Handel’s airs, “Sound an alarm!” It concludes 
with one of the freest and most original of -his choruses, ‘ We never 
will bow down.” 

The last part celebrates the return of Judas after re-establishing 
the liberties of his country, and winds up with the national thanks- 
giving.. “ O Lovely Peace” is one of the freshest soprano duets ever 
written, and “See, the Conquering Hero comes,” which originally 
belonged to Joshua, is perhaps the most widely popular of all Handel’s 
compositions. The Messiah excepted; no oratorio is more often per- 

` formed in England than Judas Maceabaus. In. many respects it is 
aot so difficult to get through passably, and is consequently a great ` 
favourite with amateur choirs; although not too long, it readily 
admits of being shortened, and in provincial towns is seldom heard 
in its entirety. It contains much repetition of sentiment, and yet 
little that we can afford to lose: it,is one of the very finest works 
of his most mature period. But the Horning Herald of the 19th of 
February, 1852, indulged in the following sapient criticisms, which 
we cannot do better’ than quote :—“ The airs of Judas Maccabeus, 
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like those of many other works of Handel, are occasionally feeble and 
insipid ; but two or three of them are exactly the reverse, and in the 
hands of singers of ability become both important and interesting.” 

In 1747 appeared Joshua. The graceful air, “ Hark, ’tis the 
linnet,” still never fails to please. Haydn observed of the chorus, 
“The nations tremble,” that only one inspired author ever did, or 
ever would, pen so sublime a composition. The amount of recitative 
makes the oratorio heavy as a whole. In 1748, Handel being then 
in his sixty-fourth year, wrote the oratorio of Solomon; between the 
5th of May and the 19th of June the oratorio of Susannah ; between 
the lith of July and the 24th of August, towards the close of the 
same year, he prepared the Firework Music,-which was played at 
night before the king’s palace in the Green Park. Let us hope that 
his love of noise was for once fully gratified. The music ended with 
the explosion of a hundred and one brass cannons, seventy-one 
six-pounders, twenty twelve-pounders, and ten twenty-four pounders. 
There was no lack of hunting-horns; hautboys, bassoons, kettle- 
drums and side-drums, besides basa-viols innumerable. Every one 
seems to have been delighted; and when the magnificent Doric 
Temple, under the superintendence of that great pyrotechnist the 
Chevalier Servardoni, went off with a terrific bang, it was thought 
success could go no further, and the king’s library was very nearly 
burnt down. When in 1749 the Firework Music was repeated at 
the Vauxhall Gardens by a band of a hundred musicians, twelve 
thousand persons are said to have attended. There was such a stop- 
page on London Bridge that no carriage could pass for three hours, 
and the receipts were set down at the fabulous sum of £5,700. 

In 1749 Handel produced one of his least popular oratorios, 
Theodora. It was a great favourite with him, and he used to say 
that the chorus, “ He saw the Lovely Youth,” was finer than any- 
thing in the Messiah. The publio were not_of this opinion, and he 
was glad to give away tickets to any professors who applied for 
them. When the Alossiah was again produced, two of these gentle- 
men who had neglected Theodora applied for admission, “Oh! 
your sarvant, mein Herrn!” exclaimed the indignant composer. 
“You are tamnable dainty! You would not go to Teodora—dere 
was room enough to tance dere when dat was perform.” When 
Handel heard that an enthusiast had offered to make himself respon- 
sible for all the boxes the next time the despised oratorio should be 
given—-‘ He is a fool,” said he; “the Jews will not come to it as 
to Judas Macoabeus, because it is a Ohristian story; and the ladies 
will not come, because it is a virtuous one.” 

It is difficult to believe that virtue itself, under so attractive a 
form, could fail to charm. ‘ Angels ever bright and fair” is pro- 
bably the highest flight of melody that even Handel ever reached. 

But the long struggle was drawing to a close, and the battle was 
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nearly won, as the great ship floated out of tho storm into the 
calm sunset waters. Handel had turned from tho nobles to the 
people, and tho people had welcomed him throughout tho length and 
breadth of tho land. An aristocratic reaction soon bogan to take 
place—it was fgund necessary to produce pasticcio operas by the 
lately-noglected composer, and to republish numbers of airs as 
harpsichord pieces which in their original connection had found 
small favour. Publishers vied with each othor in producing works 
with Mr. Handel’s name, and there is reason to fear that unscrupu- 
lous persons manufactured music by Handel as freely as Italian 
artists are in the habit of attaching the namo of Domenichino to their 
dull and smoky daubs. By the time Handel had reaehed his sixty- 
seventh year the merits of rival factions were pretty generally under- 
stood, and the last ten years of his life wero passod in comparative 
tranquillity. 

No voice was now raised to proclaim the superior charms of 
Bononcini—no rival composer sent for to ruin the great sacred 
writer with Italian rabbiah—no foreign. fiddler announced to super- 
sede Mr. Handel’s entertainments on the organ—mnor any comic 
man to grin the Jeraed or the Judas Maccabwus out of court. The 
closing years of the great master’s life witnessed a general drawing 
together of adverse parties and reconcilement of private quarrels. 
Handel at last found his way to an elevation from whioh no one 
thought of dislodging him. 

It is pleasant, before the last sad short act of his life, to bring 
him before us as he appeared at this time to those who knew him 
best, and loved him most. His life of alternate contemplation, 
industry, and excitement, from beginning to end, is unstained by any 
suspicion of dishonesty or licentiousness, A few indistinct rumours 
of unsuccessful love affairs in very early life (unsuccessful on the 
part of the ladies) reach us; and we hear no more of women, nor 
of any need of their love experienced by Handel. He lived for the 
most part very quietly in the house now numbered 57, Brook Street, 
Hanover Square, and let the charmers of this world go their way. 
Of no man was it ever truer than of Handel, that he was wedded to 
his art. His recreations were few and simple. Occasionally he 
would stroll into St. Paul’s Cathedral, and amuse himself with 
ineffectual attempts to play the people out; then taking soulls, or 
when in better circumstances, indulging himself in oars, he would be 
towed towards the village of Charing, along the banks of “ Old Fader 
Dems,” whose waters, he declared, were “a fine brace of the 
stomach!” Not far from his favourite organ at St. Pauls there 


~ was a favourite tavern called the “Queers Head.” Thither he 


often resorted at nightfall, and smoked his pipe and drank his beer, 
with three others,—Goupy, the painter; Hunter, the scarlet dyer ; 
and John Christopher Smith, his secretary. There was an old harp- 
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sichord in the tavern, and he would often sit thrumming away to 
himself and a few musical connoissours, who were content to drop 
in and spend their time over papers, porter, silence, and applause. 
Thoso were the timos of Handol’s social exhilaration ; and although. 
we havo no reason to believe that he indulgod in oxcesses, we have 
abundant evidonce that he despised not conviviality. Surrounded 
by a circle of familiars, his conversation flowed freely, and sparkled 
with satire and fun of all kinds. He spoko English, like somo 
Italians, with great fluency and infinite satisfaction to himself, but 
with a strong accent, and tho construction of his sentencos was 
sometimes German, sometimes Italian. He was often passionate, 
but novor ill-netured; no man evor had more rivals, or was less 
jealous of thom. Although he had numerous acquaintances, ho had 
fow friends; and during the last years of his life steadily declined 
the invitations of tho noblos, whose patronage might twice have 
saved him from ruin, but whose flattery ho could now afford to 
dispense with. His friend Goupy, whose‘caricatures, although often 
levelled against himsclf, never seem to have offended him, would 
frequently accompany him to picture-galleries, in which he took the 
most vivid interest, and it is more than likely that his operas owo as 
much to tho classical inspirations of Poussin and Duval, or the 
Pastorals of Watteau, ns his sacred music undoubtedly does to the 
great sacred painters of Italy. In his latter years he was o regular 
attendant at St. Goorge’s, Hanover Square, and it was noticed by 
one, who records the fact with affectionate emotion, that on such 
occasions ho appeared to be deeply absorbed by his devotions. 


V. 


Lot us look once more at this noble and portly figure sauntering 
along with tho peculiar rocking motion common to those whose legs 
are a little bowed; lot us noto tho somewhat heavy but expressive 
faco gathering freshness from the morning air, moved at times with 
a frown liko a thunder-cloud, or with a smile like the sun which 
bursts from behind it. Tho general improssion is the right one. 
Thoro was a man of inflexiblo integrity, of solid genius and storling 
benevolence; a man fitted to cope with tho puerilities of fashion, 
singularly g gonorous to foes, singularly faithful to friends. Bo, un- 
conscious of tho approaching shadow that was to dim the brightness 
of his last days, with tho gladness which comes of a light heart, and 
a light heart which comes of a conscience void of offence towards 
God or man, good Father Handol rocks along this morning towards 
Paper Buildings to seo his friend Master Hardcastle, and crave his 
hospitality for breakfast. 

It happened to be the very day on which a competition was to take 
place for tho post of organist to the Temple Ohurch, and Zachary 
Hardcastle had bado his old friends, Colley Oibber, Dr. Pepusch, and 
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Dr. Arne be with him to a dish of coffee and a roll at nine o’clock, 
in order that they might all go together to hear the contest. 

“Vat, mein dear friend Hardcastle!” exclaimed Handel, breaking 
in upon the party; “vat! and Mr. Golley Oibber, too! and Tootor 
Bepusch as vell! Vell, dat is gomical. And how vags the vorld 
mit you, mein dears P Bray, bray let me sit down a moment!” 
Pepusch took the great man’s hat, Oolley Oibber took his stick, and 
old Zachary Hardcastle wheeled round his reading-chair, which was 
somewhat about the dimensions of that in which kings and queens 
are crowned, and then the great man sat him down. “ Vell, I thank 
you, gentlemens. Now I am at mein ease vonce more. *Bon my 
vord dat is a bicture of a ham! and I have brought along mit mea 
nodable abbetite.” , 

“You do me great honour, Mr. Handel,” said the host. “I take 
this early visit as a great kindness. It is ten minutes Jast nine. 
Shall we wait more for Dr. Arne?” 

“ Let us give him another five minutes,” says Oolley Otbber ; “he 
is too great a genius to keep time.” 

“Let us put it to the vote,” says Pepusch, smiling. “ Who holds 
up hands P” 

“I will second ‘your motion wid all mein heart,” says Handel. “I` 
_ will hold up mein feeble hands for my old friend Gustos ” [Arno’s 
_ Dame was Augustine], for I know not who I would wait for over and 
above mein old rival, Master Dom” (meaning Thomas Pepusch) ; 
only, by your bermission, I vill take a snag of your ham and a slice 
of French roll, or a modicum of chicken ; for, to dell you the honest 
fact, I am all but famished, for I laid me down on my billow in bed 
the last night mitout mein supper, at the instance of mein physician, 
for which I am not altogether inglined to extend mein fast no 
longer.” At this moment Arne’s footstep being heard outsido— , 
“ Bresto! be quick!” roared Handel, “ fifteen minutes of dime is 
bretty well for an ad Lbitum.”’ 

Arne ‘enters, a chair is placed, and they soon fall to. “So, sir, I 
presume -you are come to witness the trial of skill at the old round 
church? I understand that the amateurs expect a pretty round 
contest,” said Arne. ' 

“ Gontest 1” echoed’ Handel, laying down his knife and fork ; “no 
doubt; your‘amateurs have a passion for gontest. Not what it was in 
our anran, -Hey, mein friend? Ha, ha, hal” 

“No, sir; Iam happy to say those days of envy, bickering, and 
party feeling are gone and past. To be sure, we had enough of such 

warfare. It lasted too long.” 

“Why, yes, it tid last too long. It bereft me of my poor limbs ; 
it tid bereave me of that vot is de most blessed gift of Him vat made 
us, and not we ourselves [in allusion to the paralysis and mental 
alienation of 1737]. And for vat? Vy, for nodings in the world bote 
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the bleasure and bastime of them who, having no wit, nor no want, 
set at loggerheads men as live by their wits, to worry and destroy 
von and anodere as wild beasts in the Golloseum in the dimes of the 
Romans.” 

“I hope, sir,’ T Dr. Pepusch, who had evidently been sitting 
on thorns, “ you do not include me among those who did injustice to 
your talents P” 

“ Nod at all, nod at all ; God forbid ! Tama great admirer of the airs 
of the Peggar’s Obera, and every professional genoleman must do his ' 
best for to live. Put why play the Peggar yourself, Toctor, and adapt 
old ballad humstrum, ven, as a man of science, you could gompose 
original airs of your own? Here is mein vriend, Gustus Arne, who 
has made a road for himself for to drive along his own genius to the 
Demple of Fame.” Then, turning to our illustrious Arne, “Mein 
vriend, you and I must meet togedere sometimes before it is long, 
and hold a tede-a-tede of old days vat is gone. Oh! it is gomical, 
now dat it is all gone by. Do not you remember as it was almost 
only of yesterday dat she-devil Ourzoni and dat odere precious 
daughter of iniquity, Beelzepup’s spoilt child, the bretty-faced 
Faustine? Oh, the mad rage vat I have to answer for! vat with 
von and the other of these fine ladies’ airs and graces! Again, do 
you not remember dat upstart buppy, Sanesino, and de goxcomb, 
Farinelli? Next, again, mein somedime notable rival, Master 
Bononcini and old BorboraP All at var mit me, and all at var mit 
demselves ; such a gonfusion of rivalships, and double-facedness, and 
hypogrisy, and malice, vot would make a gomical subject for a boem 
in rhymes, or a biece for the stage, as I hopes to be saved !”* 

VI. 


In 1761, whilst composing Jephtha, Handel was attacked with that 
peculiar blindness produced by gutta serena. Between January and 
August this, his last oratorio, was nevertheless completed ; again and 
again with indomitable ardour he seized his pen, and in the growing 
dimness traced the last choruses with his own hand. The same year 
the Messiah was twice performed for the Foundling Hospital, Handel 
presiding at the organ.. 

In 1762 he was couched for the third and last time, and at first he 
was tempted to believe that his sight'was returning; but the dark- 
ness soon settled down upon him, and towards the close of the year 
he became quite blind. 

Becthoven standing deaf in the middle of his orchestra; Handel 
turning his sightleas eyes towards the sun; it is not easy to think 
upon either without emotion. The great master presided at the 
organ to the last, but it is said that he could never hear the pathetic 
air allotted to blind Samson, in the oratorio of that name, without 


# Quoted by V. Shælcher from Somerset Hous Gacetis, 1823. Almost all thatis known 
about Handel will be found in AL. Shoalcher’s cumbrous but exhaustive volume. 
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being visibly affectod ; indeed, Alilton’s well-known. lines, without 
Handel’s music, are sufficient to account for this :— 


“Total eclipse 1 no sun, no moon , 
All dark amidst the blaze of noon, 
O glorious light! No cheering ray 
To gind my eyes with welcome dry. 
‘Why thus doprived thy primo decry, 
Bun, moon, and stars ore dark to me!” 


When Handel became conscious that his blindness was incurable 
he was perfectly resigned, and seomed to know that his ond was not 
far off. With the exception of “ Zion now her head shall raise,” 
and “ Tune your harps,” dictated to Smith for the Judas Maccabeus, 
he almost ceased to compose, but not to play; and he was as active 
as ever in organizing the performances of his oratorios. The last 
years of his life were also the most lucrative. He often drove home 
at night in a coach quite heavy with bags of silver and gold. But 
the bags of silver and gold wero not unfrequently transferred to 
some charitable institution. Sometimes it was tho Society for Poor 
Musicians, at others the Sons of tho Olergy, and very often the 
Foundling Hospital. 

His friends noticed that after his blindness, instcad of becoming 
soured, impatient, or irritable, he grew gentle and subdued. Io 
desired now to be at peace with all men, showed himself more than 
ever anxious to assist poor and sufferiug people by the performance 
of his music, and looked forward to his departure without anxiety or 
dismay. Latterly his thoughts constantly turned upon the subject, 
and he was heard to express a wish that “he might breathe his last 
on Good Friday ; in hopes,” ho said, “ of moeting his good God, his 
sweet Lord and Saviour, on the day of his resurrection.” 

On the 6th of April, 1759, at Covent Gardon, Handol, boing in his 
sevonty-fifth year, conducted the oratorio of tho Messiah for the last 
time. The game night he was seized with a deadly faintness, and, 
aalling for his will whilst in the full possession of his reason, ho added 
o codio. On Good Friday, April 18th, it being the anniversary of 
the first performance of the Messiah, the Public Advertiser has this 
short announcement :—‘ Yesterday morning diod G. F. Mandel, 
Esq.” This is incorrect. It appears on tho testimony of Dr. Warren, 
the physician who attended him, that Handel died late on Good 
Friday night. Heaven having thus granted one of his last dcsires, 
it romained for man to fulfil the other. Ho had always longed to 
rest in the old abbey amongst the people who had made room for 
him in their homes and hearts. 

Wo have all read the simple inscription bencath his monument :—— 

GEORGE FREDERIO HANDEL, Esqume, 
BORN FEDRUARY IXI. MDOLXXXIY. 
DIED ON GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL XI. MDOGLIX. 


oR? Bowes. 
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DAVID HUME. 


Me MALLET, the wife of David Mallet, “the beggarly Scotch- 

man ” on whose head Samuel Johnson poured out the concen- 
trated essence of his hatred of Sootland, once said to Hume, “ Allow 
me, Mr. Hume, to introduce myself to you. It is right that we 
Deista should know each other.” “ Madam,” replied Humo, “ I am 
not a Deist, and do not wish to be known under that name.” If Hume 
had been asked what he was, and by what name he wished to bo 
known, he would probably have declined to answer. If he had been 
willing to answer, he would probably have found it difficult. No 
mind would have rebelled more than his agninst being classed and 
labelled. 

Hume's first publication was tho “ Treatise of Human Naturo.” As 
this work was afterwards disowned by its author, we need not do 
more than mention it. Its place was supplied by the “ Essays,” 
in which the chief questions were treated with more accuracy and 
clearness, while many of the moro intricate and ingenious but less 
important reasonings were omitted. 

‘We shall best begin by viewing Hume in his relation to Locke. 
He was avowedly an experimentalist, holding tho senses to be the 
only channels of knowledge. Through them the mind has what 
Hume calls impressions. The memory of these impressions constitutes 
ideas. Upon these the mind works. It arranges them, transposes 
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them, and reasons upon them. There is here an unusual meaning 
attached to the word ideas, but that meaning is definite, and the pecu- 
larity itself clearly marks Hume as on the side of the sensuous phi- 
losophy. He cannot find in the mind any innate ideas or any 
infinite ideas, such as those of infinite time or infinite space. 

The title generally applied to Hume is that of Sceptio, and this 
both in philosophy and religion. He follows experiance till he finds 
there is‘something beyond experience. Then he either acknow- 
ledges that we must fall back upon natural instincts, and trust to 
reason, such as it is, or he gives way to despair, and with an easy 
indifference flings the problem aside as insoluble, bidding us be con- 
tent with our ignorance, for all is an enigma, a riddle, and a mys- 
tery. These two states of mind are clearly distinguishable in Hume. 
They are both called Scepticism, yet they are so different that the one 
leads to inquiry, the other to indolence.* The one was.a quality 
of his own keen intellect, the other was learned in France. It is 
only the first which we care to notice further. 

Locke imagined that he found in experience the grand remedy for 
the reveries of schoolmen and metaphysicians. It was a method 
which suited the practical character of the English mind. Hume, 
who was not disposed to be a metaphysician, but a man of the world, 
accepted it readily; but being by nature a metaphysician, he could 
not escape a previous question, What is the foundation of all conclu- 
sions from experience P nor a subsequent inquiry as to how we were to 
solve questions not soluble by experience. Every subject in philo- 
sophy which he tonches plays round this word. The first inquiry, 
always is, How far do we know it by Locke’sa method P This knowledge 
in Hume’s searching analysis invariably turns out to be small. It was 
objected to Looke by Stillingfleet that he discarded substance out of 
the world. Bishop Berkeley, for an object in no’ way sceptical, 
showed the impoasibility of our ever being able to demonstrate the 
existance of a material world. Hume accepted Berkeley’s argu- 
ments and Berkoley’s conclusions. We are conscious of mind. There 
is an intollect which perceives,—but what does it perceive P Impres- ` 
sions and ideas that belong to it? or impressions and ideas that 
belong to an external worldP Without the mind to perceive, where 
would be that which we suppose to be perceived P The mind is con- 
scious only of its own impressions and ideas, but it has no certainty 


* This has bean well expressed by Professor Maurice in his admirable remarks on 
Hume. “It is not when he is pushing his investigations as far as they will go that we 
ever complain of him; ‘Aw: he is doing a service to truth and to mankind. It is when, 
as often happens in this treatisa, he declines investigation, langhs at the effort to make it 
as useless and ridiculous, flings himself into his arm-chair, becomes as indolently and 
contemptuously acquiescent as any priest ever wished his disciples to be; it is then that 
he exhibits the state of mind to which we are all tempted; and against which, whatever 
* othars do, the believer in a God of truth must wrestle to the death.” —Moedern Philosophy. 
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of any existence beyond that of which it is conscious. So far Hume 
went with Berkeley. But experience not only fails to guide us to an 
` external world, it does not even prove to us the existence of mind. 
When we say we are conscious of mind we assume as much as when 
We say we are conscious of matter. Our consciousness extends only 
to impressions and ideas, so that the existence of a mind perceiving 
is as much beyond demonstration as the existence of an external 
world perceived. Here is the first of the shortcomings of ex- 
perience. The existence of matter and mind is demitted to the 
limbo of scepticism. 

The common-sense philosophers have always reckoned themselves 
certain of matter and motion——that motion could not exist without 
a mover, nor any effect without a cause. But how did they come by 
this knowledge? Hume showed that it can never be reached by 
experience. We cannot discover that force or energy which produces 
. an effect. We can never see what that is which makes an effect 
the infallible consequence of a cause. All we know is that one follows 
the other. The impulse of one billiard ball is attended with motion 
in the second. This is all that is manifest to the outward senses. 
From the first appearance of any object we never know what effeot 
will result from it. By experience we know that certain effects 
follow certain causes—that heat, for instance, is the constant atten- 
dant on flame. But prior to experience we do not know that flame 
contains that force which we call heat. The idea is evidently not 
derived from the contemplation of bodies. Some philosophers say it 
is an inward impression, or an idea derived from reflection on the 
operation of our minds, or a conclusion reached by our reasonings 
guided by experience. Theseare suppositions. All that we can say 
is simply that such a thing follows another because we have seen 
before a similar conjunction. What the connection is we do not 
know. The first time a man saw the communication of motion by 
impulse or by the shock of two billiard balls, he could not pronounce 
that the one event was connected-with the other, but only that they 
were conjoined. It is not till after ho has felt these events to be 
connected, by having observed several instances of the aame nature, 
that he can foretell the existence of the one from the appearance of 
the other. 

When Hume writes of morals, experience is still playing its part. 
For a time it is a guide, then it fails, and Hume, after stumbling on 
other philosophies not experimental, falls finally into doubt and 
uncertainty. He proves by observations drawn from experience that 
virtue is the interest of man. He proves also, though this is not his 
object, that the distinctions of right and wrong exist anterior to all 
experience. For those who deny the reality of these distinctions ho 
has no other name bu i disputante.” Their reality 

YOL. X. 
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` must be admitted. The only questions are those which concern their 
extent and their foundation. The pleasure of a virtuous deed may 
be the motive which leads to it. This motive Hume founded on what 
he calls a sentiment. This is, in opposition to the philosophers who 
find the motives of virtue in reason. This sentiment he calls an 
internal sense, or fine feeling. It is, in fact, the “moral sense” of 
Lord Shaftesbury—an intuition of the mind not in.any way derived 
from the impressions of the external world or from experiance of 
human life. To separate this from reason could only be done by 
giving reason a limited meaning—a meaning which it may have 
' had in Locke’s philosophy, but to which it was never limited in any 
other philocophy. With Hume, reason means merely reasoning. It 
does not include what the Germans understand by Vernuzyt, nor what 
Plato and the ancient philosophers meant by that reason in which 
the world is constituted. Hume accordingly finds that these ancient 
philosophers, and such as Shaftesbury among the moderns, were 
confused between reason and sentiment. The former, he says, often 
affirmed that virtue is nothing but conformity to reason, and yet they 
considered morals as deriving their existence from taste or sentiment. 
The moderns talk much, about the beauty of virtue and the deformity 
of vice, yet they commonly account for this distinction by metaphy- 
sical reasonings, and by deductions from the most abstract principles 
of the understanding. Having in this way placed “ sentiment” in 
opposition to “reason,” Hume admita that there are many specious 
arguments for both sides, and concludes with something of the con- 
fasion of which he complains in others. ‘In many orders of beauty,” 
he says, “ particularly those of the fine arta, it is requisite to employ 
much ‘reasoning in order to feel the proper sentiment, and a false 
relish may be frequently corrected by argument and reflection. There 
are just grounds to conclude that moral beauty partakes much of the 
latter species, and demands the assistance of our intellectual faculties 
in order to give it a suitable influence on the human mind.” After 
saying this he announces that he will confine himself to the experi- 
mental method; faot and observation being the only ground for a 
system of ethice. From this ground he comes to a conclusion partly 
sceptical; regarding virtue as unquestionably the interest of man, 
yet adding an exception perhaps in the case of justice. “That 
honesty is the best pokey may be a good general rule, but it is liable 
to many exceptions, and he, if may perhaps be thought, conducts 
himself with most wisdom who observes the general rule and takes 
advantage of all the exceptions.” In the treatise on “Human 
Nature” the question was discussed, if moral distinctions are to be 
found in nature. The answer is, that if by natural we are to under- 
stand the opposite of miraculous, they are in nature, and also if by 
natural is to be understood the opposite of unusual ; but in the sense 
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of natural as opposed to artificial, some virtues are said to be patie 
and others artificial. 

Experience always landed Hume in scepticism, but in his really 
philosophical moods ho was never willing to stay there. He believed 
in an external world as much as the most ordinary individual who 
pats his foot on this firm earth. He no more doubted the existence 
of his mind than he doubted of his doubts. Nature provides a remedy 
for scepticism. Hume could not discover the connection between 
cause and effect, but he never denied its existence nor the validity of 
our reasonings concerning it. ‘Allow me to tell you,” he says in 
one place, “that I never asserted so absurd a proposition as that any- 
thing might arise without a cause. I only maintained that our 
certainty of the falsehood of that proposition proceeded neither from 
intuition nor from demonstration, but from another source... . 
There are many different kinds of certainty, but some are satisfactory 
to the mind, though perhaps not so regular as the demonstrative kind.” 

Hume refused the name of Deist, but it is probable that he would 
not have refused to be called by the Greek equivalent, Theist. There 
is a story that once dining with a large company at the Baron 
D’Holbach’s, the discourse turning on natural religion, Hume said that 
as for Atheists he did not believe there ever was one. “ You have 
- been a little unfortunate,” said the baron; ‘you are now at table 
with seventeen for the first time.” It is not generally admitted 
that Hume was a Theist. He came with his experience to find out 
if it could lead him to a demonstration of the being of God. Asin 
other cases, it came short. He had never seen God, he was not with 
Him before the mountains were brought forth. He saw offects in 
the world, but no agent producing them. Hoe saw workmanship, but 
no hand at work. His experience did not reach a handbreadth into 
the deep that is infinite. Hume, however, brings forward his objec- 
tions avowedly as “sceptical paradoxes” with a distinct affirmation 
that he does not approve of them. In the essay, “ Of a Providenco 
and Future State,” a philosopher of the sect of the Epicureans is sup- 
posed to address the common people of Athens. He urges them to 
abide by the ancient religious traditions of their forefathers, and not 
to attempt to establish religion upon reason. The religiots philo- 
sophers indulge a rash curiosity. They excite doubts which they 
never satisfy—they paint in the most magnificent colours the order, 
beauty, and wise arrangement of the universe, and then ask if such 
a glorious display of intelligence could proceed from the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, or if chance could produce what the greatest 
genius can never sufficiently admire. This is an argument from 
effects to causes. It is inferred from the order of the work that 
there must have been design and forethought in the worker. The 
Epicurean philosopher answers that he allows tho argument to be 
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solid so far as it goes, but ita advocates must not pretend to establish 
the conclusion in a greater latitude than the phenomena of nature. 
will justify. "When we infer any particular cause from an effect, we 
must proportion the one to the other, and can never be alldwed to 
ascribe to the cause any qualities but what are exactly sufficient: to 
produce the effect. We cannot return back upon the cause and 
- infer other effects from it besides those by which it is known to us. 
No one merely from the sight of Zeuxis’ pictures could know that he 
was also a statuary or architect. We may fairly conclude the work- 
man to be possessed of the talents and taste displayed in his works, 
‘but we have no right to infer that he has any talents beyond what. 
-ke manifests. Supposing the Deity to be the Author of the existance 
.and order of the universe, we can ascribe to Him that precise degree 
.of power, intelligence, and benevolence which appear in His work- 
smanship, but nothing more. The supposition of further attributes is 
mere hypothesis, and so too is the supposition that in distant regions 
-of space or periods of time there will be a more magnificent display 
~of these attributes. We can never be allowed to mount up from 
the effect to the cause, and then descend downwards to infer any new 
effect from that cause. It is objected that as we reason from a half- 
finished building that it is a work of design and contrivance, and 
justly réturn to the cause to infer that the building will soon be 
finished, so may we infer the completion of what is wanting to the 
perfection of this world. If we find on the seashore the print of a 
human foot, we conclude that a man had passed that way, though. 
the sand may have effaced the print of the other foot. Why then 
may we not reason that the Author of nature is capable of producing 
something greater than nature at present manifestaP The answer is, 
human art and divine are not the same; man is a being whom we 
know.by experienoe, and from our knowledge of him and his works 
we can draw a hundred inferences of what may be expected from 
him. ‘The print of a foot in the sand can only prove that there was 
. some figure adapted to it by which it was produced, but the print of 
. a human foot .proves likewise from our other experience that there 
- was probably another foot which also left its impression. 

“ The cage is not the same with our reagonings from the works of nature. 
“The Deity is known to us only by His productions, and is a single Being in 
the universe, not comprehended under any species or genus, from whose 
- experienced attributes or qualities we can by analogy infer other attributes or 
qualities in Him. As the universe shows wisdom and goodness we infer 
-nyisdom and goodness. As it shows a particular degree of these perfections | 
wo infer a particular degree of them precisely adapted to the effect which 

we examine, 

The source of our mistake is said by the Epicurean philosopher to 
be that we tacitly consider ourselves as in the place of the Supreme 
Being, and conclude that— 


" He will act on every occasion according to our ideas of what is reason- 
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able. But the ordinary course of nature might convince us of the con- 
trary. It is regulated by principles and maxims very different from ours. 
We cannot reason from ourselves to a Being so remote and incomprehen- 
sible, who bears much less analogy to any other being in thé universe 
than the sun to a waxen taper.” 

Bolingbroke had already reasoned in this way with reference to the 
divine attributes of power and justice, but by a singular incon- 
sistency he did not hold his reasoning applicable to the attributes of 
wisdom and goodness. Hume proposes to introduce these objections 
as “sceptical paradoxes,” nothing more than curious; but in a note 
to the essay, where he speaks in his own person, he says it may be 
established as a maxim that, when any cause is known only by its 
particular effects, it must be impossible to infer any new effects from 
that “ cause.” . 

It is still, however, not evident how far Hume agreed with the 
philosophy of his Epicurean philosopher. The subject was resumed 
in a tract, which was published after his death. This was called 
“ Dialogues on Natural Religion.” The principal disputants are Philo 
and Oleanthes. The one is a Sceptic, the other a Theist. The author 
of Hume’s Life, John Hill Burton, says that Hume showed most 
sympathy with Oleanthes, and, indeed, very nearly professed the 
theistical doctrine for his own. Philo says that the inquiry can 
. never be concerning the being, but only concerning the nature of the 
Deity. The being of God is not to be questioned. It is a truth self- 
evident. Nothing exists without a cause, and the original cause of 
tho universe we call God, and piously ascribe to Him every perfection. 
But as all perfection is purely relative, we ought never to imagino 
that we can comprehend the attributes of the Divine Being, or 
suppose that His perfections have any analogy or likeness to the 
perfections of a human creature. We justly ascribe to Him wisdom, 
thought, design, knowledge, because these words are honourable among 
men, and we have no other language nor other conception by which 
we can express our admiration of Him. But we must not think that 
His attributes havo any resemblance to these qualities among men. 
He is infinitely superior to our limited view and comprehension, and 
is “ more the object of worship in the temple than of disputation in 
the schools.” Oleanthes saw in the world but one great machine, 
subdivided into an infinite number of lesser machines, which aghin 
admit of subdivision to a degree beyond what human senses and 
faculties can trace or explain. Al these various machines, and even 
the most minute parts, are adjusted to each other with an accuracy 
which ravishes into admiration all men who have ever contemplated 
them. The curious adapting of means to ends throughout all nature 
resembles exactly, though it much exceeds, the productions of human 
contrivance, or human design. And since the effects resemble each 
other, we are led to infer, by ull the rules of analogy, that the causes 
also resemble each other, and that the Author of nature is in some 
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way similar to man, though possessed of much greater faculties, 
proportioned to,the grandeur of His work. By this argument, a 
posteriori, and by this argument alone, do we prove at once the 
existence of Deity and the likeness of the divine mind to the human. 
Philo answers that if we see a house we conalude with the greatest 
_ certainty that it had an architect or builder, because this is precisely 
the species of effect which we have experienced to proceed from that 
species of cause. But we cannot affirm that the universe bears such 
resemblance tp a house that we with the same certainty infer a 
similar cause, or that the analogy is here entire and perfect. 
Oleanthes dwells on the resemblance, which he maintains is not 
slight, on the economy of final causes—the order, proportion, and 
arrangement of every part. And Philo points out to Damea, another 
of the speakers, that Oleanthes tacitly allows that order, arrangement, 
or the adjustment of final causes, is not of itself any proof of design, 
but only so far as we have experienced it to proceed’ from design. 
For anything we know, a: priori, matter may contain the spring or 


+ source of order originally within itself as well as mind, and there is 


no more difficulty in conceiving that the several elements, from an 
internal unknown cause, may fall into the most exquisite arrangement, 
than in conceiving that these ideas in the great universal mind, from 
a like internal unknown cause, fall into the same arrangement. 

- Oleanthes allows the equal possibility of both suppositions, but 
finds from experience that there ia an original principle of order in 
mind, not in matter, and as from similar effects we can infer similar 
pauses, 80 he concludes that the adjustment of means to an end is the 
same in the universe as in a machine of human contrivance, and, 
therefore, the causes of both must resemble each other. 

Philo is scandalized with this comparison made between the mind 
of God and the created mind. Thought, design, or intelligence, he 
says, such as we discover in men and animals, is no more than one of 
the springs and principles of the universe, as well as heat and cold, 
attraction or repulsion, and a hundred others, which fall under daily 
observation. . Why should thought be the model of the whole 
universe? It is true that in this minute globe of earth, stone, wood, 
brick, iron, brass, have.not an order or arrangement without human 
art or contrivance, but it does not follow that the universe has not 
its order without something similar to human art. Is a part of 
nature a rule for the whole? Is a very small part a rule for the 
universe? This is not to be allowed. The inhabitants of other 
planeta, have they thought, intelligence, and reason, or anything 
similar to these faculties in man? When nature has so extremely 
diversified her manner of operation in this small globe can we wnagine 
Mat she incessantly copies herself throughout the universe,* and if thought 

* Had the discoveries now known as morphology and typology been known in Humo's 
day he would scarcely have made Philo reason after this fashion. 
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is confined to this narrow corner; with what propriety can we assign 
it as tho original cause of all things P 

Cleanthes answers that if even in common life wo assign a cause 
for an ovent, it is no objection that we cannot assign a cause for that 
cause, and answer overy new question that may be started. What 
philosophy could submit to so rigid a ruleP Philosophers, who 
confess ultimate causes to be unknown, are sensible that tho most 
refined principles into which they trace the phenomena are still as 
inexplicable as the phenomena themselves are to the vulgar. The 
order and arrangoment of nature, the curious adjustment of final 
causes, the place, use, and intention of every part and organ, all these 
bespeak, in the clearest language, an intelligent Cause, an Author. 
The heavens and the earth give in the same testimony. The whole 
chorus of nature raises a hymn to the praise of the Creator. “ You 
alone,” says Oleanthes to Philo, “ or almost alone, disturb the genoral 
harmony. You start abstruse doubts, cavils, and objections. You 
ask mo, Whatis the causo of the cause? I know not; I care not; that 
concerns not me. I have found a Deity, and here I stop my inquiry. 
Lot them go further who are wiser or more enterprising.” 

Philo admits that the grandeur and magnificence of nature are 
arguments for Deity, but shows that on Oleanthes’ a posterior! prin- 
ciples they become objections by removing the Deity further off from 
likeness to man. Ho also points out to Oleanthes that by confining 
himself to this method of reasoning he renounces all claim to infinity 
in any of the attributes of Deity. For as the cause ought to be 
proportioned to the effect, and tho effect, so far as it falls under our 
cognizance, is not infinite, we cannot ascribe this attributo to tho 
Divine Being. Nor can we, on Cleanthes’ principles, ascribe per- 
fection to God, for there are many inoxplicable difficulties in the 
works of nature which, if wo allow a perfect Author to be proved 
a priori, are oasily solved, and become only seeming difficulties, from 
the narrow capacity of man, who cannot trace infinito relations. But 
on the rigid final cause supposition these difficultics become real; 
and, further, were tho world ever so perfect a production, it must 
still remain uncortain whether all the excellencies of the work can 
justly be ascribed to the Workman. He may havo botched and 
bungled many worlds throughout an eternity. Ere this systom was 
struck out much labour may have been lost, many fruitless trials 
made, and a slow but continual improvement in iho art of world- 
making carricd on during infinite agos. Nor by this reasoning 
solely can we provo the unity of God as in a piece of human work- 
manship—a house, a ship, or a city; though unity be in the work, a 
great number of men may be employed in working. 

In the essay on the “Natural History of Religion,” Hume, speak- 
ing in his own person, declares himself decidedly on the side of 
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Theism:: The whole frame of natire, he says, bespeaks an intelli- 
gent Author; and no rational inquirer can, after serious reflection, 
suspend his belief a moment with regard to the primary principles 
of genuine Theiam and religion. This belief Hume thinks is not an 
original instinct or primary impression. It is the result of reasoning. 
There are nations, he says, without any sentiment of religion, and 
there are no two nations, perhaps no two men, that ever precisely 
agreed in their religious ideas. By studying the works of nature 
we come inevitably to the conclusion that there is an Author of 
nature; but if we leave the works of nature and trace the footsteps 
of invisible power in the various and contrary events of life, we are 
"necessarily led to Polytheism. From this Hume argues that Poly- 
theism preceded Monotheiam. The apparently capricious powers of 
nature would be the first divinities—beinga corresponding to the 
elves and fairies of our ancestors. As men advanced in the know- 
ledge of nature they would see that the work of nature could not be 
ascribed to these deities. The idea'of the unity of God being once 
reached, the human mind could never again lose sight of it. The 
intelligent Pagans never ascribed the origin and fabric of the 
‚universe to these imperfect beings. Hesiod and Homer suppose gods 
_ and men to have sprung equally from the unknown powers of nature, 
Ovid speaks of the creating Deity in the doubtful terms, ‘ Quisquis 
fuit ie Deorum ;” and Diodorus Siculus, beginning his work with the 
enumeration of the most reasonable opinions concerning the origin 
of the world, makes no mention of a Deity, or intelligent mind. 
Hume denies the universality of the religious sentiment in order. 
that he may deny the existence of a primary instinct, which, as a 
mere experimental philosopher, he was bound to do; yet here, as in 
other places, he is forced to go beyond his own philosophy to find a 
rational explanation of the phenomena of religion. A people, he 
says, destitute of religion are but a few degrees removed from the 
brute. And again, he says, that if the propensity to believe in 
invisible intelligent power be not an original instinct, it is, at least, 
a general attendant on human nature, and’ may be considered as œ 
mark or stamp which the divine Workman has set upon His work, 
and “nothing, surely,” Hume adds, “ could more dignify mankind 
than to be thus selected from all other parts of the creation to bear 
the image or impression of the universal Creator. What a noble 
privilege is it of human reason to attain the knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, and from the visible works of nature be enabled to 
infer so sublime a principle as its Supreme Creator!” After saying 
all this, Hume’s natural dislike to religion comes upon him. He finds 
ignorance the mother of devotion, revalts at the corruptions of theo- 
logical systems and the evils to which they have given rise, and 
finally sinks into his wonted scepticism, finding that all is an “ inex- 
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plicable mystery ;” that the result of inquiry is, ‘‘doubt and uncer- 
tainty, from which our only escape is into the calm though obscure 
regions of philosophy.” 

Hume was in Paris about two ‘years after the great excitement 
that had been raised by the miracles snpposed to have been per- 
formed at the tomb of the Abbé Paris. He had many conversations 
with the priests about the reality of these and other miracles. A 
Jesuit of La Fléche once answered Hume that the same objections 
which he urged against Catholic miracles were valid against those 
of the Gospel. Hume says he admitted this as a sufficient answer. 
If there are no real miracles but those recorded in the Bible, they 
become so exceptionable that there is a very strong probability 
against their being genuine. The order of nature is visible to us; 
a Gospel miracle comes to us only on the authority of testimony ; 
which, then, is the stronger evidence, our senses or testimony ? 
Archbishop Tillotson had already weighed tho question in arguing 
against the dootrine of the real presence. This doctrine might have 
the authority of Scripture or tradition, but these cannot overbalanco 
the testimony of our senses. The Apostles saw the miracles of Jesus. 
To them the evidence was equal to the evidence of the senses; but 
to us, who have only their testimony, it is not equal. When we 
believe anything on human testimony the principle of our belief is 
founded on an observation of the veracity of human testimony, and 
of the usual conformity of facts to the reports of witnesses. Here 
all the experiments and observations give a probability in favour of 
the truth of that to which testimony is made. But when the fact 
attested is such a one as has seldom fallen under our observation, 
there is a contest of two opposite experiences. The Indian prince 
' who refused to believe the first relations concerning the effects of 
frost reasoned. justly. It required very-strong testimony to engage 
his assent to facts which bore so little analogy to the events of 
which he had constant and uniform experience. The action of frost 
was not contrary to his experience, but it was not conformable to it. 
It was extraordinary, not miraculous. In a wider knowledge of nature 
it was found to be within the operations of nature. A miracle Hume 
defines as a ctolation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and un- ' 
alterable experience has established these laws, the proof against a 
miracle is as entire as any argument from experience can possibly be. 
The Indian prince rightly required strong testimony to believe in 
ice, but no testimony is sufficient to evidence a miracle. 

No writer on miracles omits to notice Hume. To refute him has 
been the ambition of every Christian apologist for the last hundred 
years; but what could really be said in reply was said in his lifetime. 
It is recorded of a professor in the University of Edinburgh that he 
annually refuted the great sceptic, and with es much complacenoy 
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as regularity. A portion of his lectures was‘ always introduced 
with the words—‘ Having considered these different systems, I 
will now, gentlemen, proceed to refute the ingenious theories of 
our late respected townsman, Mt. David Hume.” As there really 
was but one answer, that answer has been repeated with varia- 
tions and amplifications by all who have undertaken to meet his 
objections. 

William Adams, who is described as chaplain to the Bishop of 
' Llandaff, was one of the first who wrote on miracles with reference 
to Hume’s argument. Adams at once objected to the definition of 
miracle as a “ transgression of the law of nature.’ If the Author 
of nature performs any work different from what we see going on - 
every day, He does not thereby violate or transgress any law. He 
does not even depart from the order of nature, but only from what 
we know of the order of nature. Our idea of a natural law is nothing 
more than our observation of what usually goes on in the world. It 
is not contrary to nature that the dead should be raised, or that the _ 
winds should be controlled by a word. It only supposes a power in * 
nature greater than what is manifested in our daily experience. 
Our individual observation may testify to a uniformity of sequences 
in nature, but we have no right to make this the universal measure 
where so much evidently lies beyond our knowledge. Extraordinary 
occasions may require extraordinary manifestations of power. For the 
truth of these we must depend on testimony. If they became frequent 
they would cease to be extraordinary, and so cease to serve the end 
for which a miracle is wrought. The uniformity of nature must 
be acknowledged before we can acknowledge a miracle. This, says 
Adams, is a position which has been laid down by all who write in 
defence of miracles, and he expresses wonder to see it now pleaded, 
‚as decisive against them. Adams sometimes speaks of God changing 
or subverting His laws, which are not much better words than “ trans- 
greasing” or “violating.” He confesses o necessity of speaking in 
this way, fora miracle is apparently a subversion of law, but in reality 
it is conformable to nature. This was taking the force out of the 
distinction which Hume made between the extraordinary and the 
miraculous. f 

It appears from Dr. Campbell’s “ Dissertation on Miracles,” that 
Hume in the first edition of his “ Essay” maintained the impoasi- 
‚bility of miracles. Some of the reasoning still looks in that direotion, 
and many who replied to Hume argued against the thesis that 
miracles are impossible. In the early editions there was a passage 
_ which read thus—‘“ Upon the whole, it appears that no testimony 
for any kind of miracle can ever possibly amount to a probability, 
much less to a proof.’ The passage now reads thus— Upon the 
whole, it appears that no testimony for any kind of miracle Aas ever 
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amounted to a probability, much leas to a proof.” This fairly changes 
the question from possibility to probability. While Hume main- 
taimed that miracles were improbable, Campbell held that they 
were not only probable, and might be proved from testimony, but 
that the miracles on which the belief in Christianity is founded are 
sufficiently attested. 

Oampbell refuses to admit that our belief in testimony has its 
foundation in experience. He regards it rather as an original instinct 
or intuition. It is not, therefore, to be put into the balance against 
experience. He makes this simple illustration of the case between 
him and Hume :—He lived near a ferry ; he had seen the ferry-boat 
cross the river a thousand times and retyrn safe. One day a stranger 
comes to his door and seriously tells him that the boat is lost; he 
stood on the bank, and saw it upset. Here is what Hume would 
call “a contest of opposite experiences ;” but Campbell maintains 
that his having seen the boat cross and recross a thousand times in 
safety is no proof against the testimony of the stranger—that must 
be overthrown by contrary testimony. Another person testifies that 
he had seen the boat safe; that it has not been upset. Here the 
things balanced are homogeneal, here is testimony against testi- 
mony; but until the second testimony came there was no incon- 
sistency in believing that, though the boat had crossed a thousand 
times in safety, it was now upset. A fallacy may be noticed in the 
application of this illustration. It might be said that we have expe- 
Tience that boats are upset, but we have none that dead men are 
raised to life. But in making this objection we should be carrying 
with the word experience an ambiguity which Oampbell is careful to 
mark. Did Hume mean by experience his own, personally? If so, 
there is no fallacy in Campbell’s illustration. He may never have 
seen a ferry-boat upset. Did Hume mean by experiance that of men 
in generalP If so, what did he know of other men’s experience 
except by testimony? This boasted uniformity of nature, then, has 
only testimony for its foundation, the same as that on which miracles 
depend; so that testimony really forma the greater part of that 
experience which was to overthrow the validity of testimony. To 
make Hume’s case valid, evidence is required from experience that 
ferry-boats have never been upset. This is a considerable change 
from Dr. Tillotson’s argument about transubstantiation, with which 
Hume began his “ Kasay.” That argument rested on the superiority 
of sense over testimony. The apostles saw the miracles of Jesus; 
they had the evidence of their senses. But if our senses cannot be 
trusted,— if what appears broad and wine is not bread and wine, but 
flesh and blood,—we overthrow not only testimony, but the evidence 
on which testimony rests, which is the veracity of sense. Hore the 
things opposed are the evidence of our senses and an external 
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authority. In Hume’s argument the opposition is between his own 
personal experience, added to what he knows traditionally of the 
general experience of mankind, and an external testimony of certain 
facts which, though out of the range both of general axperience and 
his own experience personally, are yet not incompatible with either. | 
This seems to be the force of Oampbell’s argument, but Hume had 
sheltered himself by a subtle distinction which it was necessary to 
examine. ‘The Indian prince who did not believe in ice because he 
had never seen it, and could not conceive the possibility of it, having 
no conception of the conditions on which its existence was possible, 
reasoned rightly on the whole. It required strong testimony to 
convince him. Both sides agree in this. Both sides also agree that 
the testimony might be such as it would be unreasonable for him „to 
reject. Hume says that his unbelief might be overcome by testi- 
mony, because, though it is not conformable to his experience that water 
should be turned into ice, it is yet not contrary to tt. This is just ` 
what Campbell says of miracles. They are not contrary to our 
experience, but they are outaide of it or not conformable to it. Our 
acquaintance with the laws of nature is only partial. In the idea of 
fi miracle as contrary to experience, Hume is still working upon his 
definition that it is ‘a transgression of law,” which Oampbell of 
course rejects. To illustrate his meaning, Hume says it is no miracle 
that a man in seeming good health should die suddenly, but it is a 
miracle that a aa man should rise to life. The main difference 
here is, acoording to Campbell, that the one is common—oonform- 
able to experience,—the other is not conformable to experience; sò 
that the Indian prince would not have been more unreasonable in 
refusing on the strongest testimony to believe in ice, than we should 
be in refusing on the same testimony to believe that a man was raised 
from the dead. - 

But Hume comes even nearer to his opponents than this. “He 
grants that there may possibly be “ miracles, or violations of the 
usual course of- nature, of such a kiad as to admit of proof from - 
human testimony.” There may be; but he does not grant that there 
has been. Suppoac, he says, there was a-univeraal testimony that for 
the firat eight days in January, 1600, there was a total darkness 
over the whole earth. Such a testimony ought to be received by 
philosophers, and the cause of the miracle investigated. By ‘miracle ” 
Hume evidently means here something natural, for philosophers are’ 
to investigate the cause of it. But this is not surely the kind of 
“ miracle ” concerning which he wrote his “ Essay ;” yet into some- 
thing of this kind Dr. Oampbell resolves all the miracles which he 
defends,—-miracles which are variations from the usual course of 
nature, but not violations of the actual system of nature. The con- 
clusion is, that the kind of miracle against which Hume writes, is a 
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kind of miracle whose existence Christians, as represented by Dr. 
Campbell, do not profeas to believe. 

John Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, wrote “The Criterion; or, 
Rules by which the True Miracles in the New Testament are distin- 
guished from the spurious Miracles of Pagans and Papists.” Douglas 
connects Hume’s argument against miracles with his doctrine of 
cause and effect. It is only when our experience connects a cause 
with a particular effect that we believe it. Testimony is not sufficient. - 
The plain inference made by Douglas is that Hume’s argument 
proves too much. It is equally valid against the Ohristian miracles, 
and everything wonderful in nature which has not yet come within 
the narrow limits of our experience. Douglas assumes the omni- 
potency of God, and from'that reasons for miracles. He notices the 
contradiction pointed out by Campbell, that Hume in the plainest 
terms admits that human testimony may in some cases give credibility 
toa miracle. He also noticed a limitation which Hume expressly 
wished should be noticed, that only such miracles as are made the 
Foundation of a new system of religion cannot be made credible by testi- 
mony. His previous reasoning had struck at all miracles; but “ he: 
is lost in a labyrinth, surely,” says the author of “The Oriterion,” 
“when he now applies it only to miracles connected with religion.” 
Bishop Douglas argues for the necessity of revelation. Socrates had 
seen this necessity when he told Alcibiades of a Great Teacher who 
was to teach men their duty towards God and man. The expediency 
of a revelation involves the expediency of miracles. The “rules” 
for testing miracles are that the accounts be not published too long 
after the time when the miracles were said to have been performed, 
nor distant from the place; and if published at the time and place, 
not allowed to pass without examination. The “ Life of Apollonius 
Tyansus,” by Philostratus, was not published till a hundred years 
after the death of the hero. Moreover, the whole of that biography 
is made up of imitations of New Testament miracles. The “ Life of 
Ignatius,” by Ribadeneira, in the first two editions contained no 
miracles. These were first inserted in an abridgment printed at 
Ypres in 1612, fifty-five years after the death of Ignatius. Bishop 
Douglas examines at some length the miracles said to have been 
wrought by the influence of the Abbé Paris, and does not find that 
they were so wonderful as the cures of Valentine Greatrakes, which 
were attested not only by the Bishop of Dromore, but by such 
rational theologians as Dr. Oudworth, Henry More, Bishop Wilkins, 
and Bishop Patrick, with many eminent physicians, and yet they 
were not accounted miracles. 

The introductory part of Dr. Paley’s “Evidences of Ohristianity”’ is 
devoted to Hume’s argument; but Paley only repeats, in a condensed 
form, the substance of Dr. Oampbell’s dissertation. The very first 
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sentence of Paley’s book assures us that the writer is a man who 
understands an argument and can reason calmly. The previous 
advocates of Christianity generally held it necessary to exalt the 
light of the Gospel, and to contrast with it the darkness and insuf- 
ficiency of natural religion. This was done under the belief that > 
the Deists had exalted the light of natural religion so as to make 
Ohristianity: unnecessary. Paley at once:states the case az it appears 
to every dispassionate and unbinssed mind. It is unnecessary to 
‘ prove that mankind stood in need of a revelation, because; he says, 
“I have met with no serious person who thinks that even under the, 
Christian revelation we have too much light.” On the supposition 
that there is a Oreator and Governer of the world, and' a future life 
. for man, it is not unlikely that God would give a revelation. The 
probability that God would acquaint: men with the fact of the future 
life, is not greater than the probability that He would do it by 
miracles. To say that these doctrines; or the facts connected with 
them, are violently improbable; is a prejudieation which should be 
resisted. Hume’s position is stated to be that it is contrary to 
experience that a miracle should be true, but not contrary to experi- 
ence that testimony should be- false. The narrative of a fact, Paley 
saye, is only contrary to experience when the fact is related to have 
existed) at such a time:and place, at which time and place, we being 
present, did not -peroaive it. to exist. This is properly contrary to` 
experience. This was Tillotson’s contrariety, There is no intelligible 
meaning that cam be attached to- the words contrary to experience, _ 
except that we ourselves have not-experienced anything of the kind 
related, or that-such:a thing has not been generally experienced by 
others. We cannot say that universa} experience is against it, for 
that-would be to.assume the whole question. Paley accepts it as a 
‘fair statement: of the controversy, “ whether it be more improbable 
that the miracle should be true, or the testimony false;” and he 
asks, in argumentative justice, that in considering the probability 
of the miracle we should be allowed to take-in all that we know of 
the existence, power; and disposition of the Deity. A miracle will 
appear more incredible to one who does not believe in God than 
to one who does; and more improbable when--no purpose can be 
assigned, than when it-is done on an occasion which seems to require 
, it. Paley concludes: by defending the Ohristian miracles as well 
attested, and showing’ that some pretended miracles are not well 
attested. 

When Dr. Chalmers wrote his “ Evidences of Christianity,” which 
were published in 1836, he reviewed the whole of the controversy 
which had been raised by Hume’s “ Essay.” He remarked how 
differently it had been treated m the two countries — England 
and Scotland. The English mind, best: represented by Paley, came 
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directly to the argument with full confidence in the faculties with 
which nature has endbwed us. The Scotch mind always started a 
previous question, and, with Hume, reasoned about our reasoning. 
Ho naturally sympathized with the metaphysical bent of his country- 
men, yet he says the English apologists were not deceived in the 
result, just because nature has not deceived them. She has not 
given original principles to her children for the purpose of leading 
them astray. Chalmers would not agree to Dr. Campbell’s position, 
that belief in testimony was an instinct anterior to experience. He . 
returned to Hume’s belief that it was resolvable into experience. 
The two things, then, experience and testimony, are homogeneal, and 
are fairly balanced against each other. Chalmers is willing to con- 
tend with Hume on this ground, and he undertakes to prove that 
the testimony for miracles may have a superiority of experimental 
evidence in its favour. Hume classed all testimony as one; and 
because some testimony had deceived, he concluded that all might 
deceive us. Chalmers claims that testimony should be separated into 
its kinds, and. he affirms that a testimony is conceivable—nay, that 
a testimony has often been given having such marks and characteristics 
of unlikelihood or moral impossibility of its falsehood, that we can 
aver with the utmost confidence that it never has deceived us and 
never will 

Archbishop Whately’s “Historio Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Buonaparte” illustrates the extent to which scepticism may be 
carried. All we know of the existence of Buonaparte is from 
testimony. We never saw him, and even the multitudes that did 
profess to have seen him may have been deceived as to the actual 
person. The whole story of his life is marvellous, incredible, 
extraordinary, miraculous, improbable, yet it is well authenticated. 
It reads like a romance, yet it is true. No one will justify the 
scepticism which doubts of the existence of Napoleon and his strange 
history. Hume would here make distinctions of extraordinary and 
miraculous, contrdry to expericnce, and not conformable to it; but 
practically, and so far as the argument is concerned, the distinctions 
do not mark a difference. Hume himself, as Whately ‘shows, uses 
the term miraculous as synonymous with improbable, and throughout 
Hume’s “Essay” the difficulty of believing the miraculous is the samo 
in kind as the difficulty of believing the marvellous. 

Bishop Warburton wrote “ Remarks on Hume's ‘Natural History 
of Religion’ ” They are not of much value; in fact, this is one of 
Warburton’s poorest performances. His words were many and 
strong, his arguments few and feeble. Warburton defended Chris- 
tianity by throwing mud atits opponents. He denied that Polytheism 
preceded Monotheism. His argument was ‘the authority of an old 
book.” When Warburton reviewed Bolingbroke, he extolled Toland 
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and Tindal as good reasoners. He described them as men who really 
had something to say, and ootld say it; “bdt as for Bolingbroke, 
„he was the mere essence of emptiness and nonentity.” Now that 
‘Hume is to be brow-beaten, Bolingbroke is extolled as a man who 
knew how to reason; but as for Hume, he “insults common sense,” ` 
and defends “‘dogmatical nonsense with scepticism still more non- 
sensical.” * 
‘We have abstained in all the preceding papers from any remarks 
. on Leland’s “ View of the Deistical Writers.” Leland was industrious, 
he had good intentions, he was disposed to be candid, and yet he is 
one-sided. His book does not deserve the reliance which has gene- 
rally been placed on it. Two of the writers especially were entirely 
beyond him, These were Hobbes and Hume. Of the former he 
does not'say much; of the latter he saya a great deal too much. He 
is most successful with Bolingbroke. He fails entirely with Hume. 
He says that the tendency of Hume’s writings is to confound rather 
than to enlighten the understanding.’ Bat this depends on the 
character of the understanding. He marks a few things in Hume’s 
writings that “strike at the foundations of natural religion.” When 
Leland wrote this, the “Dialogues on Natural Religion” had not 
‘been published, so. the reference was probably to the essay on 
“Providence and a Future State.” Hume, as we have seen, dis- 
tinctly avows that he did not approve the principles advocated by 
the Epicurean philosopher. The extent to which he did agree with 
him, as expressed in a note at the end, is only unfavourable to 
natural religion as differant people may view it differently. Tho 
impossibility of tracing the connection between cause and effect 
Leland would have been willing to pass by as a display of meta- 
physical subtlety, if Hume had not made it the foundation of oon- 
clusions relating to matters of great importance. Now this was just 
one of the things which Hume denied he had ever done. The - 
inquiry was limited to the question of the source whence we have 
the idea of power in causation. The answer is that it is from expe- 
Tience, and not from intuition or demonstration, but the fact of ita 
existence and the validity of our arguments depending on it remain 
the same. With his own interpretation of Hume’s doctrine of 
causation, Leland finds Hume inconsistent, when treating of liberty 
and necessity he speaks of necessary connection. ~ 
It may be’some excuse for Dr. Leland that he was not alone in 
supposing that Hume’s principles were unfavourable to natural 
religion. The objection which Hume put into the mouth of Philo, 
that we had no proms for ascribing to the cause more than we found 
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in the effect, did not invalidate the argument from design, but it 
showed that it had limitations. It might prove a Creator, but it did 
not prove an Infinite. It might prove that there was some analogy 
between the mind of God and the mind of man, but it could not 
annihilate the manifest interval between the Divine and the human. 
Yet the things suggested by Philo have been taken into account 
by all philosophical Theists. They are to be found in Plato and 
Plotinus, in John Sootus Erigena and Benedict Spinoza.. The acknow- 
ledgment of them has caused all philosophy of religion to be charged 
with what is called Pantheism. 

Hume’s “ Dialogues” were continued by Dr. Morehead, a clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Ohurch in Scotland. Philo becomes a 
Christian, defends the Berkeleyan philosophy, and “all for the 
best,” while Oleanthes remains a simple Theist. In Dr. Morehead’s 
“ Dialogues ” Philo admits that he never denied the validity of the 
design argument. His error, as he explains it, was in esteeming it 
merely analogical and founded on experience. Now he maintains 
that its foundation is deeper. Wherever he sees marks of order, 
disposition, plan, he must acknowledge a designing mind by a neces- 
sary decision of the understanding previous to all experience.” Were 
there no works of art in existence, we might still perceive traces of 
intelligence in the universe of nature. The universe may be a 
machine, an animal, a vegetable, or the production of a concourse of 
atoms; in any case, the mind reads intelligence in it. Reason was 
employed in putting the machine together, generating the animal, 
sowing the seeds of vegetation, or reducing into form or order the 
irregular dance of atoms. What the supreme nature is we do not 
know, but we do know that the universe manifests an intelligent 
mind. The nature or reality of all things is hid from ua. Inquiries 
into real essence invariably lead to scepticism; but there is another 
region accessible to us—that is, the natural sentiments which we 
cannot but form upon questions of this kind. The reality of exist- 
ence may be very different from our conceptions of it, yet when we 
have reached the genuine and unbissased apprehensions of the human 
mind, we have reached the only view on which it can be con- 
templated. Thus, to trast our faculties is to trust in God. Philo, 
in Dr. Morehead’s “Dialogues,” differs chiefly from the Philo of 
Hume in having added Ohristianity to his philosophy. 

We should not omit altogether an ingenious argument against 
Hume’s sceptic which is urged by Hugh Miller in his “ Testimony 
of the Rocks.” It is drawn from geology, and though not remark- 
able for metaphysical keenness, is yet, in its sphere, and, so far as it 
goes, such as Hume would have welcomed. Miller considers Hume 


* This was the argument of the Scotch metaphysicians, Stewart, Brown, and Reid, in 
reply to Hume. 
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as identical with Philo, and so supposes the argument against the 
perfections of Deity, from the singularity of the affect, as Hume’s 
own. This misconception brings with it some confusion, for Miller 
has not seen that Hume; in his stern impartiality, was simply trying 
to mark out the precise boundaries of our knowledge as derived from 
the measure of the capacity of the human mind. Miller’s reply to 
the soeptio is that we have in geology that experience in world- 
making which no longer makes the world a “ singular effect.” We 
have at least five distinct. “footprints on the sand;” that is, five 
distinct creations,—the Azoic, the -Palacsoic, the Secondary, the 
Tertiary, and the Human era. In the first era it might have been 
said that it was unphilosophical’ to argue that the producing Oause 
was competent to form anything beyond gases and earths, metals 
and minerals; yet in the Paleozoic we have tall araucarians and 
pines, reptiles of comparatively low standing, and highly organized 
fishes, It is evident now that in the first creation the producing 
Cause had put forth but a part of His power. In the Secondary, the 
manifestation of this power is still higher.. Inthe Tertiary, we have 
noble forests of dicotyledonous trees with sagacious and gigantic 
mammals, In the Human era, the greatness of the Divine power is 
yet more fully revealed. Each creation has been higher than the 
one that preceded it. With this experiance, Miller asks, is it still 
mnphilosophical to reason that the producing Oause will yet put forth , 
greater energy and realize the hopes of the deeply-seated instincts 
which lead us to look for new heavens and a new earth P There is 
certainly in this a probability that yet higher creations will succeed 
the present; but the point of Philo’s argument is, that in strict 
reasoning we must always measure the producing Cause by precisely 
what is manifested in the effect. 

The result of Hume’s criticism of the design argument has been 
finally settled by Kant. In the pure reason which leads to scepti- 
‘cism, it loses ita force, but it finds it again in what Kant calls the 
practical reason. It is valid as far as it goes. In concluding his 
Essay on Miracles, Hume said with a sneer that our religion is not 
founded on reason but on faith. Those who replied to him found 
at least that it was not against reason. The internal sense which 
men have of the truth of religion is properly called faith; not 
that it is opposed to reason, nor in the sense of implicit reliance 
on authority, but as designating a state of mind rather than an 
act of the mind. In this sense the most devout and rational 
Christians of the present day will not object to taking Hume’s con- 
clusion seriously, that the foundation of our belief in Christianity 
is not from a process of reasoning concerning miracles, or any other 
external evidence, but really has its foundation in something which 
is called faith, Why should Hume have mecred at this? He had 
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proved that reason, as he understood it, had failed in everything, 
even in proving ita own existence. He had shown, too, that our only 
escape from scepticism was to return to reason, such as it is, and te 
put faith in it. So that a rational faith really is practical reason. 
Hume’s biographer, Mr. Burton, claims that Hume’s place should 
be not among the sceptics, but among the philosophers of the porch. 
There is some justice in this claim when the easy French philosophy 
is put off Hume’s character is that of the genuine Stoic—oalm, 
patient, unbiassed, self-sacrificing. In the Essays on Epicurean, Stoic, 
Platonist, and Sceptic, each of the philosophers is made to speak as 
if Hume felt that each of them had some truth on his side. Though 
avowedly a disciple of the experimental philosophy, his eagerness to 
follow principles to their last results continually leads him to some 
region which that philosophy forbids its disciples to enter. He 
refused to engage in controversy. The agitation of mind which 
that kind of gladiatorahip produces, he did not think conducive to 
the discovery of truth. When Dr. Campbell, through his friend 
Dr. Blair, submitted to him the manuscript of the “ Dissertation on 
Miracles,” Hume sent to Campbell one of the kindest letters ever 
written. If it had not the name of Ohristian, it had the reality 
without the name. To Dr. Blair he wrote that whenever they met it 
must be with the understanding, that no subjects relating to his pro- 
feasion. were to be introduced in their conversation. He had made up 
his mind; and such subjects might destroy the good feeling which 
existed between them. The entire simplicity of Hume’s character, as 
delineated by his friends, is in keeping with all that we know of him 
from his writings. It is traditionally recorded that his mother, 
speaking of her son David, once said, “Our Davie’s a fine, good- 
natured oratur, but uncommon wake-minded.” It is possible that 
David, destitute of the religious element, without prejudice or bias, 
may have appeared to his devout mother precisely in this light. 
Hume lived in a dark age—dark, we mean, as regards religion. 
The eighteenth century had so many men remarkable for their 
virtues, their great human gifts, and their practical common sense, 
that we often wish it were possible to vindicate it from the usual 
charge of irreligion. But all the evidence is against us. Hume 
says that the clergy had lost their credit; their pretensions and. 
doctrines were ridiculed; and even religion could scarcely support 
itself in the world. We have the same testimony from Bishop 
Butler, Archbishop Secker, and others. Hume was penetrated 
with the spirit of the age. There is no great man of whom we 
know anything who had by nature so little of the sentiment of reli- 
gion. His mind was essentially pagan, without one Shemetic 
element. The whole spirit of the Bible was alien to him. He does 
z2 
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not seem to have had even a taste for its literature or ita -lessons of 

human wisdom. In every great English writer; passages, simile, 
or illustrations from Scripture are plentiful in almost every page, 
interweaving themselves in the happiest sentences of our most brilliant 
orators and our most finished essayists; but in all Hume’s philoso- 
phical writings we have marked only two references to the Scriptures. 
One of fhem is about the treasures of Hezekiah. It is introduced in 
& political essay, and with the indifferent words, ¢f I remember 
right. In the whole history of his life there is but one occasion where 
he ever manifests the least sense for religious feeling. When in 
London he learned of the death .of his mother. His sorrow was 
overwhelming. His friend Mr. Boyle said to him, “You owe this 
‘uncommon grief to having thrown off the principles of religion, for 
if you had not, you would have been consoled with the firm belief 
that the good lady, who was not only the best of mothers, but the 
most pious of Christians, was completely happy in the realms of the 
just.” To which Hume answered, “Though I throw out my specu- 
lations to entertain the learned and metaphysical world, yet in other 
things I do not think so differently from the rest of the world as you 
imagine.” ‘This is a solitary instance, and, if really genuine, is alto- 
gether exceptional When he drew near his own end, with all his 
faculties entire, he amused himself and his friends with jests about 
crossing the Styx, and how he would banter old Oharon, and detain ` 
him as long as he could on this side the river before he entered the 
ferry-boat.* 

Hume’s principles, of necessity, made him many enemies. We 
may praise the zeal of those who opposed him, but we can also admire 
the calm, salf-possessed spirit which bore the opposition with meek- 
ness and patience. There is a story, well authenticated, that when 
an old man, and very heavy, he fell into the swamp at the bottom of 
the wall that surrounded Edinburgh Oastle. He was unable to get 
out, and in great dread of there ending his life, he called to an old 
woman for assistance. The old woman told him that he was “ Mr. 
Hume the Dejst, and she would help none of him.” “But, my good 
woman,” said Hume, piteously, “does not your religion teach you to 
do good even to your enemies?” “That may be,” she replied, 
‘but ye shall’na come out o’ that till ye become a Ohristian yoursel’, 
and repeat the Lord’s Prayer and the Belief.” He performed the 
task, and got the promised assistance. David Hume is not the first 
whom ability to say the Creed has helped out of a ditch. 

Josx Hunt. 

= A saying of Bishop Horne to Hume illustrates this dafect In the sooptio’s character. 
Hume hed used it as an argument against the alleged oonsolatory affect of religion, that 
all the religious men he had met with were melancholy persons. “ Tho sight of you,” 
replied Horne, “ is enongh to make a religious man melancholy at any time.”—En, 
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SKILLED AND LITERARY ART-CRITICISM. 


[a to us that this is a year of progress in both art and 
oriticiam, or rather that it is a year of cheering prospect for the 
future. Oriticiam of works of art really means intelligence brought 
to bear on them to interpret them to the people. The relations of 
the critic, the artist, and the public must necessarily alter, as the 
public learns more about art; and we wish to give our view of the 
present state of things, and to say why it seems to us to be somewhat 
encouraging. . 

For practical art, the English school has honourably taken example 
by the best points of the French, and has fairly gone in for know- 
ledge of the human form. We are happy to say the tendency is to 
study from men quite as much as from women, and that we cannot 
see any mischief in it. Such study must produce great results; and 
Mr. Hunt’s “Isabel,” along with the works of Armitage, Watts, 
and Leighton, are worthy of a strong school of paintera of humanity. 
There is a point in nude study where the pure beauty, which is its 
asserted object, loses ita purity; but we do not think it is often 
exceeded in English work. At least, there seems to us to be a great 
difference between Mr. Leighton’s “ Actwa,” which is perhaps the 
extreme on our side, beyond which our men won’t go, and M. Caba- 
nel’s “ Aphrodite,” which represents the extreme beyond which even 
Frenchmen can’t go. But this is not our subject; we have rather 
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to do with the progress of criticism, and especially with that very 
important and auspicious fact, that criticism is fast falling into the 
hands of men who know something about the work on which they 
comment. Until lately we have had but few critics possessed 
of teal technical skill, or of that knowledge of nature and form 
which is, in fact, only to be obtained by drawing. But now we are 
beginning to have painters who can write, and write well; and we 
think the results will soon be visible in the increased intelligence of 
public opinion, headed by its journalists and Kttérateurs. Talk about 
works of art is either the talk of men who can draw forms accu- 
rately, and tell good colour from bad, or of men who cannot—but who 
may be possessed of natural judgment, imagination, and feeling for 
beauty, and of education and experience of life. Their opinions have 
their weight, and deserve to have it; but there is a certain superior 
authority in the evidence of educated painters, as skilled evidence. 
And to say truth, there are now so many well-bred, well-read, and 
well-trained painters, that the craft is beginning to speak for itself, 
and to bear witness with authority as to its real masters. If- 
observation of nature and fact—if special study of the nice truths 
of form and colour give title to speak with certainty about 
pictures, these things depend on drawing.* Every man who can 
draw will tell you that observing an object without drawing is 
infinitely different from observing it as you draw it; that in the 
latter case you see it about ten times as well as in the former; and 
that the habit of observing, for the sake of recording in colour and 
form, introduces the eye to new sights and the mind to new ideas. 
The heart, which watches and receives, does both through the eye, 
and the eye can only be educated in one way. Perhaps one man out 
of ten thousand may observe like a painter, though he has not 
learnt to paint ; as Wordsworth tells us about the beauty of the daisy’s 
“star-shaped shadow, thrown on the broad surface of thisnaked stone;” 
and Scott goes through whole chords of colour in his descriptions (in 
“ Marmion” and the “Lady of the Lake” more particularly). But 
one must say that drawing is a use of the eye which improves the 
eye, and that the eye sees more and better for it, and affecta the mind 
more vividly, more subtly, and more beautifully. The layman, the 
‘man of feeling and education, being something of poet and painter at 
heart, may have right to criticize the choice and conception of & 
subject ; that is to say, hia word is as good as a painter’s, as to the 
thoughts of the painter. Thought is more than language after all. 
But when you come to the finished picture, you come to the language 
ijn which a subject is treated, and a conception embodied. That 

* See “Modern Painters” vol. iii. p. 270—282; and a now Hemy of greet value, just 
published, under the odd title of “Hiatus. By Outia.” Macmillan & Oo. 
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language has a grammar,—accidence of knowledge, anatomy, &e. ; 
syntax of drawing, prosody of colour,—and it is only by a miracle 
that he who has not learnt that grammar can be as good as he who 
has. Imperfections of language may be signs of a greater glory in 
the thoughts ; the poet’s words may grow dark with meaning, or 
the prophet be blind with excess of light; but still inadequate 
language does confess’ weakness in the speaker; and a bad fore- 
shortening or exaggerated hues of colour will diminish the value of 
a picture of the most intense feeling, as is often in pre-Raffnellite 
work. Had Goethe or Alfieri painted pictures—and the former 
spent some time in artistic study—one cannot suppose but that their 
pictures would have had force and grandeur enough in them. They 
did not paint, because they themselves felt that painting is a 
language hard to acquire, and that speaking by means of it would 
be to them like acting in fetters or writing tragedies in English. 
Goethe well understood that his pictures, if he painted, would always 
fall behind the true workman’s in professional skill, and rightly 
refused. to express himself under a standing disadvantage. 

We think there are at present three kinds of art-oriticism: the 
two first, as we hope, have a tendency in the course of a few years to 
assimilate with and join each other; and we hope they will then 
pretty well silence the third, or hold their own against it on its own 
ground of the market. There is skilled, literary, and commercial 
-oriticism. Of these, the first two may be impartial, or they may not; 
the last represents publio taste as far as dealers can influence it: it 
makes no pretence to fixed principles of judgment, but backs this 
man or that man on grounds of personal friendship, fashion, trade, 
or literary connection, and so on. Literary criticism has been till 
lately in the hands of outsiders, and has consequently not been strong 
enough to influence the profession of art and trade of picture-dealing 
as it ought. ‘I suppose we know better than the people who write 
in the papers,” is the pithy remark of a celebrated R.A. in his 
evidence before the late Commission. The expression was in great 
measure true, though not particularly conciliating or dignified. But 
it displayed the regular commercial feeling of a skilled workman, 
quite sure that he can produce as good an article as anybody else, 
and that nobody has any right to ask for better; and that view is 
unfavourable to progress. Painters must not treat critica as inter- 
lopers in the business; and the more highly educated our painters 
are, the more they will approach the position of a critic, and the 
better able they will be to look at painting from the literary side. 
For instance, if Mr. Woolner had never drawn or carved anything, 
he would still be able to see and to speak rightly of pictures or 

-statues which contain beautiful thoughts, or appeal loftily or heartily 
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to feeling ; and the world would attend to what the author of “ My 
Beautiful Lady” said. If the author of “Jason” and “The Earthly 
Paradise ” were not also a painter as he is, his opinions on painting 
would still be worth something to painters. These gentlemen are 
well-known authors. But highly-educated paintera are growing 
numerous; and they all join hands, as it were, with critics like 
Messrs. Ruskin, Rossetti, and Hamerton, who possess professional ' 
skill and knowledge of methods and difficulties, besides all their 
reading and observation. All commercial art at frst quite naturally 
set itself desperately against Mr. Ruskin’s criticism; then, in .great 
measure, adopted his advice. Gentlemen would not have it even 
that his own etchings were done by his own hand, as Mr. Hamerton 
tells us. One would think that “J. R., del. et so.,” at the corner of 
a first-rate plate, meant that J. R. said he had done that plate; and 
that, being a man of well-known scrupulous honour, he would be 
telling the truth. But, as the author of “ Etching and Etchers ” says, 
the only answer made by a well-known painter to whom he showed 
a first-rate soft-ground etching, so signed, in the Seren Lamps, was 
the syllogism, “ No man totally ignorant of art could have done such 
an etching as that. Ruskin. is totally, &o. Argal, Ruskin did not 
do that plate.” Another instance of professional exclusiveness shows 
a higher tone of determination than of morality.:— 

“When Mr. Seymour Haden'’s etchings appeared, an eminent artist ' 
wrote a letter to one of his friends, in which he positively asserted that 
Mr. Haden had not etched the plates which he had published, but had pur- 
chased the talent of a poor man of genius, binding the genius never to 
reveal hig name. I have seen this letter, and read it from beginning to 
end; the name of the writer is famous, and if I gave it in this place it” 
would not be new to a single reader. ‘The reasoning was exactly the same 
as in the case of Mr. Ruskin; the works of Mr. Haden were admitted to 
be excellent, but their very excellence was itself held to be evidence against 
their authenticity, because it was not to be supposed that an amateur could 
do work of that quality.” 


“The bare fact that they are capable of doing something else,” says 
Mr. Hamerton, “is considered to prove the incapacity of amateurs to 
produce a work of art. When they do good work, either the merit 
of it is admitted with the qualification that it is good ‘for an 
amateur,’ or else it is art Dated to the help of some friendly artist, 
or the imitation of some mod. 

_ Since we wrote these words, their truth has been brought home to 
us personally, with amusing exactness. Oritics seam to be just as 
professional as painters. Hear our simple tale:—Having read, 
drawn, painted, etched, and engraved more or less for twenty years 
and more, we were invited to write or compile a practical art-book 
for the University. of Oxford. This we did; and what we went 
through, and made others endure in the job, wil probably never be 
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known, except to Mr. Wheeler of the Clarendon Press and ourselves. 
The book is a fairly-illustrated practical treatise, with some historical 
sketches by way of padding; and it passed under good professional 
censorship, and also under that of the University delegacy, so we 
do not think there are many mistakes in it. A few critica, for 
the most part connected with art-teaching, praised it generally ;* and 
others very sensibly abstained from remarking on its practical 
directions, except to the effect that they were rather good, for aught 
the oritio knew, and therefore could not be ours. But everybody 
was smart or indignant at the idea of a clergyman’s presuming to 
write about art, or the possibility of his knowing how to draw or lay 
on colour. Some person or persons in the Saturday Review went on 
repeating the words “lay” and “amateur” in a three-column 
article, which for length, spite, impotence, and general flabbiness 
‘reminded us a good deal of a paralyzed alligator. One or two 

onymi also objected to Mr. Ruskin’s being appealed to as a 

t oritic and authority, and abused us accordingly: larger 
carnivora and smaller infusoria, all together. It is not ad rem to 
notice these singular beings, nor is it sportsmanlike to shoot crows ; 
but as they all said the same thing, they give us an opportunity 
analogous to that of getting within range of a whole line of 
the unclean birds on a rail, and it is only human nature to throw 
away a charge on them. 

The fact is, the real difference between artist and amateur turns 
only on skill, knowledge, and inspiration; the popular distinction 
is between a man’s selling his pictures, or trying to live by 
selling them, and his living any other way. The regular work- 
man sets himself against the non-commercial artist or critic, who 
interferes with the market; and the regularity of his own work, 
and the fact that he lives by it, gives him a real plea in his 
own favour. But to ignore Mr. Ruskin’s exhibited or published 
works is to ignore the very highest skill in imitative landscape-art. 
And the professional or commercial objection to non-professional 
critics is precisely the sdme as that to non-commercial painters. 
They affect the market, they bother the dealers, they tell the public 
what it ought to like; and the public rapidly finds it does desire 
new things—which bothers the painter. There never was a better 
protest against “non-professional” criticiam than the lament of 
Punch’s R.A. :— 


“I takes and paints, Til savage Ruskin, 
Hears no complaints, He sticks his tusk in— 
And sells beforo Pm dry, Then nobody will buy.” 


~ I have had reason since this was written to thank writers in the Guardien, the Oem- 
bridge Uman rity Gazette, and the Spectator, for very favourablo notion. It is encourag- 
ing to observe extreme timidity in quotation in all my assailants. 
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This question of literary and skilled.criticiam deserves to be dis- 
cussed between the parties, pais xal pù suxpis (as Demosthenes always 
observes before any particularly vicious examination of his enemy’s 
antecedents). Clearly there are faulty extremes both ways. The 
regular ittérateur (by which term we mean the generally well-educated 
writer who has given special attention to this subject, not the press- 
man who hangs about studios, and reads a day or two at the British 
Museum) may think that he is highly educated, and the artist is not; 
‘and that therefore he has right, or at least power, to settle, and 
classify, and comport himself generally, like the Timses among bishops, 
, the Saturday Review among ladies, or the proverbial bull in a china 

shop, who hasit all his own unpleasant way. The artist thinks that he 
knows a great deal about form and colour, and has educated his eye 
and hand for work, and his mind for feeling and aspiration, by 
technical study of great works of art—he has drawn, and can draw— 
-and he says the critic hasn’t, and can’t, and regardeth not the 
-f his would-be driver. The first may degenerate into a hack o 
quack ; the latter into a dealer’s drudge: and we call a man by 
name if he repeats himself for sale, whether he is paid by thousan 
or in terms of shillings. But there is real hope of reconciliation, 
‘because painters- now read much more, and occasionally write; and 
-critios who are able workmen also increase in number. But those who 
-can only write must speak as witnesses, not judges, and some of them 
ought to abate their tone of certainty. As to amateurship, we think 
Mr. Hamerton’s distinction must stand good in substance: that an 
artist is a man with more knowledge, skill, and inspiration, while an 
amateur has lees. It would be of course most irritating to a man who 
gives his whole life to drawing and painting to be told he is no more 
, an artist than a man who practises two hours a day or less; but we 
do not mean this. He stands, or should stand, at an indefinitely 
higher point of skill than the other. Moreover, if he works in a 
pious and generous spirit, with high aim and purpose, we put him ao 
much the higher above the man who does not live by art; beocuss 
he has got pisty and generosity into that which isthe main labour, and 
care, and object of all his Kfe. But supposing the minor two-hour-a- 
day artist to spend his two hours in hard drawing from cast and 
nature—and supposing he does it for the love of beauty in nature—we 
-pat him in the same class with the professional, calling both artists. 
‘Only we put him as much lower in the class as you like. As to 
balancing feeling against skill, it is not fair on the professional ; it is 
easier to have the keen feeling of the two-hour-a-day worker, to 
whom every touch has a holiday feeling about it, and who does not 
-paint to live, than to keep alive strong feeling and high aspiration in 
your soul, and work at pictures which won’t sell immediately—per- 
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haps to the detriment of your own wife and children. It is easy for 
an advanced student, who has leisure to take the three best and 
freshest hours of a day to work out his idea on canvas, and go on 
pretty successfully, and in luxury. But he does not know about hard 
painting every day, and all day. He is not forced to live by con- 
ception and imagination. The true workman must live by them ; 
and they must sometimes be hacked and worn out. And this is the 
true reason for artistic impatience of amateur comment—that, as in 
all other arts, it is painful to hear a man pronounce with easy 
authority on what oneself lives for and lives by. “ Painting may be 
fun to you, it’s death to me,” is a remark which may have been 
made by a keen professional artist to a good dilettante. 

The fact is that till lately writers have been better read men than 
painters, and have appeared to the public, in commenting on art- 
work, as the representatives of high outer education, as the champions 
of knowledge and feeling against mere technicalities. And as it is 
easier to skim a well-written article than to look well at a powerful 
picture (especially when you cannot paint, and do not look at the work 
with the eye of a lover), the writers get the ear of the public, and the 
painters do not get ita eye. The public says to thejournalist, Make these 
fellows paint what we like to buy; dealers say, Make them paint 
what we can sell. Consequently, there is a tone of power among the 
hittérateurs—they cannot well be caricatured, and the silent painters 
can be joked at and bullied. They will not henceforth be quite so 
helpless, at least they will be able to make answer to fair critics who 
give their names, as all unfavourable commentators are bound in 
honour to do. -As for anonymous comment, to our mind, if it be 
favourable, generally speaking, it loses some of its value; if it be 
unfavourable, it can have no weight at all, except by means of fair 
quotation. Mr. Bernard Cracroft’s view of lay comment on pic- 
tures is stated in the Fortnightly Revisw for June, 1868. At 
the end of a criticism, which has itself been quite sufficiently 
criticized, he justifies his strictures by saying that a painter alone is 
competent to judge of methods, and that results are intended for a 
wider circle and are open to wider remark. This is in great measure 
true; and in the instance chosen all is fair. The picture, Hunt’s 
“ IsabeL” is criticized almost entirely from the literary point of 
viet’; and a big picture by Mr. Hunt may rightly be so treated, 
because it is, as it were, national property ; because everybody is sure 
to talk about it, and many will really study it; and because the 
painter’s reputation for technical power and force of mind are 
established beyond question. Still, we think, a practical colourist, or 
even a draughtsman, whose hand had tried to follow the outlines of 
that figure (to us, beyond range of adjectives), would have somehow 
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got bewitched with the lines and colours, and forgot his Kestas fora ~ 
while. Keats may be right, and Boccacio and Hunt may be wrong; 
but the picturo is a picture, a clothed and embodied conception, and 
the splendour of the thought’s clothing, in this case, is very great 
indeed. To judge of the whole work justly, you ought to be able to 
understand the painter’s point of view, and to that end you ought, by 
rights, to have tried a pencil outline of the figure, or to match the 
colours, say of a square inch of the blue drapery. 

The opposite pole of controversy is the R.A.’s statement, above- 
mentioned, that he knows better than the people on- the papers. 
Mr. Oracroft says, “As a layman I may judge as I like:” he is 
answered, “ Of course you may, because it does not the least signify 
how you judge, or what you like.’ This seems to annihilate all. 
criticism except those of R.A’s. And as they generally paint 
instead of criticizing, it only amounts to a defiance of all out- 
siders: and so it was taken at the time. But, within bounds, 
the words are perfectly true. On his own ground, in pictures 
-of modern life and character, in the expression of a certain kind’ 
of sentiment and humour, in knowledge of methods and technical. 
skill, we should as soon think of setting our opinion against Mr. 
Frith’s as of attacking Turner’s cloud-drawing in the “ Liber Stu- 
diorum.” As to anybody who was not touched and delighted by the 
“Maria” of this year (1868), we should consider him deficient in 
tenderness of mind and sense of beauty. We never had the honour 
of writing for any newspaper; but if we had, we do not think we 
should have ventured to instruct Mr. Frith in his own department. 
But we think it does not extend over the whole of art. It is, of course, 
wide enough to supply him with fresh and good subjects; but it is not 
wide enough to make him an authority on all other branches of art: 
about A. Hunt’s or Inchbold’s landscape, or Armitage’s or Leighton’s 
figure-painting. He cannot be right if he claims, as R.A., superior 
authority in departments which are not his; and he is tempted to do. 
so by his well-deserved position, and the general deference which it 
commands from the public, who think simply that a man who can, 
paint one thing can paint everything, and isa paramount judge of ` 
painting. We do notthink Mr. Frith knows so much about mountains 
and mountain drawing, for instance, as Mr. Ruskin, or Mr. A. . 
Hunt, or Mr. E. Walton; and here onr question about professional 
and amateur work, and professional and amateur judgments about 
- work, runs away with us as usual. Where the àoyós leads, there 
we must go. Modern art is getting split up, like modern 
science, and will not ‘bear it as well. Over division of labour in 
painting is only beginning to be deprecated as it should be. Sir 
Ooutta Lindsay, Mr. Watts, and others, remark the lamentable extent 
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to which it is carried ; and, we must say, we think it is a consequence 
of the very Gatomon way in which the public are allowed to look 
at art by the titular chiefs of the artistic profession. What does a 
“ guocessful painter” mean? A man who is always selling his 
pictures, and making money by them. And what is the way to sell 
pictures? To get a name for doing some one thing, and never 

do anything else. 

Till lately, the public had no choice or taste of its own; it is only 
just trying to have one; and consequently, when in want of pictures, 
it has gone mostly to old well-known manufacturers, or been led to 
them by dealers, who directed a taste in pictures like a fashion in 
trousers-patterns. Artists have achieved a name in a line, and with it a 
competency or a fortune, and followed the road to success in blinkers. 
Landsesr himself—who is capable of high landscape and so much 
beside—for years went on producing dog-pictures, as Messrs. 
Huntley and Palmer go on producing biscuits; t.e., rather better than 
other people’s, and sufficiently well stamped with his mark to be 
known for his. The worst is, that by dint of professing one narrow . 
line of art, men get to consider that line the whole artistic profession, 
and themselves exclusive professors; and the world innocently lets 
them assert their authority in all subjects and lines of painting, 
because they are able to sell a rapid succession of pictures to the 
same pattern. The fact is, that any system of patronage (and now- 
a-days the public is patron) which tempts men to perpetual self- 
repetition, tends to degrade them and their work. This is now 
felt even by regular portrait-painters: they begin to weary of red 
curtains and columns, and to try, with more or less ingenuity, to 
get their sitters into pictures. And while a painter, generally 
employed on portrait, holds on to any serious pursuit in art above 
it, there is always a chance for him; for then he is still secking and 
learning. 

The President of the Royal Academy has shown an excellent 
example by uniting landscape with some of his later portraits, and 
representing his sitters in action. ‘The Battle of the Alma” is a 
step in this direction, though it seems to want the excitement of 
combat; and the expression of the Duke of Oambridge can hardly 
be his royal highness’s fighting likeness. Also, his horse is “ short 
of work,” and is advancing at a steady foot’s pace; and Oolonols 
Olifton and Tyrwhitt appear to be conversing on the weather and 
the crops generally. The captain in the Guards, on the right, seems, 
it is true, to be experiencing a certain degree of annoyance, perhaps 
at the slowness of the whole proceeding; he appears, by his expres- 
sion, to be turning round to acknowledge his ennui in confidence to 
his grenadiers. There is a cool sort of cannonade going on, and 
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shells are unobtrusively exploding just where they ought in the 
‘picture. But, as Mr. Rossetti observes, the arrangement of the pic- 
ture is like Landseer; and portraits thus made part of a scene, 
and set in action, may become works of art of the highest value. 
Titian and Veronese may be said to have condescended to portrait, 
their habitual work being grand histories or allegories. If our ` 
own artists make a faithful use of portraiture as a means of study, 
it will advance them on their wey towards higher and highest 
work. 

Weare quite sure of the advantage which every true artist will 
gain from a wider range of practice in various lines. Life is quite 
long enough to study form in olay or stone, as well as on canvas, if j 
a man is really determined to do justice to his own powers, and has 
an ideal of success beyond money-making. How all ancient precedent i. 
encourages variety of study! Giotto was architect and painter ; 
Leonardo was painter, goldsmith, engineer, and mechanician; Durer 
the same, besides his matchless engraving; Michael Angelo the 

-same, being from the first and essentially a sculptor. The proverb- 
about “Jack of all trades and master of none,” does not apply to 
various branches of a great craft, which are closely related to each 
other; and, besides, art is not a common trade, dependent on facility 
of multiplying objects to pattern, but an intellectual one, in which a 
single production makes an era. Although all processes in art are 

` necessarily connected, the présent fashion is for the artist to practise 
no two of them together. They say an engine-driver drives no better- 
for knowing the construction of his engine, and a screw-turner is ; 
best when he does nothing but screws. But painting is not driving 

‘or manufacture; and if we say a painter gains power by sculpture, 
we are borne out by endleas examples, down to Watta’s “ Olytie.” 
The honourable thoroughness of the English character; which desires 
perfection of work, often seems to stand in men’s way. Perfection 
of the meanest kind, as deceptive imitation, is too often held sufficient ; 
and men are accordingly discouraged from painting up to the fall 
stretch of their powers—that is to say, up to their point of failure. 
And the greatest men have acknowledged that, paint and carve, 
stipple and polish as they will, they are far behind the subtlety, 
power, and finish of nature. There are two ways of recognising this , 
in art-work. A man may aim high, and press on to his point of 
failure in grand subject; it will be soon reached, but his failure may 
yet be worth making. Or he may confine himself to small matters, 

` where he has more power of realization, or actual deceptive imitation ; 
but then his success may yet not be worth having. Yet ultra- 
realization is a necessary means of study for almost all men: It is no 
use beginning to paint till you have mastered processes, and arrived. 
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at some perfection in trivial subject; but still-life and flower-painting 
are insufficient as sole objects of existence. W. Hunt was a great 
painter, we well know; but even now, from his self-repetition, he is 
remembered es if he had painted nothing but grapes and prim- 
roses, and the public hardly remembers his landscapes and rustic 
portraiture. - 

There was a time, well within our own memory, when the con- 
trary advice to this was needed, when painters of name showed want 
of accurate drawing and study of colour, in ordinary objects. Some 
of them want it now; but there is a great change since thirty years 
ago ; since poor Haydon,—high art, and weak drawing. There is no 
danger now of raw uneducated lads starving in garrets, yearning 
and struggling to be Raffaelles by dint of hungry aspiration, and 
expecting to rise, as balloons do, by means of the wind in their 
insides. Our art-schools teach real drawing, and any lad who has 
the gifts of a painter of humanity has his fair chance of develop- 
ment and notice and success. But a painter ought not to pass his 
life in the English art-school course, good as it is to learn his work 
in. It can only teach him good methods of work, it cannot urge 
him to work at full stretch of his powers, or even support him against 
the necessities of the market. We have heard the complaint (wo 
rather think Adam Smith made one to the same: effect about 
patronage and endowments) that our schools tend to multiply 
mediocre painters: and it may no doubt be well-founded. We sup- 
pose they do produce a great deal of mediocre subject; a good many 
painters who get no further than fruit, and bric-a-brao or methodical 
landscape; and a good many young ladies who can do nothing but 
stipple beautifully with the “ Kensington touch.” Every school has 
its failures as well as ita successes; its firsts, seconds, and gulfs. 
‘We never heard the existence of a third class quoted as an argu- 
ment against the Oxford system, or the tripos regarded as an evil 
because it annually produces so many junior optimes. If by 
mediocre painters is meant only good ‘still-life painters, they are 
an advantage, almost a necessity for the art-progress of a country 
like this, where people are in a transition state, and can only advance 
by means of simple work which they can understand. Supposing a 
young lady can do nothing but shade and round casts perfectly. She 
could not have learnt todo that twenty years ago, and she has learnt, 
at least, what it is to do one thing well and workmanlike. Con- 
sequently she can oriticize and teach all round her the one thing she 
knows. She knows what work is, and is raised for ever above vapid 
water-colouring, and mere young-lady accomplishment. If she has 
character, leisure, and opportunity, she may proceed to colour, to 
still-life, to pre-Raffeellite foreground, to small figures in it, to larger 
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figures, and so on. If she have invention, and power of composition, 
she will go on to a career, which probably may not be lucrative, but 
in which all the best powers of her mind and spirit will be fully 
drawn out, and in which she will at least start as artist and workwoman, 
and be able to-cast off from the first the reproach of amateurship. 
And we think that the production of good still-life studies and small 
careful landscapes, and their sale at a cheap rate, is a thing most 
desirable for our generation. If they can stand in the market 
against the chromographs, it is highly important that they should do 
go, since people requireto beeducated beyond chromographs and meche- 
nical repetition. It is possible for girls or young men to fall entirely 
into studio-drawing, and pass life in trying to get prizes for copying a 
cast; in that case we should think the prizes were doing some harm; 
which would be removed by a strict rule of superannuation: but 
even then they would do far more good than harm; for nobody can 7 
copy casts well without knowing much about beauty of form. Still 
we think that charcoal drawing may advantageously be made of 
anore importance than it now is for advanced students, as, from ite 
far greater rapidity, it devotes time rather to learning exactness .in 
form than smoothness of execution. The real use of all the stippling 
is to enable the pupil to see fine degrees of gradation in shedes, and 
to understand how form depends on. them. But ten correct and 
fairly well-shaded charcoal drawings may be made in the time which 
is required for one ultra-stippled chalk study, and there is. no doubt 
that a greater mass of knowledge about muscles, bones, and form in 
general will be obtained in doing ten than in doing one. Drill must 
give way to practice at last. It is a great thing, if atill-life and 
fruit pictures can get people into the habit of enjoying pictures 
generally. When the love of beauty is well awake, in a genera- 
tion or in a single soul, a great step is taken; and it is one as great 
when the idea of self-expression by pictures, and of looking to them 
for ideas, has got fair hold of men. They have a force of their own, 
analogous to that of music. For good or evil, the force is there. 
Since the Italian Renaissance, it has been to a certain extent 
employed for evil, and we may aswell work it for good. There is 
progress in art, in the national sense, when it is a minister of culture, 
of the ideal and spiritual life, to an increasing number of persons. 
Even when it appeals in a degree to the corrupt part of man’s 
nature, there is no doubt that beauty, and even artistic skill, and, 
still more, passionate force and feeling, mitigate the evil very con- 
siderably. 

We have said something of Titian’s “ Venus,” and even Michael 
Angelo’s “Leda,” before this—and have not thought it necessary 
to speak of M. Oabanel and the modern unmentionable school ; nor 
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do we like to describe dubious pictures like some of Gérome’s, 
because it is suggesting harm about them, when it is possible for 
many to see no harm in them. But take the French battle-pioces; - 
that is to say, take ably-painted and fair specimens of them. Of 
course they are very shocking. But is it not because they represent 
French victories and not EnglishP What sheets of Pharisaic 
twaddle are addressed to our unresisting publio about the warlike 
spirit of France, and the way it is excited by Vernet’s or Ivon’s works | 
It is well that we should keep our morality for home consumption: 
in the first place, we want it a good deal; and in the next, when 
foreigners hear it, it makes them laugh so very immoderately, and 
- inclines them to think us greater humbugs than we really are. The 
weakness of British morality is not hypocrisy, or even insincerity. 
To say so is to repeat the cantilena of sensation novels, the common 
form of argumentative adultery. It is our extraordinary ignorance 
of ourselves and others, and our consequent peaceful self-satisfaction, 
which make our morality seam as unreal to everybody, except our- 
selves, as if it were altogether false. Why, in the namo of wonder, 
should we object to M. Ivon, when we delight in Gustave Doré, and 
tempt him to make always the worst use of his genius, and illustrate 
blood and wounds, fire, torture, and the human intestines P? What 
amount of patronage would M. Doré have got from the public in 
general, had he begun only with pictures like the altogether lovely 
little woodcut in the “Savage Papers?” People would only have 
said that was Edouard Frére’s line of business. But there really is far 
more savageness in some of the late Bible illustrations than in Ivon’s 
“ Malakoff” * For shameless dwelling on butchery and dead naked- 
ness and mutilation the illustrator of the British Bible is much 
worse than the Emperor’s pictorial laureate. We certainly have 
seen the eye of the conscript brighten before Ivon and Vernet; and 
there are country crowds round their pictures. But, at all events, a 
tone of patriotism, and thoughts of death well earned for France, 
must come upon their minds. We think the British publio seldom 
fails to show some intérest when our own victories are put on can- 
vas. Besides, the mildest-minded painter must acknowledge that 
M. Ivon can draw, paint, and compose with a grand skill, vigour, and 
facility, which we often look for in vain on this side the Ohannel; 
and that great qualities of art are learnt from the impressions 
afforded by crowds in eager action, by the harmonies of discipline, by 
the union of the great forces of drill and will, and, if that be all, by 
the expression of men who are facing death for their country. But 
some French fighting-pictures are very noble and pathetic indeed, 
without any blood. M. Protais’ picture, “Avant l’Attaque,” was 
+ Seo the “Rahab,” eto., eto. 
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rttuch and deservedly’ admired in Phris, and is reproduced’ in the- 
photograph-shops. It has all the sentiment and beauty-of the verge 
of battle not yet joined. A battalion of chasseurs is under arms ;' 
it is a clear morning, before sunrise, with promise of heat—“ the 
noon. will look on a sultry’ day ;” the scale of colour is very low; all 
the figures in the picture are motionless; and the key-note of the 
work is the colonel’s hand gently raised for silence, as he leans over 
his white horse’s neck among the foremost files. They are the head 
` of a great column, apparently, by the gesture of the young captain on 
foot, who is to lead ; or they are, perhaps, expecting to be extended as 
tirailleurs. AJI the men are young, with small favoris and bearde, 

and fair and almost delicate faces; they are totally unlike the hack- 

neyed ideals of Zouaves and visus moustaches, but perfectly true and 
most pleasing types of the young French soldier. There is a hush 
of expectation ; many are fidgeting silently at some small uncon- 
scious task, as men do before desperate action ; one is buttoning his 
gaiter, another twisting his sword-kmot; the eagerness in all their 
eyes—the eyes of naturally gentle and regular faces—gives one 
' chair de poe. They are like greyhounds dumbly straining on the 
leash. “All wait on the quiet face of the colonel, who, being on 
horseback, is best able to see some expected signal of advance; and 
his hand is raised softly to the buglera, who wait, the trampet but 
an inch off from their lips, like Orcagna’s judgment angels, aa verily 
they shall be, to many a sinful soul As to talking of pictures like 
this as immoral, or calculated to excite warlike spirit, and so on, they 
are so in the same sense as Byron's ‘lines on Waterloo in “ Childe’ 
Harold ;” that is to say, they imply that there is much glory, nobility, 
ang pathos in the great tragedies of war, and this nobody except a 
stump-orator will ever attempt to deny. As for our morality, if we 
are not- fond of honour and of fighting for it, we are devoted to 
money, end don’t mind swindling for it, or cruelty either.* 

However, there is no doubt that exciting art is not necessarily 
great art, but that it is the frailty of a somewhat luxurious and 
sensation-seeking generation, untrained in great troubles, to fancy 
that stimulating the fancy is the same thing as informing or elevating 
the heart or mind. It is a good enough definition of the proper 
effect of tragedy to say that it purifies the soul by means of pity and 


* Here is a sentenco taken from the Time of Aug. 5, 1868, perhaps in the actual 
words of the Committee of the Privy Oouncil on Educetion ; it met our eyes accidentally 
arLhour or two ago :—“ There are whole masses of the population amang whom the neces- 
alty of living is the first question; to that necessity, not only the education, but the 
very life and health of the young gènaration, are sometimes sacrificed.” “They that 
be alain with the sword are better than they that be slain with hunger” (Lam. iv. 9); 
and we apprehend, at least, that money is made in this country by means which involve 
calamity and suffering as bed as the worst evils of war. } 
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‘terror. But there are tragedies which debase the soul with pity and 
terror+—with pity of crime only, and terror of the policeman mainly. 
Now there is no doubt that not only high art, but all pure art, can raise 
people out of the reach of all that. We are acquainted with a good 
many artists for an outsider. They are mostly young or middle 
aged ; some are lees known to fame, others are of wide reputation. 
They are as different a set of men as anybody would wish to know; 
all are more or leas cracked, but their lines of work are different ; 
there are high-art men, there are pre-Raffaecllites, there are land- 
scapists. But we think we may say with accuracy that the general 
characteristics of the race, as far as we know it, are an absence of 
meanness, a capacity for innocent or manly pleasures, and a certain 
superiority to base and foul pleasures. We have also observed a 
great willingness to live sparingly, and a power of doing without 
vulgar luxuries; something of high thought and low living. We 
have also seen a good deal of charity and kindness in the craft. And 
as to theartistic envy and restless jealousy which Heine and George 
Sand speak of, we think that acid does not bite very deeply into 
English metal.* 

The lives of Ingres and Flandrin, and the characters and very 
system of working of Scheffer and Delaroche, show that art rivalry 
in France is quite as generous as anywhere else; in fact, the great 
atelier system of instruction, where all are pupils together under one 
great man, greatly encourages mutual assistance, and manly thought 
about merit rather than success. The faot is, every man who is 
worth much in art has his ideal; and though he may think it better 
than any one else’s, and sometimes think more of himself for having 
it, yet it will make him independent and happy if he pursues it 
heartily. Indeed, all we understand by an ideal is the sense of 
abstract beauty in something you have observed or imagined, and 
which you want to paint; and, personally speaking—after having 
drawn all sorts of things for twenty years without much suoceas— 
we do here assert our conviction that it was good for us to begin, 
and to go on, and never to leave off We got a cheap pleasure we 
could share with others or keep to ourselves at will; we got the key 
of an independent spiritual kingdom of our own; and we believe we 
were kept out of a great many scrapes. “He that hath a wife and 
children hath given hostages to Fortune,” says Bacon; and he that 
hath learnt to enjoy and record any beautiful thing haa in great 
measure taken hostages from her. 


+ Compare ‘‘Oonsuelo” (vol. i p. 146), at Corilla’s speech about fhe jealousy of the 
theatre, with Mrs. Barrett Browning’s lines in “Oam Guidi Windows,” p 26. The 
passages are too long for insertion, but ere well worth reference to any ane who has the 
books at hand, as they both pomt to the same truth, observed from different aides by the 
two authoreases, that perfect art casts out joclousy and its “ tormont,” 
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It is art progres, in the happiest and widest sense, when a whole - 
generation of people are brought to appreciate such forms of beauty as 
they have accesa to. It is as painful to the artist as it can be to the 
philanthropist, to consider what masses of our own people must for 
the present live unhelped and uncomforted by the sight of beauty. 
‘But artists and philanthropists may take counsel together on the 
important question of how much good, how much unconscious educa- 
tion may be diffused among the people by public decoration in fresco 
and carving, by open art schools, and free or cheap access to exhibi- 
tions. Whatever be the faults of the Royal Academy as a place of 
instruction for painters, no better thing has been done for many 

‘years than their most honourable and benevolent step of having 
cheap evening admissions to their exhibition. We hope it succeeded 
as a speculation; whether it did go or not, it can make no differance 
in the merit of the proceeding. We have not heard that any pictures 
suffered in consequence; and we apprehend that the crinolined crowds 
of last year (1867) must have done at least their share of mischief to 
low-hung works in the morning exhibitions. We have always under- 
stood that the pleasure, the interest, and the feeling thus awakened 
in people as yet unconscious of what art can do for them were very 
great; and such pleasure is exactly what they want. No better deed 
could have been done by the chief society of painters in the country 
than thus to appeal to the people, and stand forward as teachers in 
the sight of the men who want their teaching most. We wonder if 

- Mr. Faed evar went to see what navvies and workmen thought of 

his “ Worn Out,” with its homely and noble sentiment and deep 
simple pathos, which the roughest man or woman in England 
might run and read.* No easier picture ever was painted which 
escaped being common-place ; perhaps it was hung too high to benefit 
the poor students who might have learnt their work from its 
science, method of work, and clear painting. But only form a notion 
of the average moral effect of that work on hard-working men and 
weary mothers of familiée. It must at least have given them to 
understand that their long endurance of all the trials of hard life is 
felt and sympathized with by men; and how much more by God, 
who made menP Then go on to consider the amount of knowledge, 
and pleasure, and culture “exhibited” in larger or smaller doses 
by all the easily-understood pictures, from Redgrave’s and Hook’s 
all-English work to Watt’s “Esau” .and Armitage’s “ Herodias.” 

The question is not whether the British bricklayer can give a 

coherent account of the whole show when he comes out of it, but 

whether one, two, or three pictures have put new thoughta, hopes, 
* Woe rogret having unaocountably forgotten to pay any tribute to Mr. Faod’s work 

in an article on Pictures of the Beason,” in the Omtemperary Review for July, 1888, 
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ideas into his mind. Men won’t look on pictures as books; so 
they think a man has got nothing from a picture unless he can talk 
about it like a painter, and shrug their shoulders at the notion of 
untaught men learning anything, even when vivid thoughts stare 
them in the face in form and colour. For good culture really done, 
we should be inclined to back the evening exhibitions of the 
R.A. against the morning crushes. 

It is the fashion now to aay the general influence of Christianity 
has always been against oulture. If by influence of Ohristianity is 
meant the temporal or papal power of Roman Catholicism, and if 
by culture is meant natural science, the progress of man’s knowledge 
of the world he lives in and its conditions, then probably this 
Positivist thunderbolt is one of the “right aiming” sort. And we 
do not deny that asceticiam and the ascetic frame of mind are un- 
favourable to the conquering and many-secking energies of man; for 
asceticism, pursued for its own sake, is founded on the doctrine of 
utter corruption, and bids man not conquer and adorn the world, 
-but fly to the desert ; nor try to honour God in all his works, because 
in fact God’s works as we find them can do Him no honour. Sophocles 
BAYB :—woAAG Tà Bia, nSvdeu dyOpdarov Beworépov wea. B. Macarius and 
Anthony say—roàààù rà Atypa, obde dvipdwov Avypérepov. If it be 
said to a man, You have to save your soul; that is your work in the 
world; you must do it by having as little as possible to do with the 
world, since it is all evil, at all events all bad for you—that man will 
betake himself to saving his soul, probably, in the Roman Catholic 
communion, and, logically, as a member of one of the cloistered orders. 
And he will not care for culture in the wider sense; that is to say, 
he will not care for bodily comfort; nor for elevation of spirit or 
expansion of thought, unless it be in a technically-religious sense ; 
nor think of beauty, material, moral, or intellectual, as an elevating 
thing. He will anathemutize, or consent with anathema on, science, 
or man’s pursuit of certain knowledge for ita own sake. As far as his 
theory of Christianity goes, it is against culture. But if it be said to 
a man— You have the Nicene Oreed; it accounts to you, in part, for 
yourself, now and hereafter, for ever, and for what you have round 
you; it provides for your ego and your non-ego, in fact or in hope; 
it is the only possible theory which gives any prospect of knowing 
anything as it ought to be known, and promises much more; 
you have to hold by that, and to live in it, in love and obedience, 
trusting that God will save your soul for you, He having become 
man, even as you, for that purpose ;—thinking thus, it seems to us a 
man may live in daily use of all means of grace, and in daily effort 
to labour with the foremost in art, science, discovery, or any honest 
business whatever. He will find himself a good deal hampered in 
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politics and commerce, we think ; but his Christianity will urge him. 
to work for culture in every possible way; and not only for separated 

and Pharisaic culture, but for diffused teaching, comfart, sweetness, 

and light for all people. His Christianity will make him feel with 

Mr. Harrison, as well as with Mr. Arnold, and probably more with 

Mr. Maurice than either. 

What bas all this to do with art and oriticism? It is to show 
they ought to do some good to men who want good, and also, in par- 
ticular, to show how Ohristianity—that is to say, life according to 
the Ohristian faith—is in favour of all culture as a matter of logio, 
and always has been so as a matter of fact. It was not Angelico the / 
ascetic monk who stood in the way of culture. His example may / 
` have made men think conventual life beautiful; but the vices of’ 

Florence and the murder of Savonarola drove many more to the /’ 
cloister than he ever enticed thither. It was not Michael, Angelo, 
the incarnation of human genius, energy, and subtlety, who set his 
culture against the Christian faith; he possessed his soul all his. 
days in a Protestantism like Dante’s. In these men and their most: 
different lives, the opposed principles-of devotion and genius, of” 
religion and work, of asceticism and culture, of man’s contemplation 
of God and his self-development, so called, meet and aré united. 
Great art is the highest point of culture, which is the highest result 
of human development. Yet it is contemplative and aspiring, looking 
always for something above itself—for something better than itself 
—for some Person in whom is that better. In all its branches, 
art is that chief self-assertion of man, in making which he can 
forget and lose himself; because of the inspiration which passes 
. through him, he can so feel himself as a reed breathed through by 
the Spirit of God, and be conscious that his boldest notes are not - 
his, but the word of a Master who has yet higher work for him. 
R. Sr. J. Tyrwarrr. 
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Foes of Faith: Four Sermons ore the University of Cambridge tn 
, 1808. By 0. J. Tens, OD. Vicar of redki London : 
HIS is another of Dr. Va ’s valuable contributions to the pulpit litera- 
ture of our day. And, like the rest, it is deeply marked with earnestness, 

and fall of the of counsel. 

Ho treats of the Foes of Faith in four sermons. Their names are, UNREALITY, 
Invouarcs, IRREVSRENOE, [NOONSIBTENOY. Dr. Vaughan’s forte, as a preacher, 
is that which the poet-critio of old pronounced diff is commuma dicere : 
the saying, in words of weight and pathos, things which every hearer’s bosom 
before contained. And not only in this department is he stro , but when 
he goes beyond it, his power is not quite what might be expec Now and 

tion in Gethsemane 


hardly chime in with the vary heartfelt and real sympathy for life and life’s 
wants which characterize tho author's exhortations. We will gere one example 
—from the sermon on Irrevyerenoe :— 

“Tf a witty tho occurs to you, and you lang to utter it—if the freedom of the 
ightfol conv: stimulates within you the power of mirth and the power of 


amongst 
of a parodied text, or in the story that you would tell one kee by a ora 


Now it is not with the latter of thase two “ifs” that we haye any controversy. 
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No Ohristian man need eyer tell a story which has in it a profane expression ; 
or if he do, it will be in a way and tone which will treat profanity itself reye- 
rently. But we do venture to think that the former of the two hypo theses is a 
little too rigidly dealt with. What ts a “parodied text P” A ane aoet 
one-half our usages of Scripture expressions, parodies of the aaored text? And 
are not many guch uses, eyen in common, we may almost say in light, con- 
yersation, far from irreverent—far from bringing Soripture or sacred things 
into contempt P And whare exactly are wo 15 draw tn lnc? Are Keble and 
Lyte—to reour to an exam here adduced in our notices this month— 
bbl ier nal per iples’ request at Emmaus, because it is senti- 
mental y congrdoas, and in fho paytni am of Hamata words by Sydney Si 
in fool to Bee B, Landseer to be'set down as profane ? 

‘We confess we do not like Draconian laws on such a matter. The are Healy 
to lead rather to less than to more strictness in discourse. Our 

fall of ture. Poran panty peas a day Sista 3p ara ef ats 


words which could only be d ase . The reverence of the Ohris- 
tian conscience, not a and fast rule this which we haye quoted, is our. 
safont Wo may be sure that no man living in its light will allow himself 


to say which may bring sacred words into contempt; but there are many 
uses of them which gladden, and even hallow unconsciously, our common 
lives, which Dr. Vaughani role would exclude. 

‘We can give but one extract, illustrative of the best qualities which we have 
been predicating of these sermons :— 


‘ 4 Watch it (indolence) in its inflnence. 
`a Ig makes ons man i 


ne 
isu 
of 
g 
E 
z 
w 
8 
5 
g 
k 


Revelation was given es a solid lamp of doctrine, to be laid in the napkin of an 
indolent assent, or used as a misilo against infidels, or out at on. 
Sundays and holy days, for or E mpe tom a a har tore 
in w I was or sect or the party or accident hes 
thro mo, and oë ma ount i'ma rar of linen than of irreligion fn bo oon- 
fident in m: of its meaning, and vehement in my demmcistion of all who 

read it. This is the very of religious One ht 
of God or untaught, and at last and writes: his 


ponders i 
his is taken on trust by thousends, who just call themselves by his name, 
| and follow, or think they follow, where he leads or led. It is sloth which y marshals 

fhe malo, and frm the Hong miiaranoo of one into tho mee violant gla of 


the many. 
«Tt makes another man a We do far too much honour to doubt when we , 
dignify it by the title of free-thi . Certainly there are those who have reasoned 


or falsely so called, confused and hopelessly entangled an intellect never 7 
clearest. aE el a a oe, a 


storehouse of conviction, and to Ket o isl as g lay 0 el by B tho 

to all truth: and whan`you paint to 
this man and that man, of taste, of aloquance, of intellect, who has never given in his 
adhesion to the Gospel of Ohrist, I shali still think that, in matters of the so indolence 
may have been his counsellar, and thet he who was diligent in business, sagacious 
eee = are en eee Cee ee What mut I 
do to be sared?” 

H. A. 
’ 


Sermons Preached ta the King’s Weigh-House pra A ae By 
T Bone, Tondon: Macmillan & Oo 


peed ee ee eee 
fhe et este a ees, force, and concentration, with a gracious 
of character which enables him fo touch hfe at many points, and 


to w easily from apparently remote what serves to lighton, in a 
subdued, Bat sell aboli ro DANA OTAN severe and close-developed trains 
of thought. Yet not seldom his Hnetratione qeald seam like surprises, were 


‘it not for the easy and familiar setting which he invariably contrives to prepare 
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for them. There is, moreover, a tendency to filter spiritual truth through a 
circle of too sustained secular figure and conception. Indeed, this tendency 
is so pronounced, especially in hia earlier writings, that we cannot help 


thinking that it remains, like a bit of protruding strata after a later drift has 
swept oyar the plain, indicating a proclivity moral paradox, which, we 
fancy, he must have felt it di t for a good while to restrain effectually 


even in the pulpit, and which finds freest outlet in some of his lectures, 
such as “How to Make the Best of Both Worlds,” and “From Twenty to 
Thirty-Five: Lectures on the History of Joseph,” where, Hore orenak 
thet NG ees practioal English sense tends somewhat to absorb into itae. 
the spiri element, the discourses asert perhaps a rather too close alliance 
with the inner fibre of his most powerful sermons. Whitha steady, capacious, 
rather than a keen intellect; a shrewd, practical, English imagination rather 
than a sensitive, tic temperament; and an eloquence measured and salf- 
restrained rather nianeous, intense, and captivating, he represents what 
one in ae not inaptly call the publéc-minded school of modern preachers. Their 
` aim is to secure hearers from amid many classes by dint of breadth and freah- 
nesa of conception rather than to draw devoted adherents by the revelation of 
deep and intense personal experiences in any form whatever. Nothing, indeed, 
would more iso a Churohman, too much accustomed to associate with 
Dissont clea of 1o550, rabid rhetorio, and extreme doctrines without any basis 
of reason or of logio, than the severe, simple stateliness of Mr. Binney’s style, 
unmarred by the iar and even colloquial turns which occasionally lighten 
up the page, and we should expect would still more lighten up the spoken dis- 
course. a result of this feature in Mr. Binney we have what may seem a 
contradiction—a peculiar bg Tadaa reticence. Both reader and hearer 
feel inevitably that with Mr. Binney they ere in the hands of one who never 
frosts koad] to reveal himself, as he might and could do under other ciroum- 
stances. Mr. Binne ee eee and his words te in leaving 
something unsaid. Wha ver he may be elsewhere—and we fancy there is in 
him a genuine vein of childlike aba and naif bonhommie—in pulpit he 
must be strong, reserved, and individual, whilst at the same time a yery pro- 
nounced matter-of-factness obtains and rules. Henoe, to the superficial reeder 
it might seem as though the merely moral and philosophical aspects of Obris- 
tianity were what ohiefly in him; and it is only after some patient study 
that we get thoroughly en rapport with the erie By mipathdko nature and ex- 
uisite sensibilities that express themselyes in Mr. Binney’s discourse, and all 
e more forcibly in virtue of this very restraint. And here we come on Mr. 
Bmney’s great want—feryour. Not that he lacks heat, But it scarcely ever 
plays with lambent light over the surface of his sermon-thoughta, Yet some- 
thing of this lyrical fervour is essential to the great preacher ; something of 
the thrill, the mesmerio emotional touch which stirs and quivers through the 
whole frame. This we only see in its fullest measure in case of man who 
carry their whole nature into the pulpit. ing had it, together with keen logio 
and fiery Exekiel-like imagination ; Chalmers it, together with exact and 
rigorous intellect and doggedly pertinacious shrewd sense; Robertson of 
Brighton had it, together with an overcharged fineness of character that like an 
untended fire too soon burned itself out; Mr. Liddon has it, together with a little 
looseness of mental texture; Mr. Spurgeon has it, dashed with fantastic and 
conceited (in the old sense) intelligence; and a brother Dissenter of Mr. 
Binney’s, Mr. Thomes Jones, has it, together with considerable intellectual 
suspense, and a strange, soft, malting tenderness of mood and manner which 
takes force from a quiet, familiar, unconventional, yet impressive pulpit style. 
But Mr. Binney knows little of the ‘lyrical thrl” Had he had it in any 
measure, there oan be no doubt that with all his other gifts—his orderly intel- 
ligence, his ahrewd eye for hfe, his clear-cut yet forcible style—he would 
heye been one of our greatest liah preachers. But as things are, is 
not Mr. Binney a ee! e answer, Yes; and offer in proof this 
penne rata peli from those delivered to the Weigh-House con- 
on during the forty years. They are com vigorous, charged 
we thought, yet shee ail ae and taea and better than most 
sermons the severe test of repeated ings, notwithstanding the absence of 
colour or relief gained by any kind of pulpit trick. The most notable of the 
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Cistianily aro of fort wiih zaro foros end alaaa; whilst 
illustration and felicity of ical appeal, ppeal, we regard as models, et Blalyation 
T aa Salvation in ees,” and “Meon in Understanding.” We 
Binney vary cordially to thea dinoournn, which have on em. here 
the marks of a robust mind and lofty character H&P. 


Owr Eternal Destiny, Heaven or Hell. By the Rev. Omarres Roasns, LID., 
F.S.A. Boot., &o London: Houlston and Wright. 


Tas is a thoughtful and striking little book, well caloulated to and 
kuids mestiation on tho momentous subjects of which it treats. Nor is it 
wanting in vary tender beauty. The author has escaped he heavy 


modioority which eta tae of sin, and has not oulyonsoemon tpg 
i ideas and - 


limbs which he has lost, so the disembodied spi Freee eg retain conscious- 


will 
jan ministers, of regarding this awful subject, learn that 
thoy were sen ae proclaim hell, but heaven; not to preach the deyil, but 
Christ P The Spirit has wrapped up this dread matter for us in words 
Shah wo: shoul do Gall acto TF dae siecle jesty, and not to unfold 
sito iha ‘veakacsess and tnounsietantiee Gf our konted thoushe 
One thing we miss in all books of this kind—vis., any even attempted answer - 
to the qu on, ee TiN Do De erp cariees OF one state P Dr. Bo 
delight; bukenat inte be Shs eain GF oil theses how the exalts 


. Ohalners, 
was, ‘that the rial one Weak cal aa palo? And al tho ad 
preaching abon i$ realty promises us very little more. ‘‘ Recogniamg the lost 
on earth” will be but a short matter: “ holding tfal converse” cannot be 
the ultimate aim of the fed aona of ase. must be some mighty 


employment behind, which, if we oan ay dori little it with oer- 
it ek Gack bs hove bon dower ce i ina like the 
present. E A. 


The Presence of Ohrist. By the Boro ess We MA London : 
SEES Cle Bence TO Wipe ee ee ee ee 
writers. Either we have too much thought—the straight line of doctrinal 
statement à too abruptly. through the softer emotional element—or 


cepti 
wier who uover pua pon to papar Put fo gon, ay, oron taanga h Üe a prisonan 


Eai ae eter in a manner, in the third hos 
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soul in these beds of roses,” till his every word is in heavenly odonr, 
and eyen faint with the fragrance of loye of Christ. But the very childhke 
tnoonsciousness of these writers often justifies such extravagant freedoms. 
Modern devotional books, for most err fiom a different cause. The writers 
do not and cannot escape from the self-conscious divisiveness that marks 
religions thought as it inclines to the scientific side in our days. As has been 
pointed ont in these recently, even Family Prayers bear noticeable traces 
of this. It is ore with peculiar pleasure we walcome Mr. Thorold’s 
‘t Presénoe of Ohrist.” There is no aladena of fine or powerful thinking, 
and yet there is in the book a genuine basis of thought, and a simple, sincere 
presentation of doctrinal truth. All is penetrated and suffused with a low, 
steady, equable light of devotional fervour; never, perhaps, rising to the keen 
intensity of Rutherford or Ward, but never lapsing into mere rhetoric. The 
intellectual framework of Mr. Thorold’s book is a good alabaster lamp, 
which tones and mellows the light from the flame within, and im a sort af 
tender, almost imperceptible colour. And the book is withal rich, not only in 
practical leseons (eee especially pp. 208, 209), but powerfal in practical se 
as haying undoubtedly come from one who has walked through dark valleys, 
over thorny places, and never lost sight of the eternal loadstars of the Word of 
God. The book is complete, and all of ane piece ; certainly no common merit in 
a book of the kind. As in all sincere wo ihe styla inthis oommtarpartiof the 
matter,—quiet, reticent, but clear, and sometimes truly eloquent. The one only 
adverse criticism we are inclined to make is, that sometimes when points recur 
under different sections, concentration rather than expansion uld have 
been more aimed at. But this is comparatively a small fault when tho spirit is 
pad wane and we only hope that many may, by means of the book, be enabled 
to the feelings with which tho congregation of St. Giles’-in-the-Fields must 
have heard these chapters originally from the upk Py way ol Peu rog 
our recommendation, we venture to make one she extract out of the many 
we had marked while reading the yolume :— 


“ Travellars, who have croased from Switzerland into France by the old post road over 
the Jura, will remember their farewell gare on tho Lake of Geneva, and the green plain, 
and the white crest of Mont Blano losing itself in the clouds; will recall also the grand 
prospect of ig he with ita fertile meadows and golden vin suddenly opaning 
out at their ut both these views are not to be enj at the same moment. 
Betwoen aerate of ones that eee Lape ac morse A o eA se 
opening in whi ives us our first glimpse o isa tedious 
slociny miery among sborie rodka, and frowning peices hills that Shat Gat hs 
gun, and berrenness that forbids verdure. A 

“Now, this may be offered as a most imperfoct representation of that sad and dark 
pernod in the hi of some men, when lfe seams ell behind us, with its precious 
joys and its noble duties, and when the glory, that is coming, has not yet burst a 
our view. ‘To tall us, nt suh a moment, thet onr ee ee may explai 
eee ee Toe ib with fhoes Whom wa lore ee 
wo ing on them a burden could not oarry ; ing it 
ourselves, only ewes Reker h. Tn gush a ondi ion of mind and body, everything 
wo see, or heer, or do, or read, aggravates the symptoms of the disease. Are the 
eh Oe F Tho first thought is, ‘TI shall 
never live to see it’ playa, mien gomg to and fo to therr taska, the ae 
aspects of nature, the sight of a passing friend at whose side in formor days wo delig 
to labonr, tho stir of the tide of hfe all round us, the infant on our mee, the wife ar 
husband at our side, the posseasions of our home, the companions of our ye all these 
are for ever in some subtle and keen way stirring up the emsocintions of the grave, and 
te wih a whisper; ee wò never to catch as from one stan at our 

‘Thou must leave all these, and come away with me.’ 

“No doubt this varies acoordmg to individual temperament; much of it, too, is 
morbid, irrational, and almost wrong. Xet God has his own parposs to Pali out of 2; 
and we may be sure that a disciplme so mysterious, and perhaps in some of its features 
so comparatively rare, has bleascd lessons to teach those who survive it; lessons, not so 
much how to die, but how to live, with a more tendor pathy, a more living seal, a 
more profound humility, and a more ardent gratitude.” 141— 143.) 

B. O. 
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The Docirine of ths Holy Eusharist, as set forth ina recent Declaration: a Oor- ~ 
respondence between the Rey. Wharton B., Marriott, M.A, Select Preacher, 
&o., and the Rey. T., T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Olewer. Parta L and IT. 
Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Oembridge. 

i i mdence took its rise from a certain well-known 


men—the name of Mr. T. T. Carter wae appen Declaration contains, 
with other mattars ting to the nature of Christian sacrifice, the follo 
proposition: that ‘‘in heayen i our Great Priest, evar offers Him- 
pani n Aee ay: fa oft ‘Gon tat Christ doth 
capnot in un e proposi a ‘do 
now in heaven ever « offer y ear” | sense of the words) 


the sarrptural 

before God the Father ; ord this lens hit to contend that in Heb. viii. 3, the 
= Ivar ri. . 8 xpocsviyry (aorist, not danced zreoyipasy)) do not 
im a continuous or repeated offering; a no Ww. is, indeed, uded 

pe he went ice ok. Tva wodAdere wpocglog davrdy, F 

PY his ition Mr. Marriott establishes with groat clearness and oo cy. 
Mr. Garter repliag, that the Declaration is not intended to amert that the 
Cad is fer re “laid 44 one gine on the altar,” or “ that any aot is being - 
similar to to the immolation of a victim ;” but that «n “offering after 

e slaying,” which forms part of the complex act of sanrifice, is continuous ; 
and in proof of this he offers Levitical analogies and calyptio symbols, 

Here it is evident that there is an in the use of the word “ offer,” 
ne Ge ees iD a Opcnenon oF Hie ey uns of tie words PPDa and 
avatipiix,. Mr. Marriott concludes that wpocgipe» is usod—1, of the Lord 
ee e ee eee ee 


It is of course i bie within our limits to follow this interesting discus- 
sion to an end; indeed, it hes not yet reached its end; but we may say 
erally that, differing as we do from Mr. Oarter with regard to the nature of 
achari charistic sacrifice, we yet sympathize with his protest against “the common 
aa le mad A E in its connection with His 
this, although we entirely with Mr. Marriott’s criticism 
ora the nis eral of the text, ‘‘ by which we are sanctified” (p. 85). 
pres te meiner of the sone oy ay ae ne nae AULRE ihat Oe ee 
t is conducted on both sides in excellent taste and with perfect good feeling ; 
but it is evident almost from the first that neither of the combatants can 
overthrow the other, for do not meet with a fair shock in the lists: Mr. 
Marriott levels his lance fairly eno antaa apaa dew bel gaits Fayo 


latter turns aside, idle alc spe porr ioa bat glen 
his shield. ye ger metaphor : ta belong to fs of 
thought. Mr. Marriott is aie itapotea of Beo; ha is to accept 


what Soripture tells of the great mysteries of our Faith. The only question 
with him is, to what conclusion do the laws of language and the anelogios 
of Scripture lead us with regard to this or that ition P Mr. Oarter is the 
defender of what he believes to be the th the Ohurch ; he feels that 
it must be defensible from Scripture, indes ; bat this is not with him a 


of tenses and pe eae ce en na from the 

Scriptures ‘‘ according to the in m fixed on y traditionary 

teaching of the Ohurch” (p. 100); ' “ great doctrines are not to be made to 

e d taxis, or minute verbal oriticim of tha mared text” he 
utes “‘ 


verbal scriptural oritiaiam for the establishment of 

fe adoguny of vera, mpm oi fr fh oslabliabmani o 
eben ig tho trate ony pectina doka E D); ee 
ascertaining the truth of any particular doctrine” (p. 133); is probably 
not_yery anxious to inquire _ what “mode of reasoning” Councils have 
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sometimes arrived at the dogmas which they haye Pa sy evans In & word, 
Mr. Marriott is critioal, clear, cogent, conseoutive ; entle, 
earnest, and somewhat vague; Boling the theology, of A but sets 
by a whole heaven from his method. Oartar is quite right in thinkin 

his theology cannot be sustained on Mr. Marriott’s ae ing ta 
it can just as little be supported by the advocacy of , Carter's school. é 


Spiritual Life. By Joms Jaws, D.D., Canon of Peterborough. London: 
Rivi DA. 
Tus yenerable author of this little book has been taken from us since its 
publioation. An affecting allusion to his declining state is found in the last 
se 


“ This work has been long contemplated ; but successive seasons of sickness from time 
ta time heye checked oe : evan now it has been brought to a close whilst I have 
‘een under heary bodily affliction.” 

Under these circumstances we will not permit ourselves more licence in criti- 
ciem than to say that the work of itself not possess any interest beyond 
that conferred on it by its character of a memorial of a venerable and useful 
man. Its various chapters state, in very sober and unobjectionable doctrine, 
the various workings of the Holy Spirit on man; but without any original or 
even ruggoraye vo thought,—and, as it seams to us, ‘without any sufficient recog- 
nition of the immense differance made to the Ohuroh by the great Hffusion which 


introduced the present spiritual dispensation. HL AL 
Triumph: the Christian more than . By the Rey. G. Panir, M.A., 
Free St. John’s Church, Edin . Edinburgh: Nimmo. 


‘Wan will good Christian men, able Obristian preachers, learn simplicity P 
Wo have here a thoroughly good book: full of wholesome lessons of faith and 
life : yet all its chapters and paragraphs mo overloaded with flowery diction, that 


one is dazzled with the and smothered with the fragrance. In the very 
statement of the plan the book in the preface, the author ahews his besetting 
woaknosa :-— 


i Panes gee of Baiphire aie erployed èa piere from which the ardh of thonght 
And then only look at such examples as these, which we have noted as we 
went on :— 

“ When sim first lifted up its ghastly face in God’s fair world ... .”—P. 3. 

“Between faith in Jesus and rest in God thare is no middle —P, 5. 

“Have we all things? Let faith stretch ttself on the bed of our broad professions.’ 
—P. 22. 

‘Some eminent oritios are of opinion that ‘rejoicing with joy unspeakable and full 
of gl belangs only to the future. That the deepest flood of eer Joy awe 
oer (lin etma aie the Ar Bimo, dente of vo Gaull" tP 

etait aasta Repelatin. Canutecna Tha taset tabs tha Vidi, and alinia toth 
(what f) as the true. Ont of God's utterance it constructs and kindles a chain of 

en lamps, pe, Teaching froni thio throfio of the toraa dwn Hirough mwyrigds of worlds, 
wn through the sun’s bright circuit, fey eee along cat way in the heavens, 
fall, with the last lamp burning in our bosom, looking along that line, we then see ‘ the 
hoavens opened,” &v., £o. 


We might multiply these instances tenfold. The reader will have already 
geon that Mr. Philp pays the penalty sure to attend on the exuberance of 


florid ilustration—yis., confusion of metaphor. Here is a remarkable instance 
of 1t :— 


“Night by night the life of the man who walks with God precipitates itsalf—the oon- 
foesed and forgiven sina, into unfathomed depths ;—the tong, ih the words, the deeds 
of warth, flowmg from a us heart, the Pe ebitation Holy Ghoat—into the 


bosom of the Son of God. in awful, unapproachable, undisturbed silence and 
socrooy, it lies. But it is safe, perfectly safe.” 


Wo aro really unwilling to remind the evidently excellent author of this 
well-meant are very showy book, that a common form of corruption is that 


+ 
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which converts ‘‘ good solid meat into a mass of wriggling worms; ” but the 
m: is an old one, and he would do well to profit by 1 
demciginas thes of he itt Givers: We eall iplavtng vith E 
of pla. e it p wi iptare, 
when some mere oamnal aying in the Parod text is taken end 5 
& fanciful maze of imaginative meanings. That this has been once or twice _ 
done with effect, is no excuse for making it habitual Keble and Lyte haye 
turned the casual invitation of the travellers at Emmaus to an unknown coom- 
pa fae, ae end og Jenene ier Therefore, up start a 
undred imitators, and there is hardly a little phrase in the Gospel History 
which has not been pressed into similar service. “Do certain Groeks seek at the 


personal 
duction to our Lord? A E E paar 


of Titus,” is a flagrant example of the licence thus taken with the Bible. i 
Wo should not omit to mention that the very motto adopted by Mr. Philipin . 
his title “ Thanks be to God which always causeth us to Ain Ohrin ” 
(2 Oor. 1. 24), —is almost certainly a mis- jion: the verb @piapfebo, 
= na Sa ep en 


IL—HISTORIOAL AND BIOGRAPHIOAL 


A Hi of the ish Church, from tts Foundation to the reign of Queen Mary. 
Tn ee Parta Adrano ts tho Young, By M. O. 8. ird oat Toni; 
James Parker & Oo 
Tee Hngtish Oburch in olden times was so mixed 7 with secular politics, 

e a ea en in the narrative 
of national affairs, that it needs a very original pen to make us foel we are not 

the History of England again under a religious title. We think 


M. O. B. has been very fairly successful in drawing the stream of Church 
matters freshl See ee Autho- 
rities both old and new haye been : the tone is reverential and always 


cal oye. We should say, for instance, that the reeder does not a 

tion of the crisis in the Becket tragedy. If the had become in 
his exile and adversity “an humbled and altered man ” (p. 132), how came it to 
pass that no sooner had he returned home, at the 8 © 
and after a nciliation as to the old than he to the 


recon 
and Aoniiation that tony An t him to his fateP Onur historian 


ne ee nm e of temper, as though he had 
been an inveterate old scold ; Ta re account for the 


(p. 128), and its famous Oo: Ais. aoa ta tio AiE aie 
(pp. 128, 129); ea Ciena teat od Gary seach o eee ot 
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two letters which has irretrievably ruined aeveral old historical names, the baron 
William de Brause. (as Wendover writes him, others spelling it Braose) appears 
in this volume os Brange (pp. 169, 170). Dean Oolet the famous Pauline 1s spelt 
erth time Collet (pp. 433, 434). 

Who casi hits habr without & bias? M. O. 8. has rather a twist in the 
High Church direction ; in fact decided enough to make him (or her) regret the 
Joss of the ancient ‘‘ Vestmonta of bright and gorgeous colours” (p. 487), and 
to think that the Communion Office of Edward VL’s First Prayer-Book was 
altered in the Second ‘ for the worse” (p. 489). There is however so evident a 
desire and intention to be candid in all statements and to speak of our 
Reformers with respect (so unusual in these days) that we feel pretty confident 
M. O. S. had never seen Archdeacon Hare’s ‘‘ Vindication of Luther” when the 
following note was composed :— ` 


“Thus he (Luther) carried the doctrine of Justification by Faith so far as to bid the 
sinner ‘peoca fortiter, ‘sin on boldly;’ and he called the Books of Ohronicles and 
Ecclosinstes poor and unwise; and the Epistle of St. James an epistle of straw; and 
wished the of Exther were tossed into the Elbe.” —P. 430. aie 


Feudal Oasiles of France (Western Provinces). By, the Author of “Flemish 
Interiors,” &o., &o. JDlostrated from the Author's Sketches. London: 
Ohapman and Hall. 

Tore author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors” and ‘‘ Oosas de Eapana” has the happiest 
possible faculty of conveying information upon out-of-the-way subjects, withont 
pedantry, and tinging them with her own enthusiastic taste for tham, so that 
they are rendered most attractive and entertaining. In collecting literary and 

istorical bric-d-brac Mra. Pitt Byrne hes few equals, and in her disposition of 
her treasures she assuredly has no superior. Her latest work is the best sample 
of her style. Occami y, but not often enough to make the book tiresome, 
ahe fell into the error of over-amplification in her ‘‘Oosas de Espana,” but 

“ Feudal Castles of France” has no such fault. She takes the reader with her 

on this deli tour among the stately remains of the great strongholds of a 

w had so fearful an ending in fire and blood; and, assuming on 

e part of her readers not so much knowledge as to render details need- 
less, or so much ignorance as to oblige her to be diffuse, ahe repeoples the 
vacant halls, and rebuilds the noble architectural structures, which are 
in stone indeed. The book is delightful reading, full of food for the fancy, 
and of pleasant E T exercise for the memory. The illustration, 
the realization of in epochs, me, ‘‘ bits” in history, are t helps 
to readers who regard the past with interest and veneration, and this is espe- 
cially true of the exceptionally romantio history of France. The beautiful 
OhAteau d'Amboise, which, with its miniature chapel, the famous oratory 
built by Obarles VILL. for his beloved queen, Anne of Brittany, suffered so 
much in the Revolution, is the anthor’s first theme. The noble castel- 
lated palace, perched like an əs nest on its majestic elevation, has man 
thronging memories, including the sojourn of the loyalest husband and wife 
num among French sovereigns; the institution of the Order of Bt. Machel; 
the unrollmg of the domestio drama of the House of Valois; the regency of 
Louise of Savoy; the happy home-life of Francis with his proud kothe, 
who wrote of her son, in her private diary, as ‘‘Mon Seigneur, mon César, 
et mon Roy,” but who never hesitated to send him into any danger at the call 
of his honour and hisduty. There erite of Navarre ii arod, sinned, 
and repented; there she wrote the “ ir de Ame Pécheresse,” some 
beautiful lines from which form the motto to this book; there Marguerite de 
Valois and the Duo d’Alencon sojourned, ‘‘a cause de leur petitesse ;” there the 
girl-Queen of France, Mary Stuart, passed the brief, pathetio days of her first 

inge; there her boy-husband died his weary death of pain; there Ronsard. 
sang, and besked in court fayour; there the Guises conspired; there the 
prisoners of Henry III. languished; there De Ohoisen] Stainville lived, in 
princely splendour, ‘‘le cocher de |’ Kurope,” and renovated the noble building 
so magnificently, that it afforded grand opportunities for plunder in 1793. The 

Restoration brought it into the possession of Louis-Philippe, who restored it, but 
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Tee atte of tors, ieee th the 

ially to the ion of English visi as ib“ wi province 
to which it belonged, into the possession of our y monarchs. To them it 
pg ee E eo ee held it with a ruthless grasp.” 
But the œœ which, above all others, the teau de Loches summons tp, 
is thet of Agnes Sorel, the peerless ‘‘ Dame de Beanté,” whose life is so won- 
derfal a romance, character presents such strange contradictions, and 
Blea Drin AA A ORA TURE ine a an tba ny tera respect 
to all of society, is such an anomaly. To hing boan anid that Lachas, oak 
its im t itory, was bestowed upon Sorel by Oharles VIL. ; but 
there 1s no record af gift, or any document ing on it. It is related that 
the king Bo fie Bees retire Saorn ng Sie o ee ace ee ane ves , and which 
shll bears her name. Under Louis the castle, which had been ths soemo 
otal eels dpa epi igs baa Il Rater me edt tae noe 

Setiba tenann whieh clings closely to D anid whieh Bi 
preesed upon the memory of our time. Its under Louis XT. is painfully 
interesting, and once more romance, brilliant blamable, is revived by 
the appearance on the soene of Diane de Poictiers. It was at Loches, too, that 
D , who wes its governor, recetyed the persecuted widow of Henri 
Q and treated her, en reine, with true knightly . After the death 
of the duke’s son Bernard in 1661, Loches ceased to have a hi of its own, 
and the writer says, ‘‘ We can find no events of interest connected with its fabrio, 
which suffers the melanch OS ae eee ee It 
‘was rather annoying to find the u of Plessis les Tours, immortalized 
and in a measure invented by Scott, does not exist, and the tourists 
inquiri ir way to it must heve felt themselyes somewhat ridiculous. It is 
Abigale to belote thes tho tly; unntoraEng dEbri whioh oam. its aito ever 
can have formed any part of a castle ora palace. Traces of foundation 
remain by which an idea may be formed of the enormous extent of this formid- 
able fortress; but “as for the detail, whether of the threefold fortifications by 


with Louis XI., Plessis was eminent palaces after. 
hall the States~General met when they conard i 
“ Père du Peuple;” there Charles IX. celebrated taking of La Charité by 


rain, only the foundations remaining, while a second building, erected piece- 
meal and at long intervals, occupies ita dite. The history of Oheumont is 
involved with that of the counts of Touraine and of Blois, and illuminated by 
the grand and saintly aphid in a poe teats en d'Amboise. Here Ruggieri 
cast the of Oatherine de icis; here the queen endeayoured to 
induce Diane de Poictiers to live, after the death of Henri LL, but Diane refused ; 
here her daughter held el state, and: her grand-daughter, who married 
Turenne’s father. Since then Chaumont has seen many , and in 1810 
Madame de Staël took up her abode there, without the prescribed limits of her 
exile from the capital. 

ing ” has never seen, is a ruin, but still beautiful 
- and most interesting. The building of this wonderful palace by Francois I. 
was tho realisation of an ambitious freak such as might have occurred to an 
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Oriental potentate. ‘From the wild, desolate, arid plains of Sologne he was 
resolved to call up a fairy which should be at once the most striking and 
sumptuous chateau of the issanco,” Ohateaubriand’s well-known description 
of this half-mystical building reads like a fairy tale. Diane de Poictiersa inha- 
bited a ee pavilion in the park. To many recollections of 
Marguerite de Navarre belong, and here St. Golais made his famous epigrama. 
Henri IT. did not liye much at Ohambord, but he built that famous architectural 
wonder, the double spiral staircase. Mary Stuart was at Ohambord for a little 
time, and there “La Grande Mademoiselle” spent many of her wretched, dis- 
appointed deys. Louis XIY. rested thare on his journey to mest his bride. 
Stanislas Leckxinaki lived, and Maréchel Saxe; then the fatal Polignaca, 
and Pichegru, the traitor. The following curious fact speaks for the ele 
magnifloence of the structure :— ` 
“When the Revolution broke out, Chambord had already reverted to the crown. It 
was ordared to be dismantled and demolished. The first part of this threat was promptly 
executed, and the furniture sold by auctian; ing was left within the bare walls 
‘but tho table of lias-stone, on which the body of the échal de Sexe had been em- 
balmed. ‘The project of demolition was abandoned on finding that the charge for 
destroying the Arsradelys, and other royal insignia, would amount to 100,000 franos ; 
-~ however, tho same reason which preserved it from new mutilations likewise militated 
against any attempt at restoring it. When Napoleon I. became emperor he placed 
both Chambord Fontainebleau under the plage of the Legion of Honour, oon- 
varting the former into a barrack. Later, he thought of fitting it up as a domicile for 
the Spanish princes, but abandoned the idea on finding it would cost 3,000,000 frenos. 
In 1809 he united it to the crown perty, and gavo it asa nationa! recompense, to 
Berthier, Prince of Wagram, with £00, franos rental, taken from the navigation of 
the Rhine, on condition that all tho revenues produced by the land should be expended 
on the castle. This condition was accepted, but not acted on.” 


The purchase of the castle by publio subsoription, its presentation to the Duo 
de Bordeaux, and the twenty years’ lawsuit which ensued, are the latest facts 
in connection with this wonderful monument of taste, power, and splendour. 
aean RIA and luxurious of the œs of eat was Rambouillet, 5 
which he e author gives a brilliant and picturesque summary 

the history of the chAteau, which has witnessed so many royal reverses, recerved 
within its walls so many exiled princes. A feudal castle, a royal palace, the 
centre of a cirale of beauw esprits, the Ohåteeu de Rambouillet has not fallen into 
such utter decadence as that of the other chåteeux of feudal France. It has 
become, under Napoleon II., an lum and house of education for the 
daughters of brave military offloers. Ohåteau de Ohenonceaux, a most 
curious and beautiful sample of the architecture of the Renaissance, is also 
described in a most attractive style; and the images of Diane de Poictiers and 
Mary Stuart are again evoked. Here, too, Louise de Vandemont lived through 
many of her eyil and sorrowful days. The ChAtean d’Anét, now an utter run, 
affords material for the richest memories of romance—materiala of which the 
author makes use with much skill. A splendid, sad story indeed is that of the 
life and death of La Grande Sénéechalo, The chateaux of Montbazon and 
Oousiers are also chivalrous romances, love and war poems in stone, and well 
the author interprets them. The OhAteau de Blois is the last by whose walls 
she lingers, with Charles d'Orléans, with Jeanne d'Aro, with Queen Olande of 
beloyed memory, with the terrible Guisea, with Marie de Médicis, with Gaston 
d'Orléans, and “Le Grande Mademoiselle,” with Louise de la Vallitre, with 
Marie-Louise of Austria, and the infant King of Rome. It still stands, one of 
the finest monuments of the ancient mo y; but the chAteau is a barrack, 
and the beautsfal historical chapel is a tailor’s workshop. ee 


The Ags of the Martyrs ; or, The First Three Centuries of the Work of the Church of 
our and Saviour Jesus Christ, By Jons Davin Jexxins, B.D., Fellow 
of Jesus College, Oxford; Canon of Pieter Maritzburg. Oxford and London: 
James Parker & Oo, 

Wrre a profession of history on the title- this volumo might be rather 
api ear hire erg eee We hope our 
Catholic young ladies are bettar disciplined than to be caught by the 
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Thapaodies and tumid eloquence that crowd these . But we hope against 
ee Why should gusssttible youth in these days of otaa piety be pre- 
sumed staid and senable, when an Orford Fellow, a Canon, dnd B.D. oan live and 
breathe in such sentimentalism as fills this book from beginning to end? And 
yet the author, as well as Dean Green to whom he dedicates, are Ohurch offloars 
in a land where every statement of authority is eyed with the keenest scrutiny, 
so that Bible history itself is thought to stagger! under the handig it poe L 
South Africa the land, and is this the tıme, for a Ohuroh dignitary, when Fandling 
Church Annals to be “turned to fables f” Here ia the picture of St. James the 
Apostle in the Jorusalem Oounal mentioned in the Acts. 

“Tn his long white linen robe, with the mitre upon his head, and on his brow the 

ldon plate ae ses with ‘Holness to the Lord,’ tho venerable apostle roso and urged 

o decision of St. Poter. His face was worn with fasting and hallowed with the holinoms 
of prayer,” &o. &0. (P. 41.) 

An elaborate account is given of Peter's visit to Rome, his ministry there, 
his martyrdom and burial, and all rendered with about as much sense of any 
rational doubt of its authenticity as a monkish annalist in the Micdle 
would have disclosed. But the glorification of Br. Peter's Churoh, and St. Petar’s 
See is the close and climax of the book—and may have been its object. 


“ Bt, Peter advanced towards the heathen oity, where under a divine guidance he was 
to fix his throne. Ho pees Oa the ptalsly rosd. whioh led. hati ht onwards to 
tho onpital of the world. He met throngs of the idle and the busy, of strangors and 
natives, Who pecan Pis ana suburbs, To paneon uudet tho kigh gate, aid 
wandered on amid high palnoes and columned temples; he met procesmons of heathen 
riests and ministors in honour of their idols; he met the wealthy lady borno on her 
Fiter her slavas; he met the stern legionaries who had been tho massive ion ham- 
mers of the whole earth; he met, & , ho mat, &0. . . . he but a poor fesble stranger, 
destined then to commence an age of ious sovereignty in which the en state . 
might live twice over and not seo ita end.” (P. 27.) Then comes a florid description of 
Rome and her empire, in which wo learn that her mandates were “o with unflmehing 
obedience amid tho fervid heat of and Africa, and the chilly blasts of Britan 
(only three years after Tiberius). (P. 30. 

0. H. 


History of the Fens of South Lincolnshire. By W. H. Wasser, O.E. | 
Boston: Newcomb; London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Oo. 

Woxx the Middle Level Sluice burst in 1861, most newspaper readers 
learned for the first time that a district of Emgland, more extensive than some 
of our counties, lay under high-water level. 

Mr. Wheeler, a practical engineer, has, in this useful pee ee a 
pleasantly written, and by no means technical account of the me by whioh 
one of the richest agricultural districts of England has been ually re- 
claimed from the watery wastes. With great research a thorough 
knowledge of the local mediseval history, he has traced the of - 
mation in the estuaries of the several riyers which flow into the Wash. Many 
will learn for the first time that we are indebted to the engineering skill of the 
Romans for the drainage of the great level of the Fens. The course of their 
dykes and cuts—Herculean works, on which their legions and captives were 
only ay n be clearly traced, the banks extending for upwards of 
fifty miles. er their departure Saxon barbariam allowed the waters to 
resume their full dominion. So are] did this continue, that from three to 
eighteen feet of sediment was deposited on the Roman fields. A smith's forge, 
with all its tools, has been found sixteen feet below the surface at Skirbeck. 
the Welland, tan vats, a number of shoes and boots, havo been found ten feet, 
and at Lynn a oart wheel sixteen feet, below the surface. Tho second reclama- 
tion is due to the anergy of the monks of Orowland, and of the many religious 
houses with which the district was studded. Within the last century great 
advances have been made, and almost every engineer of fame has left his mark 
on the Level. Smeaton, Telford, the Rennies, Cubitt, Brunel, and Robert 
Stephenson have in turns there exercised their skill. Nor is the work yet 
complete. Mr. Wheeler remarks that— 


‘There aro thousands of acres of land which might, at a lees amount of money than 
is paid for freights of foreign grain, be turned into 1ich oorn-lands and pasture. The 
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example sot by the Romans of old, who employed their soldiers, exslstod by convict 
labonr, in forming the ombankments by which the Fons are protected, might wall be 
imitated in the present day.” 


The volume is interspersed with many interesting descriptions of the people, 
and of the natural history of the Fens. An incidental mention of the fisheries 
of the Wash illustrates the necessity for legislative regulation of our sea 
fisheries. The produce of mussels used to be from £700 to £800 per week. 
Owing to the wasteful destruction of the young fry, raked up for manure, the 
brood was almost exhausted in 1859. e corporation of Boston interfered, 
and in two time the beds were again covered with mussels. But it was 
found that the magistrates had exceeded their powers, and in 1868 the beds were 
again exhausted, and the fishermen destitute. We oan heartily recommend 
this exhaustive little work to all who are desirous of improving their knowledge 
of the physical geography of their country. EHE. B. T. 


The National Church. History and Principles of the Church Polity of England. 
By Rey. D. Mounrrrerp, M.A., Rector of Newport, Salop. ‘London: 
Longmans. 

Tun result of Mr. Mountfleld’s study of the great itors of the Anglican 
Church Polity is laid out before the reader in a concise form and in an intereset- 
ing style. has to deal with the facts of history and with the theory of 

ity. Facts are always instructive: theories are often guiding lights, but 

Ber may be fatuous flames, Ohurch Polity ought to be understood now, with 

all the pens of other days to elucidate it, and with the ience of a hundred 

seots, in England, in Scotland, on the Continent, to ill to it. Earnest and 
first-rate men whose names are still fragrant in memory sought to seize the truo 
idea. Ooleridge and Whately have left their thoughts about it, and Arnold too, 
who kept it fondly before his mind as the great subject for his old if he 
should roach it—to deal with. And how peoia Tent views are! We want 
it pressingly for our ‘‘Church of the Futare.” But any views that can hold 
their place we may wall nigh despair of. The fates seem unpropifous. We 
haye seen an “Ideal” born and die in a tempest; and ‘‘Ohurch and State” 
fonndoring in another of which its own author is the genius. We should like 
to seo a nineteonth-century Hooker, to state judiciously the present facta of our 

lity in accordance with a sound and solid theory, and d to ua what 4 

ational Church is now, since the Toleration Act, and the ission of Romans 
and Jews to Parliament, which assembly according to Mr. Mountfield is tho 
legitimate and sole legislature of the Ohurch of England. We are neither satisfied 
with what we are, nor with what our enemies mean for us, nor with all that our 
friends wish for us. We shall have to grapple with the logio of facts as they 
arise, and it is often far easier to deal with these than to understand the theories 
of our constitution propounded. We have to steer our bark with all its anomalies 
as wisely and warily as we can among the rocks and shoals; and as long as 
there is a bleasing in her for mankind let us hope that the Head of the Church 

will not suffer her to wreck. ° 

Mr. Mountfleld’s book as a popular exposition, and written in the tone some- 
what of an apologist and peada may be read with interest and profit; but we 
will not undertake to sey tah he hes yes pree bo Lont 1o seve ad iai 
can give a steady light for our pilots. Nor is this wonderful; since eyen an 
rasa (in whose general outline he seems to coincide, though he does not 
refar to him that we have noticed) can only see his way. Arnold how- 
ever saw and felt his diffoulties: Mr. Moun s difficulties may be sean by 
others. We will now by a few extracts let the author speak for himself. 

“The expression ‘Church and State’ has fostered the mim ion that there is 
an allianco between two independent someties, whereas in land tho Church and 
Commonwealth are the same society under different namea,—a Commonwealth as it lives 
under some form of secular law and rule, a Ohurch es it lives under the Law of Ohrist”’ 
(Hooker). (P. 38.)! : 

Further on (p. 128) we come to the following statement, in which the italics 
are Ours. 

“ Tho logislatare is justified in continuing to maintain the ancient National Charch 
and make ecclesiastical, go long as it considers that a National Ohurch conduces to 
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the welfare of the nation. The theory on which our Church is founded, that the Oom- 
monvealth and the Church are the same socisty under different names, ts no langer trus ; 
but the practice WHink epring ouk of the is continued, because the nation believos 
that practice conduoces to the common di 

What is this but saying that our praotice is founded on a falee theory? But 
agam :— ; 
“1, We hold that the authority to make laws belongs not by divine appoi tto. 
any cular person or ns in the Church, as sacerdotalists affirm, to all the 
m of the Ohurch. Tho Ohuroh of England regarded as identionl wih the 
Oommonwealih of land, this legislative power is exercised with us by Parliament” 
(P. 148.) “In the Commonwealth being rogas ded as the Church, the head of tho 
one is the head of the other.” (P. 140.) 


We think that oven sacardotalists ought not to be oppressed with a tyrant 
logic forcing them in this fashion to acquiesce in a practice once before and twice 
after its basis-theory has been acknowledged unsound. In these liberal days 
such violent logi t be fairly called persecution. 

This antiquated sect will likewise, we greatly fear, be somewhat by 
other statements in Mr. Mountfleld’s ition ; not but that the ents 
may haye a sense of truth in them, but the sacerdotalists will fail to see it. 
That is their fult however, but here are ie Pee sen, ROCESS, 
up of advantages of Church laws being made by iament. 
aa peennd advantgo.) “The whole nation has a voice in the concerns of the Ohurch 

may mould it to its will, thus making it national.’’ (P. 121.) 

(The fourth “advantage of Dissenters being in Parliament) “8 ing Parlia- 
ment truly to represent the opinions of the nation, the Ohurch of cannot 
become, or long remain, the Church of a minority ” (p. 119) 


—that is, of course, Ohurchmen and Dissenters will then change places. Also 
the “advantage ” of bishops being selooted by the Prime Minister is that “as a 
la he is commonly free from theological pe (P. 166.) 

nder the bleased rule of Parliament we get another of our author’s ‘‘advan- 
tages.” Thus :— 

“ Parhament may, as it does, direct the clergy whan offering u or preise or 

inistari the Weshestet and Bagliatn to woar Gata vesbinenih And: ase & carints 
farm of ” (P. 143.) 

Oburch legislation however, to which of the two, clergy or Parliament, it is 
the 4 bore, we entreat Mr. Mountfleld to reflect again and make up his mind 
and us for certain what he thinks; because at p. 121 he writes— 

“Tt is an advantage to the cl that Church lawa are made by the prinai layman 
E Aa teow More ths S ot AA E Ea 
eoclosiastioal Ierialation n 


But when he comes to p. 133 he gives a reason why Parliament should appoint 
& sort of special committee or commission charged with the duty of suggesting 
and devising Ohureh laws:— 

“ For the enormous amount of business continually and increasingly flowing in from 
all‘ of the British empi apon Pasiamant as well aa ‘tho i i arenon of some 
of the members to the Nati Church, cause leas attention to be paid to its affairs 


It is provoking that Mr. Mountfield after introducing us to the pleasant 
society of Politists and Legista like Hooker, Taylor, Barrow, Coke Black- 
stone, and all their solid maxims and dicta, should lead us away into suche 
quagmire as this. 0. H. 


The Reyal Engineer. i ee es eee ae ee Dari 
ondon : John Murray. 

Tris gonial yeteran, who so thoro ej tting into some t 
establishment and turning it inside dae orf the pullia, bag dow hen i 
notes, in his own special yein, in the barracks and on the praotiain ground of 
the Royal Engineers, and greatly to our edifloation. AE the ond ot Wie solane 
we are en up in the subject, from the Competitive Examination and the 
Duke of Cambridge to the “ Invasion of England.” ‘We onoo thought we did 
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know what a sapper was, a kind of mole with a pickaxe underground: and per- 
haps we did. But the age travels by railroad, and we now know him as an 

ifloer of versatile genius, by woi his commanding offloer the Royal Emgi- 
neer turns war i into afine art. He manipulates in all the aciences, and 
is to be disoovered on any day of the year in his own haunts (above ground) at 
mathematical problems, at electricity, photography, astronomy; at surveying, 
mapping, hthography, printing, engraving, diving ; ainne pontoon bridges 
and contriving the terrible torpedo. That this inguished society, the R.S. 
of the body military, should bear all the titles of the hierarchy of war and wear 
the soldier's uniform, and yet not appear in the official Army List and have not 
go much as colours af their own, but be treated as little better than civilians, is 
an anomaly Sir Francis Hoad cannot feel reconciled to. In the presence of 
Barone Poan the Royal Engineer shares danger and death with the very fore- 
m mt not credit. The warriors of the hne volunteer in dashing deeds to win 
their O.B., and the R.E. is simply “ told off” to guide or pilot them scienti- 
floally through the ground, but never to “lead” them, to their winning point. 
If the intellectual corps is to be kept cool, ke the brain in the body, under the 
excitements of glorious war, we oan imagine this is not a bad way of securing 
the object. This doss not however commend itself to the Right Hon. Author, 
who is never weary of firing off his sarcasms at the system, beginning with 

k aa of Chatham,” aut dae thee deat eae least an A 
might o on the sapper’s signal- thet waved over captured 
Magdala, inaam a-ha tesos OF tie Wine have beat porated To Wale On 
their regimental colours ‘‘ Abyssinia” in full. 

From Sir Francis’ graphic pages we subjoin the following extracts. We are 
to imagine one of the scenes portrayed in his engravings, a long procession of 
waggons carrying a hundred yards of bridge, with travelling office, shop, forge, 
and all their attendants, making fora river; when suddenly an enterpriamg 
body of hostile horse is reported approaching the heavy and helpless array. 
For Sir Francis’ gratification the offloer in charge suddenly gives the word of 
command :— 

“ Fom for defence against cavalry! And in less than two minutes he (Captain), his 
horsos, his drivera, and his sappers, became the invimble garrison of a fort or polygon 
of twenty sides, formed by his pontoon and covered. drawn up so closo to each 
othar that in several mstances they almost touched, and in others left an interstioe or 
embrasure of about a foot or eighteen inches on the outaide. As I rode round and close 
to this romdly-constructed fort, whenever I came to an interstioe, a sapper on ane knee, 
with his sword in bayonet form attached to his flre-arm, with two othors standing ane 
behind tho othar above him, each and all looking direct at me, nearly together mapped 
their Sniders in my face. Others beneath the waggons shot at me from between the 
wheels; and I have no hesitation in saying that the affloar’s word of command was so 
completely carried into practical effect that the rampart formed by his was 

y impenetrable, not only to cavalry using swords, bnt elso to lancars.” (P. 44.) 


Describing a drill-scane on the Medway, where a party of young Engineer 
officers and sappers were busily eiguged Ga throwing 4 brides Roro, Cur 
author adds :—- ; 

“LBH. Prince Arthur (at presant tho junior lieutenant in the corps of Royal 
ineers) belonged to the perty encamped for pontoon instruction, m whioh he 
such zealous interest that on one ocoasion he was seen swimming, with his clothes 

on, in water the mud of which was very little caloulated to improve them. But he is 
reported to have said on joining the Royal Engineer Establishment, I am not come here 
te shirk work, nor did he.” (P. bo.) oi 


The Life of the Rev. Thos. Collins. By the Rev. Saxcozn Oorsy. With a 
Portrait. Second Edition. London: Elliot Stock. 


Tus memoir of a laborious and earnest preacher will be enjoyed by those whose 
tastes flow readily into the Methodistic moulds and forms; but to others trained 
in piety under the Book of Common Prayer we could not risk our character by 
recommending it, except perhaps as a material for study in a department of 
religious psychology. If any one would understand the spiritaal nurture of 
those numerous poor and lower-middle classes psp ures such men as 
Thomas Oollins heve their “ ctronits,” this volume be an excellent e to 
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him, as a fow tations will show. God forbid we ghould ever soek to drag 
before bag fae etio readers the painful iarities of religious life for the 
pape ¢ exciting levity, or still worse of feathoring & shaft. Our common 
ianity is concerned in hurrying past all sach exhibitions, with roticence 

and reserve, unless we honestly intend to draw from them their lessons of 
wisdom for our reflection. In this sprit then we proceed to the following scenes 
adduced of Mr. Collins’ “profitable parlour-work.” We notice the quiet brevity 
which records in a diary-jotting tho serious syent of.a person bemg ‘‘ saved.” « 

« At Mrs. Smith's, of Brede, one of the servants was saved at family preyer.” (P. 68.) 

“On Saturday evening, at Balehurst Abbey, the neighbours ga in; I talked to 
them awhile; we than fall to prayer, and five of them were saved.” (1d.) 

A female writes :— 


"Mr. Collins met me at Mr. Francis’s house. I bad been a self-righteous Pharisees ; 
but in the morning service the Spirt had ed the eyes of my soul to see its own 
vilonees. Mr. Oolkms asked, ‘Do you salvation to-night?’ I replied, ‘What- 
ever good I may have, it is my resolve not to go away without it’ He maid, ‘I have 

eaded with God this day for hours, in the wood, for souls; He will give them. I 

iow his sign. T ehall neve sonla to-night: Yours, I trust, will be ono.’ Wel, ni 
came, end with it such a power as I never felt. Cries for mercy rang all over 
chapel. Before the sermon was done, I, with many others, fall my knees to implore 
ralvation. I found it; and toal eternity shall blow God far Easter Monday.” (t4.) 

Another person writes :— 

“Iir. Collins 1 with me, We told him we wanted our three eldost children oon- 
verted. ‘Three P said he, ‘why notall? My God says, Open thy mouth wide 
and I will fill it. T will not aak Him For lees than P That heartod prayer was 


answered. All ware given. One was saved in the chapel, and the other at the 
family altar.” (P. 186) 


Is it possible that any spirit of sacerdotelism, which declares an awfal trans- 
formation of certain substances under the influence of formuls duly pronounced, 
can ever invade the unvested breast of John were iest whose parlour 
conversions and sayings are such ordi oocurrences Ga another oocasion & 
Mr. P. and “a nervous man who could not bear the noise of the prayer 
meeting” after preaching, ‘foame in to tea,” writes Mr. Collins. 

“I asked P. ‘Are you happy ?’ ‘No?’ ‘Do wish to be?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘When P 
Now, or seven years to oome P? ‘Indeed, I hope it will not be seven first’ ‘Well 
then, let us soak it of God now.’ At the word we fell to prayor. Tho men wrestled ; 
the servani wept; and the daughters, two sweet young ens, sobbed as they knelt 
nt o mo wee ees ance me sr ob i, Tom Shan half on hour £ eee 

ani 8 were Ou e C8 ce) us 
io ohapel: several ware saved mah . 176) anaes ° 

When the poor overworked pastor is unfitted for a protracted exeraise hoayan. 
comes to his assistance sooner, and he knows it. The scene of the followmg is 
the town of St. Austell 


“t Hunger for holiness seems rising. After ee G. P. told me at the door 
that he was longing for perfect love. ‘Return with me,’ I mid, ‘to the ’ He 
cano at a wor, prepared, sooording to tho Gaenah day to rosd untal mängi I 
had for no such thing, and knew mght well that Heaven did not wish it. So I 
just knelt down, and simply besought the Lord to light the poor man’s candle at onos. 
t was done.” (P. 323.) 

_ The following passage is from Mr. Colins’ notes at Oldbury in 1860. The 
biographer writes that as Mr. Collins preached ‘‘ several obtained mercy. Take 
one case. The notes are curt but instructive.” 

“Are you a belisver?’ ‘No.’ ‘How long have you bean seeking salvation P” 
‘Years.’ ‘Who 1s it whom through all those years ou havo not beloved P ‘ Christ.” 
‘What? Not believe Ohrist! Is He a Dar P youth paused, then slowly and 
firmly ‘He is not.’ ‘ But He says—He that believeth on me hash i 
life—and you can’t believe Him’ ‘Ioan’ ‘You won't’ ‘Iwill’ ‘But you don’t 
‘Ido’ ‘You won't continues.’ ‘Iwill’ § man, if these things be so, you are 
a believer.’ ‘Yes, now I am, and hallelujah! I this moment fed that God is my 
salvation.’"’ (P. 431.) 

We should dearly like some sound, excellent Doctor of the Conference 
to decide for us—as we should y like to obtrude our own opinion—whether 
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it be possible that, whereas the tenet of the Real Objective Presence is believed 
to be inscribed upon some part of the Papal skirt, the believers in a Real Sub- 
ective Presence, even in the Circuite, may be holding on to another part of it. 
ving however such delicate ground, we may be permitted to suggest that the 
mode in which Chrishamity is prosented to and aooopted by large masses of our 
fellow Christians constitutes a division and a barrier far more potent than any 
doctrinal formula or theory of government can be. Wesleyism is a province of 
Obristendom marked off Tea other provinces by rivers and mountains which 
any reader of this biography will find to be more subile or im ble than any 
piges boundaries; and ho who dreams of healing the ches of these 
ppy days must sooner or later become aware that unity and tion 

are by no means affairs confined to negotiation and pro between delegates 
and representatives, but involve a change cf atinos@hares an alteration of diet, a 


thought, things beyond all others imposmble to be measured by propositions and 
article. Tt is oy, said that the Ohurch of England expelled this famous 
o 


istic moyement from her bosom in the last century. But assuming that 


be involved in scond alternative? Can we honestly think that the 
sensitivensss of a highly cultivated understanding, such os that which now 
enjoys the devotions of the Anglican Communion, could ever haye endured to this 
day, or ought to have endured, such a presentation of Christianity as we find in the 
le and jottings, the parlour work and chapel work, of good Thomas a 


I.—-SOIENTIFIO. 


inciples of Currency: Siv Lectures Delivered at Ozford. By Boniy 
Price, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. With 
a Letter from M. Mironet OHEYALIER, on the History of the Treaty of 
Commerce with France. Oxford and Lendon: James Parker & Oo. 


Tre lectures of which Mr. Bonamy Price’s volume consists were delivered, his 
Preface tells us, “as Publio Leotures at Oxford in the Taylor Institution.” It 
seems needless to say that they display the well-known characteristics of the 
writer: o icuous style, acute logio, a clear conception of a limited number 
of truths, coupled with an almost inability to see over the limit, and an outspoken 
impatience of all that strays beyond it, as being necessarily error. Mr. Price 
frankly admits, indeed, that political economy is ‘‘a law of dispute and of con- 
troversy, of assertion and denial—a region m which little gress is defini- 
tively acquired and retained ;” in which ‘the tendenoy to de seams to be 
incessant and irresistible,” so that ‘‘it seems like lost labour to waste instruo- 
tion on those who listen and are oconvinoed, and then, under some indescribable 
impulse, rebel against the light.” But, oomplacantly ascribing this “impulse” 
to “the ceaseless action of salfiahness—the never-dying force of class and 

mal interests—tho steady and constant effort to promote private gains at 

e cost of the whole community,” Mr. Price is obviously enabled to raise his 
own dogmatio oe in favour of positions which appear to him to “‘ attain 
the quality of nstration ” to the height of a virtuo. Yet—if a mae of 
well-to-do Victorians, under one of the freest constitutions of the world, bred 
up in, and, as it were, permeated with free-trade poi choose by law to 

y more for this or that home-grown product than for the imported one—Mr. 

ce is at full liberty to say they are unwise, but what right has he to say 
a ig selfish, simply because their plutonomic ‘‘doxy” happens not to 


Substantially, the work—barring a tilt by tho way’at Mr. Mill—is little 


E 
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more than a repetition, in more serious and deliberate form, of Mr. Prioe’s 
previous il write, on the bad Por ae A our commercial men and 


economy 

the a rs and almost put a stop to all independent thought which should . 
presume to contradict the established theories of men of business.” And in 
order, no doubt, to the rule by the exception, he inserta, in an Appendix, 
a cartainl rey ble papar by Me. hci er, manager of the Union 
Bank at rw, as exhibiting ‘‘a precision of thought, a correctness of view, 
and a sci treatment most rare amongst writers who belong to the com- 
ery os edad Mr. Prioe’s leading doctrine is, that coin alone is money 
properly so although “we have been compelled to apply the seme term 
to cet ee ’ and he hankers after a classification of the instraments of ex- 


. y 
however, whilst thus R AS between eee cheques, 
i sy en notes to the title of money 
“ consists in the fact that thos o Jate takan in connection with their im 
sonal ,” Mr. Bonamy Price seems well-nigh blind to the extant to whi ; 
both fatures apply to those instruments of ie ae ; 
i he had ever sean & ‘‘ good bill” come back for a A 
often perfectly loaded with endorsements, he would never say that Mex: 
do not “circulate.” Nor would he say so of a cheque, coming up, we will 
as gt a village or or small town where there is no local seldom. 


Halstad note as E a eben! eo tve cee A 
of what Mr. Price declares not to be money, as not circulable, circulating 
better than what he acknowledges as such. And as to “impersonal”’ ahg- 
racter of the bank-note, it is difficult to see in what respect it is less 
gudarna ia baak Ea Sao ao dÈ ang onary bo or cheque 
endorsed in blank. Thedrawer or eoosptor of an Sacverg A 
knows as little, and cares as little, by whom it will ted. for 
Darte da Lo Berk of Malani tales Wib miy Reta Tol ET toita ba -note ; and 
so far as mere actual circulation is concerned, the difference between the one 
and the other need be no more than that in the one case every hand must be 
legally noted ata oleae a bit of paper passes, and notin tho other. As 
indeed, if tho, iffarence of form be overlooked, 
are almost entirely ent to notes which a giyen bank allows individ 
to imsae scannt i the security for he ee not its whole assets, 
Whateve hc lage due, or allowed to be credited to, the immer. 


a Sete ee banks of leona kag bean bo Eetla fait’ aed 
altho toy ay cost od foi $o with a system of free banking, 
as in Sootland, they are for the habi substitute for the latter. But 
whilst it a thus obvious neither in point of circulable value nor of 
im nae a ee, dee ce istingui pao e cane 
note otherwise than in degree, there is generally 


ret peace! 
a of course, from any legal tion or ractical 
een bert ihe bwo ames ae limita- 


y. 
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Determined, however, that nothing shall be money but what the Oxford Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy chooses to call such, Mr. Price makes very merry 
with that “ olimax” of ‘‘ looseness” in “the City’s language,”—the ‘t Money- 
Market,” by which expression our blunder-headed merchants end bankers will 
not scientifically understand only ‘‘a place in which sovereigns and bank-notes 


are specially sold,” but simply the p where, even taking the word in the 
Professor's own strict sense, a man 18 most likely to get money for money’s worth, 
and money’s worth for money. Another ta word for him in currency 


matters is ‘‘ represent,” and its derivatives. To an ordinary mind it appears a 
perfectly clear idea when it is said that coin “representa” goods, that a bank- 
note ‘‘ represents” coin, that a cheque in the holiers hands “represents ” coin 
or notes; but Mr. Price ‘‘ cannot accept the word ‘represant’ in currency,” for 
he “oan never understand its meaning.” A more serious inroad upon the 
English is Mr. Price's use of The word ‘‘ mean,” not in the senso of 
“ medium,” but of '*means,”—a false kaper ig refinement analogous to that 
whioh—in the face of authorities such as ‘‘the wages of sin is death,’’—has 
by this tıme almost implanted into our language the Yankee singular ‘‘ wage.” 

But indeed Mr. Price, Pa 4 his olaims to strict scientific accuracy, 
makos sometimes use of language which is scarcely consistent with itself. At 
p. 4 he tells his hearers that "men must be Political Economists. You may 
not, individually, be merchants, or members of Parliament, or clergymen, 
or land-owners, Political Economists, one and all of you, you cannot help 
being.” At 7 he informs them that the Emperor Napoleon, under the 
rehi g of Mr. Cobden, ‘‘ became a Political Economist, but he was almost 
a solitary convert.” At p. 42 he writes that “if there were no national mint, 
Baring’s money, Bo ’s money, and all sorts of money would be 
ciroulating together, and the confusion would be intolerable.” At p. 150 he 
asks, “ Who would say that any possible harm could come of every panpana 
issuing sovereigns, if only the public had a complete guarantee that every one 
of those sovereigns was a ane?” And he never hesitates to praise the 
Scotch banking system, in which all sorts of ‘‘money” are circulating together, 
and the public has no complete guarantee that an 2 note is good. 

M. Michel Ohevalier’s letter, describing how the French commercial treaty 
was literally sprung as a mine by the Emperor on his own Finance Minister, his 
oe and his people, is ao doubt greg eee but w a 

‘eoling surprise et soeng an English Liberal o old school treating sa 
a foe of e as of nothing but unmixed and almost fulsome 
eulogy. Let Mr. Price rest assured that the unquestionable unpopularity of 
the treaty over a large portion of Franoe to this day is in great measure owin 
to the clandestine, surreptitious way in which it was introduced, and is sufficien 
oA poro that, ia history as well as ın morals, the end does not justify the means, 
either with Jesuits or Free-treders. J. M. L. 


The Polur World: Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the 
Globe. By Dr. G. Hantwia. London: Longmans. 

Ir is no reproach to Dr. Hartwig to call his book a compilation. It professes 
to be nothing more; but he has condensed for us information on either Pole, 
not indeed new, but hitherto too often buried in the inaccessible quartos which 
entomb the results of Government explorations. Having searched h all 
the records of voyagers and naturalists, he has gathered up the results into a 
lnvishly-illustrated volume, well arran and pleasantly written, which will 
do more to popularize polar adventure any work which has yet appeared. 

The most intrepid explorers are not always the most attractive writers ; 
it detracts not from the heroism of a Livingstone or a Barth if we admit thet 
other pens might have delineated their discoveries in more glowing, though not 
in truer, colours. 


astronomers of 1881 will escape the fato of Franklin 
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The narrative of Ross shows the difficulties which the adventurous star- TS 
will haye to encounter. In latitude 76° §. that brave explorer A e in 
leaping upon an island which bore not the smallest trace of vegetation—not even 
a lichen or a piece of seaweed growing on the rocks, but the white petrel and 
the akua had their nests on the ledges of the cliffs, and seals were seen sporting 
on the water. The next day they saw an eruption of Mount Erebus, when the 
flame and smoke rose 2,000 feet above the crater, which was elovated 12,400 
feet above the sea-level. A brilliant mantle of snow swept down the sides of 
both these ganta of the South, and projected a perpendicular icy cliff several 
miles into the sea. In vain the explorers endeavoured to approach the 


“The roar of the surf, which extended each way as far as wo could see, and the 
crashing of the ice, fell upon the ear with fearful distinctnom, whilst the frequontly- 
averted eye as immediately returned to contemplate the awful destruction that threatened 
in one short hour to olose the world, and all its hopes, and joys, and sorrows, upon us for 
ever. In this, our doep distress, we called upon the Lord, and He heard our voices out 
of his temple, and our cry oame before Him. A gentle air of wind filled our sails; hope 
again revived; the feeble breexe gradually freshened; our heavy ships began to foel its 
influence, slowly at first, but more repidly afterwards, and before dark we found our 
selves far ramoved from every dangar.’’— Ross's Voyage. i 


Dr. Hartwig gives us very full information, not only on the graphy and 
histo an on the cater productions of the Arotio and Antant as 
Forbidding as these may be to man, and scant as is their botany, they abound 
in animal life to a degree which is not exceeded in the tropics. tf is ippost 
to ee any résumé of this part of his work, which is copious without pretending 
to be systematic. Fall and concise chapters give us the history and descriptions 
of Iceland, Lapland, Novaya Zemlya, Siberia, Aleutia, Hudson’s Bay, New- 
foundland, Greenland, Patagonia, and Tierra del Fuego. Amongst most 
interesting chapters are the concise summary of all the Arctic expeditions from 
the earliest times, and the sad story of the Greenland colony. Bo conocen- 
trated is the information, that there is not a from the beginning to the 
end of the book which we could willingly ait E. B. T. 


The Naturalist in No . By Bev. J. BowDEs, LL.D. London: 
È Reeve & Oo. 


For the mere tourist in Norway, who does not stipulate for very accurate ar 
detailed information in natural Risto , Dr. Bowden’s book is a pleasant and 
readable companion. It is in with many amusing anecdotes of Nor- 
wegian peasants, beasta, and bi and the writer has incorporated the most 
racy tales of Pontoppidan, and many of Lloyd’s sporing adventures, illustrated 
by tinted lithograp As naturalista, however, we might be inclined to treat 
the work more severely. The information on the ermine may be taken as an 
example. There is no intimation of its identity with the stoat; we are told 
that 1t resembles the weasel in ap ce, but is rather larger in sise. The 
naturalist is not to be educated on the vague descriptions of this book, amusing 
as may be the anecdotes. The chapters on the birds are chiefly copied from 
Nillson’s lists, with some additions as to their breeding. On these we feel 
almost inclined to quote the old remark, that ‘“‘ what is true is not new,” and 
“what is new is not true.” This is not be wondered at, wher wo tind a hundred 
and eight pages devoted to the birds of Norway, without the slightest indication 
of the writer having even heard of the researches of Wolley! Though the 
salmon rivers of Norway figure on the title-page, the subject is dismissed in six 
of text. Of Nordland, of the rivers of which wo haye some knowledge, 
nothing is said. The volume concludes with a simple catalogue of the flora of 
the Dovrefjeld, copied from Blytt. The best part of the book is a description 
of the Lapps; but the whole is a compilation, which it required neither a 
naturalist nor a resident in Norway to produce. E. B. T. 


A Treatise on Harmony. By the Rey. Sir F. A. Qore Ouszrey, Bart. 
, Olarendon Press, Oxford. 
Ir is seldom we haye brought before us so valuable a work on music; but itis 
impossible without ample musical notation to do justice to it, and we must con- 
tent ourselyes with a slight comment. The theory of harmony is here studied by 
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the learned and accomplished professor with the samo accuracy, and in the same 
irit, with which we are in the habit of examining any other acientiflo subject. 

o doubt, many and excellent books haye already been devoted to the theory 
of harmony, but they have all more or less suffered from the tyranny of obeo- 
loete and needless dogma. In the t work an attempt has bean made to 
amplify matters, by reducing many knotty points in harmony, and solving many 
questions by the light of common sense. To thoro y appreciate this 
method, the student should be generally well educated, and he should also have 
a good acquaintance with the rudiments of musio. The professor believes that 
& trae theory of musio must be founded upon the natural laws of musical yibra- 
tion, and that, in truth, in making our scale and combining our harmonies we 
must use the Sania high Nature Fes already royided for us. ‘To do this is to 
found our system on what has been called the Taori theory. The late Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, of Edin 'h, adopted this natural method, and his lectures 
are in consequence remarkable for their clearness and freedom from pos eae 
‘We use the word dogma, because music, more than any other art, has suffered 
from rules laid down without adequate reason, and often adhered to, to the great 
detriment of musical progress. 

The profæsor’s theory 1s lemented by some valuablo illustrations at the 
end of the volume, showin ts comparative magnitude of intervals. It will 
not be the teacher’s fault uf, with these helps, and the Traprain system oare- 
fully adhered to from chapter to chapter, the student fails to aoqnire a thorough 
mastery over the general principles and the chief rules of harmony. hot 


Tommy Try, and What he Did in Science. By O. O. QG. Naprer. 46 Ilustra- 
tions. London: Ohapman and Hall. 

‘WE have here the egotistical narrative of a pedantio little urchin, who con- 
siders himself now a full-blown naturalist, and relates to us the process of his 
facial Hi from the monad in long clothes. He seams to have resided in 
many different watering-places on the south coast, and, had he confined himself 
to iptions of boyish explorations among shells, soaweeds, birds, and 
butterflies, the book might haye been useful as a school-boy manual, although 
his natural history cannot be depended u: pond we karo talhar Spore 
stories, as of a hybrid between the missel-thrush and the blaokbird. ut 
Tommy Try’s taste was not confined to nature, and the book is mterlarded 
with caricatures of Eastern tales, with imposmble shipwrecks, with not very 
high-toned stories of lodging: hones keepers, and the loves of sailors and seryant- 
maids. Altogether the volume is beneath oriticism. The woodouts are from 
the blocks employed in the illustration of Figuier, or, where original, do no 
credit either to artist or engraver. H. B. T. 


IV.—COLASSICAL. 


Homer's Iliad. In ae Ehymed Verso. In Two Volumes. By OmARLES 
rea a ALH, B.D., D.O.L., Ohaplain to the Speaker. London: Strahan 

To review effectually a translation of the entire Iliad would involve larger 
space than is usually allotted to a Contemporary notice. And the restraint of 
limita makes itself felt in the case of such translators as Dr. Alerivale, whose 
name and antecedents warrant the merit of whatever he takes in hand. His 
classical and Engheh scholarship are facts not now to be discussed or dilated 
on, but haye been established by many incontestable proofs ın translation into 
and out of tho classical languages, not less than by historical works collaterally 
evidencing his oritioal familiarity with ancient literature. When such a one 
is moved by the interest which sprung up of late years in the subject of 
Homerio translation, and lays himself out to attempt a solution of the problem, 
in what metre, style, and diction Homer may most fitly be represented in 
English, he is clearly entitled to candid and patient consideration; and the 
results of such considaretion are not to be merely glanced at as ordinary efforts. 
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Wo shall try, therefore, within our limits, to givea fair idea of the muin features 
of his work, and to draw to it the attention both of those to whom, apart from 
the Greek, it will afford interest and amusement, and also of those who, with 
more or less scholarship, like to compare English with Greek, and translation 
with translation; ayoiding, on the one hand, such profuse quotation as might 
supply dabblers and smatterers with second-hand notions, to save their going to 
the fountain-head; and, on the other, the dry, brief, stinted regard with which 
versions of leas mark might fairly be over. 

` _ Dr. Merivale is of the number of who hold the ballad metre the truest 
exponent of Homers hexameters; and, so far es concluding Greek line and 
English line within identioal limits, the most bigoted of hexametrists could not 
deny his having established a strong case for the superiority of his measure to 
any other. This measure may be designated os in the main fourteen-syllable, 
a @ derision at the eighth syllable; and the sense of monotony which might 
otherwise be felt in a poem of such 1 is relisyed by a not i ent 
intermixture of one, two, or three octosyllabic half-lines, rhyming with the 
eighth syllable of the entire line which they follow, this entire line itself 
rhyming with the next entire lmoin due sequence. The effectis extremely satis- 
factory. That spirit and fire which it isjustly urged that our modern i 
for the most fail in reproducing, seem to reanimate the Engliah frame of 
naturalized , when every now and then we light on such a passage 
that which early in the first book depicts Apollo coming down in ce for 
the wrong done to his servant; a whi hare owes ash of Tia Focos 
to the seasonable use of the half-metres to which we have referred :— 


“Then down from high Olympus in wrath the Archer strode ; 
With bow about his shoulders flung 
His doubly-lidded quiver hung ; Pes 
Rattled his arrows as ho to the wrathfal god ! 
Like night he camo, and aecigutwey from the shipe apart ; 
And dire was the ding of the silver siring, as he drove his mortal dart.”—1. 44-9. 


Wo Be eren ly epua a te So apa yo hexameters or any unrhymed 
metres to convey the tone and spi1it of Homer's lines with like force, no matter 
how skilful and qualia the translator. It will be understood that the bulk 
of the translation is in lines of full length, and that it more resembles the ver- 
moet Dae end a Da e a 

our thinking it ex ese in variety, through the usage whi been. 
Ilustrated above, as well as by the much more frequent use of sectional metres, 
in which Dr. Merivale luxuriates with a very happy effect. Particularly is this the 
case with-regard to the catalogue of the ahips. , In no strict or un’ i 

ttion, ootosyllabic lines are repeated fourfold and fivefold in the midst 
-length lines of the sort that constitute the staple of the translation. Of the 
effect an idea may be formed by this sample, from the enumeration of the contri- 
butions to Nestor’s tale af ships :— 


“Twas there, they say, the Muses assailed, as once it fell, 
The Thracian Thamyris, and stopped the songs he sang so well: 


Once as he came from 
Realm of Œohalian 

Boasting the best in song to prove, 
Though even the Muses ‘gainst him strove, 


Seod of His meis berimg ove! 
But they indignant smote him, and made the master blind ; 

His song divine thoy took from him, and maimed the tuneful mind.”"—-i. 594-600. 
Never, to our thinking, has this crus of translators been more successfully 
handled. Of another a pt to vary the uniformity of metre, to wit, where our 
translator renders the enumeration of the Nereid sisters of Thetis, at the opening 
of the eighteenth book, into ish hexameters, wo are unable to speak so 
heartily. It is conceivable that Doto, Spio, Callianassa, and others of the sisters 
labour under the disadvantage of somewhat intractable names; but it aera 
have been almost better to amit the list and leave the appellation of each to-the 
reader's fancy than to break off from so modern a stave into one at once ancient 
and in ous, and of which the insertion may possibly be duo to a desire 
to prove inadaptability of the Homeric rhythm to our English poetry. It 
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is noticeable that Professor Conington, in his continuation of Worsley’s Tiad, 
contrives to group these same ios i eS penp rian eee una 
resort to any great or startling change; and, generally speaking, variety, if we 
must have 1t, shonld have retained in it sufficient elements of resemblance to 
reconcile readers to the trensition. 

But it is time that, whilst on the muljech ot mete, we howd exnitnt eremple 
or two of the fitness of that chosen by Dr. Merivale for the main portion of hi 
translation. In its ordinary flow it answers his parposa of giving scope and 
verge h for Homer's words, as may be seen in p oong ee 
the fourth k, in which the meeting of the hostile armies is ed to the 
confluence of two mountain torrents (LL iv., 446—85) :— 

“Bo whan they met together, confronted in one place, 

Bulls’ hides and spears with all their force thrust each in other's face, 
Those braxen-breasted warriors! and every bossy shield 
Banged on his mighty opposite, and clanged the echoing fleld! 

And rose there cry ish, and shout of triumph loud: 

And din of slayars and of slain; and ran the ground with blood! 

And as two mountain torrenta, from ample founts that flow, 

Down with their watery might clash in a below : 

And the sh in the sheepron the tumult hears : 

Bo when they jained were heard the rout and onset of the war.’’—1. 98. 


Tf, as is the case, a comparison of this English with the Greek should establish 
the fact that nothing of umportance in the latter is overlooked or slurred, through 
exigencies of metre, it must be admitted that this average sample exhibits an 
equivalent for the verse of Homer which is far from ineffective. To give it 
variety, however, and variety, too, which stops short of the insertion of one or 
more ooto syllabic linea above noticed, other ients are called into play. 
We allude to the sectional rhymes which Mr. G: ne used once or twice only 
in his translation of the first book of the Iliad, but of which Dr. Merivale has 
made freer and more froquent use with happy results. Ifwe take a pee 
from the final conflict between Achilles and Heotor in the twenty-second book, 
and list the latter hero's utterances when he finds that the simulated Deiphobus 
has failed him at his sorest need, we shall find this expedient more than once 
resorted to. Hector cries— 


‘“Woe's me: the full surely have set me forth for death, 
Far Deiphobus, I doubted not, stood here, the wall beneath. 
But no: aloft he tarries; ’twas Pallas mocked my sight: 
And surely Acre fell death is sear, nor boots to flea or fight. 
So was it of old appointed that Hector should be killed : 
And so have Jove and Jove’s own son, Far-darter Phoobus, willed ; 
Who erst so loved and kept me well; but now to Fate they yield! 
Yet would not I, all bootles, inglorious, mink in doom , 
But great deed doxe, long memory toon, and name beyond the tomb.” —ii. 223. 
reaper gre are oo ere Vo age ar NC daa 
very opening of the first book (tulv ply Geo, x. r. \—i. 18, 19) :— 
“ May the gods, in bowers Ol ian dwelling, t ye to 
kad beanie down king Priama foron, and Eily Daai ad 
And elsewhere this and other varieties of metre insensibly carry the reader 
onward by dispelling the sense of monotony. 

Toig has been said, perhaps, about the form of verse, on which we have 
tarried longer because it is pn task to guarantee the sound scholarship 
which characterizes this version. Perhaps it would be fitter to say, an im- 
pertinence: for, given room and , there could be no doubt but Dr. Merivale 
would fill each line with a fai and apt counterpart of Homer’s original. 
In all the a ats nh where much practice of recent years in reviewing 
translations of Homer taught us to look out for mistakes, or slurri over 
of the sense, we have invariably found the present translation clear and decisive 
in its choice of the best interpretation which was to be gleaned from earlier or 
later commantators. No one, for instance, who has doubted between the ex- 
planations of i. 170-1— 

088i P btw 
ivOdd "&riysog iwy Agevog cal wdovrow dguzar— 
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will have any doubt after reading Dr. Merivale’s version— 
“ Homeward my crested barka to turn, descending to tho sea; 

And shower no more, disdained and poor, fatness and wealth on thee [''— 
that he adopta the sound view that here we have a rare instance of tho elision of 
col, and that, as elsewhero, é/ is equivalent to dioua: daly. Anda verse translation 
which can be relied upon, as tendering the most trustworthy interpretation of 
the Greek, is often a t boon to young students. Towards the end of the 
first book we observe that in rendering the lines— 

ye éxdorw diya wepurrvrdg dugiyofac 
“H¢éawrog wolnoe Wolyor xpawidscoiy,—607-8,— 
our present translator eyoids the error into which both Lord Derby and Mr. 
Gladstone haye fallon,in taking dg¢:yinuc, with Hesychius, to mean “‘ limping,” 
and rightly interprets it of Voloan’s “skill with both hands,” which he expresses 
by the Tain “ ambidexter ” :— 
‘Where with his sleight and cunning the Ambidexter famed, 

Vulcan, for each immortal god his own fair bowor had framed.” 

In this oase the use of a Latin word in an lish translation is the more 
tolerable because it would be diffleult to give an lish equivalent for it, save 
in the shape of a periphrasis. Wo are not so sure that such toleration ought to 
be extended to the needless introduction of a Gresciam where it is said of Oalchas 
that he— 

“ knew by martio lore, 

What was, and is and is to be, by Phosbus taught of yore.” 
It would have been so easy to write— 

“Who by prophetic lore 

Knew what was, is, and is to be,” &o. 

A of the use of strange words, the question” itself how far the 
erek aa by Dr. Merivale is affected, for good or , by free and constant 
resort to archaisms. The onse here is not quite the same as with Spenserian 
tranalations. So many modern poets heve handled 8 8 metre, thet the 
mind’s eye does not exact or eyen seek the presence of Spenserian words, asa 
sins gud non to excellence, in the metre of which he was a chief master. But, 
perhaps, with the ballad metre, eyen in modern use of it, archaio words are 
more in their place. Certainly they pass muster with less challenging; and in 
very many portions of this “Tiad in English Rhymed Verse ” they are intro- 
duced with an effect which modern words would not have succeeded in oom- 
municating. Often it is a decided advantage to them into the tranalator’s 
services. woh Aadv is economically represented by ‘‘folkherd:” we have the 
fitting countarpart of “H¢aoroy did depara xoixytovra in “tho Poltfoot swinking 
and serving through the a abodes.” The yerb ‘‘to thirl” is used of Achilles 
thrusting his speer-point into Hoctor’s tender throat, and very many more old 
English words are used to much pee eae effect. The epithet for 
Mara, Sporodoryéc, is perhaps not so exactly ma by the obscure and much- 
discussed. word ‘‘ blood-boultered ” (h.e. ‘matted with blood ”) 
as to exempt it protest at the hands of many who will think the English 
harder to interpret than the Greek ; and, in all submission to correction, we queg- 
tion the judgmont shown in adopting, in reference to the exchange between Diomed 
and Glaucus, the archaic word “swap,” which has long since passed into slang. 
In the reproduction of compound epithets, so prominent a feature in Homer, 
Dr. Merivale has wrought with unquestionable akill and felicity. Jove is the 
“ oloud-amasser,” and Apollo, the ‘‘far-acoomplisher;” Ohryseis, ‘‘ the dainty- 
cheeked ;” the a ““curly-crested,” ‘‘ brazen-ccated,” and ‘ braas-clad;” 
Heotor, ‘‘high-plumed,” and so forth ; and thus the character of the original is 
better proserved than by weak resort to periphrasis. Besides this, the ballad 
idiom helps to our M an Diay pa ae to bridge over the distance between 
the G and the Fnglish, and to the state of society which the 
original represents, and the tone and turns of thought of post who 
oom that poem. Not that there is aught rude or rough in diction, or 
aera th or style; the whole reads as a finished work by one who is equally 
skilled in the language from which he translates, and in the particular phase of 
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his own language into which he has ju it best to translate it. It has none 
of Chapman’s eternal conceits, is leas flighty than a recent translation into ballad 
metre, and never drags heavily, as some of the mare modern blank verse tranala- 
tions do, from their unrelieyed uniformity. Take it up to read aloud, and we are 
mistaken if the experiment does not prove that the measure and its variations 
kaye in them wherewith to inspirit reader and hearers, so that flagging attention 
and languid voice will be alike impossible. This is @ fair test, as regards 
ey readers, And as for the scholar, he will find manifold occasions of 
satisfaction when the Greek is brought home to him by sure and distinct touches 
of translation, that leave behind no suspicion of vagueness, the offspring of 
doubt and lack of research. Add to this, that, from the eufàcien a 
chosen metre, this version is not driven to ‘‘add or diminish aught” Aom the 
original, oxoept in very rare instances, and hereby is a marked contrast to 
translations in heroic metre. The execution of the Homeric similes is a study 
in iteelf; and though it has been nolai e imented on by the most eminent 
hands, the famous one of the Trojan “Arad t the end of the eighth book 
will bear reading again in connection with Dr. Merivale’s seven lines, which 
ie eu grace, ease, truthfulness, nor spirit [we è br’ iv otparg—'IAdO: rpd. 
—~655—61] :— 
“í As when the stars in heaven burn round their shining queen 

Brilliantly, and without a breath ds the broad serene ; 

And oliff and valley stands out, and headland height ; 

And breaka o'er all tha tiemamant immeasurable light, 

Tho stars all sparkle, and tho swain’s heart gladdens at the sight- 

Bo many ’twixt the galleys and Xanthus’ yallow stream, 

in front of [lium the Trojan belefires gleam.” 


But the similes do not test Dr. Merivale’s skill in an tional degree. 


His use of his metre, idiom, and language is as serviceable for trayal of 
the hero’s onslaught, the battle-din, and the deed of blood, and for the reporting 
of the speeches at the council-board or assembly, and the or amorous 


converse in Helen’s bower. It is quite conceivable that, like Lo by’s Iliad, 
this, too, ma in in perfectness, as the call for new editions suggosts a 
repetition of Dis line labor; and sincerely do we that such calls may be 
nether few nor far between, not so much for the ecting of the work’s sake, 
as for an evidence of the pool taste of our Kone Freon: circle of Homer- 
readers. It seems to us that that evidence would be found in fayour shown 
to a version of the immortal bard, the form of which is our nearest possible 
spp han to that of Homer and the rhapsodists. 

notice must not close without an expression of cordial admiration of the 
touching dedicatory sonnet prefixed to these volumes, and the Latin elegi 
translation which accompanies it. J. D. 


A. Porsti Flaci Satirarum Liber. Edited by A. PRETOR, MLA., of Trinity 
Oollege, Cambridge, Olasaical Lecturer of Trinity Hall, London: Riving- 
tons. 


WR should not be surprised if this new edition of the ill-apprehended satirist, 
Persius, were to help to rehabilitate another well-abused aratat. When a 
poe remains survive him by eighteen centuries, and, after their meaning has 
puzzled out, leave an impression on the modern student that fhe has teen 
cajoled by a name misapplied, and that, as in the case of Porsius, he has been 
reading di tions, not satires, there is not much chance for that poet or his 
remains to haye much popularity. And editors have ill consulted the fame and 
favour of this author by the pains they haye taken to disabuse students of the 
notion that he was what tho title of his book declares him. Of satires proper, 
eay they, Persius wrote but one,—if by satire you mean, as Roman ph a did 
mean, personal invective in the shape of bitter verse. Now Mr. Pretor, with- 
out departing from the traditional theory that he was a satirist without the 
most important essential, knowledge of the world, vindioates for his author the 
credit of haying written at least two satires, the first and fourth, wen a rong 
a personal animus as could haye influenced even a Juvenal, so strong in 
that he deamed it wise, thinks Mr. Pretor, to put his readers on a false soent in 
his prologue and first satire (vv. 9, 10), where, though in fact young, rich, 
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cultivated, and well born, he ts himself as a sterveling, 
Tile sdunstod hall-rastio seribbler Without going into oP dat oe ogi 
say that our new editor of Persius gives consistancy and point to many before 
obscure passages in the satires mentioned by maintat and 
distinct reference to Nero, who, in the one case, as a would- poob maa korting 
taste and corrupting publio candour by exacting flattary for his “ 
” and puerile paisa anil oaia (see i. 99—102, Tom ant enee 
In n, PD. ee ees ecency 
and good government by his midnight and wilful incapacty for empire. 
(See iy. 5, 25-52.) We hail with satisfaction the editor who thus 
ee ee me amani epee aboni eo ee a notion 
its bearing is general noe pardona, congratulate Mr or on 
harig bald. koowa Agaiet 0 weighty an editor as Jahn with remarkable 


Mat Bab eani an error to suppose that the value of his edition consists 
Solly ta aoar Tiaa ap Totha Ono en piisi aoon Ea author. Though 
oould be better or, for its length, more exhaustive than the Introduc- 

= on which leayes no external or internal evidence as to our author’s life, he! 


belief that an accurate translation never yet injured a boy’s scholarship,” and 
malsoemoepiio o eae ie kani nee eee ee Ras Cer 


specimen recommend his 
D P A A aun eee ae litabo”] in Satire TL, one‘ of 

fine outbursts which have always won readers admirers for Parsius, 
and which Mr. Pretor has rendered with adequate spirit, and elucidated with 
care and research ; or, again, the passage about Tonore. in. the third satire. 
His accuracy and discrimination may be seen in the way he handles such lines 
as the last of the first satire— 

“ His mane edictum, post prandia Callirhoen do.” 
The poet has just been naming the ‘‘ nonaris,” who were not allowed to infest 
ia Hirel and en a aoa wip dra a dhe aA and 
noeing the i tes who delighted in their impertinenoes. 
renee ago a P to refer to the latter, and ‘‘ Oallirhoe ” to 
represent one of the former. Persius, according to him, leaves the idlers to 
-mouthed at the prætor’ “edictum ” in the m and to wanton 
See ere pin aera 
8 i ” was y or 8 0: da 

eee ae Moyog the a of § ‘ prandia” being used loosely be 
“oom,” and doubting whether ‘‘ hoe” does not rather indicate the name 
mis of de tee deepal class, he the Phyllisea and Hypeipyles, than 

sister, explains the whole line of commending to idlare far their mo 


serpin es went $ um ” 
could here be ig. “ona” is, as he justly observes, upset by the NA 
tion that the hour of “ coma” would be be “ioo ee Epia ies 
which they after luncheon.” For good and ample explana 


wo might cite that on Satire IIT. 10, 11, Pu ua illustra 
pee ee ete rae of that on the dificult line, i 
eee 20), where he supports the oommon 


Par eee o> aro both Tatts isapent explanation of it, ie noticing that 
t: and “ye both needed to couple the separate ideas conyeyed in 
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*‘ognsorem ye tuum” and ‘‘trabeate.” But, indeed, we have not found any single 
i in this generally-scoounted diffloult poem with which his latest editor 
has not manfally grappled; and we augur, as we began by saying, & rise in the 
popularity of Persius iopo students, through the pains and skill 
with which Mr. Pretor has p him and his works before us. There are few 
volumes in the ‘‘ Catena ” series to which leas exception could be taken by rns 
most critical k J. D. 





V.—POETRY, FICTION, AND ESSAY. 


The Golden Ohata of Praise. H: by THowas GOL, Author of ‘ The Papal 
Drama,” &o. don: William Hunt & Oo. 
Ir would be scant justice to deny that there are in this book thoughtfal and 
ae hane et considering that the author in his preface has pitched 
\his stan of excellence very high, we confess to great disappointment on 
closing his work. ‘‘A hymn,” he says, “should not consist of comments on & 
text, or of remarks on our experience; but of a central and oreative thought, 
and keeping for itself melodious utterance, and with every detail subordinated 
to its clear and harmonious presentation.” And yet the greater portion of his 
ea eee e texts, and remarks on axperiences. We are not 
sure that we can agree with his doctrine above ; but it is, at any rate, 
nearer the truth than his own exemplifioation of i 
He poe ont to my" Here (Oa eae takes rank as a poem; but it is 
apan that has to be sung, and should exhibit all the qualities and hmitations 
a good song—liveliness and intensity of feeling, directness, clearness, and 
vividness of utterance, sweetness and simplicity of diction, and melody of 
rhythm: oxoesaive subtlety and excessive ornament should be alike avoided. 
Hymns aro meant and made to be sung: the best and most glorious hymns 
cannot be more exactly defined than as Divine Love-songs.” P. VL) 
Whether again this be so or not, at least he who writes it ought to allow full 
force to the epithet ‘‘ Divine,” and to take care that it be never lost sight of. 
This Mr. seems to us not sufficiently to haye done, when he writes as in 


Hymn 17,— ; F 
0 Lord, my God, mine All, mine Own, 
SHN grant these visits sweet! 
Sill most Thy lover all alone I 
These blessed hours repeat |” 


or, as in Hymn 27,— 
“Yes, Lord of Glory, Thou would’st make , 
“Tova ante bates of dust end ain 
or, as in Hymn 33,— 


“There, where Thy lovars round Thee learn, 
While ell Thy host make choer:” 


or, as in Hymn 93,— 
“BELL tho hoavenly Lover, 

And thon shalt praise Him yet:” 
He cartainly seems to us to be confonnding every earthly love with that which 
is Divine; and, in consequence, to be committing the worst fault which a hymn 
Nor aro these the only examples of this committal. Witness the following :— 

“ By Thine earliest, by Thy latest, 

By Thy mints martyrs all, 
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™ Amidst Thine earth's fall beauty 
I send my ra forth : 
I teach the birds their duty : 


I , L sing, I soar: 
The joy of Thy salvation 
Uphfts me more and mare.” 


This last us ‘in mind of a stansa, once pointed out to us by a friend, in’s. 
hymn of ea Wealey’s :— 


Mount higher and higher, 
ail tha chon i far urcher ah task 


But if Mr, Gill shares that great hymn writer's faults, we must allow him a 
share in his merits also. And that we may not seem to be setting down all in 
blame, we will quote entire what seams to us an admirable hymn :— 


“í And didst Thou, Lord, our sorrows take P 
And didst Thon, Lord, our burdens bear P 
Didst Thou for love of us forsake 
Those glorious heights, that heavenly air P 


“O! could our weakness move Thy might ? 
Our mi meke us sought of Thee P 
Our gloom Thy bright ? 
Our ains win down Thy purity ° 


Bii io eee i 
as our prayer 
Was it in Sin and Dust to move 2 
This love divine, this heavenly care P 


“QO! Phen ahal! dast gëlnat dust wix prone? ] 


“ We who so tenderly were sought, 
Shall we not jo scokers be, 
And to Thy feet divinely bro 
Help weaker souls, dear to Thee? 


“ Celestial Seeker! send us forth! 
i Lover! teach us love! 
When wo yearn to help our Earth 
As yearned the Holy One above?” 


Shonld this book reach a second edition, Mr. Gill will do well to correct some 
faults of prosody, and some sins against euphony. Of the former his own ear, 
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we doubt not, is already conscious. As to the latter, we will only call his 
attention to the fact, that there is an unfortunate juxta-position of sounds in 
the following line, which is scarcely remedied by the comma :—~ 


“ Black, beetling rocks would shut it in,” (p. 213). 
H. A. 


Orval, or the Foot of Time; and other Imitations and Paraphrases. By the Hon. 
: Rosget Lyrrox. London: Ohapmen & Hall 


Me. LYTTON is a writer who presents to the oritical reader just the same 
problem ag his distinguished father, only in still more diffloult terms. With 
almost one accord, critics affirm that Lord Lytton has not written poetry. In 
respect of the son, there is not the same uniformity of decision, and yet there is 
ahomtation, and the total ontoome of the general verdict might perhaps be 
summed mpn the words—‘ Divine by the half-blood only, and 4 therefore 
mortal.” all that he writes, there is a phil ico~poetic apprehensiveness, 
which reminds one of Victor Hugo ; a flow of melody which, in point of variety 
and yolume, is scarcely excelled in our generation; with, lastly, a suffused 
picturesqueness of effect which is nearly unique. And yet in our most truthful 
and receptive moods we are, perhaps, few of us satisfied with Mr. Lytton’s 
verse considered as poetry. Writing far inferior in volume, in skill, in intelli- 
gence, in sound and colour, does not fail to strike us as more pent deena 
singing. These writings, from ‘‘ Clytemnestra”’ downwards, w. they 
beraak a fertile, cultivated, and sensitive nature, dipped, so to speak, in 

try, seem, after all, more like high lite effort pushed to the very varge of 

t which is more, and yet falling short of, unconscious simplicity of postio 
power. This muse is a muse who ; she is histrionic; she is not purely 
and sweetly original; we never feel quite sure of her. It seams harsh to write 
all this; it ts harah—but than those who write it feel the pang perhaps more 
than the singer himself. If all this ringing splendour of effect not make a 
poet, wo may well ask what does ° This dffoult to say. Let us content our- 
selves with affirming that Mr. Lytton is either a true and prolific poot, or 
the most splendid literary phenomenon that ever puzzled criticiam in drawing 
the line between inspiration and imitation. 

In the preface to this yolume, Mr. Lytton has written much which, if it were 
lawfal for reviewers to deal direct with the man himself, we should say disclosed. 
a generous, htfol, pane? Hani nature. What he has to remark upon 
the claims of working men, for instanoe, shows that the iron of our social dith- 
culties has entered into his soul, and his account of Krasinski and the plot of his 

t poem is in the highest degree appreciative. It has already been explained 
the public that ‘‘ The Infernal Oomedy ” is scarcely an accurate translation 
of the original title, which means, rather, ‘‘the non-divine comedy,” with an 
oblique ce to Dante, not so much antithetio as negative in its bearing. 
Mr. n seems to haye conoeived the plan of a poem, and aen pa 
written one, in which the play of the forces which broke ‘out in the a 
Revolution should be typified in the characters and struggles of individuals, 
when he found that the Polish count, Krasinski, had already written such a 
work; and then the ‘preferred to adopt that as a substructure, or rather, to 
paraphrase it. This i has done in the present volume. ‘‘I sincerely believe,” 
says Mr. Lytton, ‘‘ that, in ita present form, it is a tolerably faithful reproduc- 
tion of a poem which is unlike anything that I know of in iah-literature, 
though it must be admitted that it hes not altogether escaped the influence of 
Goethe.” It certainly has not; without Faust one dares not say it would 
never haye boen written, but it would certainly haye been very different. The 
failure of the genius of revolution to accomplish its idealiams is signalised at the 
close in a very striking, and, as far as we know, original manner. Panurge, 
the} revolutionary leader, exclaims, dying, ‘‘ Victsti, sé!” We are almost 
afraid to meddle with this :— 
“ Ho stands there still—pierced with three nails, which are 
Three stars. His arms are stretched across the world, 
‘We cannot pass them.’’, 


Are we to read this as tho language of baffled, enraged, despairing and yet 
L2 
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vindictive revoli? It seems so. It looks as if the author meant to convey his 
belief that the spirit of Ohristianity naturally lent itself to social order in the 
senso in which Lar thie employed by reyolutionists. The general affect 
of the paraphrase as it stands is curious rather than pleasing. Mr. Lytton’s is, 
at all events, a mind in which conceptions rather than intuitions dominate, and , 
the work, thus presented to us, is one in which Bon oe with emotion 
formally exhibited in picturesque conflict, embodied in certain dramatis 
persona, rather than a free, spontaneons poem. It would beimpossible to deter- 
mine without reference to the original, whether the fault lay with him or with: 
Krasinaki; but we oan, af all events, sincerely commend the work as one of 
‘very peculiar and powerful interest. B. W. 


The Bab Ballads. By W. 8. GOBERT, with Numerous Illustrations, Drawn by / 
the Author. London: J. 0. Hotten. 

Tuan ballads—the key-note of which is struck by the vignette of tho baby ,/ 
thumping the piano-keys at baby-random—appear to be entirely without pre- j 
tension. It is a curious fact that they read better at a second or third glance / 
than they do at first, and that, utterly trivial and mechanical as they appear, a / 
certain trathfalneas of workmanship does after a time disclose itself to thoao , 
who look at them mare than onoe. This, of course, no one will do who is im- 
patient of sheer punchinello nonsense, with sheer common for the raw 
material of the fun. But genuine fun there assuredly is in the “Bab Ballads,” 
while some of the little wood-outs, from the author’s own hand, are almost 
better than the verses. The ohiof di criticism finds in dealing with the 
letter is to find out the author’s point of lev for his admirably fluent non- 
sense. How does he manage to get a start? is we cannot e out All 
we can say is, that the contrast between the mechanical anapara œuse- 
less insdnity of the conoeption, and the ordered, luminous, musical sanity 
of Mr. Gilbert's manner, does in faot yield an odd sort of humour. It is some- 
thing as if Praed, with Frankenstein in his mind, hed tried to make a human 
humourist, and only suoceeded in making a marionnette humorist, with clock- 
work fan in hisinmde, And yet you enyoy it, ough the fun is nearly always 
cockney fun; ùe., you require a knowledge of Lo and the temporary and 
4a eee aspect of modern life, to entar into it In “Peter the Wag” a 
poli loses his way “near Poland Street, Soho ;” but nobody would see 
the joke who did not know how easy it is to ee 
mano of a neighbourhood which lies between Leicester Square and Oxford’ 
Street. In one or two cases, the drawi are aimply unpleasant, and the 
serious balleds are not successful; but the only one we really object to is 
“Disillusioned.” In the balled called ‘‘ Bob Polter,” there is a lesson which 
not only teetotallars, but a great many other who to instruot the 
poor and ignorant might ee eart. They do not know what 
e diling pag the model wor , as they draw him, really.is; but Mr. 
Gilbert has caught and fixed him in his true colours, and has ahown that, instead 
of acting as a bait or incitement to good conduct, he acts as a eee 

B. 


A Question of Honour. A Novel. By W. Cosmo Monxnovuss. 3 vols. 
London: Ohapman and Hall 
Wa have had a To ark nite E Aeaoa J literary man 
was the staple of the work; but this is about the beet of the kind we have ever 
seen. It opens with a soene in which s young writer- who has just received 
ra ge i sapien tba le aduni i and risk it at the i 
‘table. He , and returns to his wife in despair. But the man who had won 
from him hes pat beck the hundred pounds into the poaket of his coat—which 
nobody discovers GP ey eee sae bufory | Bine by mde wat Sho secry of 
Jermyn, the ary man, runs that of 8 Orme, a tleman who hes 
married, after the Bootch fashion, a high-spirited girl, who, believing after- 
wards that the marriage is not genuine, that she is a clog to her husben 
runs away from him and hides herself. fee she Yee bon Ehet A 
many years, Stuart falls in love with another girl, Grace Melville (who is 
. happily drawn), and the knot has to be cut in one wey or another. How it is 
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pus We opa a good many people will find out for themselves, by going to the 
i 

We og ry this hope because Mr. Monkhouse (a name which is not un- 
familiar, but which we have missed in literature for some time) is a natural 
and thoughtful writer, who really deserves a ublic. There is not an 
unreal or slovenly figure or character in the boo. Mn of the persons strike 
us as Pa ai from lfe; one assuredly is, and Mr. Monkhouse had better 
have left Mr. Wiles, the publisher, out. All vindictive portrait-painting is in 
bad taste, to say no more. ; 

The fault of these volumes appears to us to be, that the natural, common- 
place interest of the history of Jermyn overshadows the history of Stuart Orme, 
which, in point of dignity and pathos, should be first: if even it was not, as it 
probably was, intended to be first. But “A Question of Honour” is a good 
novel, which we have sincere pleasure in recommending to our readers. B. 


T'he Diamond on the Hoarth ; or, the of Bister Anne. By MABIAN JAMES, 
; Author of “ Ethel,” &. ndon : Hogg and Son. 


A PRETTY story, for the most part well told. We never could endure the kind 
f sarmon-notes af a plot which reviewers grve in dissecting works of fiction ; and 
herefore we will leave the discovery entire for those who read the book. Mean- 
o we may remark that the author has read Miss Austen, and sometimes does 
just a little in her line: but she has also read modern sensation novels, and 
now and then strikes a vein of their mood likewise. Some of her characters are 
too much what a florist would call ‘‘selfs,”—all one colour. But, on the 
whole, ahe has worked well into real life, and with few exceptions, has under- 
stood the need of panel a even in characters the mee. pronounced. Of 
what we are going to say, let there be no mistaken apprehension. We are the 
last to require the obtrusion of religious words and motives in a tale like this. 
But m the Eein on the H rA ,? it strikes us, that Peir iur absence 
ives an sir even of unreality to the story. It is hardly possible that persons, 
Ethie ius, aa Gare atl as + Sister Anne” and Mies Blackburn. and so 
deeply moved by sorrow and joy, should be utterly void of all conscioumese of 
the hidden power within, of which, thank God, good and pure society here in 
our England is profoundly conscious. We do not desiderate even orthodox 
phraseology—only the slightest tender allusion, in some of the confidences, to. 
that Shick fh all such persons among ourselves, could hardly fail to be a reality. 
That there are one or two seaming exceptions, we allow: and one of them 
which we y hail, occurs in the passage which we have marked as a specimen 
of the authors power. But these only serve to make the rule the more to be 
regretted :— i 
“Anne's nature was simply womenly: it had a woman's gentleness and depth—a 
women’s weakness and ity. The faculty of constancy, sweet and precious as it is 
sometimes, turns into a very rack of torture often. The one ides admitted becomes so 
intimate a portion of a woman’s soul, that it cannot be torn away without such a strugglo 
as rends its dwelling-place, and ofttimes leaves it a ruin. And at first it seams os ‘if 
there were no help for them. Women have not the alternatives in life that so happily 
exist, and cause what is conventionally termed a “disappointment” to be a disease 
almost wholly end exclusively feminine. But, although they have not these 


alternati y have others, 1f lees striking, less im in the world’s view, qui 
as holy, and, it may be, more blessed. No woman's life need be without lore—love, 
too, begirt with all its fairest and divinest influences; love, and beautiful, and 


benefloent—sach as that which makes happy the angels. If the itions of the world 
do not lio within a woman's aspirations, there are dearer ones open to har, and within 
her reach. How much work is thore to be done in the Mlaster’s vineyard by His 
servant, eneh as Foroan Alone cati: dö; or ngno ee I 
“To to thoso we love is, indeed, the happiest of all earth’s possibilities; but 
simply to do good is blessed. If the first be denied, the second isa fate at the command 
of all. ee a aa 1k evor in, ere arigas There is no power of 
so comprehensive, so panetrating, as that of women t, quist, as it is, albke un- 
of and unseen, in its very silence and stillness lies much of its potency. The 
groatness of men mngs loudly upon the earth, but the goodness of women vibrates 
straightly up to heaven. We know little of it hare, for it is not among the hi 
the beloved, the eulogised that its noblest enmmoples are found. They whom the wor) 
think lonely, and compassionate as desolate, are oftentimes the wealthiest in these 
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‘treasures which rust not;’ and again thare are those in whom goodness is such a natural 
effinenco, that it 1s no mare affirmed or spoken of than is the fragrance of flowers or the 
brightness of sunshine. The very lovelmess of some lives causes them to flow on 
unnoticed, almost unknown, save by those whose happiness they mako. The eren tenor 
of their way is so invariably self-sacrificing, patient, and benign; wo iss it only 
in tho freshness and fairness of tho growth around, even as our own little English streama 
lide quietly alang, unseen—hidden by the very Iwxuriance thamsolvea create. And 
thus we nng tha prise of Sar t rivers; wo will have them honoured; we exult in 
their grandeur; we are proud of their beauty: but we lose the little streams; their low 
ripple sinks into at own nook deep in our hearts, waking an answering musio—tander, 
80: san y. 

“Sorrow tosts our human natures as rain proves that of earth; it vitalisas the good 
seed and the bad, brings to fruition both spstenanoe and poison. Some natures ib 
leaves a wildarness; others an ordered garden—not very gay, it may be, but planted 
elite pig ikea Sees ara odsrons a into the air the fruits ghd 
and bless other lives. Blessed are on whom chastening so falls, that 
affliction of one results in the benefit of many!” ries 


Culture and Anarchy ; an Estay in Political and Social Oriticiom. By Matrruaw 
: ’ ÅRNOLD. Smith, Elder, & Oo. 

Tan grace in Mr. Matthew Arnold is go conspicuous that we think it has 1 
to the strength being only ‘imperfectly appreciated. But, for ourselves, 
more we study him the more im we are with the depth and vigour lying 
below that pleasant and easy ior, and the more we find how hard it 1s to 
go | -way with him, and then logically stop short.. We should be very sorry 

t Mr. Arnold should be anything De wet he is, but we really think his 
fe ae would stand higher if he were not so pleasant and easy, and that a 
litile obscurity and ro ess would tell tly in his favour in some eyes. 
Perhaps even Mr. eric Harrison aot the ‘young lions” of the Datly ' 
Telegraph themselves would be more in charity with him if his writings had leas 
the tone of the salon. His Tr poina in administering punishment ma 
often be an aggravation of it to his victim. And, with all his amiabil: tpi 
that ‘‘ inexhaustible indulgence” which he truly says is one of the great gi 
of culture, his humour is sometimes just e little cruel What had poor Colonel 
Dickson, the ex-Reform-Leagne hero, done to Mr. Arnold that it should be said 
of him that, ‘ he, Whe Julius Qasar and Mirabeau, and other great popular 
leaders, seamed to belong properly to the aristocratic class, and to have been 
carried into the popular ranks by tie ambition or his genius.” 

The essays composing this volume have so recently appeared in the Cornhill 
Afagaxins, under the title of ‘‘ Anarchy and Authority,” that we may fairly 
assume & eral knowledge of their drift on the part of the majority of our 
Teadars. . Arnold makes us see culture under a new aspect—new, at least, 
to most men—os based not only on the ‘scientific passion, the shear desire to 
see things as they are,” but on the social impulse, the desire to benefit mankind 

merally—to raise them with us, as a study of perfection, or, in his fayourite 

ishop Wilaan’s words, ‘‘the desire to make reason and the will of God prevail.” 
He insists that individual men can never attain their highest perfection if the 
society around them is wholly unpenetrated by fresh thought, and the free play 
of ideas. A suitable atmosphere is as imperatively necessary for the mind’s 
health as for the body’s. And to this effeot ho quotes from Bishop Wilson that 
‘our salvation does in some measure depend on that of others,” and from the 
author of the Imttation—‘‘ Obscurtor etiam via ad cælum videbatur quando tam 
pauci regnum celorum querere curabant”? We haye here a striking instance of 
tho religiousness of Mr. Arnold’s culture, which thus leads it naturally to 


in a pear n not ly its own. But the relations of religion and cul- 
ture are ented into in the fourth and fifth sections of this essay, 
where Mr. Arnold treats of the great mval forces Hebraism and Hellenism, 
which between them divide the world. The governing idea of Hebraism is 
strictness of conscience, staunch adherence to some law that we have already; of 
Hellenism, Poen consciousness, “an unolouded clearness of mind, an 
unim play of thought.” ‘‘Between these two the world ought to be, 
tho it never is, evenly balanced.” Admitting that these two are divergent, 
there is yet, he says, an identity of aim—‘‘ ’s perfection or salyation.” 
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Mr. Arnold’s critical perceptions are so profound and delicate that we always 
ancline to distrust ourselves when we differ from him, but is not this rather an 
understatement of the case? ‘We should say that the difference was more than 
mere dtivergence—that it might even be called antagonism. No doubt the 
terms “man’s 'perfection” and “man’s salvation” are convertible, but what 
Hebraism means by “ salvation ” is by no means the same thing os what 
Hollenism means by “ perfection ; ” and indeed, primd facie, at an , the two 
would seam to elements that could hardly co-exist. is easy to 
understand how Mr. Arnold, a Hellenizer by every instinct of his nature, and 

t standing near enough to the region of Hebraism to catch the odours of its 

owars, should refuse to be shut out from drawing light and refreshment from 
such great teachers of the human spirit as St. Paul and St. Augustine and the 
author of the Imitation. But th Hellenism, by reason of its flexibility, can 
draw such light and refreshment, if must not put aside the sense which, ase 
matter of hi , these writers intended their words to bear. ‘The world by 
wisdom knew not God,” says St. Paul; “ihat is the divine order of things,” 
is Mr. Arnold’s gloss. But surely 8t. Paul meant more than that. However, 
it is certain that Hoebraism and Hellenism, as being both “great spiritual 
disciplines,” as Mr. Arnold calls them, must needs have much in common; and 
it may be, that the more we grow in clearness of spiritual vision, the more 
essential and permanent will seem the unity, the more accidental and transitory 
the divergency betwoon them. The discussion wo have referred to is an ad- 
mirable specimen of Mr. Arnold, at his best; we need say no more in its pe . 


Life: a Book for a Quist Hour. By J. Cuxmisenax Germ. London: 
Stevens and Haynes. 

Ts is a book requiring thought, and repaying it It is written after the 
manner of Bacon’s Essays, or Bi Erle’s Microcosmographie, in epigrammatio 
short sentences; and is divided into chapters, each dealing with one portion of 
the varied incidents of “Life.” The titles of these chapters are ‘ Youth ;” 
4t Oharacter ;” ‘“ Oompanions ;” ‘‘ Stcoeas ;” ‘‘ Ohristinnity ;” “ Helps ;” “ Read- 
i ie Mind of writin is apt to be spoilt b affectation of point; is apt too, to 

of writing is a spoilt by an tion of point; is a h 
degenerate into a ap acy common-place. But Mr. Geikie has rod both 
theso faulta, and is at the same time saple nd oral: Wo take a passage 
almost at random as a specimen of his style and work :— 


“There is a generous warmth and artless onthusiasm abont youth, that mightily helps 
as well as adorns it, It has no famthearted doubtings about things or ma, but i8 
whole souled, cither for a creed, a friend, or a pursuit. Faith dies into cold questioning 
after a Sme Or ia FETT polder indifference. In middle life we have no such close 
frionds as w en. we arë young: eariy companions arè dropped: anil ee 

i The grows hard 


and more isolated end reserved. Oonflict with the world; changes in othars, by death, 
distance, ar time ; in ourselves, in position, opinions; tho sedatenass o qan; 
the occupetion of by many ties and engagements; and, above all, the ovl that 
sen tos on all ofun diko rast on ene destroy oiir ankuesi ard natural warmiki The 
affections gradually got dull and slow, hko the body. We love a youth; we respect a 
man; and from the mme cauma: the youth loves, the man can only respect us. Ardour 
is known only when we are young. Alen get cold, distrustful, selfish, prudent, grasping, 
as yours grow, unless they fight hard to preventit. The heat of the heart wa loss, 
Nip that of ihe body ; tho Dlodd geta Minner gad poorer slike Ia figure aa 1 and it 
runs sluggishly. a young man the soul looks through ihe face, but the rough skin 
of an older man thickens clouds mto a mask. The child-likeness to the ki of 
Heaven lingers through opening manhood, as tho colours on clouds fade only alowly as 
they drift away from the sun. Each age has its weakness and its strength, but there is 
often in youth a truthful ingenuoumess, a moral manhood, an unselfishness, anda glow 
which are wanting in riper years. Idleness gets the better of same; vice of others; 
and, in still more, the cold air of the world throws ther nobler nature into a frozen 
alesp. Not that youth has all the true worth that we meet: thero are snowy clouds on 
the bluo all through the day, though the glory comes only in the morning and as the 
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sun leaves. Young men are warmer, more zealous, 

there are thousands at Lge any principle has alione gat the Pa ee or sad 
brightly as the smoke flame of mere feeling Yo amp But it is principle less 
than nature; conscience rather than impulse: and we honour i 

trast to the rule” (pp. 8—-10). 


> With s oma from each of these chapters we would point our earnest 
den bo men of Micah ead eepecially To yonsa men, seed Wid 
has been to ourselves a truly delightful :— 


“AI the light of anaient philosophy, to use the figure of Coleridge, was Hitle better, 


in the derknoas of Superstition guorance on all things, than that of the 
lantern-fly of the tropics, moving in rainfed ets Da the face of the night-—tmere 


gleams and paints, of no avail in the around; but Christ shines with a steady. 
and universal brightness. Human y liko a stream through. ylelding banks, 
flows stained and coloured by the times in which tt rises. But the Christ, 
en tha iver on (God clea ae oryatal, aro moralen by any Pens contact wiih Dis 

or country, after has attempted to revive neglected systems of 
conan Manta, but all ave alle: Christianity bookona an forward to-day aa a for 
Tn all other men have recognised only instructors; but Jesus Christ has been 


Jewish Rabbi, but the San of the Highest. ee ee ee and 
their have faded away the parhelia—mock suns—of northern : 
J in spite of the mattered hero and there through the rubbish beds of the 


Aian : hi : 

ftened light through their public and private life? How can we acoount for much a 

P It cannot be only because miracles are recorded of Him and His first 

lowen fr thay havo long oodssd; and have been ascribed to many besides; it 
wer 


can be from nothing in Words and Story. Meteors have their 
pauras, atl dn ae t is the Selva the tthe legen Ih 
Oonservatism natural to religious belief may other faiths e lingering hold in 
the area they gained in vi , but they stand like the stagnant and shrinking 
waters of some passing flood; the bright flow of a steady stream. Other faiths 
stand like treea, monuments of decay, drooping and sickly. Christianity, like 
the tree lite, spreads its shadow with each Ing century, and bears all kinds of 
fruits, and its leaves are . Its sods, in lend after land, spring fresh 
and iair ii every clito, wiih groves from each single shoot. Mol certainly 
Christiantty is ee ee the io prod of ths 
1 fons; 3 seit ia, i f 3 Sor an in 
India, # has called forth an indoai shaken the whole 
system of idol faiths, as the -swell of an shakes and rends their 
temples; and most sacred and long-established cruelties”in thelr 


“ The constancy and unchangesbleness of the Laws of the Universe are admitted as 
readily those who believe in Prayer as by their opponents. But what are these 
ow many of them are known P The prorina dento man ia Utile aliesa 


Sp r r 
wings, weari wY. an the very 

Shareless and Bottomless AIL A fortunate gusswos gad tase ohn en IE 

m , make up the known. Yonder sweep ten thousand suns and 

circle circle, each distant from the other as ours from them, round the 

ole of the Universe; and, still beyond, float countless golexies, each filHàg a heaven 
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of its own, but shrank, to us, into faint telescopio Light-clonds, in infinite perspective. 
Bounds wholly fil. From our highest scientific -tower wo haye only 1 poor con- 
tracted harisan on the bosom of the IlHmitable. For all we kmow, from the farthest 
nebula, irresolvable by us, there may stretch another Infinite, lighted by million suns, 


tho ing Emperors of the i of innumerable skies. Know the 
Universe | men, what dost thou w! Scianos, like a babe, stands lost amidst 
epee Appearances and mikagwi Eee of tho hidden mi ing and easencs 
which it knows nothing. The Conceivable, everywhere, and in all 


pessos, 
tly, into the Inconceivable. Where do we get yond the Phenomenon, to tho 
ing itselff The Universs! It is little better to thee, O wisest man, than an illusion 
and ahi dream. Canst thou decipher one of all its divine hierogl P ‘Whence 
came it P ther is it tending ? ; Has it opened like a flower, slow- ing through 
Exernities, or did it break forth as thou seest it, over the Infinite, at a P Wheat 
faighk doce iè bear in fhodo'golden sorida £ Bilence is best. Como, join me, and bow 
the head and worship. 
“ Prayer does not, for a moment, seek to suspend or violate any law. Tt does not ask 
that fire should not burn or water drown, though, if God pleased, He could 
such resulta from cither. It rests upon a broader view of things than that of its oppo- 
nenta, Instead of a fov. Lawn, it falls beck on thousands. Nature and Lifs are 
governed, not by the direct simple action of any known Forces, but by an endlees 
bination of Giremnatanse arid Cankiiueenioy. a ohnige ta any detail of h wholly 
altara the issue. The least motion of the body brings into play thousands of muscles, 
and the leest change in tho course of things colours countless sequences. Ta the great 
kaleidoscope of Nature and Providemce, lightest touch varies everything. Every 
law has countless modifications by others. In secking the causes of any results, the 
subtlest, that determined the whole, often escape us. In nature itself, we constantly 
find our insight at fault. The samo analysis is shown from dissimilar substances, 
Influences wholly beyond detection change structural character and inherent properties. 
A myriad Posaibalits es hover unseen over all things, and among these why not include 
the powor of Prayer? Why may it not be amongst the contingencies commissioned 
by God; ono of the countless mysterious forces we are forced to own, though we cannot 
handle or weigh tham ” (pp. 164-7) P HA. 


VI.—_3USORLLANEOUS. 


A System of Physical Education, Theoretical and Practical. By AROHTRALD 
Maonaren, The Gymnasium, Oxford. Oxford: Olarendon Press. 

Ir was a happy idea of the editors of the Olarendon Press Series to enlist the 
services of Mr. Maclaren for the preparation of a manual on a subject so 
unquestionably his own. His article on the same topic in Macmillan, a year or 
two ago, guaranteed his theoretical and literary capacity, and for practical 
experience he can point with pardonable pride to a life spent in i 
physical education amidst high and low, mb men and civilians, ba an 

wo ns; and so well hes he justified the choice by the “ ” which 
fee Dalaran: that we have no doubt of its becoming the hand of gym- 
eee er ee men and yon deers boys have patiance to es 
book” for hints and information on a subject so important. Jacksons book, 
which men used to con when they went into training, is out of date; and 
“ Original” Walker’s ‘Art of attaining High Health” deals rather with diet 
than exercise. Now, exercise is Mr. laren’s theme par excellence ; and in 
the first and only reviewable part of his volume he discusses this in its twofold 
aspect with a iteness and ess of view which, if now and then a little 
obscured by over-fine writing, still indicates a thorough of his topic, and 
is calculated to correct current errors in to it. e are not to 
acknowledge the oogency of the examples he cites of excessive mental culture 
in early boyhood, or of over-weening and exclusive brain-work at the Univer- 
sities. Experienœ teaches us that boys of eight years old “who read eight 
hours a day, and study Greek, Latin, French, and German, with hi i 

hy, arithmetic, and instromental music,” are as rare, and as li 

TAN Mage many imitators, as the young “men who sit with wet towels 
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round their foreheads, and sip their green fea” by the light of a “lamp lit at 
the setting of the sun, and scarcely extinguished at its maing.” But still we 
admit there was room for scientific definitions, and distinctions, as to physical 
exercise, and that, in a matter which conoarns ts, as well as their sons, 
it is an advantage to have a man of experience like Mr. Maclaren io my what 
is and what is not essential to the ‘“‘sound body,” which in these days claims 
more attention, we verily believe, than the ‘sound mind.” What we want is 
some standard and measure of combining attention to both which shall prevent 
boys from, either gavolepui, through parental dread of ‘‘ undue care deye- 
lopment,” into unlettered Nimrods, or, on the other hand, ending a brief oarcer 
excessive mental exertion by an utter loss of health and vigour. which 
should have been guarded against by timely regard to health and exercise. 
Our sons in these days appear less afraid of this latter issue than of the former ; 
and, in the interest of every paterfamtiias, wo therefore tender our itude to 
Mr. Maclaren for explaining, with much emphasis, that exercise is of two kinds 
—recreatie and educational ; the firat embracing ‘‘our pooch aes sports, and 
pastimes ;” the second haying for its object a systematized di ution of the 
resources of the body, so that each part of the growing frame shall have all 
its wants supplied (see p. 39). Itis curious fact, ayouched by Mr. Maclaren’s 
wide experience, that recreatiye exercise develops ‘' the lower half of the body 
to the neglect of the upper,” whereas that whigh he designates ‘educational 
exercise” ds the chest, gives increased muscular power, and has a vast 
and beneficial influence upon the organs employed in respiration, circulation, and 
nutrition. It would seem that he thinks, as we think, that t recreative exeraise” 
needs no enforcement and no weight of argument to recommend it to the favour 
of Bikes England” in the present day ; whereas the “‘ systematized exercises,” 
which rectify malformation, and g to cure abnormal af all kinds, 
are really the signs and tokens of a pursuit of health which deserves to be 
preached by a crusade of philanthropists. This systematized bodily culture, 
ised now in the British army (the first detachment of instructors in 
physical education for which were non-commissioned offlcers sent to Oxford to 
ify under Mr. Maolaren’s treining—a training, by-the-wey, which so deve- 
Joped them that in five months they could not get their tunics to meset down 
the middle by a hand’s-breadth), has been slow to make its way into our 
great schools and aie ET and en Oollege schools bei 
exceptions to the eral neglect. lt is not so in the French Lyoées an 
governmental schools, nor, it would seem, in most of the educational establish- 
ments on the Continent. More or less these encourage for the such, 
systems of bodily training as are carried out in the physical training of their 
soldiers. Mr. s retata the Swedish, Prussian, and French systems, 
all of which aim at giving to a number of men acting in concert the precision 
of a well-directed machine; and contrasts it with ancient gymnastios, 
which aimed solely at the cultivation of individual energy, strength, and 


courage. 

ia Cnn areal Soniye Reed t faith in the superiority of his own 
countrymen, despite their deficiency of physical training, to the French, “ who 
are taught to hit themselves first on the right breast, then on the left, and then 
both to with both hands at once ”—“ although the boxing which they 
are ta will never enable them to hit an adversary” (p. 81): and let us hope 

that aa an Englishman without much training oan plant a blow with ist 
and as a thorough boy, liko a British schoo , is, o admita nor to po found 
abroad, the seme eet and indulgent nature which befriends us so far, will con- 
tinue to develop manly frames amongst us, and to maintain healthy constita- 
tions as heretofore, even if our schoolmasters hesitate yet longer to follow 
Radley and Megdalen College schools. The difficulty which occurs to us is 
that, as it is, a vast amount of time is devoted to “ athietics ”—a misnomer, we 
Mr. Maclaren would say, for recreative exercises. Suppose to this were 
to be added the timo for strictly ‘‘ educational exercise,” an hour or two hours a 
week taken out of school-time. not play-tims (ses p. 99), we can conceive our Dr. 
Temples and Dr. Hornbys bemg driven to consider whether their occupation 
were not well-nigh gone, and to take prohibitive measures ne quid detrimenti 
ica (literarum) caperet. There certainly should be some compromise 
between the ‘‘recreatiye-exercise” party and the ‘‘eduoational-exercaine” party, 
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and we should be inclined to move, as a parent Mal it ehould be an instruction 
to any committee on the subject to consider whether the recreatives might not 
allot one or two of their many hours a week to the seyerer and more rightly - 
named “athletes.” Because if the time is to be subtracted from the school- 
work, or the intellectual studies of the University, one should be disposed to 
forego the advantages of Eton, Rugby, and Oxford, and as “ Gravida ” 

along time ago in the Pall Aall Gaztia, bind one’s son apprentice to a water- 
man, 

To be serious, there are difficulties, as Mr. Maclaren admits, in the extending 
of physical education in our schools. It is not enough to get the village car- 
peer to put up “ gymnastic apparatus ;” indeed we cannot ack Mr. Maclaren 

warmly for his strong condemnation of“ the cluster of porilous machines 
sometimes erected in a play-ground and called o gymnasium,” if used indis- 
criminately, or if unsuperintended by an efficient teacher (p. 95). Injuries, the 
effects of which may be life-long, arise from such tod gymnastics, and 
it were better to bask on the rearestive system, which, after all, docs not 
break many bones. 

It is in such cautions as that of Mr. Maclaren to which we have referred, 

much of the yalue of his book consists. Another such, in appendix i., p. 
06, Psoe aea TeS anaray tse oT Ooreoon gan Tonoa gymnasia) between 

o rash of the “ enin em” and the due regard for health 
abd safety which 1s nicknamed ‘ coddling ?— 

“It is not,” he writes, “by exposure that men are strengthened or renderod hardy ; 
th ert be scone andl Mats Tatra ey seas be A hy Gans te 
fel atid expored aharranie If wo cannot svason a piece of timber by sudden, ar 
extreme, or unregulated exposure, we must not think we can do so with a livmg man, 
or a living anything.”’ 


The bulk of the volume is made up of the “ Practical System of Gymnastic 
Exercises,” of which the principles and rules ‘are clearly stated, while the 
exercises themselves are illustrated by engravings. It will need no word of 
ours to persuade those who really “go in” for ‘‘ cultivation of the body” to 
test and examine the practicability of thoes for thamselves. J.D. 


Birds from Nature. By Mre. Huom BLACKBURN. Glasgow: James Macle- 
hose. London: Longman and Oo. 

Painting tn Francs after the Decline of Classicism. An Essay. By PHILIP 
a Hairertos. With fourteen Photographic Llustrations. Seeley 
and Qo. 


We couple these valuable books together, not on account of any intimate 
relation thoy have to each other, but simply because they have both lain fora 
considerable time on our table. In the case of such works criticiam, unless 
it is very careful and exhaustive, is not of much value ; and as we haye looked 
forward in vain for an opportunity to do them full justice in thie respect, we 
have resolved to give a brief acknowledgment now,‘with the hope of returning ' 
to them, with some others of a like character, at some not far distant date, 

Mrs. Blackburn’s Birds are studies in the noblost sense of the term. Goethe 
remarked ing Roos, the celebrated painter of sheep, how wonderful it was 
that ho could eo think and feel himself into the very soul of these creatures. 
Mrs. Blackburn’s association with our feathered friends has been one of 
close, patient, and loving fellowship and communion. She combines with 
the careful reserve of the scientiflo mind the instinctive sympathy and 
quick eye and fine i ination for the ready interpretation of evanescent 
signs, which make tha troe. artisb: Intensely real with regard to material 
and mode of working, she is yet, perhaps in some degree unconsciously, artistio 
as regards results, and that too in the very best sense. Every portion 
of the subject has been studied with a careful minuteness, amounti 
almost to devotion, and yet there is not a singlo drawing in this beauti 
book but has some touch, some hint, some su ion, which gives to it all 
the charm, the strange attractiveness of art. Ocoasionally, in the mere black 
and white, we get the effect of tone and oclour. yen the ono defect 
which is sometimes notiocable in theee engravings, a kind of pre-Raphaelite 
drawing together of accessories and chief figure in a confusing mist of grey, is 
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itself indirect proof of an unwavering and constant association with the objecta 
of study—the artist allowing to be too poreesuly influenced by near 
and immediate conditions and impressions. Mra. Blackburn follows 


worthily in the footsteps of ick and Wilson, and is in some respects 
superior to both. She has perhaps more dramatio strength than the one, more 
power of isolating and doing justice to marked and separated foatures than the 
other. It is doubtful whe either could haye drawn the goshawk’s head 
with that keen cruel eye, in which implacable thirst for blood, ae teroes 
unwayering energy are so mirrored and so mingled, or these exquisit 

of the solan geese. One conclusive proof of Mrs. Raa power liesin this 
that she dooe not limit her representations to what might in itself be od 
as pleasing. Her young of birds ere done with great felicity, ially the 
‘ity, lide dusklings, anv]. sh hax bean happy itt Ge ing the beautiful poise 
and sweep of the kestrel; whilst her robins and directly ‘‘ take the 
eye,” precisely like bits of nature; but she also deals y with the ugly and 
partly repellent members af the feathered family, and transforms them, too, 
into something of the beautiful, This is a great merit, One of our finest art- 
critics has significantly written :— 

“The amount of knowledge, and of gentle, condescending sympathy—a condensatio: 
of which only fine minds are capable—which is necessary even to the painting of a calf, 
is little dreamed £ by persona of exclusive literary culture, who too oken 
because the calf hi has not much intellect or mformation, it does not require much’ 
or either Be ee Bim sco They do not consider The shy the mere fat of Our Numia 
nature, we have euy access to human nature that resembles our own: whereas, to 
go out of our humanity so aa to enter fully into the existence of the inferior animals, 
requires either s aTe of imeginakion, or., Shb most com fare iy lee 
Ohildren or chil painters solve the di ina very simple way, by uting 
human sentiments to animals; and as the public easily enter into such human senti- 
meni, it applauds them without too nicely considering how far they have studied the 
true character of brutes.”’— Contemporary French Painters,” p. 50. 


These are Mr. Hamerton’s words, and remind us of our debt to him—a 
debt not easily discharged in words. He combines with the skill of the art-critio 
a certain open-air cosmopolitanism of taste and culture, but without any trace of | 
rude Bohemianism; and along with this he carries the Attio salt ofa genuine 
individuality—whioh, it is true, has an occasional dissolving pungenoy, th 


it is every way healthy, like the breath of a sound nor’ . No one w. 
remembers his exquisite on Durer, on Jeoques Callot, or on Rem- 
brandt, in the “ ing and ers,” in which there is so much faithful 


criticiam, deep insight, and disinterested play of the sympathetio and creative 
Imagination, or the exquisite morsels of rieditaties thought scattered over the 
‘‘Oontemporary French Painters,” could for a moment doubt Mr. Hamerton’s 
ate power in his own peculiar walk. Hoe has his orotchots; but he always 
sets them forward in a manner so open, vigorous, and manly, that they are 
robbed of the least overbearingness or offensiyeness. We think he has done a 
ight injustice to Meissonier, and has scarcely appreciated the highest qualities 
of Bonheur. And we havo some traces of the same tendency in this 
companion volume, But it is sprinkled over with fine, fresh, original thinking, 
with acute aayings, with delicate distinctions. The remarks on later realism. 
and Henriette ‘Browne at page 40 are exceedingly calm, wise, and measured ; 
and the “ Sisters of Oharity ” (in art) are very happily dealt with, both directly 
and by illustrative argument. i the sisters do not labour for 
humamty, but “for the Ohurch, which, all, extensive as it is, doos not 
include more than a fraction of the human race;” and this, too, has its own 
bearing on oartain important though side questions in Em e 
remarks on Doré in this volume are most discriminating. Mr. 5 
le is lithe, and yet clear and , like a bit of polished sword steal. 
“ Painting in France” is a chaste and beautiful book, the pho phs being 
at once and delicate, worthy accompaniments to the though scholarly 
prose. BW.8. . 
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Ths Education iseh ; Our Weak Points and Our Strength. omea eae 
By J. P. es A , Canon of Prieto: late s of Sahoo Tae h 
Oumbridgo; a i formerly one Inspectors of or labara: 
Th a ie London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Oo., 


FOURTEEN al ges dii ending in 1864, no 
lesa than his long-tried seal in the cause of education, must always grat 
weight to the expression of Canon Norris's views on this subject. he 
volume is for the most not absolutely new, but contains “ the an shee 
ag wea e to time for special purposes on subjects connected 

education.” Conveying, he tell us, “the fresh impressions of one who 
was daily ocoupied in the examination of school children,” his essays 
he Tartaar veran of baing now ares io tba ablic as the approved conclusions 
of EE A ee Tan of comparative leisure” ə direction of a country parish. 
tending Wt to no completeness,” anon A Norris, besides an introductory easay, 
foe of question “how far national education should be Sn rai ye 
of the “need of same simple law for the regulation of children’s 
“tho rovised code of education minutes,” &o., of the ‘educational condition 
‘of Staffordshire ın 1858,” of “adult education and evening schools,” ‘ 
schemes,” “ technical instruction, mae industrial training,” ‘‘the national 
sdhool system in Ireland,” “ middle- education,” ‘‘ the education of Fiho 
or iy! rofessional and middle classes,” ‘‘ the teachers’ diffloulties,” and ° 
ective mode of promoting Ohristianity through our schoo 
mido range of inquiry, it will be seen, and yet one on every department of in 
the writer has something valuable or suggestive to say, even to those who 
would differ from some of his conclusions. 

On the whole, Canon Norris’s views as to the presant state of our education 
re to appear somewhat ‘‘rose-pink” to many at least of those who have 

J ondata] the subject. Ho declaron that at tho prosent day, “schools 
ips some sort”-—and he ap to be speaking — are 
a pre crime ra e Pelt oe tha hae boc ined toa hiy 

condition, both as to buildings and as to efficiency.” He considers 
that “ Fingland has now a better and more abundant supply re boi teachers 
than any country in Europe.” As to girls, “neither the continent of Europe 
nor ‘he United States of America can show schools for girls at all oom- 
parable to the better sort of English girls’ schools.” And generally, he believes 
“that in the matter of education,” which, indeed, he carefully distinguishes 
from a mere ‘system of public instruction,” ‘England, all too backward 
though she be, is far in advance of any other nation.” Ho has thus Pi 
oe? that direct compulsion, both in the way of local ratmg and enf 
danos, is impracticable amongst us. But he strongly advocates a general 
system. of indirect compulsion, by “making a certain amount of schooling s 
condition of employment for hire up to a certain ago;” admitting, however, 
that the children of the vagrant class, whom indirect oompulsion would not 
reach, must be made subject to direct compulsion at the oost of the rates, whilst 
in reference to technical instruction he so far as to aay that he does ‘not 
see why our town councils aao be ent powered to levy a rate” for the 
establishment of “schools of applied science in all our centres of manufacturing 
industry.” And he wishos ee the voluntary system, on the 
one hand, by gi ee, personal interest in the affairs 
of the school of their parish,” and “admitting them into our school con- 
stituencies,” (an alteration, he tells us, which might be effected ‘without any 
new law, by a simple instruction from the Oharity Oommissioners”); on the 
other, by a judicious prize scheme, the leading element in whioh sh be “an 
exhibition to some school of instruction ;”’ a principle, it will be observed, 
ht to be embodied in roposed. educational reforms of the present 
sescion. It will be seen, on thar whole, that the worthy Oanon, whilst protesting 
against a directly oom: compulsory systom. generally, has no scruplo in resorting to 
it whenever he feels indirect compulsion likely to prove weak, 

eee he est ere fears ys in the volume are the two last, on “the 
teacher's difficulties”? and on “the moat effective mode of promoting 
Ohristianity thro our parish schools.” Among some three or four hundred 
schools which Mr. Norris used to inspect—Ohurch schools ail, of course—some 
stand out in his memory “in clear and strong relief, as emphatically Christian 
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schools .... animated by a religious spirit so strikingly, that one came 
away glad at heart, and only wishing that more children could breathe auoh 
daily influences.” In attempting to analyse such a result he enumerates, as 
its causes, first and foremost the character of the teacher :— 
‘ “ Tn all these schools, not in the religious leon only, not in school hours only, the 
children saw that their teachers had the feer of God before their eyes. The chiltren 
mw in them no change of manner, no inoreased anxiety, when vimtors or school in- 
entered the room. During the morning and evening prayers, whether the 
waro praying or not, one thing was clear—the teacher was praying for them.” 
Next in importance the writer places the friendly relation of the teacher to the 
children’s parents; third, discipline, in which includes the whole moral 
government of the school :— 

“All those teachers whom I have in my eye just now were strict disciplinarians I 
never heard them talking sentimentally about ‘rulmg by love.’ That many of the 
children did love them was evident, but they feared them too. There was an uncompro- 
mising steadiness in their administration which made the children fear them.” 

Only fourth in the list does Cenon Norris place the religious lessons. He 
cannot say, he tells us, thet in these emphatically Ohristian schools, ‘‘ what we 
call the religious knowledge of the dren—that is, their knowledge af 
Boripture, the Oatechiam, and the Li —was beyond that of all other 
schools;” whilst, on the other hand, he been ‘‘ sometimes pained and 
shocked to find a school passing a really admirable examination in what we 
call religious know. when morally and religiously the school was in an 
unsatisfac state.” tly, he places the co-operation of the 

with the er, observing expressly that “in none of these schools which I 
hayo in my mind’s eye did the clergyman take the religious instruction entirely 
Tee Narka Woglish. etnnetidial veeparisacs Tn enlarged. by. the 

. Norris’s i uati jence been 

observation of continental systems. At the same time, his continental inquiries 
must haye been carried on exclusively under official tutelage, or he would not 
commit the mistake of ing to recommend his cartificates of school 
instruction by assimilating them to the French so odious to the great 
bulk of the working class, that the su ion of it is, whilst I write, the 
great boon held out to that class by the Emperor, obyiously to secure its votes 
at the forthooming elections. J. M. L 


Will She Stand $ or, The Church and Democracy. By F. Groras WRexNon, M.A., 
Dy St. Botolph, Bishopagate. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and 
er. 


Tris pamphlet on the prospects of the National Ohurch in land deserves 
Se at our hands. Tomy differ from Mr. Wrench, but we must 
admit that hi ions are thoughtful, and are with si 
eara cad ht iki AES 

After observing thatthe Church of the fu if it is to be national, must 

t the yarious sections of society—must be the Churoh of the whole 
people—he asks whether, in its present condition, our Church can be said to be 
a ear by the e, in the wide sense of the term. The one test should 

, Do they go to church?” It is not sufficient to be an almoner or an 
educator; the leading function of a Ohurch is to provide public worship for the 
people. ‘Thus boldly stated, the position is boldly met bya brief counter-state- 
ment—The Ohurch is the Ohurch of the upper and middle classes, not that of 
the rand the artisan classes; its publio worship is not acceptable to the 

bulk of the people. 

The late Bishop of London, Charles James Blomfield, raised ond sunk 
£100,000 in the erection of twelve churches in the wilds of Bethnal Green. 

“Public attention being drawn to the vast material destitution there oxisting, but 
not being mstructed to see that the real remedy lay in migration eleewhero, a stream of 
relief poured in, just sufficient to fix down m hopeless imaction a contented crowd of 
men who saw that alms drawn in through the organized channels pertnining to twelve 
aoe might bo relied upon to 1emain a considerable resource for them in all time 

came.” 

So much for the evil of the bishop’s schame from a material point of view, and 
the writer can amply teatify from his own experience of Be Green to the 
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truth of Mr. Wrench’s remarks. But what were the spiritual benefits con- 
ferred? Do the people go to the churches that feed and clothe them? They 
do not, and, to quote Mr. Wrench’s pregnant words— . 

““ The reason is, that the e do not care, and will not care, they veoma yasaly 
institution and conduct of w they have no voice, and that, as 
more accustomed to be consulted onali points of social administration. they will 
open entrain fein oE nyinpakhy with a Ohara ignores thea in ny cope 

er than of mere listanars or worshippers.” 

The poor and the artisans, then, express their feelings about our services by 
not attending them, and Mr. Wrench contends that they do not care for them 
because they do not pay for them. Sele tae te 
would haye to be adapted to their wants and capacities; but this, it is thought, 
would not be a great evil. What than does Mr. W. Wrench propose P How is the 
Ohurch to win over the poor and the working classes P 

Not by giving them churches for een nor by offering them. services which 
are not suited to their wants, and w. ve not asked for; but by 
making them burd their own churches, and pting services to their 
needs. But what if they cannot build A FET may they not be helped from 
without? Help from without should come in the form of missionaries, not 
churches. Let aman be sent by the rich and paid by the rich for the poor, 
let him awaken a desire in benighted neighbourhoods for a church, then let the 
people Tuld ay bost hes mey—& poor church, if cannot afford a rich one ; 

ugh poor, it will be ; at any rate, whether they be helped from without 
or not, whether the church be plain or magnificent, let it ig Sent pease and 
crown of missionary labour ; let it follow, not precede, the Gospel panne 
But would not churches, whish owe so much to their gations, be open to 
all the objections against the Dissenting system ° ould not cae ee 
be domineered over by the flock P Would he not follow instead of lead P d 
not the high stan of the notional be lowered if the clergy and the 
ee pee Deam mere reflections of the people and their thoughts and 

Mr. Wrench is, indeed, for giving the co tion a greater share in the 
services and general weed tos arrangements Divine worship. 

“But,” he exclaims, “I have yet to learn that an other than can arise 
Spb eal a in the ee of aa Choron a ara aod gee to hear 

esinstical government o en with a o horror. 
e ape Perici terete 
English | I reply, If English Nonconformist reaching is valeur, and if the 
minister falls in with tho bo chnstenad. tartes of his Andienoe, tn Set beonuss tha 
peas von E BA, but because the class preached to is vulgar, and because to 
gain the confidence of any class of men, vulgar or refined, wo must addreas tham m 
e We Church peo o have succeeded m one thi at least in regard 
to Dissent—we have isolated it. pee ee to pam t refined people, 
educated people, the thought and intelligence of the age, stand aloof from it.” 

As long as there is such a large Dissenting class which the National Ohurch 
cannot reclaim, so long will there be to the National Church, and Mr. 
Big tect Saas question, ‘‘ Will} she stand P” is, She will stand if she 

her boundaries, and if she can deare how to offer each and 
of Englishmen services adapted to its wants, and ministers whom it 
e ee religious ers. E. B. H. 


rr 














Nora to TAR Anticiy on THs “ Docrenma or tHe Evonarisr ix THA Carsomeu”’ 
(Contemporary Review, March, 1869). 

Since this article wes published, I havo been favoured with a communication from 
Mr. E R. of Tense Tan, Iun, callmg my attention to a in Bishop Jacobson's 
Preface to his edition of Nowell’s Catechiam (1844), where a Oatechiam by Nowell 
is mentioned as agreeing still more noarly with the Church Ontechiam. ‘This “ Hidlo 


Cona Mo author bimaelf olls it, ap in three languages, lish, Latin, 
and Greek, tho last being a translation by Nowell’s nephew, Whitaker. Of the 
edition a ty omiy à very impart! copy exista (dated at the end 1683), ) nov in tho 
Bodleian ; the others are somewhat less rare, there being ee a oe 


Bodleian of different dates, each oontaming both. Pareinately: tha dart è 
Oatechiam which remains entire is precisely that which is to my present ee oe 
part about the Lord's Supper; so that I may as well extract the queshons and answers 
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on that subject, as adding something, though not much, to the perallols already 


“To what uso [was the Sacrament ordained] P 


Wir a conti thankful! remambeannsvot his death, aid tho benefits that wo. 


receine thereby. 7 
Then Dilora i question, PY hat aro ie para And laste this aiazatnait Et and 
art the earthlia, and se ] 

“ Bread and wine, both w. Wick makets tho Lord hath expose ommandod all 4 
“What is the Heanenlie part and mater, remooved fram all outward senses P 

* ha Bodio nd tood of Os Teen are ey catene end ee ee 
faithfall Lord’s Supper, after a Heauenlis spirituall manner, 

verilie and in deed. ous 


[Then follow two questions asking w. wee tharo is a chango af ee ftid whether 
the Supper was ordained of Christ to be a sacrifice for tho emision of. ams, esoh wii 


its answer. 
re Sot canis 
“To examine our selues whether woe be trae members of Christ. 


a a Gaile a aKa Guay Muy Gace aecely 


which is relied an by 
Mr. Oobb as the objective doctrine, ‘The Body/and Blood. Christ doe axisted 
alread: een y few words not included in the answer moreover 
nots Oo tee ten ee soe Bishop Goeto in the Article to 
hial i 5 


import- 

anoe m i i SIVIL sho have been exchanged for others which if 
are leas express. While on this subject, I must apologise for an unfortunate 
error in the peper to which these remarks are a the omission of the wards 


N wrote three Catechisms : the large, from which the extracts in my paper were 


f 


taken, the small, from whioh the paseges given are end an intarmediate ` 
one, which seems to have been more in use than either eee ee The 
and answers about the Lord's in the intermediate ons caincide with 


ri, te a there are others which the small does not contain. There 
the relation between the amell Catechism and the other 


the Little hiam, so far as can be iar Pang re Pea pee may haye 
coincided almost verbally with the -it other and 
answers folowing on those about our duty to our neighbour, beside on the 
sacraments. This. dedication, is datel Nov, 1513; tat the Greek and Latin forms 
tof the Little Catechism has no date. rae probatiity bahility seems to be that the 
Little Catechism an of by Nowell was by himself; To Getechinms tochnioaly wo 
-of the Church as his own as es of the Little y Bo 
Eng shee Hwa Tk far as I rg ea to admit of 
on w. so far as I see, are contra 
Sent Pane On aok 





PRIMEVAL MAN. 


1. Om tha Ongin of Conbration. A Lecture by Hs Grace the iroi- 


2. On the Orpa of Conhratiom and the Karly Coadinom of Man. 
By Sim Jom Luypoox, Bart, F.R.S., Pres. Ent, Boo, &o. 
Report af Batsh Amouston, 1867; Transactions of the 
Seotions, pp. 118—125, 

3, Primewa! Han, an Examination of some Recent Speculations, By 
the Duke oF ARGYLL. Strahan & Oo. 1980. 


ee extent to which we all depend on others, to kindle the first 
sparks of moral and intellectual life, is some justification for those 
who have doubted, on purely scientific grounds, whether civilization 
could originate without the aid of a Divine instructor, at a time when 
the nature of the case precluded the possibility of any external help 
from man. A very small impulse will suffice to set the faculties in 
motion, and will often awaken powers which enable the pupil to out- 
strip the human guide. But it is difficult to imagine how mental 
movement could commence at all, in the absence of any impulse of 
the ordinary kind; how men could learn without a teacher the first 
principles of moral and religious truth ; how they could invent the 
simplest arts and contrivances, till some Prometheus had brought 
down fire from heaven. Or even were it granted that man, as a 
higher kind of animal, posseases instincts which might enable him 
to discover a few rudimentary arts without assistance, it is not so 
. easy to see how those instincts could germinate into intellectual life, 
or lead him to the knowledge of God. These difficulties, though 
perhaps not insuperable, should at all events be fairly weighed 
VOL, XI. m 


` 
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against the unconfirmed conjectures, by which theorists have some- 
times tried to ahow how man could work out his own civilization. 

In the lecture which I have named first at the head of this article, 
Archbishop Whately argued out the question with his usual strong. 
common sense and vigorous explicitness ; declaring that, as a matter 
of fact and experience, no savage nation had ever been known to 
raise itself without external assistance; and inferring that the origin 


. of civilization at a time when there-vas no human teacher to implant 


it—1.6. the existence of an effect without its ordinary cause—proves 
that the germ Must have been introduced by a supernatural agent ; 


or, in other words, that the birth of civilization was due, not to man, 
but to God. The argument being rested on an alleged basis of fact, , 
it was open for any one to contradict it, if he could, by denying the ` 


facts and bringing plausible evidence of a contrary tendency: a 
course adopted by Sir J. Lubbock, in a paper which he read in 1867 
before the Geographical and Ethnological Section of the British Asso- 
ciation at Dundee. Against Whately’s repeated assertion that “for 
savages properly so styled—that is, people aunk as low, or anything 
near as low, as many tribes that our voyagers have made us acquainted 
with—there is no one instance recorded of any of them rising into a 
civilized condition, or indeed rising at all, without instruction and 
assistance from people already civilized” (p. 11), he undertakes to 
show, “first, that there are indications of progress even among 
savages; secondly, that among the most civilized nations there are 
traces of original barbarism” (p. 120). And he concludes, “that 
existing savages are not descendants of civilized ancestors; that the 


‘primitive condition of man was one of utter barbarism; that from 


this condition several races have independently raised themselves 3? 
(p. 125). He also connecta these views of the origin of man with 
Mr. Darwin’s theory, by implying that our race has been developed 
out of some inferior type into “the first men, or first .baings worthy 
to be so ealled ” (p. 118). 

When two writers of acknowledged ability and honesty profess to 


rest two directly contrary conclusions on a series of facta within the’ 


reach of all, we are tempted to suppose that, through the fault of 
one or both, they have lighted on a confusion for want of proper 
definitions to begin with. It is apparently under this impression 
that the Duke of Argyll has intervened between the disputanta, and 
endeavoured to correct and complete the arguments which both have 
left imperfect. I may be allowed to express my conviction that in 
accomplishing this task, the duke has lifted the entire subject into 
a much higher range of thought; and by the help of a few akilfal 
definitions and distinctions, has brought it under a clearer and more 
searching light. sang 


o 


` 
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One great service which he renders is that of detaching the two 
questions of the Origin of man and his Antiquity from that of “his 
mental, moral, and intellectual condition when first created” (p. 25). 
On “the Origin of man, considered simply as a species,” he points 
out that the difficulties of the Development Theory, to which Sir J. 
Lubbock seems to adhere, are due, not so much to theological, as to 
scientific considerations, “ so far,” at least, “as belief in a Personal 
Oreator is concerned” (p. 44). It must be as easy for God to cause 
one species to give birth to another, as to cause one individual to give 
birth to another, if only the slightest proof of such a process could 
be found. The real difficulty arises from the entire absence of any 
one such instance; so that while a progenitor is a known cause, the 
new birth of a species is an utterly unknown effect. It is again inad- 
missible for physiologists to make little of the physical distinctions 
between man and ape, while admitting to the full the mental difference, 
inasmuch as the two things go together and are correlated by nature. 
Organization and intelligence, structure and functions, functions and 
mental character, all stand and fall together (p.51). The anatomical 
difference, however slight, is Nature’s own measure and equivalent 
for the mental difference (p. 62). However similar the hand of man 
and monkey, the distinction, small as it is, marks the whole gulf 
between the power of climbing a tree or plucking fruit, and that of 
weighing the earth, and measuring its distance from the sun (p. 56). 
If the brain of a Hindu is nearer to that of a gorilla on the one 
side than to that of Newton on the other, Nature has nevertheless 
assigned to that amaller distance a greatness of significance which he 
has denied to the larger (pp. 57, 64). As Profeasor Owen says, the 
“consequences” of any such distinction “must be considered in 
estimating ita systematic value” (p. 61). 

In the next chapter, the antiquity of man is considered with the 
same ability, and the same discriminating skill The way is thus 
cleared for the careful discussion in the last chapter of the proper 
subject of the origin of civilization, to which we shall presently 

‘return and confine ourselves. To these three papers the duke pre- 
fixes an introduction which, on general grounds, is by no means the 
least interesting part of the volume. With the following remarks, 
in particular, I am anxious to express my entire agreement :— 

“ The result is, that we should never be jealous of research, but always 
jealous of presumption ; that on all subjects reason should be warned to 
keep within the limit of her powers, but from none should reason be 
warned away. Men who denounce any particular fleld of thought are 
always to be suspécted. The presumption is, that valuable things which 
these man do not like are to be found there. There are many forms of 
priesteraft. ‘The same arts, and the same delusions, have been practised 
ın many causes. Sometimes, though perhaps not so often as is popularly 
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supposed, men have been warned off particular branches of physical 
enquiry in the supposed interests of religion. But constantly and habitually, 
men are now warned from many branches of enquiry, both physical and 
psychological, in the intereste—real enough—of the positive philosophy ! 
‘Whatever,’ says Mr. Lewes, ‘is inaccessible to reason. should be strictly 
interdicted to research.’ Here we have the true ring of the old sacerdotal 
interdicts. Who ıs to define beforehand what is, and what is not, ‘ inacces- 
sible to reason?’ Are we to take euch a definition on trust from the priests 
of this new philosophy? They tell us that all proofs of mind m the order 
of the universe, all evidences of purpose, all conceptions of plan or of 
design, in the history of creation, are the mere product of special ‘ infirmi- 
ties’ of the human intellect. In opposition to these attempte—come from 
what quarter they may—to limit arbitrarily the boundaries of knowledge, 
let us maintain the principle thet we never can certainly know what is 
‘inaccessible to reason' until the way of access has been tried. In the 
highest interests of truth, we must resist any and every interdict against 
research. The strong presumption is that every philosophy which assumes 
to issue such an interdict must have reason to fear enquiry” (pp. 21—28). 


The growing disposition of some scientific enquirers to put a ban 
at the outset on the reasonings of their opponents was curiously 
illustrated by the discussion which followed the reading of Sir J. 
Lubbock’s paper at Dundes. One leading ethnographer, Mr. Crawfurd, 
repeatedly called the Archbishop of Dublin’s view an “abominable,” 
nay, a “most abominable, paradox ;” but congratulated Sir J. Lubbock 
on having “laid the poor bishop on his back in very much the same 
manner as one would turn a turtle; and as some people were inclined 
to think that some other bishops would be none the worse of being 
treated.” Another, Dr. Hunt, declared himself “very much surprised 
when ” a clergyman present, a well-known traveller and naturalist, 
“told them that after this conclusive and exhaustive, satisfactory and final, 
answer to the question, and the facts there brought forward, there was 
any member of the Association who would still advance ” a contrary 
opinion. “The facts brought forward by Sir John Lubbock 
appeared to his mind to be so conclusive, that it would be utterly 
useless to attempt to argue or say anything more on the subject.’’* 
Against this boastful announcement of the end of the controversy, 
the Duke of Argyll’s book may be taken as a protest, conveying, 
also, a sufficient answer. His judgment is, that while both argu- 
ments are imperfect, “ the argument in favour of what may be called 
the Savage-theory is very much the weaker of the two, and resta 
upon a method of treatment much more inadequate and incom- 
plete” (p. 5; of. p. 183). 

The discussion, then, which we venture to think still open to 
debate, turns in the first instance on the interpretation which we put 


* These two speakers were then Presidents respectively of the Ethnological and 
Anthropological Societies. I follow the axocellent report in the Dunda Adveriser of 
Tuesday, Sept. 10, 1887. 
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upon the facts of barbarism; the state of those tribes in which the 
human faculties exist on their lowest, rudest, and most brutish level. 
We naturally ask whether the odious debasement of the Papuan, 
the Fuegian, and the Bushman, represents the infancy of humanity, 
or the decrepitude of its extremest degradation; whether it illustrates 
the dawn of the creation morning, or the darkness of its deepest 
midnight; whether it is the starting-point from which all mankind 
set forward on the journey of progress, or simply the bottom of an 
abyss, which has engulfed the ruins of a once comparatively 
enlightened race. While Whately and Sir J. Lubbock adopt the 
opposite sides of this alternative, it is remarkable, as the Duke of 
Argyll points out (pp. 29, 131), that they both neglect to define either 
barbarism or civilization; and this want of precision on the two most 
\important terms of the reasoning introduces vagueness at every 
stage, as the discussion fluctuates between the consideration of moral, 
intellectual, and what we may call industrial barbarism, and the 
civilizations which are the contrary of each of the three. But there 
is another defect which vitiates the argument at its very outset. Is 
it possible for either reasoner to maintain, on his own principles, 
that those who are now confeasedly the most unimprovable races, can 
throw any light whatever on the original condition of improvable 
man? In Whately’s eyes, these savages are even worse than 
brutalized; that is, they have reached the very lowest point of moral 
as wall as physical degradation. How then can he use the incapa- 
cities which they probably owe to their degradation to prove the 
existence of similar deficiencies in the undegraded fathers of the 
human raceP On Sir J. Lubbock’s view, they are merely the 
disreputable members of the family—the outcasts, the reprobates, 
of the great human society. But in this case also we may ask the 
same question; how can they represent that necessarily superior 
kind of barbariam which must have marked the outset of the nobler 
races P 

Here Whately’s theory has one advantage, that, if granted, it would 
at all events account for the present facts of savage life, which 
is more than can be said for his opponent’s. But it accounts for 
them by an hypothesis which destroys the very reasoning it is meant 
to support. It may be true that savages could never raise themselves 
without assistance; but with what consistency can he assume, like 
his opponent, that those savages can represent the earliest condition 
of man? The fallen can be no illustration of the comparatively 
unfallen; yet while maintaining that the savage level is in the 
strictest sense unnatural, the widest possible divergence from the 
proper type of humanity (pp. 7—9), he still appeals to it for the 
proof which it is supposed to furnish of man’s incapacity to rise 
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without assistance from his original state by nature (pp. 17, 19): 
Olearly the very fulness of his admission that the dagradation is 
complete, makes it useless for the purpose to which he would 
apply it. 

Should it be replied that he is only showing what would follow 
from an hypothesis which he repudiates—arguing that į men were 
originally savages, which he denies, they could not in that case have 
raised themselves without assistance—I answer, as before, that this 
rejoinder would destroy his own proof of the necessity of a Divine 
. instructor for the earliest man, because that proof is rested on the 
alleged incapacity of savages to civilize themselves. If the first men 
were not savages, then, so far as he gives any reason to the contrary, 
they may have been competent to begin the work of their own civilisa- 
tion. But on this point his language is perfectly explicit :— 

“ How comes it that the whole world is not peo exclusively with 
savages ? Such would evidently have been the oase if the human race had 
always from the first been left without any instruction from some superior 
being, and yet had been able to subsist at all... . According to the 
„present course of things, the first introducer of civilization among savages is, 
and must be, man in @ more improved state; in the beginning, therefore, 
of the human race, this, since there was no man to effect it, must have 
been the work of another Being. . . . That Man could not have mads 
himself, is often appealed to as & proof of the agency of a divine Creator ; 
and that mankind could not, in the first mstance, have civilizad thamselves,. 


is a proof of the same kind, and of precisely equal strength, of the agency 
' ofa divine Instrustor' (pp. 17—19). 


Such a defence, in fact, would simply sacrifice one half of his argu- 
ment to save the other. He is himself quite as certain that he has 
discovered a conclusive proof of original revelation, as that he has 
disproved the theory of the savage origin of man. Nor does he 
mend his reasoning by beginning at the other end, and saying 
that man would have been a savage from the first, and nothing 
more, if he had not enjoyed the aid of a divine Instructor; for 
this also is borrowing a leaf from the book of his opponents, as 
though God could not have placed man on a higher level than the 
savage by the very act of creation. We may be allowed, then, to 
acknowledge most cordially the truth of his conclusion, that God 
never left His rational creatures without some light of sacred know- 
ledge, while we yet believe that this trath can be established more 
effectively by other methods, than by appealing to the present state of 
savage Traces. 

` Sir J. Lubbook’s reasoning seams open to the same objection in 
a slightly different form. If we accepted his statement, that “the 
primitive condition of man was one of utter barbarism ” (p. 125), we, 
should have to believe that savages of the present day have simply 
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stood still, while the civilized races have been busily improving 
themselves; and that thus the former, by their sheer stagnation, 
remain as a living record of the low condition which formed the 
common starting-point of all. But does not the very fact that they 
have thus continued to stand still prove the absence of some good 
quality, or the presence of some bad quality, which destroys their 
value as supposed specimens of the infant races of mankind? The 
most conspicuous mark about these savages is, as Mr. Darwin says of 
the Fuegians, that they “ make no improvements” (Whately, p. 12). 
Now, here is a clear and unmistakeable characteristic, distinguishing 
them broadly from the ancestors of races which have made vast and 
continuous advances. To account for this difference, Sir J. Lubbock 
can supply no better answer than a faint reference to some 
\local disadvantages, and a vague and indefinite analogy; saying 
that “we find, even in the same family, among children of the same 
parents, the most opposite dispositions: in the same nation there are 
families of high character, and others in which every member is 
more or leas criminal” (p. 120). Be it so: but who would admit 
that the most untoward children represent the original stock of the 
family——that the most criminal classes are a measure of the original 
moral standard of a nation? He has thus unconsciously repeated 
Whately’s error, by proposing these savages as illustrations of a state 
which they never could by any possibility represent at all; and by 
offering those who seem to be almost beneath improvement as 
specimens of the first stage of a long career of progress. He even 
goes so far as to argue that the fact of their remaining stationary is 
evidence against the theory of their degradation, because degradation 
is a kind of motion (p. 119). On this point Whately clearly has the 
advantage, for he can reply that they are stationary simply because 
they have reached the bottom, and are crippled and stunned by 
their fall. 
. If there is any one position on this subject which seems to be 
established with some degree of certainty, it is that there are “savages 
and savages ;”’ or, as some would prefer to say, that “ savages ” mean 
one thing, and “barbarians” another, and that these two things are 
on no account to be confounded. There are but two stocks out of 
eleven of which Professor Huxley says, that “with them has originated 
everything that is highest in science, in art, in law, in politics, and 
in mechanical inventions. In their hands at the present moment 
lies the order of the social world, and to them its progress is 
committed.”* The other nine stocks range from the neighbour- 
hood of the highest to the depths of the lowest, yet with broad 
distinctions which history does not permit us to neglect, or enable us 
* Forimghtly Review, June, 1884, p. 288. 
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to overpass. No historian of the barbarian inroads on the Roman 
Empire would dream of placing on the same level the Huns and the 
Goths. Observe how Gibbon, for instance, though himself disposed 
to advocate the same- theory as Sir J. Lubbock (seo R. E., iv. 409, 
ed. 1854), yet marks off at every stage the hordes of barbarians, as 
they reach a lower and lower degradation, till in some cases they cease 
to retain even the elements of terror, or to be worthy of estimation in 
calculating the forces of the world. The ancient Germans might be 
destitute of “cities, letters, arts, and money,” prising “their rude 
earthen veesels as of equal value with the silver vases” of Rome, 
“ by turns the most indolent and the most restless of mankind ;” but 
they were rich in cattle, growers of corn, passionately fond of war 


‘and danger, punctilious in discharging debts of honour, and in their | 


“rade institutions” “we may still distinguish the original principles 
of our present laws and manners” (i. 349—859). Far lower in the 
scale of human nature were the Hunnish invaders, with their “strange 
deformity ” of flattened noses, deeply sunk eyes, gashed cheeks, and 
beardless faces—reputed the offspring of an “execrable conjunction ” 
between Scythian witches and infernal spirits, yet connected with a 
race which has “in every age” “been renowned for invincible 
courage and rapid conquesta,” though deficient in the nobler qualities 
which could retain the spoils its bravery had won (iii. 295—817). 
Turn from the north to the south, and we redch a weaker form of 
debasement. The subjects of the Roman Empire, we are told, need 
never have feared lest the northern invaders should have been 
matched by equal swarms from the deserts of the south, if they had 
reflected on the real nature of the negro character; “their rude 
ignorance,” their want of invention, their apparent incapacity to 
form “any extensive, plans of government or conquest, and the 
obvious inferiority of their mental faculties ” (iii 277). Or turn to 
‘the Arabian peninsula, with its older traces of a degraded people, of 
whom he says, that “in this primitive and abject state, which ill 


deserves the name of society, the human brute, without arts or lawsa;. 


almost withoit sense or language, is poorly distinguished from the 
- rest of the animal creation” (vi. 198). Yet once again he says, that 
the labour which the historian has spent on the higher races issuing 
from Arabia “would be unworthily bestowed on the swarms of 
savages who, between the seventh and the twelfth centuries, descended 
from the plains of Scythia, in transient inroad or perpetual emigra- 


tion. Their names are uncouth, their origins doubtful, their actions 


obscure, their superstition waa blind, their valour brutal, and the 
uniformity of their publio and private lives was neither softened by 
Innoedace nor refined by policy” (vii. 63). The‘researches of recent 
travellers have greatly increased our familiarity with types which 
appear still more invincibly unimprovable. 
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“ Do we know of any nation or kindred,” asks Mr. Merivale, ‘ Greek or 
German or Indian, of which it can be asserted:—There was once a time 
when this people was as low in the scale of humanity as are now the bush- 
men of Papua or New Holland; but see how, step by step, from school to 
school, from intuition to intuition, they evolved a Homer or a Menu, a 
Paul or a Luther? Were the Greeks, the Germans, the Indians, for 
instance, as far back as we oan trace them, ever destitute of a spiritual 
culture, the same in kind at least, not of course in degree, as at the highest 
culmination of their history? Is not the evidence as strong, nay stronger, 
that the savages now existing around us are the degenerate offshoots of 
civilized races, as that the civilized are the cream and efflorescence of the 
savage ?” (‘ Conversion of the Northern Nations,” pp. 87, 88). 


There are races, then, which certainly were never savages; races 

ə the Jews, for instance, of whom we may affirm with confidence 

t they never rose from so debased a state to the moral and spiritual 
civilization which brightens the whole course of their chequered 
history. Other tribes, which may be called in some respects bar- 
barians, yet combine ignorance of industrial arta and want of mental 
culture with a respect for moral and religious obligation, and in some 
cases with a vigorous aptitude for war and conquest, which lift them 
far above the level of the dull and stagnant savage life. Such were 
the ancient Germans whom Tacitus described; the forefathers of the 
leading races of the modern world. Others, again, may have been 
more or leas depressed and disorganized, through causes which are 
not beyond the reach of conjecture; but they retain amidst their 
disunion that strong charaoteristio of a living nation, the power of 
answering to the summons of a gifted leader, whose war-ory rouses 
them like the trumpet of God. Such nations, in Whately’s words, 
resemble “some combustible substances which will never take fire 
spontaneously, but when once set on fire, will burn with continually 
increasing strength” (p. 21). Thus Gibbon speaks of the Arabians, 
who “had languished in poverty and contempt till Mahomet breathed 
into those savage bodies the soul of enthusiasm” (iv. 406). Thus 
Herodotus thought of the Thracians, “ the greatest of all races after 
the Indians,” that “if they could only learn to submit to a single 
leader, and combine for a common purpose, they would prove in- 
vincible, and become the strongest of all nations ” (v. 3). “ Neither in 
Europe nor in Asia,” says Thucydides, “is there any nation which 
could singly withstand the Scythians, if only they were all of one 
mind” (ii 97); a prevision which was amply justified by the mighty 
movements under Attila, Zingis Khan, and Timour. These last races 
approach nearest to the level of the savage proper; which they 
showed, either by disappearing as they came, with the swiftness of 

the whirlwind, as after the death of Attila, or by basing a more 
` durable empire on union with tribes of a finer organization, combined 
perhaps with the inspiration of a loftier fuith. But all these are 
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clearly distinguishable from the outer margin of inert humanity, by 
which the energetic and improvable racés are surrounded—tribes 
only conspicuous for their sluggish and benumbed condition, from 
which they seam unable to raise themselves without externsl assist- 
ance, while they rise slowly and unwillingly even when assistance is 
supplied. 

Now the mere position of this outer ring of savages suggests that 
they have been thrust away into remote groups of islands,-or to the 
extreme corners and the least inviting parts of continents, by the. J 
lateral preasure of expanding and more powerful races. The very 
localities are an index to the direction of the current. It cannot have / 
sot inwards, from the ciroumferenos towards the centre, but must / 
have spread. outwards, from the coentre towards the circumference. 
And it would naturally follow that civilisation would die out by 
degrees, as the weaker tribes were forced to dwell beneath ungenial 
skies; till these less-fevoured remnants of humanity were left in the 
position of the dry, dead sea-weed which the waves have flung farthest 
up the shore. The testimony of scientific men coincides widely, 
though not universally, with the old belief on which so much 
depends, that all mankind sprang from a single source. By what 
other means, then, could so many members of the human family | 
have been siuiced off, as it were, into those stagnant pools, where 
they are no longer stirred or influenced either by streams of earth or 
- winds of heavenP The Duke of Argyll points out two fixed 
principlea, which supply the basis for a satisfactory explanation: the 
first is “the indisputable fact that man is capable of degradation ” 
(p. 155); the second is “the law of increase,” in consequence of 
which ‘population is always pressing upon the limits of sub- 
sistence ” (p. 161). . 

The movements of wild tribes are by no means altogether unaoc-.” 
countable. In the main they obey the intelligible laws of attraction 
and repulsion : attraction, as when the Northern hordes were tempted 
again and again by the sunny olimate, the fair fruits, the rich wines 
of the South ; repulsion, as when a weak tribe is driven forth into 
barren and inhospitable regions, by the aggressions of a stronger 
race. Migrations of the former kind tend to raise the civilization of 
the invaders, who are thus brought into contact with more cultivated 
nationa, and who often admire and imitate thetr superior intelligence, 
while they triumph over their physical inferiority. But migrations 
of the latter kind are likely to produce the very opposite consequences. 
Arts are soon forgotten if there is no longer any opportunity to use 
them; and the graces of life must quickly disappear when life is 
_ reduced to a bare struggle for existence. The loss of culture, which - 
is often seen to accompany the loss of fortune in the cases of indi- 
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viduals or families, may then be illustrated on the larger scale of 
the debasement of degenerate nations. 

But though migrations supply so important an element in the 
history of civilization, I cannot see that Sir J. Lubbock allows it any 
weight at all He admits that some localities labour under great 
disadvantages ; he never raises the question how the original in- 
habitants came there, or whether they may not have suffered loss 
upon the road. Thus, when arguing against the opinion that the 
present barbarians may be the descendants of superior ancestors, he 
urges (p. 120) that if the Australians, or Tasmanians, for instance, 
had fallen from the higher state of agriculturists and herdsmen, some 

roofs of their old pursuits would certainly remain. If they had lost the 
of domestic animals, we should at all events find the bones of their 
former atock, or wild herds would exist, to bear witness to their tame 
progenitors. If they had ceased to cultivate cereals, some wild plants 
would probably remain to prove it. If they had abandoned the use 
of iron or pottery, the traces of their former utensils would be found. 
All very true, if it were certain that they retain in their degradation 
the same lands in which they once enjoyed a higher form of life. 
But the whole argument is cut away immediately if, as is far more 
probable, they have changed their locality ; if they simply left their 
herds, their corn-fields, their iron-ware, and pottery behind them, 
when they were hurried across the seas by the pressure of more 
vigorous supplanters. Nor can this flaw in the argument be mended 
by the assumption that recollection would enable them to reproduce 
such arts as they had practised. It is only too completely proved 
by all experience that the faculty of learning is closely accompanied 
by the tendency to forget; and whenever use and practice have been 
brought to an end, the recollections of the former state would vanish, 
or survive only in the vague tradition of some long departed, brighter 


This line of proof, then, seems to fail for want of a more rigorous 
exclusion of disturbing elements. The same remark will apply to 
many of the proofs which he brings forward to show that savages can 
rise. There is no doubt of the fact; the controversy turns entirely 
on the conditions under which that improvement can be made. God 
never so utterly forsakes “His banished,” but that some means 
remain, or can be furnished, through the help of which they may 
return. That great human characteristic of “improvable reason,” 
though it may be reduced to a minimum and deadened ‘to stagnation, 
and may thus absolutely cease to act spontaneously, can never, as we 
believe, be irrevocably cancelled. In stating his thesis, which he 
does repeatedly, Whately never once omits the word “unaided,” or 
its equivalent, which is, in faot, the very keystone of his argument. 
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But Sir J. Lubbock overlooks it even in his first quotation, where it 
occurs twice over * :— 


“ Dr. Whately enunciates his opinions in the following words :—‘ That 
we have no reason to believe that any community ever did, or ever can 
emerge, unassisted by eaternal helps, from a state of utter barbarism, into 
anything that oan be called civilization. . ... Man has not emerged from 
the savage state: the progress of any community in civilization, by tte own 
tnisrnal means, must always have begun from a condition removed from that of 
complete barbarism, out of which it does not appear fhat men ever did or 
can raise themselves.’ One might at first feel disposed to answer that fifty 
cases could be cited which altogether discredit this assertion ; and without 
going beyond the limits of our own island, we might regard the history of 


England itself as a sufficient answer to such a statement. Archbishop - 
Whately, however, was far too skilful a debater not to have foreseen such’ 


an argument. ‘The ancient Germans,’ he says, ‘who cultivated corn, 
though their agriculture was probably in a very rude state, who not only 
had numerous herds of cattle, but ade the labour of brutas, and even 
made use of cavalry in their wars... . these cannot with propriety be 
reckoned savages, or if they are to be so called (for itis not worth while to 
dispute about a word), then I would admit that in this sense men may 
advance, and in fact have advanced, by their own unassisted efforts, from 
the savage to the civilized state °`” (p. 118). 

‘Whately was indeed, as I think, “ far too skilful a debater ” to have 
met that objection by any answer of the kind. If he had been told 
vaguely of “fifty cases ” to “ discredit his assertion,” one of which 
could be found “without going beyond the limits of our own island,” 
he would have recalled his critic’s attention to the words I have 
italicized, “ unassisted by external helps,” and ‘by its own internal 
means ;” and fastening on the one exception specified, he would have 
remarked, that the very earliest Britons must have enjoyed the 
advantage of frequent intercourse with their continental brethren, 
even before the invading legions brought them under the direct 
influence of the energetic civilization of Rome. Let us consider also 
such a passage as the following :— 


“I will now proceed to mention a few cases in which some improvement . 


does appear to have taken place. According to M'Gillivray, the Aus- 
traliang of Port Essington, who, like all their fellow-countrymen, had 
formerly bark canoes only, have now completely abandoned them for others 
hollowed out of the trunk of a tree, which they buy from the Malays. It 
is said that the inhabitants of the Andaman Islands have recently intro- 
duced outriggers. The Bachapins, when visited by Burchell, had just 
commenced working iron. According to Burton, the Wajiji negros have 
recently learned to make brass,” &., &o. (p. 121). 


I am not disposed to go so far as Whately, by denying that savages 


* I should mention that Sir J. Lubbook’s quotations from Whately, which I have 
of course repeated as he gives them, agree only in substance, but not verbally, with 
the two editions of his lecture which I have before me. As Sir J. Labbock gives no 
references, I can only infer that the archbishop, ss was not cnusual with him, has else- 
where recast his materials without altering their substance. The Duke of Argyll's 
quotations appear to be taken, like my own, fram the edition of 1864. 
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can exercise any kind of ingenuity, or affirming that no savage “can 
be proved to have ever invented anything” (p. 28), and that even 
necessity “to the mere savage rarely, if ever, teaches anything ” 
(p. 28). But clearly his argument cannot be properly refuted except 
under the conditions which he has himself laid down. Now the 
above instances may or may not be in point. It would require a 
separate examination of each case to decide it. But it is plain upon 
the face of the passage that in not one of those which I have quoted 
has Sir J. Lubbock taken pains to assure us that he has complied 
with the condition on which Whately so rigorously insisted, by . 
specifying no improvements but such as were in all respects in- 
digenous, and in no degree suggested by intercourse with external 


| On the whole, then, I do not see how we can avoid the conclusion, 
that the degraded tribes, on which so much of the argument has 
turned, really throw no light whatever on the origin of the civiliza- 
tion of man. Without attempting to forecast the fature which 
Providence may have in store for these fallen races, I cannot discover 
that they yield us any instruction for reconstructing the history of 
the past. It was indeed an attractive thought to convert a survey of 
contemporary races into a chronological history of their successive 
stages. “There is still,” saya Mr. Lecky, “so great a diversity of 
civilization in existing nations, that traversing tracts of space is 
almost like traveraing tracts of time, for it brings us in contaot with 
living representatives of nearly every phase of past civilization.” * So 
the Duke of Argyll remarks, that “as regards the Eskimo and the 
South-Sea Islanders, we are now, or were very recently, living in a 
Stone Age” (p. 183). And Mr. McLennan asserts that “none of 
the usual methods of historical inquiry conduct us back to forms of 
life so nearly primitive as many that have come down into our own 
times ;” and that certain “facts of to-day are, in a sense, the most 
ancient history.” + But this proposal fails to serve any historical 
purpose, if we find grounds for believing that the real origin of 
civilization is represented by the centre of the series, rather than by 
either of the two extremes. And this is the conclusion towards 
which, as it appears to me, all branches of the evidence converge. If 
eo, We may now dismiss the Papuan and Fuegian as simply a proof 
and a warning of the depth that man may fall into, but as possessing 
no further significance for the purposes of the present argument. 
We seem thus to be, after all, compelled to rely chiefly on the old 
authorities of history and tradition; with this great advantage, indeed, 
that they have been verified by a wider range of comparison, and 


= “ History of European Morals,” 1869, i 155. 
+ “Primitive Marriage,” 1865, pp. 5, 8. 
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sifted by the scrutiny of a more accurate oriticism. The researches 
of philological and physical ethnography are profoundly attractive 
for the light they throw on the affinities and growth of nations; but 
they seem to have hitherto contributed very little aid towards 
discovering any fresh traces of the earliest civilization. The same 
remark applies to the comparison of mythologies and customs; besides 
that we cannot be sure in every case that the practices alleged are 
really primitive. It is quite possible that with regard to some of the 
“savage or immoral customs” (Duke of Argyll, p. 133), adduced . 
“to show that even the most civilised races were once in a state of 
barbarism ” (Labbock, p. 128), those nations may have simply 
adopted them during a period of intermediate retrogression ; just aa 
an iceberg picks up boulders‘where it freezes, and drops them when it, 
melts again, to be turned up, after many geological changes, on the 
fields of more recent cultivation. The resources of archwology come 
nearest to history, because that science deals with the actual handiwork 
of man; but its usefulness is limited by at least two inevitable draw- 
backs, the migtations of nations and the changes of climate. It is im- 
possible, for example, to be certain that the present inhabitants of neigh- 
bouring districts are the descendants of the builders of those ancient 
cities, which have been buried for so many ages that great forests 
have had time to grow old over their ruins, And if Northern Europe 
once passed, as we are assured, through a glacial period, it follows 
that we are no more justified i in arguing from the implements which 
have been discovered in its drifts and caves to “the condition of man 
at that time in the countries of his primeval home,” than in arguing 
at the present day “from the habits and arts of the Eskimo as to the 
state of civilization in London or in Paris” (Duke of Argyll, p. 180). 
Thus the facts of archwology may be clear enough, but their pedigree 
is lost. We cannot connect them with existing races, unless they 
take the higher form of monuments, engraved with figures by which 
physical characteristics can be identified, or with symbols which can 
be deciphered into history by patient and successful interpretation. 
‘When we turn to the records of history proper, we are met by the 
difficulty that the three classes under which civilization may be dis- 
tributed, which we may call the moral or religious, the intellectual, 
and the industrial, appear to differ in their origin, almost as widely 
as they differ in their course and their decay. It is quite con- 
ceivable, as the Duke of Argyll argues with mush force (pp. 144— 
154), that man was endowed by his Creator with instincts as much 
higher than those of animals, as his organisation. and inheritance are 
more excellent than theirs; and that these instincts might furnish 
him with at least a starting-point for the construction of tools, and 
the invention of a few useful or even ornamental arts. Again, the 
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gift of thought and language, in connection with his higher organi- 
zation, would furnish him with faculties for gaining knowledge, and 
would be called into play by the exigencies of even the simplest forms 
of the social state. But it is more difficult to believe that moral and 
religious sentiments could originate without the help of a more or 
less direct revelation from God. In regard to conscience, faith, and 
devotion, with all their train of important consequenoes, there are 
better reasons for accepting Whately’s conclusion of “ the agency of 
a divine Instructor,” than any which he has drawn from the degraded 
incapacities of savage life. 

But again these three classes differ also in their course and their 
decay. It is possible for one kind to be rising in the very same 

here where another is falling. The clearest intuitions of the 
intellect, and the keenest perceptions of artistic beauty, are un- 
hsppily compatible, as was seen in ancient Greece, with insensibility 
to the degradation of the vilest forms of moral sin. A vigorous 
practical intelligence, the highest warlike and administrative power, 
and & constructive skill of consummate excellence, may be combined, 
as in imperial Rome, with social rottenness, and the lowest degrees 
of personal depravity. Everywhere the difficulty of defining the rise 
and fall of civilization is complicated by the counterplay of these 
opposing or diverging currents. The course of morality and religion 
is often darkened by the deepest shadows, where the outward grace 
of culture seems to shine most brightly, and men seem quite uncon- 
scious at the time that a decaying empire is hastening to ita end. A 
superficial view, then, will not always judge truly whether the tide 
is advancing or receding, because the eye is perplexed amidst the 
eddies of these contrary movements. There have often been days 
which a Ohristian would describe as times of gifts without graces ; 
days of “light without love,” when the world was like 


“ A desert where iniquity and knowledge both abound.” 


We thus learn to look back on history as a mingled web of varying 
colours, which are always crossing and interchanging with each 
other; and while convinced that all things are controlled according 
to the unseen plans of Providence, we ahun the ambition of attempt- 
ing to map out a consistent stream of progress, or embrace under 
one formula the whole family of nations. Time after time the light 
of civilization has left one land to shine upon another,—. 
“—— With a power 
Like that of shifting sunlight after shower, 
Kindling the cones of hills and journeying on.” 


And as we watch “the giant forms of empires on their way to ruin,” 
or dwell on the memorials of “the rich proud cost of out-worn 
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buried age,” we learn not to confound in one the multitudinous 
streams of history, nor to speak as though they could all be blended 
into the record of a single, mighty world-wide life. 

But these considerations lead us to reflections of a higher order, and 
teach us to seek for the origin of civilization in a loftier region of 
enquiry, than by studying the habits of the most degraded of 
mankind. Not that we may speak lightly of the sympathising care 
which has gathered up all the information that can throw light on 
the forgotten history of those least favoured members of our race. 
But we are surely bound to strike a higher note, when we are trying 
to find out the true position of Primeval Man. 

The Duke of Argyll closes his volume with an exact and 
admirable summary of the defecta which he has detected in’ “ the 
arguments which have been put forth by both sides in this contro- 
versy.” That paragraph, together with his brief preface, marks out 
with great precision the chief questions at issue, and the direction in 
which it is desirable to pursue the enquiry. My own attention has 

, been chiefly confined to the following particulars:—That both 
Whately and Sir J. Lubbock start without defining their terms, and 
do not distinguish between one kind of civilisation and another, even 
when that distinction is of vital importance to the argument; that 
both in different ways put a questionable interpretation on the facts 
of barberiam, and both, though in a different degree, mistake the 
true position of savage races; that while Whately denies primeval 
man to have been a savage, his main argument proceeds on the 
assumption that he was really nothing better; that when Sir J. 
Lubbock is quoting “indications of progress even among savages,” 
he often leaves out the chief condition by which the argument was 
to be governed ; that while he maintains “ the primitive condition 
of man” to have been “one of utter barbarism,” he overlooks the 

- proofs of the continuous civilization of many of the nobler races; ' 
that he omits elements, like migrations, which have exerted the 
most enormous influence; and that in his views of past and future 
progress, he seams prone to read history by the light of theory, 
instead of fact, so as to forget the witness which it béars on every 
page to the sad possibility of man’s deterioratiqn. 

There are now, I believe, some points in the controversy which we 
may consider to have been established, by the correction of these 
` deficiencies, as conclusively as the nature of the subject will permit. 
‘We must clearly draw a very careful distinction between the origin 
of industrial arts and the origin of moral culture. It is one thing 
to find out, if we can, the methods by which man -learnt to subdue 
the earth ; it is another to discover the influences through which he 
learnt to subdue his spirit. We must bear in mind that spiritual 
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progress is a very different thing from material, and can only 
be comprehended by the light of very different laws, which lie 
beyond the jurisdiction of science. In discussing the starting- 
point of arta and sciences, we must distinguish between the human 
faculties and their effecta or products, thinking it possible that all 
the results which need accounting for could have originated, if 
God only gave the powers, and left His creatures free to use them. 
But the facts of the spiritual life belong to an altogether different 
order; they are sustained by influences on which science has no 
bearing; they are liable to disturbances which science can neither 
detect nor rectify; and we have reasons which science has no right 
to challenge for resting satisfied that they are traceable to a direct 

ivine communion as their source. It seems further probable that 
physical and archsological researches can neither rival nor supple- 
ment, to any important extent, the records of history, because they 
so frequently fail to connect the present with the past, through the 
changes of climate on the part of nature, and through migrations and 
confusions on the part of man. Finally, I may repeat my own con- 
viction, that the natural type of man must be sought for, as a 
scientific question, neither in his highest cultivation nor in his 
lowest debasement; but that the primeval stock would certainly . 
contain the double tendency to rise and fall, which has formed the 
movement-spring of history,—a tendency illustrated, on one side, by 
every advance in religion or civilization which God’s help and 
favouring circumstances have enabled men to accomplish; and on 
the other side, by every instance in which they have been depressed, 
through compulsory migrations or other misfortunes, towards the 
dull stagnation of the savage life. 

J. Hannan. 
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THE REVISION OF THE LECTIONARY. 


“TIANTA AOKIMAZETE: TO KAAON KATEXETS.”—1 Tuma. v. 21. 


I SHALL not delay entering upon my subject by any setting 

forth of the archeology of the practice of reading Holy Scripture 
in the assemblies either of the Jewish or of the Ohristian Church. 
I will merely make these remarks:—A custom which our Lord 
found established in his day, that of reading publicly the Law and 
the Prophets—a custom to which He Himself conformed—cannot 
be considered an unimportant one as to its influence on the life 
of believers. The facts that the Apostles employed the Psalms of 
David in their united devotions, and that Justin Martyr mentions 
as an element in the Sunday seryices of his time the rehearsal 
of the drourņpoveóuara of the Apostles and of the writings of the 
Propheta, exhibit a very early employment of regulations which 
have descended to ourselves. For the growth and systematic develop- 
ment of the practice until the public reading of Scripture, at first 
confined to certain days and seasons, was extended to every day, I 
refer to such learned writers as Palmer and Freeman, and others 
whom I need not quote particularly. : 

It is more to my purpose to observe that by the time of the 
Reformation, and indeed for a period long anterior to it, the leo- 
tionary system which had been arrived at had experienced a con- 
siderable degeneration. In fact, there was nothing like systematic 
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reading. Very short capitula, consisting of a few verses of Soripture, 
and interspersed with prayers and thanksgivings, responses, invi- 
tatories, &o., and alternating with passages from uninspired writers, 
and exhortations, had taken the place of full and continuous reading 
of the Holy Volume. ‘These many years past [this] the godly and 
decent order of the ancient Fathers hath been so altered, broken, and 
neglected, by a planting in uncertain stories and legends, with 
multitude of responds, verses, vain repetitions, commemorations, and 
synodals, that commonly when any book of the Bible was begun, 
after three or four chapters were read out, all the rest were unread. 
And in this sort the Book of Isaiah was begun in Advent, and the 
Book of Genesis in Septuagesima ; but they were only begun, and 

ever read through: So speak the original compilers* of our Book 
f Common Prayer, in 1648. One or two attempts had been made 
towards a revision of this vicious method, but to little purpose. And 
accordingly, our Reformers found it convenient, and indeed abso- 
lutely necessary, so to re-arrange matters that, after the more ancient 
model, “the whole Bible (or the greatest part thereof) should be read 
over once every year.” From this proceeded the Daily Lesson 
Calendar, which, with a few alterations, is still in use amongst us; 
the appointment of Special Second Lessons for Easter Day and 
Whitsunday, and of a Special First Leeson for Trinity Sunday. 
Afterwards, at some interval, and with progressive amendments, 
came our Table of Selected Lessons, together with the Order for 
reading the Psalms, and certain other matters of which we shall 
speak presently. 

This, however, brings us to a question which, for distinctness’ 
sake, it is most important to consider before proceeding any further. 
What is the extent of signifloation to be attached to the term 
LzcrionaryP Or, in other words, what are the parts of our offices 
to all of which Revision, if demanded at all, and for any of them, 
must, in order to make such a work complete and consistent, be 
applied P 

I believe that I have a right to include under it— 

1. The Daily Lectionary, properly so called. 

2. The Special Lectionary for Sundays and Holy-days. 

3. The monthly course of the Psalms. 

4. Such Canticles as are taken directly from Holy Scripture. 

5. The Ten Commandmentsa—which, as Palmer observes, are of 
the nature of an invariable lesson from the Old Testament—and the 


* u Qonoerning the Service of the Church.” This was composed by the original oom- 
piers of the Book of Common Prayer. Only the last two paragraphs are not in the 
First Book of Edward VI. The “ Preface” proper, which precedes it, was written in 
1661, and is attributed to Bishop Sanderson. 
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two variable lessons in the Eucharistic Service called the Epistles 
and Gospels, though passages from the Prophets, the Acta, and the 
Revelation are sometimes substituted for the former. 

6. Certain occasional Versicles, as in the Introduction to Matina 
and Evensong, in the Offertory and Invitatory in the Eucharistic 
Service; the Lord’s Prayer; and the Apostolical Benediction. 

I do not, of course, overlook the fact that these are used in various 
ways, nor do I confound their employment for instruction, for ex- 
hortation, for thanksgiving, for prayer, for blessing. But still I take 
the liberty of considering them for the present under the one and 
simple category of passages from Holy Scripture, read—inoluding /' 
said, sang, pronounced, or uttered precatively or authoritatively—in / 
the public-service of the Ohurch. / 

This Lectionary it is proposed to revise. The pleas on which a 
Revision is called for, all of which I shall suppose to be made in good 
faith, are the following :— 

It is-urged that as the reading of Scripture is intended for edifi- 
cation, everything should be done by which edification may be 
promoted ; and further, that as a large portion of the publio service 
to Almighty God consists of direct use of his Holy Word, every 
obstacle should be removed which prevents that Holy Word from 
being a meet accompaniment to the impetration of grace from God 
by prayer. 

And it is urged further—although it is not denied that the length 
of our offices in other respects, and the slovenly blending together 
of various distinct offices, have had their weight in thia matter, 
that— 

First, since the Reformation, the Daily Service has been, on the 
whole, a fathere. 

Secondly, the Sunday and Holy-day Service has not been so avail- 
able for good as it might have been. 

And that, thirdly, these resulta have been owing to faults in the 
Lectionary, which may be eliminated without at all impairing the 
general structure or character of the Prayer-book. 

The awts must be stated, in order that the difficulties which lie 
in the way of their amendment may be adequately set forth. 

First, as to the Daily Lectionary—sometimes it is framed too 
much in the rough. 

A Book is a book, and so must be read through, whatever occurs 
in it, even such a portion as Genesis xxxviii. (Er and Onan), and 
Genesis xxxiv. (the story of Dinah). One cannot help thinking of 
the “ Dum vitant vitia, in contraria currunt.” A grand objection 
to the old state of things was, that Books were not read through. 


/ 
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A Chapter is a chapter, and so must be exhausted at one lection. 
Though in the midst of a chapter occur verses, or a narrative, not 
altogether desirable for public recitation—or a longer passage, such 
asa genealogy, which is neither profitable nor interesting—there is 
no direction or discretionary authority for omitting these. Bee, for 
the former case, Genesis xi. (an episode in Noah’s life), and Genesis 
xix. (an episode in Lot’s life), which, though they are to be broken 
off at verses 19 and 29, respectively, when read in the Sunday course, 
must be read through to the end in the Daily course. Or, again, 
see expressions in Isaiah xxxvi. 12, and 2 Kings xviii. 27, and else- 
where. For the latter case see the genealogies in St. Matthew and 
Bt. Luke. Exceptions indeed occur in reference to one or two 
genealogies, as, for instance, the 6th chapter of Exodus is only to be 
read to verse 13, the pedigree of Levi’s family being thus omitted. 
Exceptions alao ocour (of which, with the other exceptions, we shall 
avail ourselves by-and-by) to the statement that a Book, once taken 
in hand, must be read through. The 36th chapter of Genesis, oon- 
taining the descendants of Esau and the dukes of Edom, is to be 
passed over—so are the 10th and llth chapters of Genesis, con- 
taining the patriarchal genealogies. But even here an error has 
been committed. Rather than use leas than a chapter, the account 
of the building of Babel in Genesis xi. 1—9 has bean passed over. 
Important as this record is as an elucidation of the early unity of 
the human race, it would not be heard in the Ohurch at all, were it 
not appointed as a special First Lesson for Monday in Whitsun week. 
What has been said, eremph gratid, of the Book of Genesis, will 
apply yet more forcibly to the Book of Judges and to the Book of 
Job. It is at least open to doubt whether the last three chapters of 
the former Book, containing the story of the Levite of Mount 
Ephraim, should not be omitted entirely ; and whether it is for the 
benefit of mixed congregations that the arraignment of the Almighty’s 
dealings by three of the friends of Job should be read as separate 
distinct lessons, just as if they were words of inspiration, though they 
were condemned by the Almighty Himself. Other instances will 
readily occur. 

Secondly, with the same rough method of handling which includes 
whole Books, and reads them through with no or scarcely any 
exception, other Books, part of which are singularly graphic in style, 
and well adapted to carry on the history of God’s dealings with His 
chosen people, are arbitrarily excluded. Throughout the year, not 
one word is read from the two Books of Ohronicles. It may be that 
they were supposed to be but repetitions of what has been already 
recorded in the Books of Samuel and of Kings; but this is by no 
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means the case, and it is certainly a matter of regret that many 
circumstances of deep interest, which would supplement what occurs 
elsewhere—the captivity, repentance, and restoration of Manasseh, 
for instance, of which no mention is made in the Book of Kings— 


should be almost unknown in the Ohurch. There may be cases in. 


which it is desirable to omit a whole Book, as the Song of Solomon, 
from the Public Lectionary. But no such consideration will apply 
to the Books of Obronicles. A large portion of these, especially of 
the Second, might be judiciously employed for instruction. 

Thirdly, another exemplification of the rough way in which the 


Lectionary has been constructed is this. After exhausting, with the . 


exception of the Book of Isaiah, which they very appropriately 


reserved for Advent season, the Canonical Scriptures of the Old: 


Testament, the Reformers came to the Apocrypha. We will consider 
by-and-by whether they might not have spread the Old Testament 
over the whole year by a different arrangement; but at any rate 
they did not—and First Lessons had to be provided from the Evening 
of September 27 to the Morning of November 28, both inclusive. 
Accordingly, they so arranged matters that for more than two 
months of the year, with the exception of St. Michael’s Day and St. 
Simon and St. Jude’s Day, not one word of the Oanonical Scriptures 
of the Old Testament is heard in the publio reading of the Church— 
Sundays, of course, not being taken into account. On the only 
other Holy-day occurring in this -period, thet of All Saints, the 
First Lessons, Morning and Evening, are taken from the Book of 
Wisdom. Now, without disputing the dictum of St. Jerome, which 
our Church quotes with approbation, that “ the Ohurch doth read 
such books for example of life and instruction of manners,” yet, as 
this same dictum goes on to state, that “it doth not apply them to 
establish any doctrine,” this does seem rather a long time for public 
teaching from the Old Testament, and consequently comparison of it 
with the New Testament, to be all but suspended. And‘ again, 
without denying that many of the morals contained in the Books of 
Eoclesiasticus and Wisdom are good and sound, it is competent for 
us to observe that those works are more or less paraphrases of the 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. And one feels greatly inclined to doubt 
the profitableness of the Book of Baruch, which seems to be a sort 
of imitational exercise in prophetic composition ; or of such romances 
of war and peace—I can call them nothing else—as Judith and 
Tobit; or of such obvious myths—they do not rise to the dignity of 
legends—as Bel and the Dragon, and the Story of Susannah. It is 
all very well to talk of the beauty of the domestic pictures repre- 
sented in the Book of Tobit, or to quote it, as Milton does, as an 
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illustration of the intercourse of angels with mankind—you will 
remember his words in “ Paradise Lost,” Book v., line 221, 
“Raphael, the sociable sprit, that deigned 
To travel with Tobias, and secured 
His marriage with the seven-times wedded meid,” 

——God’s sanctuary, the shrine of truth, is not the place for fiction. 
And it will scarcely make against this position that even such a man 
as Bishop Wilson could write, in his “ Sacra Privata,” p. 196, where 
he mentions having come to knowledge of a vile slander which had 
been propagated concerning him, the following memorandum :— 
“ We immediately went to Evening Prayers, when, to my great com- 
fort, the history of Susannah was the Lesson appointed to be read.” 
\He might have obtained this comfort from many passages of Canonical 
Scripture; obèr paure clvoba: . . . ó 88 dvaxplrwy pe, Kipuds dora of 
1 Oor. iv. 4, and “Until the time that his cause was known, the 
word of the Lord tried Joseph,” of Ps. ov. 19, might have supplied 
all that he could need, without the alloying accompaniments of the 
myth of which we are speaking. And a similar remark may be 
made as to his statement on March 25, when he specifies the Lesson 
for the day, Ecclesiastious ii., as having helped him when he was 
“ much perplexed about the attempts made upon the episcopal juris- 
diction.” Besides, if Apocryphal Books are to be used at all, why 
should the two Books of Esdras and the two Books of Maccabees 
(the claim of which latter, indeed, has been recently urged by Dr. 
Littledale) be totally and unceremoniously rejected P 

But it has been urged further, that when the Lectionary merely 
selects chapters, and does not take a whole Book, such seleotion is 
made with very little discrimination. For instance, four chapters 
are at present read from Leviticus, the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 26th, 
portions of some of which it might be expedient to omit, while some 
might be omitted altogether. Such chapters, however, as Leviticus 
xxiii., Xxiv., and xxv. are passed over in silence, though they seem 
to be almost necessary, as bringing before our congregations those 
ceremonies and sacrifices of the Jewish law which are especially 
typical of great Christian truths and institutions. In the same 
manner, and for similar reasons, the selections from Numbers might 
admit of considerable alteration. So might the selections from the 
Book of Ezekiel It is a fact that the magnificent and deeply- 
touching chapter of the Dry Bones is passed over both for general 
and for special reading. 

The inordinate length of many of the chapters is another very 
serious allegation. The reading of the Lessons is always the most 
trying point in the public service to the clergyman, from the neces- 
sity of sustaining his voice throughout. It is also very difficult for 
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the congregation to maintain their attention for so long a time as 
many of the Leasons require. Instances of the inconvenience are so 
numerous, especially in Deuteronomy, in the Kings, in the Prophets, 
and in the New Testament generally, that it is not worth while to 
cite any here. 

But not merely are the Lessons too long, but so great a variety of 
topics is found in many of them, that their contenta are more hetero- 
geneous than can be profitably digested at one time. For instance, 
a chapter from the Book of Moses contains, perhaps, six or eight 
enactments relating to different ordinances, and with no necessary or 
obvious connection ; a chapter from one of the Prophets, a series of / 
predictions belonging to different nations; a chapter from the Gospels, dh 
a number of miracles and parables, one or two of which would farnish/ 
sufficient matter for profitable meditation, whilst, taken together, 
they produce a confusing effect on the mind; or a chapter from one 
of the Epistles ranges over a very large area of Ohristian duties and 
Christian doctrines. Itis urged that this could be amended with 
advantage; and that the effect of shorter Leasons, selected on the 
principle of inculcating some one event or some one principle com- 
pletely, would be infinitely more striking and more lasting. And it 
is suggested that this method has at once added to the popularity of, 

,and enhanced the benefit produced by, the Epistles and Gospels, 
technically so called, in the Communion Service. 

Connected with this, too, is the assertion that the division of 
chapters, which is purely arbitrary, has not unfrequently separated 
things in close connection, or united things which belong to a totally 
distinct discussion or a totally distinct history. Surely, it is said, 
this might allow of alteration, We have already some instances of 
the combination in one reading of different chapters on special occa- 
sions. There ig the Gospel for the Sunday after Ascension (St. John 
xv. 26, and part of chapter xvi). There is the Second Morning 
Lesson for All Saints’ Day (Heb. xi. verse 83, and xii. to verse 7). 
There is the Second Morning Lesson for St. Stephen’s Day (Acta vi. 
verse 8, and vii. to verge 10). Why not, then, in the Daily Leo- 
tionary P? Besides, there are instances in point in the Daily Lectionary 
itself. The Second and Third Epistles of St. John are read in com- 
bination twice in the year, though once they are read separately, and 


three oocasions. In the daily course, Numbers xxiii. and xxiv. are 
separated——nnited in the Sunday course. On the other hand, Luke i. 
has been divided into two lessons on two occasions, though it is read 
throughout on one occasion. 

The above objections apply mostly to the First Lessons in the Daily 
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Service. But it has been urged, and with some reason, that few 
persons can attend both Morning and Evening service, and that 
though the New Testament is read over three times in the year, he 
who attends Matins would never hear a word of the Epistles, he who 
attends Evensong would never hear a word of the Gospels. 

Other objections have been raised to the condition of the Daily 
Lectionary which need not be noticed at this moment, for they apply 
to the Sunday and Holy-day Lectionary as well. Indeed, whatever 
has been said as to the length of chapters selected, as to the com- 
prehension in one reading of too many matters or of matters not 
necessarily connected with each other, as to incompleteness of subject, 
and as to the inexpedience of some of them being read in the con- 
gregation, will apply to the Sunday or Holy-day Lessons. Witness 
the enormous length of Isaiah xxx. (First Lesson for the Morning, 
Fourth Sunday in Advent); and of Isaiah xxxvii. (First Lesson for 
the Morning, First Sunday after Ohristmas); of Exod. xii. (First 
Lesson for the Morning, Easter Day); of Deut. iv, (First Lesson 
for the Morning, Third Sunday after Easter) ; of Joshua x. (First 
Lesson for the Morning, First Sunday after Trinity); of 1 Sam. 
xvii. (Firat Lesson for the Evening, Fifth Sunday after Trinity) ; 
of 2 Kings xxiii. (First Lesson for the Evening, Thirteanth Sunday 
after Trinity) ; and many others. And not to dwell upon such a 
subject, there is no doubt that for the Evening of the Second Sunday 
in Lent, and for the Morning of the Twenty-first Sunday after 
Trinity, Leasons more suitable for the congregation, and less painful 
for the clergyman than Genesis xxxiv. and Habakkuk ii., might easily 
have been chosen. It has been urged, too, that the principle, what- 
ever it ia, on which the First Sunday Lessons have been selected, has 
not been so thoroughly carried out as it might have been—that 
the First Lessons for Holy-days are unnecessarily taken from the 
Apocrypha, and that whatever has been said of the Second Lessons, 
and their length, when occurring in the Daily Service, applies yet 
more strongly to them when they occur in the Sunday and Holy-day 
Services. It should be added also that, as a rule, not merely the 
Daily bat the Sunday Morning and Sunday Evening Services are 
attended by a different class of persons, and that hence, to their 
great respective disadvantage, those who attend in the morning 
know nothing about the Epistles, except what they gather from the 
Eucharistic Office; those who attend in the evening know nothing 
about the Gospels. When it is recollected how much, in spite of 
the diffusion of copies of the Bible, the knowledge which the 
majority of people possess of its contents depends upon what they 
hear at church, this point is surely a matter for serious considera- 
tion. 
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Next as to the Epistles and Gospels, technically so called. These 
cannot generally be objected to on the score of undue length. Yet 
there are instances in which such an objection will lie, especially in 
the case of those appointed for Holy Week. It is urged, too, 
that there is one Epistle, that for the First Sunday after Easter 
(1 John v. 4), which contains (v. 7) a passage, that of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses, which is all but universally allowed to be 
spurious. And, moreover, not to mention a more serious allegation 
still, which I reserve for the present, it is complained that’ several 
of the Epistles are so injudiciously separated from their context as 
to convey either a false meaning, or no meaning at all, to the ” 


As to the Canticles, Versicles, and Prayer-book Psalms generally, ` 
it is inquired, why are they not taken from the Version of the Bible 
of 1611, when that Version was adopted at the last Review for the 
Epistles and Gospels? Why do even the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments differ from that Version, and follow the Version 
of the Great Bible? It may be that in some cases—namely, in the 
Canticles and Versicles—the variation is not considerable ; but, if not 
considerable, why should it be retained? In the case of as Psalms, 
not to insist upon a still weightier objection, the Version in the 
Prayer-book (that of the Great Bible), and that of 1611, are 
frequently so diverse that they cannot both of them be correct.* 
And in reference to the Fourth Commandment, this circumstance at 
least deserves notice. The Hebrew, the Vulgate, and our Authorised 
Version have in the concluding clause, “ Therefore the Lord blessed 
the Sabbath day, and hallowed it.” Our Prayer-Book has (following the 
LXX. ry péu) “the Lord blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it.” 
The Presbyterians, at the Savoy Conference, noticed this discrepancy, 
and observed very pertinently, that “King James had cansed the 
Bible to be new translated to little purpose, if the word Sabbath were 
not restored.” They had evidently reason in what they said; and 
it is difficult to see why the concession demanded was not made. 
Nothing, except accuracy, is gained on either side by one word or 
the other, for the Sabbath and the Seventh are so identified through- 
out the Oommandment that it is impossible to distinguish them.t 

To return, however, to the Lessons proper. Oertain wants require 
to be supplied, if our Lectionary is to be revised. It is a leading 
principle of our Reformed Ohurch that Scripture should form a © 

* I wish the Psalms were translated afresh; or rather, that the present version were 
revised. Noores of passages are utterly incoherent as they now stand. If the primary 
visual images had been oftener presarved, the connection and force of the sentences 
would have bean better perosived.”"—Oonsnipen, Table Talk. 

+ We object, and justly, to Rome for following the Vulgate—and for reading “ipes 
conteret ’— yet refuse to correct a amal] error like that above stated. 
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part of each devotional exercise. Three times in each week the 
Litany is directed to be used. We need Lessons to accompany the 
Litany. For it is possible that in consequence of this defect, on the 
one hand, the habit has crept in of superadding the Litany to the 
Morning Service, with which it has no necessary connection, and of 
which, indeed, it is in many respects a repetition ; and on the other, 
people are dissatisfied with it when it is taken by itself. We need, 
- again, Lessons for a Short Service, which is urgently wanted for 
children and the poor. We need a liberty on the part of the clergy- 
man, which formerly existed but has been taken away, to vary the 
Lessons for special occasions, such as a Harvest Thanksgiving and 
the like, and to avoid repetitions, such as occur sometimes when the 
Gospel and the Second Morning Lesson coincide. We need autho- 
ritative sanction for an alternative in the use of the Ventés in peni- 
tential seasons, for which it does not seem to be adapted. And as 
the number of Psalms or length of the Psalter portion of our Service 
is too great in our Morning and Evening Services (as these Services 
exist at present), we need, unless some other remedy can be devised, 
such a re-arrangement of the monthly order as shall provide for a 
third or Litany Service at least three times in the week, or twelve 
or thirteen times in the month. Perhaps also we need such a selec- 
tion of Psalms, independently of that above indicated, as may accom- 
pany a short, easy Morning or Evening Service for every day. 

It will be evident from the above enumeration of the changes more 
or less urgently called for, that the Revision of the Lectionary is 
beset with greater difficulties than are evident on the first raising of 
the subject. No mere re-arrangement of the Daily and Special 
Lessons, such as that recommended by the Presbyter of the Diocese 
of London, or of the Special Lessons, such as that recommended by 
the Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Vaughan, will be adequate for the pur- 
pose. If simplicity, if pointedness of moral, if freedom from mental 
confusion, if receiving of the Divine Word to the improvement of 
practice and the benefit of the soul—in a word, if edification is to be 
effectually promoted, a greater change is demanded than any which 
would be effected by an improved distribution of Scripture over the 
year, and for its special seasons. I confess that I should deprecate 
so partial a proceeding as should go no further than this; it would 
unsettle men’s minds without satisfying them. I have not, however, 
even thus stated, after all, the main difficulty which lies in the way 
of a Revision of the Lectionary, if the main object, edt/loation, is to 
be kept in view steadily and compassed effectually. It is a difficulty 
far surpassing that of subdivision, or redivision, or selection, or 
adaptation to this or that service, or this or that holy season. It is 
not a question how much, or how little, or where, or to whom, or 
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when, something is to be read; it is a question relating to what is 
read itself. In a word, it involves, if not a retranslation, yet at least 
a revision of the existing translation of the Bible and a reconstruc- 
tion of the text, at least of the New Testament, and partially of the 
Old. Let me give my reasons for this conclusion, which I have 
arrived at with great reluctance, and not until after long and careful 
comparison of our existing Version with the originals, and long and 
anxious consideration of the way in which the existing Version con- 
veys the meaning of the original to the multitude. It will not be 
supposed. that I undervalue the mingled majesty* and simplicity of a 
large portion of our Authorized Version; or that I am unaware how 
hard it is to surpass it or even to equal it in these respecta ; or that I . 
speak or even think disparagingly of those great and learned men ' 
who produced it, or rather re-fashioned the translation of their pre- 
decessors, in 1611; or that I consider it to be the same thing to revise 
a Version now, when people are more generally acquainted with it, 
‘than they were then; or again, that I believe any very grievous or 
perilous misrepresentation of God’s truth to be contained in the 
Authorized Version. Let me be acquitted of any such undisorimi- 
nating, irreverent, inconsiderate, and libellous thoughts. Still, I 
must lay down oertain positions respecting it, which I know weigh 
very powerfully upon many of my brethren of the clergy and of 
the laity, and which I think should be appreciated by those who 
take in hand, or who urge the taking in hand, the work of the 
Revision of the Lectionary. 

The positions are several, but they may be summed up in one 
sentences. -~ 

“The Authorized Version does not, either to the clergy or to the 
laity, present the edification which an Authorized Version, supposed 
to be the most learned and most faithful possible, should present.” ' 

For, not to mention mere archaiams of language, 

Firstly, the translation of the Books of the Epistles generally is 
such as to require far more amendment than any re-distribution of 
chapters, or any subdivision of paragraphs, could possibly effect. In 
many cases terms are inaccurately rendered ; in some the meaning of 
sentences is mistaken; in some the argumentative transition from 
one clause to another is utterly obscured by improper rendering of 
particles, illative being confounded with explanatory, and vice versd ; 
in some a text of the original has been employed which manuscripts, 
either more recently discovered or more carefully collated since the 
date of 1611, and the appliances of more modern oriticism, have 
shown to be incorrect. 

* Coleridge has said, “Intense study of the Bible” (meaning thereby our Autho- 
rized Version) “will keep any writer from being vulgar in paint of style.” 
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Secondly, the translation of the Propheta, taken as a whole, is not 
much more satisfactory; and to the ordinary reader or hearer, these 
documents, which from their very nature are to a certain extent 
obscure, are in some parts rendered almost unintelligible. 

Thirdly, the translations of the Gospels, the Books of Moses, and 
the Historical Books of the Old Testament have fewer objections to 
be urged against them. But here, as well as elsewhere, the delicacy 
of the Greek inflections, on the one hand, has frequently escaped the 
Translators; while, on the other, there is no doubt that the improved 
knowledge of Hebrew which has been attained of late yeara might be 
brought to bear with advantage on the rendering of a vast number 
of passages. 

Fourthly, were this work fairly undertaken, a great many desirable 
objects would be gained. 

1. Truth, accuracy, and perspicuity. I need only mention their 
names. 

2. The escape of the reproach that while in England the Bible is 
perhaps more prized, and more commented on, and more illustrated than 
in any other country of the world, the benefit of all this labour is 
confined to a few, the multitude being left to idolize an imperfect 
Version, which has not bean retouched for 250 years, but which it is 
considered almost disloyal, if not sacrilegious, to impugn. 

3. The removal of the snare which an inaccurate Version throws 
in the way of young scholars. Every instructor knows that it is the 
hardest thing in the world to make a boy construe his Greek Testa- 
ment. Instead of using his scholarship as he would on any other book, 
he throws it aside, and endeavours to force the Greek to the English. 

4. The banishment of that confusing practice to which an inaccu- 
rate Version too often constrains the clergy. I mean that of correct- 
ing the rendering of a text in the course of their sermons. The 
laity, I know, are very impatient of this. They either accuse the 
clergyman of pedantry, or say, Why do not these men, who, as 
individuals, seem so dissatisfied with the present Version, combine 
and provide something better P 

‘6. The meeting a want which exists indeed at present, but which 
will, I fear, become every day more urgent—I mean the want of a 
generally learned clergy. Or course there are many who are able 
to consult the original of the New Testament, and a few who are abie 
to consult the original of the Old Testament. But there are many 
also, and as the number of imperfectly educated clergy is increased, 
there will be many more, utterly unable to do this—men good and 
earnest, no doubt, but not mighty in the Soriptures, because unable 
to decipher them in the languages in which they were written. At 
present it is anything but agreeable to hear a clergyman floundering 
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through the 16th chapter of Romans: to hear Andronicus. pro- 
nounced Andronicus; Urbane turned into Urbané; Aristobiilus, 
Asyncritus, Patrébas, and TimStheis, travestied into Aristobilas, 
Asynecritus, Patrobas, and Timdtheus. Of course, no improved. 
translation would obviate this: but it is worse to hear a sermon on 
Christian perfection founded on, “Finally, brethren, farewell: be 
perfect ’’* (2 Oor. xiii. 11, xarapr{ecbe: compare xardpriow in verse 
9, and xaraprifovres rà Serva), when the word really means, “ repair 
the rents in your communion.” And worse still, to have the verse 
of the Three Heavenly Witnesses selected for a motto of a discourse 
on the Trinity, without a suspicion on the preacher’s part, or an 
indication to the hearers, of the doubtful genuineness of the passage. 
Such matters might be amended by Revision of Version. I admit 
that it would be best not to have any unlearned clergy. Meanwhile, 
however, and until this desirable state of things shall be brought 
about, it seams to be our duty to provide as good an English repre- 
sentative of the Inspired Volume as the age can possibly supply. 

6. The mere attempt at a new Authorized Version would, I am 
sure, put an end to various unfounded notions that are floating in the 
mind of the public. It would show (indeed, the easay of the Five 
Olergymen on the Gospel of St. John, the Romans, and the Two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, has shown already) that accuracy may be 
attained without any such change of rhythm, or such violent substi- 
tutions of renderings, as would shock the conservative tendencies of 
the admirers of the present Version. It would show, again, to those 
who assert that we are afraid to meet the enlightenment of modern 
scholarship, that Ohristianity and the Ohurch have nothing to fear 
from the most minute investigation mto the character and meaning 
of their title-deeda. 

‘7. But the greatest benefit of all would be the bringing home the 
full and legitimate meaning of the Holy Volume, which,.if rightly 
understood, is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, to the head or heart of the English 
reader or hearer—in fact, the promotion of his edtfloation. i 


I trust that the difficulties which I have stated are not—I believe 
they are not—insurmountable. Reconstruction of the Biblical Text, 
and Revision of the Authorized’ Version, are no doubt grave under- 
takings, but I believe that there is a great and an increasing call for 
their being attempted ; and I believe farther, that greatly as the mere 
mention of them increases the difficulties, already great, in the way 
of a Revision of the Lectionary, no such Revision can be satisfactory 

* In Ornden, “be perfect ” is under the head perfeet, as if it were rive, and this 
circumstance misleads those who do not consult the original. 
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without them. It would be a patchwork performance—a perverse 
assertion of the doctrine of finality—an acknowledgment that while 
every other sort of knowledge is susceptible of more practical applica- 
tion to useful purposes as time goes on, scholarship alone cannot be 
improved in ita practical application in a field peculiarly its own. 

I feel, however, that I am bound, by the terms of my subject, and 
by the obligation of summing up what has been adduced, to offer a 
few hinta as to the manner in which these difficulties in the way of 
the Revision of our Lectionary may be met. 

The Ritual Commission, I fear, composed of men intensely occupied 
in other employments, and, though highly educated, not for the 
most part scholars or theologians by profession, appointed originally 
for a purpose totally different, to which this subject has been irregu- 
larly tacked on, goaded to haste by an impatient outcry, more 
annoying than the importunity with which King James urged the 
Translators of the Bible, in 1611, to complete their task, will be 
found unable to effect what is required. And indeed it may be 
doubted whether the terms of their appointment are sufficiently large 
to authorize their undertaking a Revision of the comprehensive and 
searching character which I have endeavoured to set before you. 


We want, first, well-read theologians and linguists, who shall give 
themselves up for the time entirely to the work, and who shall be 
adequately remunerated for it. They should have a well-constructed 
system of correspondence and co-operation, labeuring at first in com- 
mittees or companies on portions of the text and translation, and then 
unitedly going through the whole. Men of varied qualifications 
should find place amongst them— verbal and accurate scholars, 
scholars of refined acquaintance with the capabilities of the English 
as well as of the original languages, scholars ripe and good in patristical 
and modern theological literature, and in every department which 
may throw light upon the Bible. So much has been done already, so 
much exists in the books of the learned in a condition for use, that 
execution of the task would proceed with comparative rapidity under 
the hands of men who know where to look for information. Indeed, 
the apparatus necessary seems already to be in a state of forwardness, 
in the existence of the machinery for what is called “the Speaker’s 
Commentary.” 

The canons of their proceedings might be: Having obtained the 
best possible Text, without partiality or leaning to any particular 
school of theology, 

1. They should make no change in the Authorized Version for the 
mere sake of change, but should study, as far as may be, the retention 
of the words, and turns of expression, rhythmical cadences with 
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‘ which we are so familiar, and our very familiarity with which makes 
us regard it with a jealous and almost idolatrous affection. 

2. But this being premised, the translation should proceed without 
regard to the present divisiori into chapters, paragraphs, or even 
verses, all of which are frequently very misleading. Regard should 
be paid in the Law, and in the Historical parts of the Oli Testament, 
to the distinct narratives or topics, or to the breaks in the same 
narrative or topic. In the Prophecies, to the natural divisions pre- 
sented by the subject, the variations of the supposed speakers, the 
breaks suggested by the intervention of narrative, to the exhibition 
(which is now entirely lost) of the parallelisms, and the like. So, 

' mutatis mutandis, with the Psalms, Proverbe, Ecclesiastes, Job, &e. 
In the Gospels the same method should be pursued; and in the 
Epistles, a careful study of the argument, of ita transitions, of i 
parenthetical illustrations, of its interjectional sentences, will su 
divisions and subdivisions, at once most appropriate and most per-. 
spicuous. The Revelation should be revised much on the same 
principle as the Prophetical Books of the Old Tostament. 

3. This done, a comparison should be instituted between the 
spontaneous divisions and subdivisions thus obtained, and the Ohapter 
divisions of the present Version. Where it is found possible, an 
approximation should be made to it; not, indeed, so as to make the 
new chapters of the same length, but fo make the New Version as 
little different from the Old, as to the beginnings of chapters, as Fag 
circumstances will admit. 

4. Then a carefal re-distribution of the chapters thus obtained 
should be made into paragraphs, and lastly into verses, in which it 
will—nunless I am greatly mistaken— be found feasible to retain, 
in very many instances, the verses already in use. But the im- 
provement produced will be marvellous, in perspicuity of style, and 
in comprehension of the subject in hand. If any one doubts this, let 
him compare any chapter he likes in the Revised Version, already 
alluded to, by the Fivé Olergymen, with the existing Version. 

The Revision of the Version being supposed to be completed under 
the conditions or canons thus stated, the next thing will be to apply 
it to the purposes of a Daily Lectionary. 

I would propose utterly to omit the Apocrypha; I would almost as 
soon read Memoirs of Bishop Bedell or Bishop Wilson in the church; 
and out of the Old Testament, consisting, as we will now assume, of 
chapters greatly shortened, to frame a series of Firat Lessons for 
Morning and Evening Prayer throughout the Year. A good deal 
will have to be omitted, of course: the Song of Solomon entirely. 
The Psalms will be employed for another part of the Service. Many 
genealogies, and other lesa edifying parts, need not be read in publio. 
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A good many of the obscurer prophecies may be omitted partially or 
altogether ; and portions only of the Kings and Ohroniclee—arranged, 
however, so as to present, as nearly as possible, a continuous history 
—will be required. And the Leasons from the Book of Job may be 
much reduced in number. 

The result, I think, will be that the Old Testament, or the greater 
part thereof, will be read over, in Firat Lessons of moderate length, 
of perspicuous style, and comprehensive and clear arrangement, once 
every year. It may be remarked, in passing, that the American 
Ohurch has revised her Daily Lectionary somewhat, but only some- 
what, on the principle given above. She has omitted the Apocrypha;* 
but has timidly forborne to introduce the Books of Ohronicles into 
public notice. Hence her revision is by no means a complete one, 
and there are other marks, upon which we need not dwell here, of its 
incompletences. As to the New Testament, which I have supposed 
to be revised and re-arranged in the same manner as the Old Testa- 
ment, it will, I think, be found possible—even though the Book of 
Revelation, or parts of it, are contained in the course—to read it 
over, in the form of Second Lessons, tics every year. Four months 
are gained by the abandonment of thrice in the year. And I believe 
it would be advisable to read the Gospels and the Acts for the Second 
Lessons in the Morning, the Epistles and the Revelation for the 
Second Lessons in the Evening, during the former half of the year, 
and to invert this method jn the latter half. The American Church 
has adopted the amendment of twice for thrice in the year; but she 
has not ventured to include the Book of Revelation in her course, or 
to invert the employment of the Gospels and Acts, and the Epistles, 
in the manner which I have suggested. 

The next subject to be approached is that of the Leasons for Sundays 
and Holy-days. The Second Lessons for ordinary Sundays are of 
course provided for by the arrangement proposed for the Daily 
Lectionary. This, besides remedying immoderate length, will also 
meet the existing complaint, that Morning worshippers only hear the 
Gospels and Acts, Evening worshippers only what are called the 
doctrinal parts of the New Testament. 

The First Lessons for the Mornings of Sundays should be gone over 
with great care and attention. The Revisers will of course have the 
New Version in hand, but they will keep in mind tho general princi- 
ples on which the existing Lectionary is founded, that of having on 
certain great days passages peculiarly appropriate, and on ordinary 
Sundays, first, a historical series illustrative of God’s dealings with 
His chosen people; then an educational series, t.6. from the Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes; then a prophetical series, i.e. selections from the 


* Yot the American Church retains the Apocrypha for some Holy-days. 
VOL. XI. G 
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Prophets, culminating in the great Messianic Prophet Isaiah. It 
seems to be desirable not to use the Apocrypha even for Saints’ Days. 
Lessons for example of life and instruction of manners will readily be 
found in the Proverbs. Of course, being taken from the revised 
Versions, the Chapters for Lessons will be shorter ; and general edifica- 
tion being kept in view, several substitutions of passages will be made. 

As to the Psalms—of which, however, I shall say more presently 
—Oanticles, Occasional Sentences, the Lord’s Prayer, the Oom- 
mandments, the Apostolical Benediction, and every other direct 
quotation from Holy Scripture, which occurs in the Prayer-book, it 
seems but reasonable that the new Version should be adopted, as the 
most recent and the most approved. The managers of tho last 
Review sanctioned this principle when they adopted the translation 
of 1611 for the selected Epistles and Gospels, and one cannot see 
any legitimate hindrance to its being carried yet further. 

The Epistles and Gospels themselves, with the exception of a few 
of the latter, which require considerable abbreviation, might, ae to 
matter, remain generally as they are. As they stand, indeed, at 
present, several of the Epistles are somewhat obscure, either from the 
circumstance of their being separated injudiciously from their con- 
text, or from their having been made from an unsatisfactory text, or 
from their containing archaic phrasesor terms. But these blemishes 
would be remedied by the adoption of the revised Version, and in a 
few instances by additions or curtailment, in order to produce unity 
of argument or inculcation of singleness of moral. 

The Psalms, which we have supposed hereafter to present only 
one version, which for the purposes of the Prayer-book would be 
pointed for chanting, need not, I think, be re-arranged. If the 
Lessons are reduced in length, and if the Litany is always separated 
from the Morning Service, there would seem to be little or no 
reason for interfering with the existing cycle. Another Psalm might 
indeed be allowed on certain occasions to take the place of the 
Venite, which seems to be singularly inappropriate for penitential 
days or seasons. In this matter the Rubric of the American Church 
offers a good suggestion ; “ Then shall be said or sung the following 
Anthem (Pensite), except on those days for which other Anthems 
are appointed; and except also when it is used in the course of the 
Psalms on the 19th day of the month.” For special solemnities, 
whether national or local, permission might be given to the clergy 
to select appropriate Psalms, or at least to use certain authorized 
selections ;~ and the liberty which used to exist as to selecting appro- 
priate Lessons, might, quoad hoo, be restored to them. 

* Tho American Church, besides selections for Christmas Day, Good Friday, Ascen- 
sion Day, and Whitsunday, has ten other seloohons of Pralms to be used instead of the 
Pralms for the day, at the discretion of the Minister. 
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Only two more wants require to be noticed ; that of Lessons to 
accompany the Litany, and that of Lessons and Psalms for a Short 
Service for the poor and for-children. 

It would, I think, be very inconvenient to attempt to provide for 
the twelve or thirteen Litany days in each month, by Lessons for 
that purpose only, in the Daily Lectionary. In fact, the varying 
times of the occurrence of the Litany days would render this almost 
impossible. It would seem to be a simpler expedient to authorize 
the use by the clergyman, for the Litany—as is done, I know, 
already in some places without authority—of some one of the Les- 
sons of the day, whether ordinary or special, or of the Epistle or 
Gospel of the day (if any), on which he might found catechizing or a 
short lecture. Very few people are likely to attend three services in 
. the day, and a clergyman might be guided by the circumstances of 
his parish as to which Lesson he would employ. 

And the Short Service which hes bean supposed might be pro- 
vided for in a similar way. If it took place in the Morning, the 
Morning Lessons, or portions of them, at the discretion of the 
clergyman, might be used : if later in the day, the Evening Lessons, 
or portions of them. The use of a whole or of part of these Lessons 
would vary according to circumstances, such asthe age, condition, or 
education of the worshippers. So, too, a portion of the Morning or 
Evening Psalms might be aptly employed. The Prayers, of course, 
would be selected from those authorized by the Prayer-book. 

Such are the hinta—they are intended for nothing more—which 
I venture to throw out for the removal of the difficulties which appear 
to exist in the subject of the Revision of the Lectionary. 

` I£ the proposals appear revolutionary, I reply, the evil is great 
and cannot be remedied by slight measures. Our Version was 
revised in 1611, and used as improved, for the Lessons immediately, 
for the Epistles and Gospels in 1662 ; yet no cry of Liturgical revo- 
lution was elicited. And, be it remembered, the Prayer-book proper 
is not touched by anything that has been proposed. 

It may be said that the proposals are American. Be it so. This will 
only prove that the American Church has been less timid than our own. 

It may be pleaded that the time for action in this matter, to 
the extent proposed, has not yet come. I reply, what time can 
be better for a Revision of the Translation, and for a better adapta- 
tion of the Bible to our wants, than the present, when there 
is a grand movement in favour of Biblical study? Men will not, 
and ought not to be contented much longer with a representation of 
their most sacred books which, though creditable in the highest 
degree to the age in which it was made, is acknowledged on all 
hands to be unworthy of the more advanced scholarship of the pre- 
sent day. James Aveusrus Husszy. 
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THE CRY OF THE WOMEN. 


yt G the many cries which fill the social atmosphere, perhaps 

there is none which is more persistently repeated from the most 
various quarters than that which we may call “the woman’s ory,” of 
the rights and wrongs of women. It is true that there is, as might 
be expected, something feminine in the tone in which theese wrongs 
àre urged; there is none of the knock-me-down swagger about them 
which indicates to the practised eye that an Irish Ohurch question or 
a Reform Bill is now ripe for party uses. Even the masculine 
champions of the cause seem to speak in shriller and less business- 
like avcents than usual, when they claim for women the right to vote, 
the right to hold property, the right to practise medicine, in a word 
to share in all the duties and privileges of the stronger sex. It is 
true again that the fact of an outcry being raised, cannot by itself be 
taken as a proof that there is any justification or reason for the out- 
cry. Inthe present day especially, there are so many motives which 
lead people to make themselves conspicuous ; there isso much love of 
excitement, so much straining after the appearance of novelty or 
originality, and this, too, mixed with a kind of pseudo-sentimentalism 
which lends a special attraction to all that touches on the mutual rela- 
tions of the sexes, that some may be inclined to seek no further for an 
explanation of the agitation on this subject. Is there anything, then, 
to show that it is not a mere factitious excitement but genuine fer- 
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mentation of opinion springing from deep-felt wants? wants and 
opinions which ought to be taken notice of by wise reformers, though 
they may threaten no Fenian outrages, no destruction of park- 
railings, to give them importance in the eyes of parliamentary poli- 
ticians. The best proof that we have here such a true vox popuh, is 
the wide existence of the feeling which may be generally described 
as a dissatisfaction or revolt against the position assigned to women 
by custom, whether fixed in law or floating in opinion, and, again, 
the variety of forms: which this dissatisfaction assumes. From 
the “ Princess” and from the Saturday Review, from College Dons 
and from Belgravian ladies, from novels and from Blue Books, from 
the pulpit and from the polling booth, comes the many-voiced cry 
for education, occupation, independence, and, again, the recrimination 
against emancipated women and the “ girls of the period.” 

In dealing with this mass of subjects we shall perhaps do best to 
start from a fact which has been often alleged as one main cause of 
the prevailing desire for change. Our present system, it is said, 
goes upon the supposition that every woman is to marry and be 
supported by her husband ; whereas the fact is that there are in the 
British Isles some half million more females than males, while there 
is, Moreover, a growing indisposition to marry among the men of the 
upper classes. Some people speak as though this superabundance of 
women were an evil which propagated itself, and men were dying out 
of the world by a process of natural selection. It is of course per- 
fectly easy to explain. In each year there are about the same 
number of boys and girls born, with a slight preponderance, as 
statistics show, in favour of boys. But the boys as they grow up are 
more exposed to accidents, and go abroad in larger numbers as soldiers, 
sailors, traders, colonists, and also as professional men or in govern- 
ment employ. On the other side we have colonies crying out for 
women, and Miss Rye’s benevolent agency for supplying the demand. 

‘What is of importance here to notice, and rather more difficult to 
explain, is that the disproportion of the sexes does not seem to have 
the same effect in the lower as in the upper classes. Among the 
country poor it is a rare thing to meet with an old maid. This is to 
be in part accounted for by the great demand for domestic servants, 
sempstresses, &c., which drains off the superfluous female population 
from the cottages to the towns, and partly from the fact that all 
the men marry, and marry early. In both these respects we find the 
case different in the higher classes. There is no career open to 
unmarried ladies such as domestic service affords for their poorer and, 
in this respect, happier sisters, and servants supply to the well-to-do 
bachelor many of the comforts which a poor man can only obtain 
through marriage. There are of course other reasons, some praise- 
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worthy, some the reverse, for the postponement of marriage in the 
upper and middle classes ; the chief of these being a greater develop- 
ment of prudent forethought, a higher standard of domestic comfort, 
a higher ideal of female companionship: for leas creditable motives 
we may refer to the correspondence which crops up periodically in 
the papers when there is a dearth of news. 

We propose, then, in this article to confine our attention to the 
evidence of dissatisfaction existing among educated women, not merely 
because the fact of their education makes them the natural spokes- 
women for their sex, and awakens their minds to possibilities of im- 
provement which are still out of the view of the uneducated, but also 
because the grievances referred to, t.e., the difficulty of marriage, and 
the want of a fitting career for the unmarried, do not really exist in 
any other class. To this we should add, what gives a special sting 
to these grievances, the straitened means which make it important for 
many to do something towards maintaining themselves, and the great 
increase of late years in the number of persons who lay claim to the 
position of ladies and crowd the few avenues which are open to them. 

Now what are the effects which we might expect to follow from the 
causes here alluded to, namely, that many families belonging to the 
educated classes are in reality poorer than families below them in 
the social scale, and find a great difficulty in feeding their useless 
mouths; that very often the death of the father leaves the family in 
` absolute want; that the only alternative before the daughters is then 
marriage, or the chances of an overstocked and underpaid profession, 
that of governess—the alternative, that is, between comfort and 
respectability on the one hand, and poverty and humiliation on the 
other; lastly, that a large proportion must in any case remain un- 
married, and that, whether rich or poor, they find all existing arrange- 
ments adapted, as it might seem, exclusively for those who are married. 
It will not be denied that this is the general state of the case, though 
there are of course exceptions; thus, a certain number of maiden 
aunts are very convenient institutions, and appreciated in society as 
such, and unusual wealth or talent makes a position independent of 
marriage; but, taking the above account as being generally true, let 
us examine how far it is caloulated to give rise to the discontent of 
which we heve spoken. 

The first effect of the state of things described is to give a wrong 
character to marriage; it is no longer a contract freely entered into 
between equal parties, but the one party is driven to it as a refuge, 
while the other, perhaps, shrinks from it as a burden. The desirableness 
of marriage, in a social point of view, is continually forcing itself upon 
the girl, and both she and her parents, if poor, are under strong 
- temptation to take active measures for bringing it about; yet the 
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slightest suspicion of such a step is sufficient to bring down on the 
offenders the censure of society, that very society which insists on 
giving unfair advantages to marriage, while, on the other hand, it 
visits with yet fiercer obloquy those who would endeavour to escape 
altogether from competition for the coveted prize by taking shelter in 
convents or sisterhoods. Upon this subject it is sufficient to quote 
the language used by the Lord Chief Justice in his summing up of 
the Saurin case :— 

‘You may think that withdrawing women from the sphere for which by 
nature they were intended, that of being wives and mothers, and thus 
forming and cementing ties on which, in the main, human happiness must 
rest,—that this is an attempt to obliterate human instincta, to chill human 
affections, or, at all events, to repress them within the narrow bounds 
of an artificial and unnatural life, contrary to the laws of nature and the 
ordinances of God.” 


A dispassionate observer can hardly avoid the conclusion that there 
is too much truth in the cynical avowel of one of the periodicals, that 
men would not find it answer their purpose to allow women to do as 
they pleased about marrying. ‘Yet after all, this male selfishness is 
as blind as selfishness usually is. It is true that its first effect is to 
inflict undeserved suffering on others by giving a wrong bias to the 
education of girls. How many are there who have been brought up 
only with a view to marriage, and have afterwards found themselves 
entirely unfitted for battling with the world in that single state which 
has turned out to be their ultimate destiny! But, in the second 
place, society at large is the loser to an unknown extent by refusing 
a sphere to all that portion of its energy and force which happens to 
be centred in unmarried female bodies. Lastly, both society at large, 
and each man in particular, suffer still more from the lowering of the 
feminine ideal, which necessarily ensues when she who “should be 
wooed and not unsought be won” condescends to be herself the 
wooer. King Arthur could hardly say of a feeling made up of 
anxiety for position and livelihood on the one side, and, on the other, 
gratification at flattery, a little dashed by the suspicion of being taken 
in, that he 

«Knew 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid ; 
Not only to kesp down the bese in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the dosire of famo, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man.” 


In writing thus we are aware that we lay ourselves open to indignant 
protest from many of our readers. “ What libel,” it will be said, 
* upon the young men and young women of England to speak of their 
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feelings about marriage in such terms!” We most gladly admit that 
it would be an utterly groundless libel if we were to speak of this as 
universally the case. We fully. believe that there are thousands upon 
thousands of English girls, now growing up, who are worthy of the 
best of their ancestresses, who carry about them an infection of 
sweetness and happiness which nothing can resist, a gracious dignity 
which has never been tarnished by a selfish thought, and would 
never stoop to gain any selfish advantage. We will grant also that 


_ there are thousands of men who are worthy to have the treasure of 


such a life committed to their keeping, worthy with that worthiness 
which comes from a deep sense of unworthiness, joined with a bound- 
less devotion, and the felt impossibility of ever being satisfied with 
anything lower than the best. But, granting all this, we say that in ' 
our present social arrangements there is much to substitute other and 
more mixed feelings in the place of these. When the prospect of 
want stares a girl in the face, how is it possible to dissever the ideas 
of marriage, and of a livelihood? When, as the chance of marriage 
recedes, she feels herself gradually leas the object of attention, slighted 
by the side of her inferiors, who may have chanced to win the prize 
in the race; when she finds herself left stranded with only secondary 
interests in the life which goes on around her, is it to be wondered at if 
she becomes fretful and morbid P Here again we gladly admit that the 
fact is often very different from what we might have expected before- 
hand. There are a very large number of single ladies who seem 
impervious to all that the world can do against them, retaining their 
brightness and happiness through every period of life, and finding a 
sphere of cheerful usefulness in any circumstances. As the British 
soldier is said never to know when he is beaten, so.these, with 
their resolute contentment and power to see the best in everything, 
would somewhat indignantly repudiate the supposition that their 
condition is one of hardship or inferiority ; and it is with a mixture 
of wonder and pity, half angry, half contemptuous, that they listen 
to the murmurings of their weaker sisters. Yet still the latter have 
fact on their side. It is no morbid imagination, but matter of fact, 
that while every provision is made for the education of boys, by 
splendid endowments, and the absorption of some of the best intellect 
in the country into the class of teachers, no such provision has been 
made for girls; it is matter of fact that while a man, who has to 
make his way in life, has his choice of a great variety of professions or 
employments, all more or less interesting and honourable, women are 
almost confined to one ill-paid and slightly-esteemed profession ; it 
is matter of fact that while charitable work, and artistic work, are at - 
least as much practised by women as by men, it is only in the case of 
the latter that the rule holds good, “the labourer is worthy of his 
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hire.” Lastly, however much sensible people may deplore it, it is 
matter of fact that while marriage makes little or no difference in the 
eatimation in which a man is held, an unmarried woman, who has 
passed the ornamental age, stands, to some extent, in an inferior 
position, not only according to vulgar estimate, but according to the 
customs of society. It is not of course implied here that any 
would grudge a tenderer homage and reverence to the wife and 
mother who most truly represents her sex in bearing the curse of 
Eve, but surely it shows a ead decline in chivalrous, not to say 
Ohristian, feeling, when weakness by itself is no longer held a title to 
honour. We do not deny that virtue triumphs under difficulties like 
these, “ merses profundo pulchrior evenit,” but, for all that, there are 
probably fewer virtuous people, and so it is to be feared that for each 
who has come out from trial like pure gold refined by the fire, there 
are others who have succumbed in the unequal struggle. 

Having, then, allowed all that can be said on the one side, let us 
look for a little at the other side, at those who yield more or less 
to these unfavourable influences, and begin with being fast girls, to 
end, as too often happens, with being peevish and useless old maids. 
Since men are repelled by having to break the ice in their inter- 
course with women, they strive to make things easy for them by 
showing that reserve is entirely unneeded, that they are up to any 
experiences and prepared to sympathise with any tastes. And thus 
we have the Saturday Review's “Girl of the Period,” a sketch so 
repulsive, that it is stated to have had a very injurious effect on the 
cause of female education in India. If English girls are such we 
prefer our own, is the natural reflection of the Hindoo gentleman, 
and the missionary’s wife is accordingly banished from the zenana. 
The writer of the article no doubt meant it for a mere piece of 
rhetorical exaggeration, assuming that those who were likely to read 
it would be able to make the necessary qualifications for themselves ; 
but wo fear that it has been the cause of much mischief elsewhere 
than in India, especially since its circulation in a cheap form has 
made it accessible to a class of readers who are without the special 
knowledge which would enable them to distinguish between the 
basis of fact and the superstructure of imaginative satire, Such 
readers may be roughly divided into tmitatore and abhorrers, tho 
former being much the larger clas, if we take in all who secretly 
and inwardly worship an idol which they conceive to be fashionable 
life, while the latter and noisier clags are mostly under the same 
magnetic influence (though for the momant it may show itself in 
repulsion rather than attraction), and would be ready, with a little 
encouragement, to pass over to the other side. What can be worse 
for the one than to have a vicious and coarse vulgarity held out as 
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the pattern they should aim at; or, for the other, than to have fresh 
fuel for the hatred which they feel or affect to feel towards all that 
is more favoured by fortune? It is in itself a pregnant sign of the 
times that articles such ag the “Frisky Matron,” and the more 
famous one just alluded to, should have been suffered to appear, 
week after week, in the pages of a journal like the Saturday, even 
if we should be prepared to grant that, as representations of general 
fact, they are little better than odious slanders. 

But, having granted this, what are we to say of the love-making 
which forms the main topic of popular novels, especially those novels 
by authoresses which Punch fitly represents to be patribus detestata, 
the terror of fathers of families. We except, of course, those by 
Miss Yonge and Miss Sewell and others, the legitimate successors 
of Miss Austen, who still know how to preserve the delicacy and 
beauty of pure and refined sentiment; but there are many scenes 
from lady novelists where sentiment entirely disappears in the 
violence of passion, reminding us of nothing so much as Thomson’s 
description of 

“the savage kind 
Growling their horrid loves.” 


In speaking of this subject it becomes’ necessary to take into our 
view wider considerations than we have yet dealt with. The change 
.in the manners of girls may be partly acccounted for by the keener 
competition for matrimony and the immensely-widened compass of 
society. What we may loosely term educated society embraces now 
many who have not been bred up in habits of refinement, and the 
daughters introduce into the drawing-room the.pushing and not over- 
scrupulous energy by which their fathers have prospered in the city. 
But what is probably the chief cause of the change is a laxer view 
of social morality. If we consider that the supports on which this 
morality restas are in the main individual conviction (which may be 
philosophical, but is more often religious), traditional sentiment, - 
general custom, fashion, and propriety, we fear that there is not one 
-of these supports which is not being more or less undermined in the 
upper classes of society at the present time. Both material and 
moral causes tend to bring about this result. The vast changes 
produced by modern inventions and discoveries seam to separate us 
so widbly from our ancestors, that the fact of their having held a 
belief or a custom is rather a proof with many that it must be 
unsuited for us; and ‘the elder generation seem themselves to be 
half conscious of this, “moving about in worlds not realized,” feebly 
bemoaning the past, or pitifully trying to learn from their young 
masters the last catch-words of progress. Rapid changes in political 
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life tend to increase the same revolutionary spirit, which exhibits 
itself moet distinctly in speculation and philosophy, and reacts again 
more powerfully on practical life when armed with scientific formulas. 
It may provoke a smile to say that fashions in flirtation vary with 
fashions in philosophy, but the truth of it will not be denied by the 
student of history ; and indeed it requires but very little reflection to 
discover the connection between them. Young ladies may not them- 
selves have read a page of Mill or Darwin or Bain or Comte; they 
may never even have met any one who has done so; and yet, from 
newspapers and reviews, or passed on from mouth to mouth, they get 
some vague ideas that these are great and wise men, and that what- 
ever comes from them is to be received as the latest utterance of the 
wisdom of the nineteenth century. The maxims which are supposed 
to be stamped with this authority have naturally lost something of 
their original character; it may even be doubted whether in their 
final form they would not be as distasteful to the reputed authors as 
to their bitterest opponents. We will take for instance such a book as 
Milla “ Utilitarianism,” and ask what is the net result or essence 
of the book as it comes filtered through to the general understanding P 
Is it not tolerably certain that the part most characteristic of the 
authors own mind, the subtle reasoning by which he builds up a 
system of universal philanthropy, and the importanoe of each man’s 
disregarding his own happiness, will be all lost on the way, while 
the unpromising foundation, “ Whatever is productive of happiness 
is right,” will be regarded as the one true principle and test of 
morality? In the same way Professor Bain becomes the authority 
for the notion that “feeling and thinking are the resulta of bodily 
organization, and must come to an end with that.” Mr. Darwin 
and Professor Huxley are supposed to have proved that ‘man was 
never created, but has developed himself out of—it does not much 
matter what—and differs from the lower animals merely in having 
had rather a longer course of development ;”’ while Comte has shown 
that religion and philosophy belong to the dark ages, and that we 
need trouble ourselves about nothing but matter of fact. Even 
matter of fact seems to vanish in mist when we turn to the historians 
and find each labouring to upset the conclusions of his predecessors, 
Oatiline and Henry VIII. changing their hues as we read, and 
Thucydides and Tacitus convicted of perversion of facta. And if 
still the ingenuous youth or maiden holds fast to some fragment 
of childish faith and turns to the Ohurch for support, they are 
confronted, on the one hand, by the epparition of a bishop proving 
that the Bible is a fiction, on the other, by a Bampton lecturer 
proving that religion is incomprehensible, and involves contradic- 
tions, while the space beyond is all filled up with the puerile follies of 
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ritualism and the confused Babel of endless controversy. Out of all 
this what wonder if the creed of the future should be shaping itself 
somehow as follows :—I believe that Ohristianity is not true; I believe 
that there is no future after death; I believe that the one duty of 
man is to get as much pleasure as he can during his lifetime; I 
believe that success is the only teat of right; and for.the rest I 
believe in each man’s absolute freedom of action and opinion? What 
wonder if, since passions and appetites retain their strength while 

_ controlling principles are weakened, we should be told of the spiritual 
wives of America, and of excesses in our own theatres which ‘call for 
the interference of the Lord Chamberlain P 

Of course, in thus describing the tendencies of our age, We are not ‘ 
forgetful that there is much on the other side which is inspiriting 
and hopeful, but we have httle doubt that the tendencies described 
are really operative to a great extent upon the leas earnest minds, 
and that the changed manners of society are in part attributable to | 
them. 

Thus far, we have considered the effects of the increasing uncer- 
tainty of marriage, and the disadvantageous position of single 
women, with reference particularly to those who accept the circum- 
stances in which they find themselves, and enter with keener com- 
petition into the struggle as the prize beoomes more difficult of 
attainment. We have next to consider those who, with more 
feeling of womanly dignity, prepare themselves for the changed 
order of society, and putting marriage altogether on one side, aim at 
making for themselves a sphere of independent interest and useful- 
ness. In some the protest against present custom is unconscious ; to 
themselves they would probably seem to be merely suiting their own 
individual conduct to the circumstances in which they are placed by 
Providence; they have no definite intention of altering the oon- 
dition of women, though much desire to elevate and improve their 
characters and aims. There are others with wham opposition is 
conscious and outspoken. As leaders of the movement we may men- 
tion the. names of Miss Becker, Miss Faithfull, Miss Davies, Miss 
Oobbe, Miss Garrett, and others, who have made direct attacks on 
different portions of existing custom. Our space will not permit us 
to examine all the various points. which have thus been brought 
under discussion; we shall therefore content ourselves with a general 
expression of our opinion that the attacking party have right on 
their side, and merely observe in reference to Miss Becker’s favourite 
subject, the extension of the franchise to women, that we regard the 
late Reform Bill as a reductio ad absurdum of the argument which 
alleges want of independence or of intelligent interest in publio 
affairs as reasons for denying to a Mise Burdett Ooutta the right 
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which is probably now exercised by the humblest of her dependents. 
We cannot, however, pass over the name of Miss Garrett without 
expreasing our warmest sympathy and admiration at her noble vin- 
dication of the healing art as one lying distinctly within the pro- 
vince of woman, at all events when confined, as it has been by her, 
to the diseases of women and children. It is a blot on the medical 
profession, that a lady, working with this most excellent end in 
view, should have had to submit to go much jealous and selfish 
opposition as report tells of. We cannot doubt, however, that the 
door thus forced open by the patient determination of one lady, will 
never be allowed to be closed again, and that a new vocation has 
thus been won—we ought rather to say recluimed—for woman, one 
for which she is eminently fitted by nature, and which will confer 
untold comfort upon the sex in general. 

The topic, however, which is of most importance to us at the 
present time, as bearing on the practical suggestions with which we 
hope to close this article, is, that of female education, with which 
Miss Davies’ name is chiefly associated. We are told that men and 
women no longer understand each other; the husband hides his 
deeper thoughts from the wife because she would be unable to enter 
into and sympathise with them, perhaps aleo fearing to “confuse 
with shadowed hint a life that leads melodious days.” So the 
mother, it is said, is no longer a true mother to her sons; they live 
in different spheres or on different planes of thought, at first feeling 
pain while they vainly attempt to break through the barrier which 
separates them, but at last content to lower their intercourse almost 
to a doggish, or what may be called an inter-animal level, with 
warm affection indeed, but with careful avoidance of all that is of 
rational or higher human interest. And this comes from the 
thoroughly defective education of women, trained up to shallowness 
of thought and showy accomplishment, indifferent to knowledge, 
incapable of taking an interest in anything beyond the trivial details 
of their own petty and aimless lives. And then comes in the new 
philosophy, with its promise of a golden age, when the figment of 
any mental characteristics peculiar to the sexes having disappeared 
before the light of a higher civilization, Plato’s ideal state shall find 
its realization on earth, girls shall share the sports and studies of 
boys, the men shall be as women and the women as men. 

This view was ably maintained, in a late number of the Contem- 
porary, by Miss Lydia Becker. As we have shown ourselves thus 
far in general agreement with the more ardent reformers, we mast 
state here why we are compelled to dissent from her conclusions— 
that there is no difference between the masculine and feminine mind; 
that girls should have the same education as boys; that, if all were 
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scientifically educated, the world would advance with double speed 
along the path of progress, and all the sorrows of humanity would 
shortly disappear. 

We hope that Miss Becker will not think us wanting in respect 
when we say that, however much we may congratulate ourselves on _ 
the fact that there are women who can think and write as she has. 
done, we are no less thankful, and that in the interest of science 
itself, that there are many who cannot. To say the truth, the word, 
science, is becoming rather too much of an abracadabra ; it really 
means nothing more than the systematixing of a portion of our 
thought. As a rule, the special attention required for this purpose 
cannot but divert the mind from other portions of thought which ~ 
may be of equal importance in relation to the total fact; and this 
explains why men of common sense are so often inclined to feel 
impatient at philosophical theories as contradicting their own expe- 
rience, The same reason will also expldin why a philosopher who 
has spent half a life in theorizing on the laws of thought, or the 
diversities of character, is often so egregiously mistaken in his 
judgment as to the actual character, the actual way of thinking, of 
individual men. While he is bringing out, as it were, his philoso- 
phical apparatus—suiting the lens and fixing the foous—the scene 
may have all shifted before his eyes; and even should he catch it 
for a moment at rest, he has to sacrifice the broader and more general 
characteristica while inspecting the minuter features; or, to drop 
metaphor, while he traces with wonderful ingenuity the various dis- 
guises which may be assumed by some one principle of action, he - 
remains blind to'the fact that the actions before him proceed from a 
thousand other principles unnoticed in his philosophy. We cannot , 
help thinking that Miss Becker herself has made a little too much 
parade of her scientific instruments when she challenges us to decide 
by one crucial experiment the question of the mental divergence of, 
what she oddly terms, the “ two sexes of man;” taking no note of 
the fact that from the day when the first woman was created to be 
the helpmate of the first man, the experiment has been going an all 
over the world under every possible variety of conditions. May we 
not call upon her to explain how it is that in so many ages we have 
no single instance recorded of a woman who has attained the highest 
eminence in art, or science, or literature? What was there in the 
circumstances to give to Isaiah his superiority over some “ Huldah 
the prophetess,” to raise a Plato above.an Aspasia P What advantages 
of education had Shakespeare or Burns which were denied to women 
of their timeP Oan we conceive the scientific impulse of a Galileo 
or a Newton checked by the absence of olass-lista and prizes, as Miss 
Becker assures us to be the case with her own sex. She will scarcely 
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answer, as some have done, that the race is at present stunted and 
small-brained—we must wait to see what the daughters are when 
the mothers have been educated for some half-dozen generations; as 
though the daughters possessed a monopoly of the mothers’ mind 
and brain, and the sons would not gain in equal proportion by any 
improvement of the breed. On the other hand, is it not a fair 
argument from ‘analogy, that difference of bodily function will be 
attended by inward difference of character in the “ sexes of man,” as 
we find it to be in the sexes of other animals P? With regard to the 
test proposed by Miss Becker, we fear she would look upon us as 
little better than scoffers and Philistines if we were to put forward 
as discriminative propositiong— Babies under a yeer old are a 
nuisance,” “ Justice is better than generosity ;” but we will venture 
to suggest that a more hopeful line of inquiry would be to ascertain 
from experienced nurses and mothers, what differences they had 
noticed in boys and girls at an age before the favouritism of edu- 
cation hed had time to tell, say under five years old. After all, the 
queation of natural difference is not of much importance for deter- 
mining the character of female education. Whatever view people 
may take of the former question, it is impossible to deny that, as far 
back as we can go in the history of our race, a certain distinctive 
type of humanity has been universally recognised as the feminine 
type, and that this shows itself as plainly in the Helen and Nausicaa 
of Homer as in the Portia and Miranda of Shakespeare. If we are 
then told that this type, though ancient, is still artificial, merely 
depending upon education, and that its eradication would tend to the 
advancement of science-—our answer is, that the advancement of 
science is as nothing in the balance compared with the welfare of 
mankind, and that the preservation of this type is of such enormous 
value to civilization that we will guard at all hazards the education, 
if such there be, to which it is owing. 

We repeat, however, that even in the interest of science it is 
not desirable that everybody should become a acientific observer. 
“ Nature subtilitas subtilitatem argumentandi multis partibus supe- 
rat,” says Bacon, and his words may be applied thus: that as, on 
the one hand, the vastness of nature defies all our efforts to place it 
before our minds as a definite whole, so on the other, however far we 
carry our classifications and definitions, there are infinite subtleties 
of truth which these will never reach, and which only make them- 
selves perceptible to us through the medium of unanalyzed feeling. 
To the same effect we may quote the language of another philoso- 
pher:* “ Feeling is a guide which often indicates fact and duty 
where thought and reason may be able very imperfectly to exhibit 


* From an unpublished lecture by the late Prof. Grote. 
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them.” Thus it is often the case that the eye trained only in science 
-is the one which sees least beyond the systematized fact. In weaker 
minds especially, and unless mixed with other elements of culture, 
the study of science is apt to lead to affectation-or mannerism of 
thought. Besides, we want our specimens as well as our observers. 
The natural feelings and convictions of men are the starting-points 
and tests of philosophical-systems, and as it has been a commonplace 
from the time of Cicero that the purest specimens of language are to 
be found, not in the treatises of rhetoricians or grammarians, but in 
the conversation and letters of women of taste and refinement ; so it 
is here that we must seek for our purest specimens of natural feeling, 
not in some abnormal growth or starved deformity, bred up on the 
one-sided abstractions or the coarse generalizations with which science 
must perforce be content. 

‘But, after all, science’ is smaller than life; and it is not to advance 
science that we educate our children, but to fit human beings for . 
doing their duty in that state of life to which it shall please God to 
call them. The first thing to be done, in order to determine the kind 
of education needed, is to know what we really want it to effect. 

` What, for instance, would a sensible father wish that his daughter 
should beP Suppose we say that he would wish for her, in the first 
place, a rich, affectionate nature, overflowing with generous sym- 
pathies, yet controlled by strong feeling of duty and good common 
sense ; that, in the second place, he might wish for her refined but 
simple tastes, an eye and ear trained by the practice of music and 
drawing, a mind which should be “ a mansion for all lovely forms, a 
dwelling-place for all sweet sounds and harmonies;” add to this the 

' “oontinual feast” of “a merry heart,” ——and what more can we ask 
to make a girl happy in herself and the cause of happiness to others P 
Yet so far we seem: to have no occasion for science; it is. only as a 
sort of comble de bonheur that we might wish for the breadth of view 
and wide intellectual interest which may be supposed to follow from a 
wise study of science, though not more from science than from history 
or literature. 

Another way of determining the kind of education required for 
girls would be to consider in what respects their fature work is likely 
to differ from that of men, and to make a corresponding difference in 
the education of the two sexes. One such distinction is perceptible 
at once with regard to the ordinary sphere of woman: her work is 
more personal than man’s. He has mainly to do things, she mainly 
to influence persons, There is a difference also in respect to the 
more general influence of the two sexes upon the tone of society. 
What man has to learn from-woman is, the poet tells us, “ sweetness 
and moral height.” And so from the day when Oleomenes was 
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shamed by his daughter Gorgo into refusing the stranger’s bribe, we 
find that it has been one office of woman not only to hold up an ideal 
in her own person, but to preach that ideal to others. This is partly, 
of course, owing to her more secluded life, which saves her from 
lowering influences of the world outside, but partly also because 
virtue with her is pure admiration of goodness, while with man it - 
springs more often from cold calculation of consequences. The effect 
of the ideal thus held up before men, though often blurred through 
cowardice or weak indulgence, has been, and is, incaloulable. Who 
can tell what it might be in the future if each woman would only be 
true to her own nature, and join to crush out the lie with which vico 
ever seeks to excuse itaelf—that all men are profligates, and “every 
woman is at heart a rake?” 

To gum up, then, our objections to the advanced theory of female 
education, we are still bigots to the old principle, that “ woman is not 
undeveloped man, but diverse;” and we hold that were it not so, 
much else besides “sweet love” would be “slain.” Accordingly we 
would have education adapted to develope the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the sex as well as the general characteristics of humanity. 
Again, we maintain that there has been much exaggeration in the 
facta alleged by the reformers. There are, no doubt, instances of 
unhappy families, and of misunderstandings in families otherwise 
happy; but we believe that these misunderstandings arise more often 
from difference of age than from difference of sex; while it is not 
unfrequently the mother’s or the sister’s power of sympathy, even 
without full understanding, which heals the estrangement between 
the son and the father. So, too, when we hear of the deficiencies in 
female education, we must remember that a not inconsiderable 
number of women are already educated as highly as any men. We 
may mention the names of a Mrs. Somerville, a George Eliot, a 
Miss Martineau, as having given evidence of this'to the world; but 
he is an unfortunate man who cannot number among his aoquaint- 
ances ladies who, if not equal to the above in natural power, have 
yet improved their abilities by cultivation as much (if not in the 
same way) as any of his male friends. We must further remember 
that those who complain most of these deficiencies are equally severe 
upon the gross ignorance, the hardness and indifference to knowledge, 
which are found in men who have passed through the best of our 
schools and colleges. Contrast for a moment the case of such a youth, 
who cares for nothing but oricket and boating, with the education 
which his sister may have received in many a home where the 
father or mother is the teacher, and the eager enthusiasm of the 
learner is unmixed with coarser motives of competition, while the 
lessons are backed up by intelligent conversation of the guests or of 
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the alder members of the family. What wonder is it that while the’ 
brother looks upon literature-and science only as a mine for “dodges” 

in “exams,” tho sister can bear her part in any rational conversa- 

tion, and takes an interest in all that is going on in the world 

around her. 

Thus, in opposition to the arguments sometimes used in support of 
ladies’ colleges, we are disposed to say that there ia no need to wish 
for any improvement in the education which is obtained now by 
some ladies, nor do we see reason to anticipate the appearance of any 
higher type of womanhood than that of which we have examples 
already. But having made these reservations, we hasten to admit 
that there are great defects in the general arrangements for female 
education. Few homes present the advantages we have supposed. 
Parents are too busy or too careless to educate either sons or 
daughters themselves, and at present there is no way in which they 
can secare good teaching for their daughters, even supposing them 
to have the will and ability to purchase it. The first want is a class 
of certificated governesses who, by virtue of their certificate, would 
. be able to command a fair remuneration, and a position not inferior 
to that of a tutor of equal attainments. In many cases, however, it 
might be better that a girl should be removed from the distractions 
of home to a more intellectual atmosphere, where she might feel the 
stimulus of companionship in study; or if there is no special need of 
this kind, still it is evident that good teaching im all branches oan 
be provided more easily and cheaply at school than at home. Yet 
such 8 school hardly exista at the present time, or, if it does, there is 
nothing to distinguish it from others. The schools themselves must 
be under regular examination and inspection, and there must be some 
mode of testing the qualifications of the school-teachers as well as of 
governesses. The primary use of a college such as that advocated 
by Miss Davies would be as a training place for these instructors, 
but it would have a farther and very importdnt use as affording an 
interval of quiet leisure for girls on their release from the restraints’ 
of the achool-room before they,are plunged into the vortex of life; an 
opportunity for study under competent guidance, for the formation 
of useful friendships, in a word, for the attainment of all those varied 
advantages which are now open to men by means of the existing 
colleges. Here there are certain rocks of which we must beware, 
or we may chance to shipwreck our scheme altogether. We are not 
quite sure whether Miss Davies may not be steering dangerously 
near one of these, viz., the attempt to imitate our present colleges 
too closely, whether in general system or in the curriculum for 
students. As regards the latter, we are inclined to think that there 
is only one point in which resemblance is essential, and that is, in 
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the thoroughness with which the work has to be done; but the 
particular subjects might well bo altered: thus we ahould recommend 
more of history, literature, art, and natural science, and less of 
language and mathematics. Experience, however, will, no doubt, be 
tho best guide as to the special alterations which may be needod, and 
it certainly saves trouble to start with a complete scheme which has 
been already tried elsewhere. As regards the general system of a 
ladies’ college, it would probably not be disputed that thero should 
be more of family focling, a closer relationship between the inmates 
than there need be in colleges for men. Above all, we are convinced 
that such a college has no chance unless it stands on an unmistakably 
religious basis. There must be no suspicion that it is a device of 
freethinkers to undermine the moral or religious principles of the 
students. 
Perhaps wo ought to add a fow words here on the subject of mixed 
sses, of which Miss Becker approves so highly. We have no 
Sieulty in believing that tho ladies of Dublin find their lectures 
\ agreeable when they are shared with gentlemen, and we can 
_site understand that they have welcomed with gloe the new field of 
conquest afforded them in the examination-room. What wo doubt 
is, whether, on the one hand, such pleasant proximity might not be 
too severe a trial for the inherent frivolity of male nature, and, on 
the other hand, whether, when we come to stiffer subjects than 
botany and geology, the physical strain of preparing for such an 
examination, let us say, as that for the Mathomatical Tripos at Cam- 
bridge, would not be altogether beyond the strength of the great 
majority of women. At all events, we aro sure that Miss Davies and 
her friends have acted wisely in keeping their now college at a safo 
distanco from the Univorsities. 
We proceed to consider the reforms suggested by those whom wo 
a short time ago described as unconscious reformers—those ladics 
who are atriking out now paths of interest and usefulness for them- 
selves without any deliberate intention of altering the position of 
women in general. Such interest and ocoupation is usually found in 
some kind of charitable work undertaken, as is mostly the case, from 
religious motives. We do not of course imply that it is a new thing 
for English ladies thus to devote themselves to good works, but there 
scems to be something now in the manner of it. Not only the name 
of deaconess and the establishment of sisterhoods, but the appearance 
of such books as “ Hearts and Hands,” “The Missing Link,” “A 
Iclping Hand,” seems to testify to the greator importance attached 
to such charitable work as supplying the chief interest of a woman’s 
life, and forming in fact a business or profession in itself. 
Taking, then, the idea of organized charitable work os an opening 
P2 
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or voostion which offers itself to ladies at the present time, the 
following seem to be the points which chiefly call for notice.’ 

The help of ladies is wanted not only in the pleasant country 
parishes, or the pretty watering-places where they may happen to 
reside, but much more in the actual haunta of misery and vice, in 
crowded towns, in workhouses, prisons, and hospitals, Again, there 
should be some sort of training for this work, and those who give 
themselves to it should not be left to struggle alone without encou- 
ragement, nor should they work without remuneration. All this 
might be provided for by a central home, where they should receive 
their previous training, and to which they should be able to retarn if 
they pleased. ; 

Another kind of feminine work which engrosses a good deal of 

attention now is that which may be called, in a general way, artistic. 
This too is often connected with religion, as is seen in church decora 
tion, illumination, &o. Ita more secular aspect is shown in th 
Female Artists’ Exhibition and in the passion for wood-carving anu 
fancy work of all kinds. The chief‘point for remark here is that the 
labour thus expended is almost entirely gratuitous. Is there any 
reason why skill and taste and ingenuity should go without their 
reward when they are combined with education and refinement ?' 
What is needed seams to be an agency which should’ serve as the 
medium of communication between the lady-workers and the publio, 
' go as to enable the former to judge of the articles most in demand, 
and to secure to them a fair remuneration. , 
_ And now to recapitulate briefly the points which we wish to have 
- borne in mind: our main object is to find a career for unmarried 
ladies; to provide for them, if possible, a life as full of interest and 
ugefulness as that which the matron finds in the cares of a family. 
‘We believe that there is ample room for such a career in educational, 
charitable, and artistic work, and we venture to propose the following 
as the rude groundwork of an organization which should put it 
within the power of any lady to take her part in such work. 

1. Our first need is a home in which single women, who have no 
other social ties, might live together economically and enjoy each 
other’s companionship. 

2. Buch a home must differ from the convents or sisterhoods with 
which:we are familiar, in allowing as much of individual freedom as 
is compatible with common life; there must be no vows; its object 
and purpose should be the comfort and usefulness, not the com- 
pulaory asceticism of its members. With this view it must embrace 
as much as possible of secular as well as of religious interest, though 
still resting on the basis of religion, which experience proves to be 
the surest motivefor producing habits of active benevolence. Further, 
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pattern is wanted, we have it at hand in the Deaconess establishments 
and the Moravian homes of Germany.* 

The only thing is to make the start. And here, if there are any 
who are prepared to take trouble in order to carry out in practice 
guch a scheme as that of which the rough outline is given above, we 
would urge them to begin with putting their own shoulders to the 
wheel. If Hercules comes forward with endowments so much the 
better, but we should take our measures to succeed without them ; 
and as a humble beginning, we suggest the following. 

Let three or four ladies whose time is their own, and who have 
not only a liking for teaching, but have proved their ability to teach, 
advertise that they will teach for nothing the fatherless children of 
clergymen. In a little time they will have a nucleus of families 
round them, from which, with prudence and energy, may be built 
up such an institution as we advocate. Another way in which we 
may imagine the same result to be brought about would be by the 
expansion of any special institution, such as Miss Davies’s College, ` 
into the larger scheme we have supposed. Such a college is already 
a governess’s institution and home; if it succeeds it is almost sure to 
have a school growing up in connection with it ; and as it is probable 
that some who have been brought up at the college will have no 
special ties elsewhere, it may naturally become a home for single 
ladies: these may'not be all perhaps fitted for educators, and thus 
will come the necessity for providing the other interests of which we 
have spoken. We believe also that this connection with what may 
be considered an outer world might be of value to the students, as 
guarding them from that selfish isolation which is too common a feature 
in our present University life, both among the older and younger 
members. Still, we do not mean by this to argue that it is either 
necessary or desirable that the distinctive character of a college 
should disappear. If such institutions as we have spoken of were to 
become general, no doubt one would be chiefly distinguished for one 
purpose, one for another, and each person would naturally join the 
particular institution to which she felt herself most drawn by taste 
and disposition. 

J. B. Mayor. 


+ Smee the above was written, we have seen with much pleasure an eocount of the 
formation of an “ Evangelical Protestant Deaconessas Institute,” under the presidency 
of Mr, Samuel Alorley and other leading Nonoonformists. 
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OUR COLONIAL POLIOY. 


TS a country claiming to sustain the important part still assumed _ 
by Great Britain in the controversies of the Continental States- 
system, and yet occupying so inconsiderable an area in the map of 
Europe, the right administration of the outlying portions of her 
empire would seam, at first sight, to be a matter of first-rate import- 
ance.- Nevertheless, the desire even to maintain the integrity of that 
empire has not, at the present day, the’ unanimous character of a 
national instinot. Doubts, naturally moident, perhaps, to a period of 
transition in the theory and practice of colonial government, have 
arisen as to the expediency of any continued exercise of imperial 
authority over the dependencies of Great Britain. Misgivings haunt 
the public mind as to the stability of an edifice which seams to be 
founded on a reciprocity of deception, and only to be shored up for 
the time by obsolete and meaningless traditions. These popular 
misgivings, of which it might be as difficult to trace the origin as it 
is to deny the existence, assume various forms, economical and 
political, and sometimes an importance which would not_ otherwise 
belong to them, by an appeal to the publicly expressed sentiments of 
persons in authority. And there are, indeed, problems of colonial 
policy the solution of which cannot, without peril, be indefinitely 
delayed; for though imperial England is doing her best to keep up 
appearances in the management of some half hundred scattered 
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dependencies, the political links which once bound them to each other, 
and to their common centre, are evidently worn out. 


“Und das Band der Stasten werd gehoben, 
Und die alten Formen stursten sin.” 


Economists fail to comprehend the value of outlying provinces which 
garrison their frontiers with our troops, while they exclude our 
manufactures from their markets. Even orthodox politicians, who 
would shrink from a colonial emancipationist as from a pestilent 
heretic, cannot help asking themselves sometimes whether it is 
possible or desirable that these little islands of ours, whose whole area 
scarcely exceeds 130,000 square miles, should for ever retain even a 
nominal dominion over a fifth of the habitable globe. There are 
those who admonish us to be prepared for the inevitable day of sepa- 
ration with treaties, proclamations, or other formal documents, 
reciting, in official phrase, the mutual international consent by which 
the parent state abdicates her sovereignty, and the colony accepts 
her independence ;* but if there be a department of our national 
policy in which we may safely limit our aims to the present hour, 
without attempting to anticipate contingencies wholly beyond our 
control, it is that which regulates our colonial empire. We cannot 
foresee when or for whet cause a colony may choose to part company 
with us, or provide against the unrevealed future. One lesson, how- 
ever, the experience of the past has taught us. It has furnished 
irresistible evidence of the instability of those principles of colonial 
policy which were once deemed to be’ the pillars of our national 
greatness. To retain for the longest possible period, at the smallest 
possible cost, with the greatest possible advantage to ourselves, a 
permanent dominion over the dependencies of our empire, was once 
the problem which occupied the minds of British statesmen. To 
ripen those communities to the earliest possible maturity—social, 
political, and commercial—to qualify them, by all the appliances 
within the reach of a parent state, for present self-government and 
eventual independence, is now the almost universally admitted aim 
of our colonial policy in its dealings with all those dependencies in 
which the preponderance of an Anglo-Saxon element guarantees an 
inherent capacity for freedom. With regard to those provinces of 
our empire to whose present social condition liberty as a principle 
has no application, and for which, in the words of Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill, “there is nothing left but implicit obedience to an Akbar or a 
Charlemagne, if they are so fortunate as to find one,” all we know 
is, that when our soeptre can be no longer supported by our sword, 


* See Lord Bury’s “Exodus of the Western Nations,” vol. iL p. 467; also Mr. 
Thring's “Suggestions for Colonial Reform.” ‘London: 1865. 
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the days of our dominion over those races now owning its sway, which 
will neither submit to our rule nor provide for their own, will be 
numbered. It may perhaps be asked “Do history or experience 
afford us any reasonable ground for expecting the continuous cohe- 
rence of a colonial empire, on any terms, however costly and unpro- 
mising, to the parent state? Are the analogies furnished by the 
records of colonizing states, ancient or modern, in any respect 
encouraging?” Greece, the favourite model of those who affectedly 
deplore the “lost art of colonization,” has simply proved for us that 
groups of emigrants left alone by the parent state may, under 
favourable circumstances, prosper for a time.* Rome, during the 
three centuries from Augustus to Diocletian, threw out strong piquets 
of veterans on the outmost borders of her empire, and called them 
“ colonies,” and when she fell, they all-fell also. The Italian republics 
of the middle ages contributed at a later period another brief and 
brilliant chapter to the history of ephemeral colonization. And when 
the soene of colonial adventure is transferred from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the western coasts of Europe by that romantio 
enterprise which sheds so bright s lustre on the closing years of the 
fifteenth century, its records scarcely seem less discouraging than 
those of the, ancient or medisval world. 

Portugal, which dnce kept the whole coast of the ocean in awe 
from Ohina to Morocco, and could boast of a hundred and fifty 
sovereign princes paying tribute to the treasury of Lisbon, can now 
only number on her colonial roll the Asores and Madeira, Angola 
and Mozambique, with an Indian and a Ohinese factory, and a few 
African slave dépéta. If we turn to Spain, we shall be reminded 
that her dominion on the American continent, which began with the 
sixteenth century, and extended over a period of two hundred years, 
once comprised Mexico, Guatemala, New Grenada, Venezuela and 
Ecuador, Pern, Ohili, Paraguay, and Banda Oriental, and that this 
vast area is now absolutely independent of the parent state, whose 
only remaining colonies are Ouba, Portorico, and the Philippinese— 
if, indeed, the two former are not now in the market for sale to the 
United States, or any other purchaser. If, again, we turn to Holland, 
we shall find that before the close of the seventeenth century she 
numbered among her colonies Ceylon, the Oape of Good Hope, 
Guiana, several islands of the Antilles, five distinct governments 


+ Though the ounsrye, or leader of the Greek colony, who took with him the sacred. i 


( 
rule. (Fide Thucyd, i 56.) The cryporyias of the age of Pericles were military 
allotments of conquered lands, insignificant as compared with the awoixla: in area and. 
importance. z . 
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under a trading company in the Indian Archipelago, and factories 
in India, China, and Japan, but that she now retains as the only 
remnants of her once extended empire Surinam, Curagoa, St. Fusta- 
tius, and some settlements in Sumatra, Java, and the Moluccas. Nor 
will France present any exception to the catalogue of European nations 
whose colonial policy, when tried by the test of endurance, is found 
wanting. The colonies of France embraced, a century ago, half the 
North American continent, comprising the vast and fertile valleys of 
the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, and the Ohio. A French empire in 
the East, which Richelieu had attempted to found, had grown up 
under the more successful auspices of Colbert, and included not only 
Mauritius and Bourbon, but a considerable territory on the continent 
of India. This vast empire has crumbled away, and the only 
surviving colonies of France, besides the comparatively recent 
acquisitions of New Oaledonia and Algiers, are Martinique, Guada- 
loupe, Bourbon, Cayenne, and a few of the smaller Antilles, a dis- 
mantled fortress in Hindostan, and an insignificant dépôt in Mada- 
gascar. Tho colonial dominion which the genius of Colbert could 
originate demanded a more powerful hand than his to maintain and 
to perpetuate ita ascendancy. 

Great Britain alone, among the seven states of modern Europe 
which have at various periods, and with various success, at- 
tempted the occupation and government of distant dominions, still 
retains a large portion of her colonial empire. In its material 
features the policy in which it was originally founded differed but 
little from that of other European nations. To what causes are we 
to ascribe its longer duration, ita wider expansion, and the present 
cohesion of its scattered elements? During the three centuries of its 
rise and progress, from the first attempt to plant colonies in North 
America to the last annexation to our dominions in the Southern 
Seas, an empire has been gradually consolidated, which is the simple 
product of Anglo-Saxon energy, stimulated by every variety of 
motive, political, commercial, and religious, which can actuate man- 
kind—an aggregate of territorial atoms thrown under a single rule by 
the rough chances of war, the subtle agancies of diplomacy, and the 
bold spirit of individual adventure. Every empire which the world 
has yet known has manifested at an earlier stage of its existence than 
Great Britain has already attained, symptoms of dismemberment 
and decay, and the falling off of subject-provinces has been ordi- 
narily the first token of approaching dissolution. Is there any 
known principle of political life’ which history permits us to hope will 
be exceptionally favourable to that cluster of communities which now 
own the rule of England? Amid much that is indistinct in the 
annals of British colonization one fact stands out clear and indis- 
putable, namely, that it has been by the gradual relinquishment of 
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those advantages which have been ordinarily presumed to accrue to 
‘dominant countries from the possession of dependencies, that Great 
Britain has been enabled to retain under her nominal dominion’ 
those distant provinoes of our empire which would have otherwise 
long ago asserted their claims to the dignity of independent princi- 
palities.* 

Tribute, military aid, and exclusive commerce have been the 
three chief advantages which other States have aimed at securing 
to themselves by the retention of their colonial possessions. The 
British dependencies, however, not only contribute nothing towards 
‘the revenues or defence of the parent State, but add three millions 
sterling to the annual costs of the Imperial Government, while the 
‘bonds of mutual interest which once united them with Great Britain 
have been snapped asunder by recent fundamental changes in our 
commercial policy ; and though we may boast of a colonial trade 
representing in exports and importa over £150,000,000 aterling, we 
know very well that so long as we hold our own in the markets of 
the world, we shall have no lack of customers, even if all our colo-: 
nies were cut adrift. “Great Britain,” says Adam Smith, writing 
in 1775, “is perhaps, since the world began, the only State which, 
as it has extended its empire, has only increased ita expenses without 
once augmenting its resources.” Itison these terms that England 
holds, and on these terms is likely to hold, as long as she thinks fit, 
her position as the metropolis of a colonial empire ; a position which - 
as regards the distribution of power, responsibility, and charge has 
no parallel in history. A bargain by which the burdens are allotted 
to one party and the emoluments to another will not, in the nature 
af things, be abruptly: cancelled by the former. The only question 
which occurs to the impartial observer concerning it is that which 
has been repeatedly asked since the days of Adam Smith— Out bono ? 
“Wherefore should an anomaly so barren of advantage to our 
imperial interests be permitted to endure?” To a question so pro- 
pounded it might perhaps be u sufficient reply that the alternatives 
of pecuniary loss and gain do not form the only, or even the primary, 
considerations of enlightened statesmen; and though the affairs of 
empires may indeed be submitted with those of husbandmen and 
manufacturers to the test of the balance-sheet, it is not by this test 
alone that great questions of public policy are to be tried or finally 


_ decided. Monarchical government is a costly institution, but are we 


prepared, therefore, to abandon itP To succour and defend with our 
-Wreagure or our arms British citizens wherever unlawfully oppressed, 
is an expensive and, financially speaking, an unremunerative process, 


eA. This comparative sketch of the pest results of colonisation appeared in the intro- 


duction to a volume on “ Colonial Constitutions,” published by the same author in 1856. 
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Are we, therefore, at once to discontinue a policy which, while it has 
imposed on us enormous burdens, has at the same time given to 
Great Britain a foremost place among the nations of the world P 

It is impossible fairly to appreciate the value of dependencies to a 
parent State without contemplating for a moment the inevitable 
consequences of their abandonment. 

And here let it be understood that we are speaking throughout of 
those dependencies only which fall strictly under the definition of 
colonies. Tho political value of those military and naval posts (such 
as Gibraltar, Malta, Bermuda, &c.) which are maintained for the pre- 
sumed purpose of protecting the courses of our trade, or securing 
access from England to the remoter portions of our empire, rests on 
considerations wholly foreign to our present enquiry, which relates 
solely to the government of colonies properly so called. Let us sup- 
pose, then, that a colony which has not yet attained that political 
vigour which is essential to independence is suddenly out adrift, and 
appropriated by some rival power. A state of war exista or arises 
between that power and Great Britain. Tho markets of the aban- 
doned colony are instantly closed to British trade, which suffers in 
proportion; but this is not all, for if (as would be highly probable 
ın such a cage) publio opinion in the colony is divided, civil war 
ensues, and before the question of allegiance can be decided, all the 
ripening fruits of early civilization are blighted and destroyed. The 
premature and unnatural severance of a parent State from its sub- 
ordinate provinces, whether it be the result of an act of abandon- 
ment on the part of the former, or of an act of rebellion on that of 
the latter, cannot but be permanently calamitous to both so far as 
their material interests are concerned. But to those who regard vast 
empires as created and permitted to exist and expand for some higher 
purpose than the gratification of ambition or the exercise of state- 
craft, the dismemberment of such empires seems nothing lees than 
the disorganization of a mighty machinery designed by God for 
the civilization of mankind. Nor would it be difficult to prove that 
it is the interest no leas than the duty of England to maintain this 
imperial machinery unimpaired. It is not for the sake of tribute, or 
glory, or exclusive commerce that we retain our colonies. It is in 
the distinct anticipation of that independence for which we hope 
eventually to qualify them, and, in the meantime, simply in fulfil- 
ment of an honourable obligation to those emigrants from our shores 
who, under an implied undertaking of temporary protection from 
those perils in which our imperial policy may involve them, have 
planted themselves in remote corners of our empire under the shelter 
of our flag. Nor hasit been our wont to scrutinise too closely the argu- 
ments by which the communities which have voluntarily sought and 
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found prosperity in exile enforce their claims to the protection of our 
arms. Itis enough for us that the planter in Jamaica, the frontier- 
farmer at the Cape, or the squatter in Australia or New Zealand, have 
domiciled themselves of their own accord within the boundaries of the 
British empire. It is this fact which constitutes their claim to be 
shielded against those blows which a foe, stirred up to war by the policy 
of England, might otherwise successfully aim, not at the real author of 
that policy, but at the helpless and guiltless ally whom it might be 
safer and easier to chastise. The day may come when these admitted 
obligations may be so numerous, so wide-spread, and so simul- 
taneously enforced, as to be physically impossible of fulfilment ; and 
it is in the face of such a contingency that the development of that 
spirit of colonial self-reliance of which we have hitherto heard so 
much and seen so little, should be the cardinal aim of our imperial 
policy. The age ishappily past when the colonies were the corpus 
vils of imperial experiments, or the mere fields for the theoretical 
exercise of imperial ingenuity ; let us hope that the day may not be 
distant when practical proofs of self-respect and self-dependence 
shall be substituted for bare profeasions of loyalty and allegiance ; 
and when the distant dependencies of our empire, instead of draining 
the resources of the parent State by a costly political tutelage of 
indefinite duration, shall be raised to the rank of equals and allies, 
the pillars of her national strength, and the monuments of her. 
civilization and her power. 

There are those, indeed, in whose estimate such anticipations aro 
little better than romantic yisions, and whose only hope for England’s 
success in her race with her competitors rests on ridding her of the 
burden of a colonial empire. Among the advocates of this policy 
have been those who have strenuously resisted the dismemberment of 
other states ; nor is the inconsistency of ita supporters at all redeemed 
by the charms of any novelty in the programme from time fo time 
reproduced by the dootrinaires of oolonial emancipation.* The 

+ The extravagant opinions which invariably attend all popular reactions, found an 
echo thirty years ego among the advocates of colonial independence in the House of 
Oommons, and were thus powerfully exposed hy Sir Robert Peel, in a speech on the 
affairs of Canada, January 16, 1688 :— 

“Tt was mid that the majarity of the people of Oanada ware disaffected to the British 
Government, and that therefore, they ought to be released from their allegiance. Let 
not the House forget that we had an extended colonial empire, including India and 
parts of Europe. Let them not forget the extent to which this principle, if admitted, 
might be applied. Lebit be laid down, then, as a principle, that the first expression of 
dimmetiafaction with our Government, and the first instance of resistance to our autho- 
rity, were to be o signal for abandoning our claims to superiority. If we laid down 
that principle would it be limited to colonies? Could it not be applied to integral parts 
of the EmpireP Why might it not be extended to a pert of England df that part 
expressed itself dimatisfied with the rule of England? The fact of dimatiafaction with 
our Government - showed, as the hon. gentleman contended, that the colony had been . 
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administration of distant dependencies ever has been, and ever will be, 
among the most perplexing problems of political science, and when 
aggravated by the incapacity for self-government of native popula- 
tions, vastly outnumbering the dominant race, and infinitely 
diverse in race, language, and religion, assumes an aspect so formid- 
able as to extenuate, if not to justify, the retrogressive policy of 
those who have from time to time urged the immediate abdication of 
a dominion so profitless and inglorious. And if Great Britain could 
cancel the obligations which the past policy of her rulers has 
entailed, recall her legions from the outposts of her empire, haul 
down the standard which floats over her distant provinces, and leave 
her colonists in South Africa, New Zealand, and Jamaica, to adjust 
for themselves all pending and future disputes with their Kaffir, 
Maori, and Negro neighbours, the authorities at the Colonial Office 
might be spared many a perplexing problem, and the Ohancellor of 
the Exchequer might soon perhaps strike off another penny from the 
income-tax. But as these blessings would be purchased at the cost 
of our national honour, it is not very likely that we shall thus 
attempt to cut the knot which we have not the patience or Ingenuity 
to unravel. Assuming the abandonment of distant territories still 
claiming the security of British rule against hostile aggression or 
internal disturbance to be out of the question, our only remaining 
alternative is to face the difficulties involved in their retention. Great 
Britain has undertaken a task to which, in whatever aspect it is 
regarded—-moral, political, or financial—the history of the world 
presents no parallel. 

The British empire (exclusive of India) comprises thirty-five 
colonial governments, or groupsof governments, over fifteen of which 





misgoverned; and then he asked ‘what was the good of ruling over discontented sub- 
jects?’ Why if we were to act on sucha rule of publio conduct, the glory of England 
would in ten years be utterly annihilated. Was this great country prepared to say, on 
the first manifestation of any rebalHous feeling, ‘Separate from us, and estabhsh a 
government for yourselves,’ instead of recalling them to their duty P He thought not. 
If the principle applied to distant possessions it applied also to those which ware nearest 
to this country. Suppose, for instanoe, that the people of the Isle of Wight should fall 
out, and say that they had a right to bo independent; that the rules of this philosophic 
argument were made for small as well os large communities, and that they desired to 
try the system in order to bo relieved from the heavy taxes at present imposed on them ; 
and they might say that they could show many equally small Italian states which 
were well govorned and were prosperous; and that the Channel lying between tham 
and tho mother country, there was no reason why they should not be equally so, or 
should not constitute themselves a small republic with laws and institutions of their 
own. What would tho hon. msmbor say to that? His argument would apply there, 
if it applied at al. But then, seeing that the Isle of Wight might beoome attached to 
France, the hon. member might find it convenient to sey, ‘No. You are exsantial to 
our security from your being contiguous to Portsmouth, and we cannot parmit you to 
be separate.’ But if the principle was good in one oase it would apply to all.” 
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the Crown retains the power of legislation, either directly or through 
nominated councils;* the remaining twenty having received repre- 
sentative institutions varying in form and extent, which have been 
from time to time conferred by charters, orders in oouncil, or Acts of 
Parliament. 

After three centuries of colonisation, Great Britain has still to 
encounter the difficulties which beset despots in the retention of their 
satrapies, as well- as those which have grown, as it were, with the 
gradual progress of colonial emancipation. In the administration of 
those dependencies over which the parent state still retains absolute 
authority problems sufficiently serious still present themselves. But 
in the-case of those in which subordinate representative governments 
have been invested with powers sometimes co-ordinate—often oon- 
‘flicting with our imperial rule, these problems threaten to become 
insoluble. To comprehend under a common dominion within the 
same territory two or more distinct races, each claiming the. main- 
tenance of their respective laws, usages, and religion, so to arbitrate 
between them that they shall dwell side by side in peace, and yet 
have scope for the development of their distinctive nationalities, were 
a task hard enough for an autocrat unfettered by parliaments. How 
shall it be acoomplished amid the jar of rival potentates striving for 
the mastery? So long as our colonial governors were simply the 
representatives of the royal will, surrounded by executive councillors 
owning allegiance to no other suzerain, their chief difficulties were 
those inherent in the distance of time and space interposed between 
the first order and its final execution. But when not only full 
powers were conceded to the colonial assemblies, together with the 
administration and expenditure of their territorial revenues, but they 
were enabled to displace by their vote, whenever they might think 
proper, the executive councillor, by whose aid the representative of 
the Orown was carrying out his imperial instructions, it is obvious 
that the last-named. functionary might at any moment be called upon 
to choose which of his two masters he would obey. The embarrass- 
ments which may beset the Queen’s representative in working out 
the theory of “responsible government,” which appear to have been 
foreseen by Lord J. Russell, when thirty years ago he expressly for- 
bade Lord Sydenham to permit its application to Oanada, have recently 
received so many remarkable illustrations that it may be worth while 
to revert for a moment to the origin of a system which was the pro- 
duct in the first instance not, es is sometimes supposed, of imperial 
statesmanahip, but of colonial agitation. In 1831 an attempt was 


* ‘The Crown colonies are Gibraltar, Malta, Heligoland, Labuan, Ceylon, Hongkong, ' 
the Straits Setilomanta, Mauritius, the West African Sottlementa, St. Helena, Jemaice, 
Trinidad, Bt, Lucia, the Falkland Islanda, and Western Australia. 
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made in Canada to place the executive council on the same tenure 
of responsibility to the assembly of that province which the British 
ministry now occupies in reference to the House of Commons, 
removable, that is to say, by a vote of censure. In a despatch 
addressed to Lord Sydenham, and dated October 14, 1839, Lord J. 
Russell, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, thus expreased 
himself on this subject :— 

“ It appears from Sir George Arthur’s despatches that you may encounter 
much difficulty in subduing the excitement which prevails on the question 
of what is called ‘responsible government.’ I have to instruct you, how- 
ever, to refuse any explanation which may be construed to imply acquiescence 
in the petitions and addresses on this subject. The power for which a 
minister is responsible in England is not his own power, but the power of 
the Crown, of which he is for the time the organ. It is obvious that the 
executive councillor of a colony is in a situation totally different. The 
governor, under whom he serves, receives his orders from the Crown of 
England. But can the Colonial Council be the advisers of the Crown of 
England? Evidently not, for the Crown has other advisers for the same 
fanctions and with superior authority. It may happen therefore that the 
governor receives at one and the same time instructions from the Queen 
and advice from his executive council totally at variance with each other. 
If he is to obey his instructions from England the parallel of constitutional 
responsibility entirely fails; if, on the other hand, he is to follow the 
advice of his council, he is no ‘longer a subordinate officer but an indepen- 
dent sovereign.” 

This despatch was immediately followed by E bearing date 
October 16, 1889, the object of which is stated to be to lay down 
certain rules applicable to Oanada respecting the tenure on which 
offices in the gift of the Crown were then held throughout the 
British colonies. In this second despatch Lord J. Russell instructs 
Lord Sydenham that hereafter the tenure of oertain enumerated 
colonial functionaries, being members of council and heads of admi- 
nistrative departments holding office daring her Majesty’s pleasure, 
would not be regarded as equivalent to a tenure during good beha- 
viour, but that such officers would be called upon to retire from the 
public service “as often as any sufficient motives of public policy 
might suggest the éxpediency of that measure.” This despatch has 
been interpreted to sanction the removal, by votes of censure or other- 
wise, of the members of the executive councils whenever unable to 
command majorities in the representative assemblies, and has thus 
been regarded as the charter of “ responsible government,” in respect 
of which Lord J. Russell had two days previously forbidden Lord 
Sydenham to grant any explanation that might imply acquiescence. 
This system is now not only established and acknowledged in the 
North American provinces, but throughout the chief colonies of the 
Australasian group. Tae principles involved in “ responsible govern- 
ment,” according to the general understanding of that phrase, are 
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nowhere more plainly defined than in the following resolutions passed. ° 
by the House of Assembly of Canada in September, 1841 :— 

“1. That the head of the executive government of the province, being 
within the limite of his government the representative of the sovereign, is 
responsible to the imperial authority alone; but that nevertheless the 
management of our local affairs can only be conducted by, and with the 
assistance, counsel, and information of subordinate officers in the province. 

“2. That in- order to preserve between the different branches ofthe 

rovincial parliaments that harmony which is essential to the peace, 
welfare, and good government of the province, the chief advisers of the 
representative of the sovereign, constituting a provincial administration 
under him, ought to be men possdesed of the confidence of the represent- 
atives of the people, thus affording a guarantee that the well understood 
wishes and interests of the people, which our gracious sovereign has 
declared shall be the rule of the provincial government, will, on all 
occasions, be faithfully represented and advocated.” 


The only formal step by which “responsible government” .is 
usually established in a colony, is the insertion in the governor’s in- 
structions of an unlimited power to appoint new councillors, subject 
formally to the Crown’s confirmation ; it being understood that coun- 
cillors who have lost the confidence of the local legislature will | 
tender their resignation to the governor. It is manifest that the ` 
local administrators of a system so critically devised must be sub- 
jected to the perplexing and ever-recurring conflict of an inconsistent 
allegiance. But, nevertheless, “responsible government” must be 
regarded as an accomplished political fact—a system the success or 
failure of which in any-given colony. must mainly depend on the tact 
and talent of the Queen’s representative. The same causes which 
have led to government by party in almost all countries in which 
representative government exists at all, already operate in the more 
advanced dependencies of the British Orown. + 

“ Men desire,” says Adam’ Smith, “to have some share in the manage- 
ment of public affairs chiefly on account of the importance which it gives 
ak Upon the power which the greater part of the leading man, the 

of every country, have of preserving or defending their 

aoe importance, depends the stability and duration of every system 

af government. In the attacks which these leading men are continually 

making upon the importance of one another. and in the defence of their 
own, consists the whole play of domestic faction and ambition.” í 

The chief difficulty in the practical working of free colonial con- 
stitutions arises from the deficiency of material—that is, of men 
uniting the qualifications of leisure, capacity, and inclination for the 
task of legislation. “ Stateamanship,” says the biographer of Lord 
Metcalfe (and the remark applies not to Canada alone, but to all the 
British colonies), “ has not risen to an independent position, but- is 
an appendage to the more certain support of professional occupation.” 
To work out the problem of “responsible government” in a colony 
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where the leading men, instead of præsing into the ranks of public 
life, shrink from its unattractive risks on the various pleas of 
“urgent private affairs,” would be indeed an Herculean task, even 
if the instructions originally framed for the guidance of colonial 
governors in this behalf had been as distinct as they were contra- 
dictory and obsoure. To prescribe certain abstract principles of 
government suggested by the ancient usages of the British consti- 
tution to the Queen’s representative in a distant colony, was a com- 
paratively easy task; but we can scarcely be surprised if the adap- 
tation of those principles to states of society. to which they were 
utterly inapplicable, should have sometimes baffled the administrative 
powers of the most distinguished civil servants of the Orown.* It 
will probably be admitted by all who have watched, whether with 
favour or disapproval, the working of responsible government since 
ita first introduction in Oanada a quarter of a century ago, that it 
is, to say the least of it; a system tending to reduce to the minimum 
the prerogatives of the Crown. Such a result will, perhaps, be its 
chief praise and justification in the estimate of those who regard the 
eventual independence of the colonies as the great aim and object of 
imperial policy. Its practical difficulties, however, which were fore- 
seen by its reputed inventor in 1839, have been since sufficiently 
illustrated. Neither by Lord Sydenham, nor by his three successors, 
was it put in action; and it was not until Lord Elgin became 
governor-general, in 1847, that he commenced the process of “ giving 
his confidence ” to each executive council in turn, retaining, at the 
same time, through all changes of his policy, the confidence of his 
sovereign. Nowhere, perhaps, shall we find a more striking example 
of the embarrassments which may beset the Queen’s representative 
in working out the theory of responsible government, than in New 
Zealand. Throughout the brief but tempestuous annals of that 
colony, comprising even now little more than a quarter of a century, 
the energies of the parent state have been exhausted in efforts, 
hitherto ineffectual, to adjust the everlasting disputes of the European 
and native populations. Twice during that short period has the 
same officer, Sir George Grey, been summoned somewhat abruptly 
to New Zealand from other governments—from that of South 
Australia in 1845, from that of the Oape of Good Hope in 1861— 
on the simple ground of his supposed qualifications for dealing with 
native races and the problems arising out of their treatment. The 
policy of Sir G. Grey and its results form no part of our present 
inquiry, except so far as they may illustrate the accumulated diffi- 

+ Vids Sir O. Metcalfe’s celebrated reply to the Wardan and Councillors of the Gare 
districte Kaye, vol. i. p. 683.5 
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culties which have attended each advancing stage of colonial self- 
government. 

During his first administration, which closed before “ responsible 
government” was full-blown in New Zealand, we find the governor 
adjusting, with some apparent success, the disputes between antago- 
nistic interests. Whatever tact and special aptitude for this business 
he may have possessed had at all events fair play. With few re- 
strictions, he was (so far as native policy was concerned) an autocrat, 
whose fiat was law, except in those rare instances in which it might 
be reversed or modified by the home authorities. Oontrast this com- 
paratively calm political horizon with the storma which greeted the 
same governor on his return, only a few years later, to resume his 
former administration. It was not only that a newly-elected legis- 
lature, flushed with successful conflicts with his predecessor, had been 
in the meantime substituted for the tractable machinery which had 
before proved the unresisting instrument of his will, but even the 
native policy which he had been specially commissioned to regulate 
was gradually drifting from his control. The functionaries to whom, 
under various titles, the protectorship of native rights and lands 
was officially committed, scarcely knew whether they owed allegiance 
to the home authorities in Downing Street or to the colonial ministry 
in Auckland. The same might almost be said of the large army of 
imperial troops which, though nominally commanded by imperial 
‘officers, and drawing its pay from the imperial treasury, was, by the 
mysterious workings of responsible government, compelled to march 
or halt with marionnette-like obedience to the colonial managers who 
pulled the wires. Thus it came to pass that while the Waikato 
chieftains were laying in abundant supplies of powder and copper- 
caps illegally purchased from colonial traders, deepening their rifle- 
pite and strengthening the stockades which surrounded their forest 
fastnesses, the governor and his executive councillors were brandish- 
ing in each other’s faces the “ memoranda” of their quarrels; while 
the Commander of ‘the Forces and the Deputy-Commissary- General 
were wrangling with the civil power over the tactics by which they 
were to terminate a war which the Secretary of State hud already 
triumphantly assured the House of Commons to be “ virtually at an 
end.” 

But if New Zealand furnishes the most conspicuous, because the 
most costly, illustration of the perplexities which have been the 
growth of responsible government, the history of our South-African, 
North-American, and West-Indian Colonies is by no means barren 
of similar examples. The sanguine statesmen who triumphantly 
founded “ colonial self-government” a quarter of a century ago, and 
contrasted the system of which they were the sponsors with the 
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monopolies and restrictions it superseded, fancied perhaps that they 
had solved once and for ever all the perplexities of parent states in 
the administration of their dependencies. Time, however, and expe- 
rience have taught us that colonial constitutions, dashed off in the 
freeat and boldest style by the ready pen of a Secretary of State, and 
conferring all but independence on our distant provinces, may yet 
fail to secure the cardinal conditions of all good government. It 
would, no doubt, be a mistake to ascribe to any inherent infirmity 
in representative institutions the occasional abdications of popular 
righta of which the memorials from the province of Auckland, and 
from Vancouver Island some years ago, and the more recent political 
suicide of the Jamaica legislature, afford conspicuous illustrations. 
The success or failure of colonial self-government must, of course, 
depend on the special circumstances of the communities in which it 
is inaugurated; and it has hitherto bean in the government of 
coloured races, or of colonies containing a large native element, that 
our main difficulties have arisen. And where self-government has 
obviously broken down in any portion of our empire, the causes of 
its failure cannot but challenge the attention of British statesmen. 

In the case of Jamaica it would be scarcely neceasary to cast about 
for motives of a very recondite nature as influencing the handful of 
electors (forming a proportion of about 30 to each representative, 
and little more than 1 in 200 to the whole population of the island) 
in their formal renunciation of privileges which the traditions of two 
centuries had failed’ to invest with any precious associations. The 
contrast presented by the comparatively prosperous Orown colonies of 
Ceylon, Mauritius, Trinidad, and British Guiana, which yielding the 
same products and lying within nearly the same latitudes, had not 
only survived the ordeals of free labour and free trade, but had 
attained a high average of agricultural and commercial wealth, 
was in itself sufficient to raise a doubt in the mind of the bankrupt 
Jamaica planter as to the material value of his representative insti- 
tutions. A legislative assembly so absolutely intolerant of all exe- 
cutive control as to claim for all its members collectively the powers 
and fonctions of a ministry of finance, and at the same time so 
sublime in its conceptions of freedom as to refuse to accept responsible 
government on the Canadian model, as a compromise for the political 
chaos which made Jamaica a by-word and reproach among free 
colonies, could scarcely be expected to survive the shock whenever 
the artillery of public opinion should be directed agairist a fabrio so 
frail and indefensible. The Imperial Parliament, by indorsing the 
verdict by which the Jamaica législature had voluntarily terminated 
its miserable existence, only echoed the unanimous judgment of all 
who had watched its gradually increasing imbecility since Lord 
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-Melbourne vainly attempted in 1839 to accomplish that which Lord 
Ruasell’s government was at last permitted to attain in 1866. 
Whether the moral or material benefits we may be able to confer 
on Jamaica may prove equivalent to the cost of its tenure as a Crown 
colony, whether the antagonism of the two races, aggravated by 
recent events, may prove a bar to any expedients for the develop- 
ment of its resources, or the elevation of ita people, are problems: 
awaiting a solution which time only can afford. In the meantime, 
though the peremptory action which the almost unanimous demand 
‘of our colonista in Jamaica has forced on the Imperial Government 
may form no precedent for our dealings with other colonies which 
any temporary caprice may incline to rid themselves of the burdens 
and privileges of self-government, the case of Jamaica as it stands 
simply teaches us what we have already learned in nearly all our 
tropical dependencies. The materials for the construction of repre- 
sentative institutions are in those colonies almost uniformly wanting. 
In Barbadoea, for instance (to take a favourable example), the total 
population in 1862, according to the census of the previous year, was 
52,727, of whom 16,594 only were white. The number of registered 
electors was 1,188, of whom only 148 voted for the 24 members of 
the Assembly, giving an average of 6 electors for each member. : The 
two members for Bridgetown were returned by less than a tenth of 
the registered electors. In Tobago the total population in the same 
year was 15,410. Thenumber of registered electors was 216, of whom 
89 voted for the 16 members, giving'an average of 65 electors for 
each. However convenient personally to candidates for parliamentary 
honours in these colonies may be the absence of all competition 
which this state of things implies, it certainly cannot be accepted as 
indicating a very healthy or vigorous tone of political life in commu- 
nities so circumstanced, in which representative government, though 
long tried. has been hitherto found utterly wanting in all good result. 
Nor has the experiment of negro self-government tried by Lord Grey 
in 1852 on the Gold Coast afforded much encouragement to thoee who 
may have formed a sanguine estimate of the political capabilities of 
the African. In the complete collapse of this well-meant project, as 
narrated by Oolonel Ord, in his evidence before the Committee of 
1865, on the West African Settlements, we have only one of the many 
proofs which our colonial history affords of the hopelesaness of all 
attempts to transplant institutions which have been the gradual 
growth of modern Europe to an uncongenial atmosphere and soil. 
But if the machinery of self-government has proved inadequate 
. to the maintenance of British power over the stationary races oopa- 
prised within our empire, of which the negro is the most conspicuous 
example, not less embarrassing is the reconciliation of conflicting 
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rights between our colonists and those rapidly perishing but still 
formidable tribes which are nominally amenable to our rule. 

It is painfully interesting to trace the successive failures of all the 
hitherto tried experiments on the part of European governments for 
the protection and advancement of the native races of the world. 
Under the preasure of influences which it has been the fashion to 
ridicule as fanatical, but which have always gained credit for earnest- 
ness and sincerity, the Government of the day has from time to time 
set itself to counteract, if possible, the agencies that were at work 
for the extinction of the native races in the Britiah empire. Various 
experiments were accordingly attempted in those colonies in which 
any considerable native element still survived, with the view of 
nursing and protecting the aborigines. Land reserves were set 
apart, within the precincts of which European colonization was inter- 
dicted. Native protectors under various titles were appointed. Par- 
liamentary grants were voted, to be expended sometimes in schemes 
of industrial training, sometimes in the miscellaneous benefactions, in 
the distribution of which imperial England played the Lady Bountiful 
with Kaffirs, Maories, and Red Indians in the outlying parishes of 
her empire. To characterize these benevolent contrivances as 
uniformly resultless and futile would imply a forgetfulness of the 
indirect advantages derived from all failures of well-meant efforts to 
remedy real evils, in eliminating from the catalogue of prescriptions 
and panacewas those which have been tried and found wanting. But 
if the petting and patronizing policy by which Great Britain has 
attempted for more than half a century to coax her savage subjects 
into loyalty, to compensate them for the sufferings of their fore- 
fathers, and to allure them into the paths of civilization, be tested 
by the practical ordeal of results, whatever doubts we may still 
entertain as to any possible euthanasia for the brown man, all 
hopes of solving the problem of his preservation by insulation from 
European contact will be assuredly abandoned. In six years, from 
1856 to 1862, upwards of £220,000 was spent in the Cape Colony in 
“oivilizing the Kaffirs ;” and though this amount is small indeed in 
comparison with that which, within a far less period of time has been 
devoted to their destruction, it would be difficult, we fear, to show 
any value received for either expenditure by the Oolonial Govern- 
ment in the political tractability or material progress of the frontier 
tribes. If we turn from South Africa to North America or New 
Zealand, we shall find that bounties to native races have been 
attended with very much the same results in all portions of our 
empire. Another, and, in its effects, very unfortunate feature of the 
philanthropic policy alluded to has been a very extensive manufacture 
of treaties with native tribes, in which an equal capacity with our- 
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- selves for all purposes of contracta has been assumed to exist in the 
coloured races with which international bargains have been made. 
If these arrangements had been uniformly understood to be, what in 
many cases they really were, a mere diplomatio pastime carried on 
between the Queen’s representative and a set of tattooed and 
feathered chieftains for the innocent amusement of the high 
contracting parties, they would only be objectionable in so far as 
they are childish and ridiculous; but when we bear in mind that 
these bargains have been for the most part extracted from the feeble 
and ignorant by the dominant and educated race, and that they are 
often, as in the case of the treaty of Waitangi, executed by bar- 
barians in the full conviction that by these presents valuable ‘and 
substantial rights are solemnly guaranteed by the stronger to the 

-weaker power, the mischievous consequences of obligations of such 
a nature, lightly undertaken and lightly violated, cannot possibly be 
over-estimated. It may, indeed, have been beyond the power of 
British law to punish as he deserved the colonial land-shark who, for 
some trumpery consideration of beads, sugar-plums, or red blankets, 
swindled the unsuspecting native out of his territorial birthright ; 
but when we read of more than a hundred treaties with West African 

' chieftains during the last century of British rule, and of all the con- 

temporary quarrels on the Gold Ooast, at Lagos, and elsewhere, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that these illusory documenta, 

whether purporting to secure protection, amity, or territorial rights 
to the patronized power, are, in fact, so many registered and attested 
pretexta for oppression on the one side and insurrection on the other. 

But the administrative blunders ‘we may have committed in our 

attempts to govern coloured races, however serious may have been 

their congequences, stand apart from the category of problems pre- 
sented by the every-day phases of our colonial policy. 

There are, of course, local and special difficulties attending the 
retention of such colonies as New Zealand, British Kaffraria, and 
the Oape, which no civil institution, however cleverly contrived, can 
overcome. If Great Britain chooses to undertake Kaffir-hanting in 
impenetrable thorn forests with regiments of lancers, or the capture ` 
of Maories burrowing in subterranean labyrinths by the regular 
appliances -of military engineering, no conceivable constitution can 
avert the inevitable disasters of communities in which bush and 
border warfare at imperial cost are the speculation of one-half the 
inhabitants for the destruction of the:other. Nor, again, is it very 
likely that colonial governments in which the line which separates 
the area of civil from that of military authority is either so faintly 
drawn, or so recklessly transgressed, as to lead to official squabbles 
between governors and military officers at moments when our 
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imperial power hangs by the slenderest thread, will present very 
satisfactory administrative results.* 

Half the difficulties ordinarily assumed to be inseparable accidents 
of colonial government might be more accurately set down to a reck- 
leas disregard of the elementary principles essential to the existence 
of any government at all. The grand problem of British policy is 
to ascertain the minimum of actual government by which the central 
authority can be so maintained as to produce the result of internal 
order. 

Over-governing is the besetting sin of new communities, and if 
they happen to stand in the position of dependencies this disposition 
to dabble in constitution-making is ordinarily accompanied with 
excesive sengitiveness of imperial intervention. But difficult as it 
may be for the home authorities to do well the little which they 
ought to do at all in the matter of colonial administration, there is 
one course which, though not unfrequently urged by high-handed 
theorists, will be at once dismissed as wholly impracticable by all 
thoughtful politicians. An attempt to revoke, against the will of 
colonists to whom they have been conceded, the privileges which 
they enjoy, is not likely to be tried twice in British history. It is 
too late to say that self-government ought to have been bought by 
our colonists on the terms of fighting their own battles and paying 
their own bills. Self-government, unless voluntarily surrendered by 
those to whom it has been conceded, is practically irrevocable. The 
only pretext for a reactionary policy is one which involves a libel on 
the whole European population of our free colonies. If they were 
really incapable when enfranchised of maintaining law and order 
within their territories, the concession to them of the powers of 
self-government was something worse than a mistake. If civiliza- 
tion had done so little for those to whom the first working of their 
miniature parliaments was committed, as to leave them open to the 
suspicion, not merely of misgoverning, but of plundering and mur- 
dering races which the constitutions granted to them had actually 
included within their pale, it was nothing less than a’crime of the 
deepest dye to have entrusted privileges so vast to communities 80 
incapable of exercising them aright. But our colonial history 
utterly negatives a presumption so unjust both to the donors and to 
the recipients of the free institutions under which, even in spite of 
chronic civil war in some cages and of the dearth of good political 


* The undignified, we had almost said discreditable, controversies which have been 
reported to Parhament from New Zealand and Jamaica, between commanders of the forces 
and the Quean’s representatives, at periods of alleged imminent peril to both colonies, 
are only samples of what may happen at any time when tho causes operating in the 
cases adrorted to may be combined. 
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materials in all, our colonies have attained in so short a space of time 
so remarkable a measure of p i 

If we erred in giving ‘heat RA freedom. too soon, it is 
not by unseasonable intervention now that we can remedy the evil 
For, better for worse, three-fourths of the British dependencies are 
practically free, But even if the residue of imperial prerogative 
wore far larger than it is, its exercise beyond hn occasional veto on an 
ill-considered colonial Act or ordinance would cause far greater evils 
than it would prevent. The Secretary of State for the Ooloniee, who 
rarely holds office long enough to be able to assert with confidence his ' 
authority,* has no English public opinion, founded on facta and 
expressed through Parliament, for his guidance in an emergency. 
Constituencies which suppose themselves to be wholly uninterested in 
colonial policy are for the most part misinformed respecting it, and 
their representatives faithfully reflect their ignorance. Hence it 
comes to pass that no department of the executive is so well supplied 

, with impracticable theories and visionary suggestions, which states- 
men best consult their own credit and the interests of the publio 
service by disregarding. 

Among the theories which have from time to time been started on 
colonial policy some are nevertheless so plausible as to challenge con- 
sideration. Foreseeing the day when the bonds which now unite the 
scattered provinces of the empire will be worn out, men set them- 
selves to forge new links of union between the dependencies and the 
parent state. The representation of the colonies in the Imperial 
Parliament was advocated before the American Revolution on the 
high authority of Adam Smith,+ but ‘though the suggestion has — 
been repeatedly renewed, there are now few persons of any colonial 
experience by,whom it is regarded in any other light than as a 
pleasing but impracticable vision, and the notion has been dropped 
altogether. If the delegation of full power to local legislatures had 
not superseded the necessity for such a contrivance, distance in some 

_ cases and the lack of political material in others, would be insuper- 
able obstacles to its adoption. 

* Within a single yeer—from Nov., 1854 to Nov., 1866, the duties of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies were discharged by no fewer than seven successive ministers: 
the Duke of, Newcastle, Sir George Grey, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Lord J. Rumell, Lard 
Palmerston, Sir W. Molesworth, and Mr. Labouchere. 

“ + “If each colony were permitted to send such a number of representatives as 

suited the propartion of its contributions to the public revenue of the empire, a new > 
method of soquirmg importance—a new and more dassling object of ambion— 
would be presented to the leading men of each colony. Instead of peddling for the 
‘Hitle prises which are to be won in what may be called the paltry raffles of oolony, 
faction, they might then hope, from the preaumption which men naturally have in their 
ability and good fortune, to draw some of the great prises which sometimes come from 

the wheel of the great state lottery of British politios.”— Feats sea be a 

a7. 
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The same causes which have until recently hindered the political 
amalgamation of the North American colonies operate still more 
powerfully in the case of the Australian group, and with tenfold force 
do they militate against the notion of combining fifty subordinate 
governments, scattered over the whole world, in one central system 
of imperial representation. Colonial confederation is indeed in 
some quarters rather a popular and fashionable idea just now; how 
it will work remains to be proved. The difficulties of starting it are 
sufficiently obvious. The moment you propose to cluster together 
half-a-dozen dependencies, a whole crop of rivalries and jealousies, to 
be reconciled and adjusted, instantly springs up. Where shall be 
the head-quarters of the Queen’s representativeP Which, out of 
half-a-score of colonial cities, shall be the favoured metropolis of your 
newly-formed government? How many disappointed competitors 
for that honour, hitherto centres of petty provinces, will submit to be 
vestryized and to sacrifice the local importance and pecuniary profit 
they have hitherto enjoyed? It is not surprising that the Imperial 
Government, shrinking from thankless and self-imposed. arbitrations 
on entllees disputes of this nature, should have left it rather to the 
communities principally interested to originate these colonial com- 
binations. For even where local and central institutions have been 
simultaneously created by one and the same legislative Act, and the 
limits of municipal and federal power have been defined by specifie 
enactments, harmonious action as between the central government 
and its satellites has proved difficult of attainment. The diverse 
interests of its nine provinces, the difficulties of intercolonial com- 
munication, and the onerous costs of a double government, render 
the federal constitution of New Zealand, even after a fifteen years’ 
trial, a still doubtful experiment. In our Australian provinces, not- 
withstanding an occasional ventilation of the topic, confederation has 
scarcely passed beyond the domain of colonial newspaper writera and 
pemphleteera. In South Africa, though rather colossal projects of 
combining with our own colonies of the Oape and Natal, the Trans- 
Vaal Republico, and the Free State, have bean sometimes hinted at in 
high quarters, the hostility with which the fasion of British Kaffraria 
with the Cape was opposed, together with the constant agitation for 
the severance of the east and west provinces of the latter colony, do 
not present any indications very favourable to schemes of South 
African federation. 

In North America, indeed, an example has been set which is in 
some quarters regarded as most auspicious for the future prospects of 
colonial confederation. 

The movement which culminated in the Quebeo Conference, in 
October, 1864, and the resulta of which have since been embodied in 
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the imperial Aot, 30 Vict. cap. 3, has, by the union of the maritime 
provinces with Oanada, created, under the designation of a “do- 
minion,” a new state in North America, comprising an area about 
equal to that of Europe, with a population of about four millions, 
an aggregate revenue in sterling of about four millions and a half, 
a debt of about sixteen millions, and carrying on a trade (including 
exports, imports, and international commerce) of about twenty-eight 
millions sterling per annum. If we consider the relative positions of 
Canada and the maritime provincese—the former possessing a vast 
and fertile back’oountry but no good harbours, the latter possessing 
: good harbours but no back country ; the former an unlimited supply 
of cereals but no minerals, the latter an unlimited supply of iron 
and coal, but little agricultural produce—the commercial advantages 
of union between states so ciroumstanced are too obvious to need: 
comment. Politically speaking, it is equally manifest that a con- 
federation with an aggregate population of four millions can more 
cheaply and effectually provide for its civil government, and for its 
defence, if necessary, against foreign attack or internal disturbance, 
than the four isdlated communities which have been thus combined. 
The real difficulties of the scheme consist in the due adjustment of the 
threefold relations between the imperial, federal, and local governments, 
which the creation of this vast confederation must involve. Now, 
for the first time in our colonial history, four provinces (with power 
to add to their number),’in all of which responsible government is 
an established rule of administration, propose to suparadd to their 
existing parliaments e superior and central machinery, in which the 
same system of government by party is to prevail under the nominal 
rule'of the Queen’s representative. The practical question we have 
now to aak is—looking at the hitches and dead-locks to which this 
system seems to be liable when applied to one colony alone—how will 
it work when half-a-dozen “responsible governments” are called 
upon to act in combination P 

Assuming even that all goes ¢moothly, the superaddition of a 
federal parliament to the existing institutions must of course increase 
the ordinary difficulties of constitutional government in all new 
countries where the supply of statesmen is unequal to the demand. 
The legislative crew of the British North America will not be 
less (including the ‘local councils and assemblies) than six or seven 
hundred hands, all told. Allowing for the frequent change of officers 
of all ranks, the question of keeping up the complement with so 
slender a political reserve to fall back upon may be serious; this, 
however, is the affair of the colonists themselves. What we have to 
fear, and if possible to guard against, is the constant peril of a three- 
fold conflict of authority, implied in' the very existence of a federation 
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of dependencies, retaining, as now proposed, any considerable share 
of intercolonial independence. We may schedule as we please 
“local” and “general” topics of legislation; we may define with 
the utmost possible distinctness the limits of each, or the concurrent 
authority of both governments; we may equitably adjust financial 
liabilities, and allot to the central and provincial authorities their 
respective spheres of power over future redistributions and rearrange- 
ments, but it is on the accuracy and sharpness with which the 
prerogatives of the federal executive are defined, that the success 
and permanence of a constitution, necessarily clogged with checks 
and counterpoises, must eventually depend. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the local parliaments, with their rosponsible “ ministers,” 
will consent at once to be reduced to the rank of a parochial vestry, 
but it is by this process alone, or by their voluntary surrender of 
a very large share of the powers now left in their hands, that we 
can hope for a real consolidation of the provinces of British North 
America. 

If, as has been alleged, a legislative union is unattainable, because 
inconsistent with due securities for the rights guaranteed to the 
French Canadians by treaty, or by the Quebec Act, and federation 
is therefore the only alternative, the vital question -for those ‘who 
have to work this constitution is, how the inherent weakness of all 
federations can in this instance be cured, and the central government 
armed with a sovereignty which may be worthy of the name, It ia 
the essence of all good governments to have somewhere a true 
sovereign power. A sovereignty which ever eludes your grasp, which 
has no local habitation, provincial or imperial, is, in fact, no govern- 
ment at all Sooner or later the shadow of authority which is 
reflected from an unsubstantial political idea, must cease to have 
power among men. It has been assumed by those who take a 
sanguine view of this political experiment, that its authors have 
steered clear of the rock on which the Washington Confederacy has 
well nigh split. But if the weakness of the central government is 
the rock alluded to, it is to be feared that unleas in clear water or 
smooth seas, the pilot who steers this new craft will need a more 
perfect chart than the resolutions of the Quebec Conference, or the 
Act which has since embodied them, afford, to secure him against 
the risks of navigation. 

Tt is true, that instead of a President elected every four years, we 
have a Governor-General appointed by the Queen every six. It is 
true also that the area of his nominal dominion presents now no 
topic more formidable than the expiring jealousies of race between 
our French and English colonists to impair the harmony of the 
British federation. It is true that we have also now genuine aspira- 
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‘tions of personal devotion to the sovereign, which were wanting to 
those who first organized the constitution which resulted in the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776., But it is in the rapid ratio 
of progress at which our colonista have advanced since that period, 
and in their increasing sense of capacity for self-government, that 
we shall find our main difficulty in stranding together the thin 
threads of authority which their spontaneous loyalty Sars, as it 
‘were, the sovereign of Great Britain to retain. 

Over and above the liabilities and perils which her nominal 
dominion has ‘hitherto involved, the Queen has now accepted the 
invidious fonctions of an arbitrator in the event of disputes between 
the associated states and the federal authorities; and if the equivalent 
in honour or power to be derived by the Crqwn from the acceptance 
of so perilona an authority were to be weighed in the balance with 
the more than commensurate risks, the safety and dignity of the 
proffered position might be very questionable. But it is impossible 
to regard this federation in any other light than that of a transition 
stage to eventual independence, and in this view the precise form 
which imperial sovereignty may for the time being assume becomes 
a matter of comparatively secondary importance. There are those, 
perhaps, who, if the choice were offered to them, might prefer an 
SRE vice-royalty to an independent constitutional monarchy, 

ted under a prince of the blood-royal of England, to the 
Soul to which they believe themselves to be drifting, and which 
the experience of the Federal States, already burdened by a public 
debt not far short of that which Great Britain has accumulated in 
two centuries, proves to be rather an expensive luxury. But what- 
ever course may be adopted, the subsisting relations between Great ` 
Britain and her Transatlantic provinces would remain unchanged, 
and the responsibilities of the former practically undiminished, for 
with a long land frontier-line absolutely indefensible, with points 
of possible dispute bristling on all sides, with the north-west 
boundaries of Canada still undefined, with the vast region which 
lies between the Red River and the Rocky Mountains left without 
any government at all, unless that of the irresponsible agenta of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company be deemed worthy of the name—with all these 
elements of political difficulty hanging over our Transatlantic depen- 
dencies, this is not precisely the moment when (whatever form of 
government they may choose) our imperial engagements could be 
lightly shaken off. And it is not certainly in the spirit of the 
economist, who desires to get rid, on the best possible terms, of a 
ptofitleas estate, that the Government and Parliament of England 
have approached the important problems arising out of the inevitable 
‘reconstruction of our colonial policy. 
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Having accepted, at the instance of enlightened colonial reformers 
at home, the full responsibility for the defence of their dependencies 
abroad from perils arising from the effects of imperial policy, the 
British Government have never ahrunk from that responsibility. 
But while voluntarily accepting the burdens inseparable from their 
costly and now profitleas inheritance, the statesmen of England, 
aiming no longer, as of old, to retain in helpless minority those com- 
munities of her empire which combine the powers and qualifications 
of free states, hail with no feelings of apprehension or regret each 
symptom of nascent independence as it may disclose itself. By our 
past colonial policy we have surrendered the prerogatives no less 
than the emoluments of empire, and their relinquishment has been 
based on a deliberate consideration of the best interests both of the 
mother country and her provinces. 

It is not to North America alone, but to all our distant dominions 
in Australasia, South Africa, and elsewhere, that this principle 
applies. Nor is its application limited or affected by the peculiar 
conditions of those dependencies in which the presence of unamal- 
gamated native races has been suffered to afford a pretext for an 
exceptional retention of imperial power. 

But though no vestige of ancient jealousies can be traced in our 
colonial administration of to-day, the people of England have no 
desire to snap asunder abruptly the, slender links which still unite 
them with their Trans-oceanic fellow-subjecta, or to shorten by a 
single hour the duration of their common citizenship. By strength- 
ening the ties which still remain, they would rather aim at converting 
into a dignified alliance an undignified because unreal subserviency. 
History has warned them that it is not by futile attempts to retain 
in an inglorious subjection its scattered satrapies that the real great- 
ness of a nation can be advanced, but rather by an attitude of watch- 
fulness for the dawning of that inevitable day when “the years of 
their apprenticeship shall have been passed, and Nature shall have 


pronounced them free.” 
Agrnor Mors. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND “THE PHYSICAL 
BASIS OF LIFE.” 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY’S discourse on “The Physical Basis of 
Life,” recently published in the Fortnightly Review, continues 

to attract extraordinary attention. The scientific eminence of the 
writer, his manifest ingenuousness and honesty, and the extreme sim- 
plicity of the conception (so far as it touches material life) which he 
has formed and presents to his, readers, account for the: profound 
interest which has been so widely created. There is an irresistible 
charm in the open, lucid, and vigorous exposition which he pre- 
sents of a theory, in itself singularly beautiful and captivating, but 
quite apart from some of the conclusions with which he unhappily 
connects it. The strong tendency of the intellect—strongest in 
minds of the highest power and oultivation—is ever to unify the 
complex and to reduce the manifold and the discordant to simplicity 
and law. Thirty years ago, or more, admiring audiences, including 
many of the gravest and wisest chiefs of the modern Athens, listened 
to a youthful votary of science, disooursing of the primitive, essential 
unity of the material creation, and maintaining that all the endless 
forms and kinds of material substance had their origin in one simple 
created element. The late Dr. Samuel Brown, a true genius and a 
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noble and beautifol man, died prematurely after years of suffering, 
and left his fond theory unestablished. But it is possible that science 
may yet demonstrate to be true what was only the conjectural specu- 
lation of an aspiring soul, and at the least, there is nothing unreason- 
able or at all unlikely in the conception that the innumerable varie- 
ties of matter may have all originated in one primitive substance, 
capable of undergoing endless transmutations, conversions, decays, 
and reconstructions. 

Professor Huxley has demonstrated beyond all question, the esen- 
tial unity of all Aving matter, and has shown conclusively that there 
is a substance, one substance, which is the invariable basis of material 
life, in which it begins and by which it is sustained and continued, 
and that this substance is essentially the same in all material living 
beings or things—in the lichen on the rook, the fungus, the tree, the 
animaloule, the reptile, the fish, the bird, the beast of the field, and 
the man. At the same time one regrets here an occasional unguarded- 
neæs and laxity of expression, perfectly undesigned, but calculated to 
mislead, and conveying much more than the premises justify. The 
writer is no materialist ; he believes in living minds, as well as living 
bodies, and in a living God, a pure Spirit. But we meet now and 
again with such wide and loose modes of speech as the following: “a 
kind of matter common to all koing beings,” “protoplasm is the 
formal basis of ali hfe,” “all living powers are cognate,” “ all living 
Jorms are fundamentally of one character.” No, by no means. There 
are living beings, not material ; there is life, which has its basis in no 
protoplasm; there are living powers, not cognate, but fundamen- 
tally dissimilar ; and there are forms of life which have nothing im 
common with those which meet the eye. 

It is essential to keep perpetually in mind that the one subject of 
Professor Huxley’s discourse is material hife and that alone—life in 
matter, Aoing matter, as distinguished from dead, inorganio matter.. 
It is found that a complex substance, called in scientific language 
protoplasm, is the basis of living matter, —thst is, it is the beginning 
of this form of life, and the invariable and indispensable condition of 
its continuance. It is quite possible that science has not, even in 
this, made its last discovery, and that a simpler and remoter issue may- 
yet crown the patience and the genius of future explorers. But so- 
far as observation has yet reached, there is no living matter except in. 
the presence of this protoplasm, and science for the moment has. 
announced her ultimate finding, that all living matter begins anc 
continues in a substance which is essentially the same in all planta of 
all orders, and in all animals of all species, and amidst innumerable 
varieties of forms and powers and destinies. 

To me the analysis of protoplasm and the story of its formation, 
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of its deaths and resurrections, of its activities and of its results, are 
exquisitely beautiful and simple. I accept them implicitly, as facts 
ascertained by an accompliehed and faithful witness. Experiment 
brings out that this complex substance can be resolved into the four 
elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, but it proves at 
the same time that these in their simple state cannot be assimilated. 
The combination of carbon with oxygen forms carbonic acid, the 
combination of hydrogen with oxygen forms water, and the combina- 
tion of hydrogen with nitrogen forms ammonia. It is these com- 
pounds—carbonic acid, water, and ammonia—and. not the uncom- 
pounded elements, which all plants take in, and it is from these that 
are produced the protoplasm, by which their own lives and the lives 
of all animals, man included, are sustained. Science is almost 
sublimated into poetry when the vital element, this protoplasm, a 
semi-fluid, is described as lining the inner surface of the tiny hair of 
the nettle, moving in ceaseless activity, with its countless granules, 
pouring in rapid streams, in the same or in opposite directions, the 
streams sometimes meeting in conflict till one forces its way, and 
carries the other along with it, whirling and rushing and roaring 
like another Maelstroom, had we only organs acute enough to see 
and hear. And all this has ita higher counterpart in the activities 
of the animal kingdom. But plants are the only producers of living 
protoplasm out of inorganic matter, so that ultimately all material 
life, animal as well as vegetable, depends on the growth and the 
powers of vegetation. Plants first convert dead into hving matter ; 
but this life again must first die, and once more, through the agency 
of the animal powers, be rekindled. Throughout, the process, 
whether in the animal or in the vegetable kingdom, is ever from 
death to life, and again from life to death, and at the last all animal 
and all vegetable existence resolves itself into the original inorganic 
constituents of which it was at first composed—carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia—and these are simply and wholly no other than the 
ordinary matter of the world, the common dust and earth on which 
we tread. 

But this is an old, old truth, and science has not after all advanced 
us & single point beyond it. Physiology and general physics have 
shed marvellous light on birth and life and death, have searched out 
many of their hidden secrets, have analysed and sifted the phenomena 
with consummate patience and accuracy, have traced sequences and 
detected latent antecedents, and have unravelled and explained much 
that was unknown or dark. The result is an immense and priceless 
increase of general intelligence; but so far as the last great issue is 
concerned, we are now no whit beyond the men who lived thousands 
of years ago. Millenniums before modern science was born, the great 
Book of God spoke in tones such as these: “ All flesh is grass, and 
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all the goodlinees thereof is as the flower of the field. The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, surely the people is grass.” To the 
first of men, the voice of heaven was this: “ Out of the dust wast thou 
taken; dust thou art, and to dust shalt thou return.” It has been 
the demonstration of eye-sight ever since the course of the world 
began, that the human body and all animal bodies and all forms of 
vegetation at last are resolved into common earth, the lowest consti- 
tuents of our globe. 

Without any exaggeration, there is a most humiliating side on 
which our poor nature may be looked at, but let us not forget 
that it also presents on another side an aspect of wondrous eleva- 
tion and nobility. And it is not wise and not helpful to virtue 
or to strength, to dwell inordinately on the native degradation of 
humanity in the scale of being, above all to exaggerate that de- 
basement and to represent it lower and worse than it is in 
fact. It would be most unjust to charge Professor Huxley with 
being guilty of this offence, consciously and purposely; but he does 
commit it nevertheless. Perhaps beguiled by the patness and the 
play of a happy sentence, he passes now and again beyond the line 
of literal fact and truth. As an example, by no means the only one, 
of this transgression, take the following statement: “Traced back to 
its earliest state, the nettle arises, as the man does, in a particle of 
nucleated protoplasm.” The words have the brevity, the sharpness, 
and the strength of an aphorism; but they are not true, they are 
beyond the trath in a very essential respect, and the final conclusion 
includes far more than the foregoing premises contain. The essayist 
has been dealing solely with life in matter, with ving matter, in 
distinction from dead inorganic matter. The nettle is living matter, 
and nothing but living matter, and its entire being is comprehended 
in this definition. But living matter is not only not the whole man, 
it is the lowest and the least essential part of the man. The sentence 
to be strictly true, on the toriter’s own showing, must have run thus, 
the living matter in the nettle arises, as the living matter in the man 
does, in a particle of nucleated protoplasm. But how immense is 
the difference between the two modes of statement! Professor 
Huxley himself elsewhere puts the fact in an unexceptionable form, 
“a nucleated mass is the structural unit of Me body.” Yes, of the 
body, but not of the man. It oreates the deeper regret that a 
thoroughly upright controversialist should at any time incautiously 
and loosely make use of language unsustained by facts, liable to be 
mistaken, and whose tendency is to degrade humanity far below its 
deserts, I?fany one part of our nature is to be taken for the whole, 
all but confirmed materialists would pronounce that the soul, not the 
body, the living mind, is the man. 

E2 
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But withal, the distinguished writer has to my mind triumphantly 
and very beautifully made out what I take to be the main thesis of 
his discourse, namely, the real unity of all living matter, so far 
as it comes within our observation, and that organio substance is 
essentially the same in plants, im animals, and in man. Nor only so, 
for in the ultimate analysis it comes out that the common inorganic 
elements of our earth are the pabulum out of which, by countless 
appliances and through countless processes, the matter of all physical 
life somehow comes forth. It makes the whole world kin. Men, 
animals, plants, earth, air, seas, and skies, are allied mysteriously but 
really and essentially. It is a simple and gloriqus idea, it speaks 
alike of the paraimony and of the prodigality of nature, and it 
proclaims aloud the omnipotence and the infinite art of the plastic 
hand of the great Creator and Fashioner of the universe. Thus far 
I follow the distinguished essayist with genuine admiration, but no 
farther, and the arguments and the conclusions which he attempts to 
build up on the ground of his well sustained thesis, seam to ‘me 
fallacious and misleading. He has here stepped out of the sphere in 
which he is an acknowledged leader, and ventured into a province 
with which, I presume to think, he is not so familiar, and in which 
he does leas than justice to himself and to his readers. 

In brief_form, and with conscious impartiality, I give Professor 
Huxley’s course of reasoning. The primitive elements, carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, each and all are lifeless; their 
compounds also, carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, are each and alt 
lifeless; but when these compounds are brought together under 
certain conditions, they give rise to protoplasm, and protoplasm - 
exhibits the phenomena of life. So far all is plain and unanswerable. 
These are the undoubted facts of observation, the fixed series of 
antecedents and consequenta, and they include the whole of the facts 
and the entire series, so far as has yet been ascertained. The argu- 
ment advancea—‘ We think fit to call different kinds of matter 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogén, and nitrogen, and to speak of the various 
powers and activities of these substances as the properties of the 
` matter of which they are composed.” Water at a certain tempera- _ 
ture is a fluid, at another is a ‘solid whose particles tend to cohere 
into definite geometrical shapes, and sometimes build up frosty 
imitations of the most complex forms of vegetable foliage.” “We 
call these the properties of the water . . . they result-from the pro- 
perties of the component elements of the water.””. “Is the case in 
any.way changed when carbonic acid, water, and ammonia disappear, 
and in their place, under the influence of pre-existing living protoplasm, 
an equivalent weight of the matter of life makes its appearance P’”’ 
“Tf the phenomena exhibited by water are its properties, so are 
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those presented by protoplasm (living or dead) its properties, If the 
properties of water may be justly said to resu from the nature and 
disposition of its component molecules, I can find no intelligible 
ground for refusing to say that the properties of protoplasm result 
from the nature and disposition of its molecules.” 

Thus it stands; and as one who, in common with the essayist, 
desires only to seek truth and ‘fact, and to bow implicitly and reve- 
rently to both, I ask, Is there not a profound, essential, and 
insorutable distinction between life, vitality, and, without excep- 
tion, all the other agencies and changes in material nature. All the 
others are of one kind and class—all, whether insignificantly little 
or magnificently grand—all are wonderful, beautiful, and glorious, 
but they belong to precisely the same sphere. Life, vitality, on the 
other hand, to my mind, is alone, in a higher province, separated 
from all below by a distance that cannot be measured. All other 
agencies in material nature are strictly passive. Inorganic matter 
acts only as it is acted upon. There is no real origination of action 
in mere material nature. There is no selfhood in any sense what- 
-ever. Antecedents and consequents, in perpetual, unvarying suo- 
cession, make up the history of inorganic matter. But life is an 
active power, to a certain extent a self-power; the principle of 
vitality is a true originator wherever it exista, and in whatever form. 
It means eelf-sustenanoe, self-extension, (growth), self-propagation. 
The rock, the mineral, the metal, the earth, the water, the gas, save 
as they are passively acted upon by influences which they neither 
seek nor can reject, will abide the same for thousands of ages. They 
can do nothing for their support, their extension, or their perpetua- 
tion. But the plant and the living creature search out and find the 
material which is necessary for their sustenance, and as if they had 
the power of selection, they choose what is nutritive and reject what 
is deleterious. In addition to this, they not only preserve the life 
that is in them, but as if by a self-force they gather and consume 
nutriment for their progressive extension and growth. Laat of all, 
they have the wondrous power—unexampled, as are also those of 
self-sustenance and self-growth, in all the other regions of material 
nature—the power of begetting their kind and of multiplying them- 
selves indefinitely beyond calculation. 

The distinction is immense and impassable between living things 
and beings and all other forms of matter. There is here a principle, 
a power altogether new, separated essentially and immeasurably from, 
and exalted, toto celo, above all else within our knowledge. We 
can—and it is passing strange that we can—say that life is in 
matter, for we see its manifestations there; but it is most pal- 
pably inconsequent to say that therefore matter fs life, or that life 
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is matter or only a property of matter. Professor Huxley argues 
that we do not assume that a something called aquosity enters into 
- and takes possession of the oxide of hydrogen, and thus forms water. 
Certainly not. Aquosity means-only the quality of wateriness. We 
can abstract the quality and think of it, but it has no existence 
except in our minds. Nobody imagines that aquosity is anything 
existing by itself, apart, from actual tyater. But we do assume, and 
are entitled to assume, on the grounds which have been advanced, , 
that there is a real something, a mysterious principle, a force which 
we distinguish as life, vitality, which exists indeed in matter, but 
which exists also in minds and in God. We are entitled to call this 
principle a wholly new element, a real and great addition to the 
‘alamental powers, not a mere form or modification of something 
‘before -existing. And why? For this sufficient reason, that it is 
not only sus generis, but is essentially diverse and separate from 
all the lower constituents and forces .of nature. Scientific research 
has gone down far into the darkness of the kingdom of life, and may 
yet descend deeper and beable to strike out a gleam of light; but no 
plummet dropped from earth into the infinite void can sound the 
bottomless depth, and no human eye can pierce the dark secret of 
eternity. In presence of the meanest plant, the merest animalcule, 
we stand before an awful and inscrutable mystery. Oh, life, life! 
what, whence art thou? Self-motion, self-growth, self-perpetuation! 
It is Almightiness! It is God! It is the power of God! Itis 
God working! It is all and only this in the ultimate analysis ! 

` The thought which we have now reached is capable of being 
extended over the whole range of the kingdom of nature. “I£,” 
says Professor Huxley, “the phenomena exhibited by water are its 
properties, so are those presented by protoplasm its properties.” 
The statement seems fair and unobjectionable, but all depends on 
the meaning of that one crucial term, properties. It is more than 
time that the interpretation of this word,.as used in science, should 
be exactly ascertained and fixed. It is very convenient, in relation 
to physical studies and in the general ordinary use of language, to dis- 
‘tinguish the changes which any substance produces on others, or 
which others produce:on it as t# properties. It is not only convenient, 
but almost a necessity, and entirely harmless, if the meaning be well 
understood and guarded. In one dlass:of cases, and in-one only, the 
term is capable of being used with perfect accuracy, and in its widest 
sense. It is the property of a rational being to perceive, to think, to 
feel, and to will. He is able, he has power—and His is the essential 
idea involved in the word property—to do these things, and he, 
actually does them, if he chooses:‘and when he chooses. It belongs 
to him to do these things; he is constituted and empowered by his , 
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Maker to do them. Such, in a true and real sense, is the property, 
the attribute, the power, of an intelligent nature. 

But inorganic matter, in all its myriad forms and kinds, has no 
originative, active powers, no properties, in the strict and just 
meaning of that word. It does and can do nothing save in an 
indirect and passive sense. It acts only when and so far as it is 
acted upon. An electric spark guided by a human hand, or other- 
Wise, passes through a certain combination of hydrogen and oxygen, 
and a quantity of water is produced. Or, again, water at 60° 
Fahrenheit is a fluid, at 32° it becomes solid, and if the temperature 
be raised, it passes again into the fluid state. Men of science have, 
and most justly, a passion for facta. Weare taught to abide by the 
facts, the exact facts, and all the facta, and are forbidden to step a 
. point beyond them. Oauses and effects are rigidly excluded; with 
antecedents and consequents in their invariable succession, and with 
them alone, we have to do. What, then, I ask, are the simple facts 
here? An electric spark, a combination of hydrogen and oxygen, the 
spark passing through the compound, these again displaced, and a 
quantity of water found instead, the water fluid at one temperature 
and solid at another. This is the entire amount furnished by the 
most minute and skilful observation. But we are told—and I ask, on 
what authority P—-that the results are owing to the properties of the 
hydrogen, the oxygen, the electricity, and the water. Our senses do 
not observe the properties, they witness only to the facta, and can 
detect no properties. It is mere supposition, and no more. 

Admitting the convenience and even the necessity of attributing 
properties, in a certain modified sensé, to matter, for myself, 
believing in their reality in a higher meaning than many would 
concede, I deny the right of any, on scientific ground, to go a step 
beyond observed fact. Certain substances are before us, and certam 
changes are witnessed. That is all we know, because it is all we see: 
these are the whole facts of observation, and anything beyond is 
hypothesis, and no more. Professor Huxley speaks strongly of human 
ignorance, and all but asks, What do or can we know of the real 
nature of anything? He actually pute the question, “ Does anybody 
quite comprehend tho modus operandi of an electric spark P”—a 
question which might fairly be extended indefinitely. “After all, what 
do we know of matter, except as a name for the unknown and hypo- 
thetical cause of our states of consciousness?’”’ Again, he affirms that 
often, now in one cage and again in another, “there is no sort of parity 
between the properties of the components and the properties of the 
resultant.” And yet, withal, he is prepared to attribute physical 
resulta, universally, to the nature and properties of their antecedents. 
Referring to water, for example, he declares, “ we do not hesitate to 
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- believe that tn some way or another its properties result from the 
properties of its component elements.” 

This cautious, dubious language is very noticeable and sugges- 
tive, and may be translated in some such way as this—we do not 
see and cannot explain, but we believe that îs some way or another 
the effect is thus and thus produced., Men of science seem to 
be forced in spite of themselves, and by the fundamental idea 
of causality, rooted in their minds, though formally disowned, “to 
seek a cause of phenomena, and therefore fall back on the’ nature 
and properties of things. But it is a pure assumption. Say that 
two or more kinds of matter come together, and that a definite result 
follows. All we observe are the substances, their proportions, their 
combination, and the effect., Their action, the course, the process, the 
succession of changes till the last, we may soe and follow, but why it 
is as wo see, why tho effect is what it is, we cannot observe, and, on. 
merely scientific grounds, cannot know. We simply assume and 
assert that in some way or another it is owing to the nature and pro- 
perties of that matter, of which we know little or nothing, except 
that it is “the unknown and hypothetical cause of our states of con- 
sciousness.” Tilegitimately, so far as the scientific ground is oon- 
cerned, we go beyond the facts of observation. Denying causality, 
we introduce something very much like a cause, and adopt a phra- 
seology which seems to account for phenomena, but which really 
accounts for nee: and is very. often no more than a blind for our 
ignorance. 

There is no question here, as to the perfect adaptation of means to 
their end, throughout the kingdom of material nature. The wisdom 
and the power of the Creator are sufficient ground on which to build 
this conviction, were there no ostensible evidence of the fact bafore 
us. But the evidences are abundant, and it cannot be doubted that, 
as our knowledge extends,-we shall find ever freah proof that the 
relations of phenomena—aerbitrary in one sense, because. depending 
wholly on the will of Him who gave being to material nature, and 
endowed it with all its possibilitiee—are not accidental, but have 
their ground in the highest fitness of things. It is possible to make 
this out even now, to no small extent. . One form of matter is seen 
to be adjusted and adapted to another; one so-called property, or set 
of properties, are sean to meet and respond becomingly and invarigbly 
to another. Water at one temperature is solid, at another is fluid; 
and we are accustomed to say it is the property of the water in the 
one case to freeze and in the other to be fluid. Fire applied to ogm- 
bustible materials consumes them.. We are accustomed to say that 
it is the property of fire to consume, and the property of fuel to be 
consumed. It is perfectly convenient and legitimate, so far, to speak of 
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these as properties, but we must not be misled by words, which have a 
double sense, and may be either negative or positive. Water becomes 
solid, or becomes or is laid ; but does it do anything actively of itself 
to produce either of these resulta? It is fluid, it is solid—these are the 
facts; but has it done anything to create the factsP No. It has done 
nothing, so far as we know. It has been acted upon, and nothing more. 
Has, then, the heat done anything to bring about these changes P 
Nothing. At 32° water ts frozen, at 60° it ís a fluid. That is the fact 
—the result before our eyes; but how, or why, we know not. The 
heat has done nothing actively—has neither lowered nor heightened 
its temperature ; it has been acted upon, and only acted upon. Again, 
fire is heat raised to a certain height. It has done and can do nothing 
to raise or to lower itself; it has been acted upon, and nothing more. 
But fuel laid upon it is consumed; that is all we observe, and .the 
how or the why we know not. The fire and the fuel, both, are pas- 
sively acted upon, and an agency is manifestly conducted through 
their medium; but any active force of theirs may be supposed, but 
cannot be seen or proved, and is not, so far as we know, tn them. 

I am disposed to question altogether the existence, in any true and 
rational sense, of all, save passive properties (the power not of acting, 
but of suffering action from without), in inorganic matter—or any- 
where, except in organized beings. Even the meanest plant acts 
for itself and from itself; it truly originates action. The animal, in 
a yet higher degree, is a real originator, and an energetio and con- 
scious actor. Man, highest of all, is a conscious, rational, free being, 
is gifted with properties and powers, which belong to his nature, and 
which he puts forth or not, as he wills. But mere inorganic matter, 
of itself, from itself, does nothing, can do nothing; universally it 
originates and can originate nothing. It is acted upon, and never 
acta of itself, proprio motu. The ball thrown by a human hand, or 
otherwise, rolls on. Yes and no. It is rolled, rather than rolls; 
it is caused to roll. It is only acted upon, and does nothing of itself. 
All the doing, all the property and the power, belong not to it, but 
entirely to the hand which threw it. It may strike a second ball, 
and this again is rolled, rather than rolls. The first, even in striking, 
is only acted upon, and does nothing actively. It does not send out 
the force which is in it; the force passes into the second—that 
is all we know—and again into a third, a fourth, and a fifth, and 
onward indefinitely. But the agency—except in a passive sanse— 
the power, and the property, are all and only in the original mover, 
and that never can be inorganic matter. We come to this: inorganio 
matter, as is manifest every instant, is the medium through which 
illimitable kinds of agency are conducted ; but iteelf, of itself, can 
never originate, can never begin and conduct agency of any kind; 
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and for this sufficient reason, that it is capable of acting only as it 
is acted upon. 

To act, to originate action, there must be (as we observe even in 
the lowest forms of vegetation) something of selfhood——a self. 
Again: to possess properties, powers, in any real sense, such as we | 
obeerve in animals, and highest of all in man, there must be oon- 
sciousness, intelligence, and will But inorganic matter has no will, 
no purpose, no desire, no knowledge, and no consciousness. We 
rightly call it dead, insensate, in itself perfectly passive and indif- 

. ferent in the extremest sense. And is this the ground, can this be 
the ground, in which originative force can find ita sole basis, and out 
of which it can spring forth? It is impossible. Properties, powers, 
self-activity, can belong only to a. being, not to a thing—in the 
highest analysia, to mind, not to matter. 

We pass not into another region, but only into another quarter 
of the same region of inquiry, when we turn to what are called the 
laws of the material creation. Honour to the noble men, who by 
patient, severe, and long-extended investigation, and by cautious 
and profound reasoning, have discovered for us the great laws which 
reign in the phenomena and relations of matter! A priceless legacy 
they have bequeathed to the generations, which it behoves us. not 
only to understand, but to test by our own observation and experi- 
.ence, and by the convictions.and conclusions of our own judgment 

` and reason. When we speak of mechanical, chemical, and physio- 
logical laws, the idea conveyed is, that matter in certain ciroum- 
stances is found to undergo oertain changes, and that always and 
everywhere it is found to undergo the same changes, the circum- 
stances being the same. The invariability of sequence is the chief 
idea ; but it is conveyed besides that the ground of this invariability 
is law, that is to say, the sequences are not a caprice, not a con- 
tingency, not an uncertainty, but are owing to some fixed order, 
to some distinét, determinate arrangement. Most manifestly this 
order cannot have been fixed by the unconscious antecedents and 
consequenta themselves, and the arrangement cannot have been 
determined , by them. We are entitled to ask who fixed the order, 
who settled the arrangement P 
` That word “law” and the thought of which it is the sign refer us 
back to an origin and an author. The word includes at least two 
ideas——will and power. A law, if the word be really meant for any- 
thing and be not a mere blind for our ignorance, suggests, first, 

‘ expressed will, and then power to enforce the will If the wel- 
established conclusion of science be, that all the operations and 
changes of matter are invariable, indicating no such thing as oon- 
tingency, irregularity, or caprice ; when it is added that this is their 
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law, the real meaning, if there be a real meaning at all in the words, 
is this, that some will chooses and resolves, and that some power 
secures that it shall beso. But whether this meaning be intended 
or not, I am prepared to maintain, without the least fear of successful 
contradiction, that the simple fact of invariability clearly involves 
the neceasity of these two things, will and power, and can no other- 
wise be accounted for. The earth, the mineral, and the gas, the 
inorganic, and very largely even the organic substance, all, we find by 
observation, have fixed laws, and never fail to act in perfect harmony 
with them. On a vast scale and for a vast duration they have never 
failed in a single instanoe. I despair of making the least impression 
on any mind which is unable to see that there is in this the presence, 
somewhere, of an unalterable will and of an invincible power. But 
as clearly, the power and the will are not in the unconscious things, 
but must and can only belong to an intelligent being, be he who he 
may. 

That substratum, be it what it may, on which the laws of nature 
terminate, and all whose products and forms are simply the various 
effects of the operation of these laws, has no will, and as certainly 
it has in itself no power. Our globe has a motion upon its own 
axis, and it has also another motion around the sun. On the one 
hand there is a principle or law (so we speak), in virtue of which it is 
ever repelled from the central orb, and on the other hand there is & 
principle or law in virtue of which it is ever drawn in exactly the 
contrary direction, and the result is a nearly circular orbit. This is 
the law, as we speak, of the earth and the sun; but the words either 
convey no intelligible meaning, or they are utterly fallacious, unless 
we understand that there is some living being who arranges that the 
two shall thus act and react on one another, and who besides has the 
power to secure that they shall thus act and react. No sane man 
imagines that there is a consciousness, still less a volition, in the 
earth or in the sun. They have no purpose, no choice in their 
movements, and no knowledge of them. The purpose, the will, and 
the knowledge, can only be in an intelligent being. 

It is exactly the same with the so-called forces and powers which, by 
a kind of convenient fallacy, are spoken of as if they reaided in matter. 
There is a force which on the one side attracts, and on the other side 
resists, and which is said to reside in the sun and in the earth. The 
adaptations of nature are perfect, perhaps most perfect of all, certainly 
most grand and awful, in the sphere of astronomy. There is a 
magnificent order in the relations of sun and earth, and planets and 
stars, and systems. It can be ascertained within certain limits, it 
can be calculated, it can be predicted with certainty. But do suns 
and planets, and stars ind systems, know anything of this magnificent 
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order? Have they any power, any choice, in regard to itP Do 
they, in fact, really obey any laws? No; they neither obey nor 
disobey. They act only as they are acted upon, have no voice, no 
knowledge, and no power either to give or to withhold. They are 
only the passive media through which agency, of which they know 
nothing, is conducted. Isthe sun an agent, of himself exerting a 
virtue inherent in his personality, and by this affecting variously 
other bodies? Power is that which the possessor puts forth or with- 
holds, and by which he produces, originates change. But a causer of 
change without volition, without even consciousness, is a contradiction. 
The power, the ability to cause change, can reside ultimately only in a 
person, not in a thing. Now, if we believe in a Oreator and Ruler, if 
this be a truth, a fact, the highest truth, the highest of all facts, why 
virtually ignore it? Why leave it unnamed? Isit not true, simply true, 
that the Oreator has so willed it, and that His causative power secures 
that it ahall be done, and in the grandest and wisest possible way P 
It is true, and, what is more, this truth lies at the very root of the 
only intelligible, or even possible, interpretation of the laws of suns 
and planets, and stars and systems, and of all the forces and changes 
and phenomena of creation. At this moment, when the phenomena 
of so-called physical forces are before us, not ages ago, and at every 
moment when the phenomena are presented, the fundamental and 
ultimate fact is this—the Oreator wills, and His power effects. 

‘The idea of the Almighty impressing a law on material substance 
at its creation which thereafter abides in force, and under which it 
of itself must for ever continue to act, is a pure fiction, imposing. on 
us by sounds which, on examination, are found to have no intelligible 
significance. If the law be regarded as His announced will or pur- 
pose, inorganic matter is incapable alike of understanding the 
announcement and of retaining the knowledge of it. It cannot 
receive a command, and cannot obey it. The volition or purpose of 
the Divine mind cannot be contained within it, and cannot even be 
imparted to'it. In like manner, power, in the sense of ability to 
originate change, is incapable of being conveyed to it, or of being 
retained by it. It can never become an actor, an originator, a 
sender-forth of influence from itself. ‚Power, voluntary activity, is 
in a person only, not in unconscious matter. The Supreme can make 
use, if He pleases, say, of the earth or the sun, to do what He judges 
fit; can cause them to act, the one on the other, as He desires. He 
can determine and secure that they shall act invariably in one way 
and no other, so that we shall understand thet this isa fixed law. But 
the meaning, the only meaning is, that at every moment when they so 
act He is the direct, the present, the immediate, the sole causer. The 
laws of Nature can mean nothing more or other then the will of the 
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Almighty, tbe course which He wills and causes Nature to take. 
They have, and can have, no existence except ina mind. They are 
not in material nature, there is no locus in quo for them except in a 
mind. And even so, in like manner, the powers and forces of Nature 
have no existence except in God. They are, and can only be, attri- 
butes of a being, not of a thing. 

The whole course of material nature, in its minutest and in its 
grandest departments, is thus nothing else than the Supreme acting, 
directly, immediately acting. There is a substance, a material, be 
it what it may, in which and through which He acts—and this also 
was created by Him; but at every moment, everywhere He is the 
direct, the immediately present, the sole actor. The will, the pur- 
pose, and the power that are evinced are all His, in Him, and only in 
Him. In this light science is emphatically the record of Divine 
physical providence, itis the discovery and the announcement of that 
fixed course, according to which the Great Being has chosen, and 
chooses to act, in all the spheres of material nature. And if this be 
go, must it not be a fundamental and perilous mistake, an immense 
loss of light and of’power, to virtually ignore this highest truth, this 
first and grandest fact of the universeP Must it not fatally affect, 
almost necessarily falsify, our whole conception of the subject of 
study P 

Conscientious materialists have no alternative but to imprison 
themselves within the limits of the facts of sense. To them there is 
no higher, no other sphere. But multitudes of scientific men, mul- 
titudes of the most distinguished votaries of science are devout 
Theists and genuine Ohristians. But they too, no less warmly than 
others, adopt the principle that in the sphere of science they can 
accept no testimony beyond that of observation. They must deal as 
they judge, only with material phenomena, and with the facts of the 
senses. Quite so. But it need not be forgotten that there are facts 
of mind as well as of matter, facts of consciousness as well as facts 
of observation, and that there fare internal, native intuitions, as 
well na sensations and impreasions, produced by the external world. 
Are these to be virtually ignored? Whatever be the special direction 
of our researches at any moment, is one side of our nature to be 
darkened and blotted out for the time, in order that another may be 
unhampered in investigations, on which from the first side, all the 
while, there may fall a light that can be kindled nowhere else P 
This, surely, is not wise and not just; it must be dangerous, if not 
fatal, to truth. 

Imagine a work of art before us. We look patiently and carefully, 
examine, scrutinize, and criticize. We seize in our minds the 
conception of the picture, we note the figures, the grouping, the 
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background, the foreground, the colours, the shading, and the entire 
execution and tone of the whole. But should we gain nothing, 
should not our whole thought and impression be heightened, and anew, 
warm, vivid, deeper sense be created, if we admitted the idea of the 
living artist, and connected the work with the labour, patience, genius, 
and taste he had bestowed on it. Imagine a mechanical invention— 
say tho first watch invented and made; take it to pieces, mainspring, 
balance, wheels, pivots, cogs, movements, workings, and counter- 
workings. Remake it from the foundation, see how each part 
answers to the other, how from the simpler you rise to the more 
complex contrivances, and from these to the more complex still, 
until at last you have an accurate and faithful measurer and indicator 
of time. But who does not see and is not compelled to feel that it 
would immensely enliven and enlighten all his ideas, if he knew 
that the wondrous mechaniam, instead of being admirable but mys- 
terious, was a human invention, the work of skill and toil, the 
contrivance and product of a human intellect? What then shall we 
say when it is the great God who has not only constructed the 
mighty machine of this universe, with all its innumerable and per- 
fect udaptations, and their transoendant results, but has literally 
created the materials themselves, and has endowed them with all and 
every one of the possibilities which they possess? And is this to be 
left out in our thought at any time? What harm to science, to the 
most rigorous investigation, or to any human interest, can be done by 
the distinct recognition of a fundamental truth? It need not be idly 
obtruded, but must it be ignoredP Are we gratuitously to impoverish 
ourselves, to limit our vision, and deliberately to lose half, the largest 
half, of all the light that is accessible to usP Science begins and is 
conducted in the absence of its strongest natural support, unless it 
recognises the one great underlying fact—the postulate of all postu- 
lates, God the Creator, Fashioner, and Ruler of the material universe. 

It is admitted in the fullest sense that the strict and proper pro- 
vince of science is to observe, to examine, to test, to collect, to 
register, and to classify phenomena, and then to reason on the whole 
of the observations it has acoumulated. Quite truly its sole business 
is announced to be to deal with facts, and with facts alone, and with 
all the facta which it is possible to reach. Let this great and noble 
work be done without fear or favour. Let the facts, the whole facts, 
and nothing but the facts, nakedly, literally, as they are, be collected 
and recorded. Let no concealment and no exaggeration be tolerated, 
however the testimony may seem to favour or to frown upon one 
theory or another. Be there nothing but perfect openness, perfect 
honesty, and perfect impartiality. Let no prejudice, no preposseasion, 
no unworthy fear, and no cherished idea be suffered to affeot in the 
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least the clear testimony of the senses. The truth, the wholo truth, 
and nothing but the truth, be our aingle aim. 

But we ere not wont in pursuing a new study to forget or ignore 
what we have gained in other directions. Real and sound knowledge 
of any kind cannot be hostile, but must be only helpful and 
strengthening, in the investigation of truth in any region whatso- 
ever. It could not quench, it would but inflame, our intellectual 
enthusiasm in the study of the facts of science, and it would connect 
them with a profounder and more living interest; it could not make us 
less, but must make us more honest, more impartial, and more truthful 
in our researches, if the fixed conviction lay in our minds that the 
facts of science were the reflex and the record of the thoughts of the 
living God. And shall we, can we, amidst the countless array of facta 
which crowd on our senses every hour, and amidst the more mysterious 
and awful wonders revealed by the microscope and the telescope, shut 
out from thought, the highest of all factse—-God? Amidst the end- 
less and invariable succession of antecedents and consequents are 
we not compelled to go back to the great first antecedent, without 
whom invariable succession isa line hanging from nothing in an 
eternal vacuum ; that antecedent who is the sole fountain and causer 
of all life and all being; without whom the universe is a mockery and 
a mystery never to be solyed? Shall we hide or evade the one sublime 
truth which converts the mockery into a divine benignity, which 
solves the mystery, and which is the golden key to unlock the dark 
secret of immensity—God, the Creator, Fashioner, and Ruler of 
the material univorse P 

At this point, were not the interesta at stake so sacred and para- 
mount, I would willingly lay down my pen, for, in painful distinction 
from the earlier portion, the last pages of Professor Huxley’s dis- 
course are palpably inconsequent in their reasoning and dangerous 
in their tendency in no common degree. “I take it,” he says, “to 
be demonstrable ” (he does not say demonstrated, for it neither has 
been nor can be) “that it is utterly impossible to prove that any- 
thing whatever may not be the effect of a material and necessary 
cause.” Passing by the strange inconsistency of these worda, when 
it is remembered that the writer does not believe in such a thing as 
a material cause at all, and still less in a necessary cause, in any 
sense, I simply throw back the mere assertion, and require some 
proof or ground before it can have any claim to be considered. To 
me there is no real cause but one, the First Cause, and subordinate 
to this are created wills, which are true though derived causes. All 
other so-called causes are secondary, intermediate, unconscious occa- 
sions of phenomena rather than causes. But what the essayist 
pronounces a “philosophical impossibility?’ is not only a possibility 
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' but a certainty. Without difficulty it could be shown, for example, 
that mind can not be originated out of mere matter, and that the - 
supposition is a direct and gross contradiction. 

As another example of unsupported statement, it is asserted that 
“human logic is incompetent to prove that any act is really spon-. 
taneous.” It may be so, though I am far from admitting it; but 
the reason of incompetence, if such there be, is very plain, namely; 

_ that the subject belongs not so much to human logic as to human 
consciousness. Every human being is distinctly conscious, and needs 
no logio to convince him, that many of his acts are perfectly and 
wholly spontaneous, and that what he has done, he has done entirely 
of his own accord, and from his own choice. It is added, “a really 
spontaneous act is one which by the assumption has no cause.” The 
word spontaneous is inexact and equivocal It is here used for 
voluntary, the correlative of necessary, else it is wholly out of place. 
Loosely, we call that spontaneous, which is done on the moment, — 
almost without thought or knowledge. But substitute voluntary, 
which is the proper term, for spontaneous, and the fallacy of the 
statement and of the inference built upon it is perceived at once: 
“a really voluntary act has no cause.” On the contrary, it has the 
truest and strongest of all derived causee—the will of the voluntary 


agent. 
Professor Huxley declares, “ I individually am no materialist, but, 
on the contrary, believe materialism to involve grave philosophical 
error;” and again, “ our volition counts for something as a condition 
of the course of evente.” I accept these statements implicitly and 
unreservedly as the utterance of an honourable and upright man. 
But it is not possible to reconcile them with many other statements 
of a totally opposite character. No one has a right to question for a 
moment that the essayist ‘himself honestly believes that they are 
perfectly consistent; but to me they are hopelesaly irreconcilable. 
The progress’ of science, scoording to this latest and very high 
authority—and the fact is announced with no word of regret—has 
ever led, and even now more than ever is leading, to “ the extension 
of what we call matter and causation” (where does he alight upon this ' 
word?) “and the concomitant gradual banishment from all regions of 
human thought of what we call spirit and spontaneity.” Of modern 
physiology it is said, and without the least token of regret or 
' dread, “ here as elsewhere matter and law have devoured spirit and 
spontaneity.” ‘The physiology of the future will gradually extend 
the realm of matter and law until it is co-extensive with knowledge, 
with feeling, and with action” And all the while the essayist 
affirms that we know nothing of this all-devouring matter “except as 
a name for the ùmknown und hypothetical substratum of our states 
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of consciousness.” But where, one may ask, can be the seat of 
consciousness, unless in spirit? Let this pass. He adds, “ What 
do we know of spirit, except as a name for an unknown and hypo- 
thetical cause or condition of states of consciousness? In other 
words, matter and spirit are but names for the i imaginary substrata 
of groups of natural phenomena.” All is unreal, i imaginary, suppo- 
sititious, according to this account. It would be false and injurious 
to conclude that the writer isa Nihilist; butif this be not akin to 
absolute Nihilism, I am incapable of understanding the meaning of 
the word. 

Professor Huxley states it as the aim of his discourse “to point out 
the only way of escape out of that crass materialism in which we just 
now landed,” and that way he pronounces is the adoption of the 
theory of the invariable succession of antecedents and consequents 
in material nature. Many are perverse enough to judge that this 
theory can mean nothing else than the blindest and the direst con- 
ceivable necessity—a purely material necessity, withal. True, we 
see only succession; our senses cannot detect the hidden cause or 
ground of it, but we do see the invariable succession. It has ever 
been, it is now, and we have no reason to doubt, but every reasan to 
believe, that it will continue ever to be. In all this, the word “ neces- 
sity ” may be discarded, but the thing, the conception, is here a 
manifest reality. To most minds invariable succession means 
necessity, pure and simple, and can mean nothing else. This un- 
questionably, if this be all, is not an escape from an evil into which 
we had plunged ; it is a deeper plunge into an abyss which yawns 
only the more horribly, the lower we sink into it. 

There is an escape from brute, iron necessity—one escape, and 
only one; but it is not in matter but in mind, and im a living God. 
Tf the laws of matter are the thoughts of God, we have then, and 
only then, a refuge, strong and enduring, in the power, the wisdom, 
the rectitude, and the goodness of our Maker. This is to believe, 
not in a necessity, but in a choice, in a purpose—a wise and 
deliberate purpose, the purpose of a Being in whom we can trust, 
and wha is supremely worthy of our confidence. 

Professor Huxley is not singular in his admiration of David 
Hume, if the native sagacity and subtlety of his intellect and the 
beautiful perspicuity, vigour, and ease of his style alone be regarded. 
But he is egregiously mistaken in thinking that it is in Scotland 
chiefly, or at all, that the philosophy of Hume has been accepted and 
honoured. Perhaps there is no country in the world in which it has been 
so generally and thoroughly abjured. With the solitary exception of 
Dr. Thomas Brown, all the leaders of mental and moral philosophy 
in the North, in long succession, have persistently withstood tho 
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philosophical principles of Hume. Hutcheson, Reid, Beattie, Stewart, 
Wilson, and Hamilton were wide apart from the school of Hume, and. 
were all, more or less distinotively, intuitionalista. 

But the spirit of modern science, the essayist states, is in entire 
sympathy with what I presume to call the effete materialism of a 
bygone age. It is grievous to think of, yet it is only too true. 
Men of science imagine that intuitions, intellectual and moral, are 
to be set aside because they are not observed by the senses. “ They 
must be banished with other traditions,” says Hume, and Professor 
Huxley consents. But human nature is too loyal to itself to sanction 
or to suffer this sacrilegious divorce, and it is too strong to yield up 
its deepest treasures and to displace them by that which meets only 
the eye and the ear. The testimony of the senses rests only and 
wholly on the witness of the inward consciousness, and the inward. 
consciousness bears witness as clearly and strongly to the native and 
profound intuitions of the human soul. 

Innate ideas are justly discarded, for the phrase can only mean 
thoughts formed out and frahioned, conceptions ready made and 
deposited in the new-born soul But the native tendency in a 
human mind, the predisposition to form certain ideas, may be as real 
and deep and no more inconceivable or incongruous than the native and 
invincible tendency of the beaver to build, or of the mole to burrow. 
I hold that the predisposition in man and the power to form certain 
ideas is native to the soul and es universal as any other fact of 
humanity, and that the evidence of ita existence is the same pre- 
cisely as that which we have for the facts of sense—no other than 
the voice of inward consciousness. 

Amongst the ideas which we are natively predisposed and em- 
powered to form, one of the very deepest and most sacred is that of 
causation. It is so fixedly imbedded and rooted in our nature that 
we cannot rid our minds of it. Even Mr. Mill, who denies the thing, 
admits the indispensable necessity for the word. We cannot do 
without it; and why, unless there be a real something within us 
which wants and must have a representativeP Philosophers in vain 
exalt invariable succession, and marshal out antecedents and con- 
sequents; common sense demands something more—some ground of 
the succession, some reason for the sequences. All men see and feel 
that there must be some real nexus between antecedent and conse- 
quent. The idea of ‘power somewhere linking the sequences and 
effecting all we observe is irrepressible. We may be, and are, often 
utterly wrong in what we imagine to be the real cause. The 
immediate antecedent may be only the last and least influential in a 
series, which together constitutes the cause even in a modified and 
secondary sense. So far as material nature is concerned, we are 
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wholly wrong until we go back and up to the Fountain of Power, 
which, through the medium of material nature, is the one, sole, real 
Cause. 

Professor Huxley admits that he has adopted a materialistic termi- 
nology, but his reason for doing so is suggestive of grave and painful 
surmise. Such terminology, he says, “ connects thought with the other 
phenomena of the universe.” So he affirms; and does not this recall 
words I have already quoted, but without comment, “ matter devour- 
ing spirit and spontaneity,” “ the realm of matter gradually extending 
until it is coextensive with knowledge, with feeling, and with action?” 
In my humble judgment, and without in the least questioning the 
writer’s entire honesty, these words are a naked and terriblo utter- 
ance of the merest materialism. But more terrible still to my ears 
are the sentences which follow, and which I think fallacious and 
pernicious in the extreme: “All vital action may be said to be tho 
result of the molecular forces of the protoplasm which displays it; 
and if so, it must be true in the same sense, and to the same extent, 
that the thoughts to which I am now giving utterance and your 
thoughts regarding them are the expression of molecular changes in 
that matter of life which is the aource of our other vital phenomena.” 

This passage is to me perfectly unintelligible unless it be an undis- 
guised statement of materialism. Is there a soul in man, or is there 
not? Is there a rational, moral, responsible nature, distinct from his 
corporeal nature, or is there not? In opposition to the doctrine of 
the essay it has been shown that even vitality cannot be resolved into 
a mere property of matter, for it exists in beings not material, and in 
the Great God, and therefore can have no easential relation to matter. 
Vitality is a real principle, a real force, perfectly new, and im- 
measurably distinct from all other mere material forces whatsoever. 
But in the words above quoted the essayist advances far beyond this 
earlier position. He distinctly asserts that thought is a property 
of matter, and must take ita place side by side with “our other vital 
phenomena.” But thought is not merely or chiefly a vita? phenomenon. 
It is the property of a living being, and of nothing but a living being, 
whether material or purely spiritual; but you do not define it, you 
utterly misconceive it, when you say that it is life, a vita? phenomenon. 
It, itself, is not life at all, though it comes forth of a living being. 
It is the fruit, the product of an active intelligence, a will, and a 
conscience. Is therein man, distinct from his body, a seat and source 
of rational, moral, and volitional power—is there a soul, a mind, as 
well as a body P 

The influence of body on mind is perpetual, pervading, and very 
humiliating. A fit of indigestion will render mental effort impossible 
or useless, will jaundice all our ideas of men and things, and sour, 
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and almost deprave the whole spirit of a man. A generous meal, 
pure, open air, and healthful exercise will restore and replenish the 
living protoplasm, and will empower the man for any intellectual or 
moral work that lies before him. No question but the body, and pre- 
eminently the brain, is.the organ, the medium through which the 
mind, the soul, exerts its powers, and that the character and kind of 
all its action depends constantly on the state of the body. But it is 
one thing to say that the agent is ‘affected by the organ through 
which he operates, and a very different thing to say that the organ is 
the agent, and that there is no-power besides. Unless I wholly mis- 
apprehend the meaning of very plain words, it is distinctly maintained 
that the man is the body, and that the body is the whole man. All 
vitality in him is material, and only material; and all thought, in 
like manner, is equally material, and is “ the expression of molecular 
changes in that matter of life which ‘is theatra pr rar otken vital 
phenomena,” 

It arises out of this, that wile Professor Huxley is oily to be 
thoroughly credited when he declares that he is no materialist, we are 
-obliged to think that what he means by materialism cannot -be what-is 
‘usually understood by that somewhat wide term. The old faith, or no 
faith, that the universe is an eternal series and succeasion—a necessary 
succession, without beginning and without end—no God, no Creator, 
no Ruler—has, it appears, disciples in these days. It is possibly 
41s extreme form of materialism, perhaps more favoured than many 
are aware of, which the essayist abjures, and abjures thoroughly and 
indignantly. ‘The materialistic. position,” he says, “ that there is - 
nothing in the world but matter, force, and necessity, is aa utterly 
devoid of justification as the most baseless of theological dogmas.” 
With hearty reprobation of such a scheme,.he says, “fact I know, 
and law I know, but what:is this necessity, save an empty shadow of 
- my own mind’s throwing?” Eternal, necessary, material succession 
Professor Huxley entirely ‘disowna, but it is as plain as at least any 
human language can make it, that in-a narrower -sense, in the 
-pustomary and common meaning of the words, he is a materialist, 
pure and simple. Man is matter, and so far as this distinguished. 
‘writer speaks, he is matter, and no more. All life is material, and 
.all thought is material, and matter constitutes the whole of man. . 

In perfect consisteney with this conception of humanity, the casayist 

deems it most wise to restrict our inquiries to the visible creation, 
and to the visible interests and destinies of man; and all the great 
and profound questions which have engrossed the minds, and still do, 
of.all the noblest thinkers and sages of the world, he consigns to-the 
limbo of “lunar politicos,” regarding. them as little more rational 
than would be the research into the form-of government established 
in the moon. 
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I tarn last of all to a quotation from Hume, introduced by Professor 
Huxley in words of entire sympathy. “If we take in hand,” says 
Hume, “any volume of divinity, or school of metaphysics, for 
instance, let us ask, ‘Does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning 
quantity or number?’ No. ‘Does it contain any experimental 
reasoning concerning matter of fact and existance?’ No. Oommit it 
then to the flames, for it can contain nothing but sophistry and 
illusion.” On which Professor Huxley says to his readers, as before 
he had said to his hearers: “ Permit me to enforce this most tise 
advice!” So, then, figures and facts, observation and experience, are 
not merely very important things, but the highest things to 
humanity ; the things which tell most powerfully on the interests and 
the progress of our race. Admitting that they have an importance 
of their own, a vast importance, I yet venture to question their title 
to the lofty position, the supreme and solitary glory which is here 
assigned to them. If these be the highest and the most useful studies 
for man, what shall we say of God, the soul, immortality? They are 
not observed by the senses at all, are not connected with quantity or 
number, and are not related to experimental reasoning. They are 
indeed matters of fact, and they are realities of existence; but no 
human eye ever saw them, no human ear ever heard them, and no 
outward sense ever bore witness to them. They are native intuitione, 
and they are attested only by the inward consciousness, which, how- 
ever, is also the sole witness for all external phenomena. Must we. 
give to the flames all experience which relates to them? Can 
inquiries and reagonings respecting them be only of trifling use for 
the help of our minds? Must all speculation or thought about them 
be full only of sophistry and illusion P 

There is, there can be no just ground for jealousy of science, so 
long as it ranges within its own proper province—the faithful 
observation and record of facts. But it cannot justly be questioned 
that the reasonings which are built upon the facts are a fair subject 
of universal criticiam, and that men of science are not specially 
prepared by their distinctive studies for this kind of service. Men 
of equal intellectual power are free to question the soundness of 
their deductions, and to reject, on sufficient ground shown, their 
most cherished conclusions. The extension of knowledge in any 
department whatever, is only devoutly to be desired, and is neither 
to be discouraged nor to be dreaded. Fear for any real interest 
from this cause, for any cherished theory, as if one truth could be 
endangered by the spread of truth in other directions, is senseless, 
stupid, and irritating to every honest soul. It is disloyalty to God, 
to truth, and to our own nature; and the spread of scientific know- 
ledge has an interest and worth peculiar to itself. It throws open 
the marvellous secrets of creation, it touches all life, and it bears on 
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the happiness, the advancement, the refinements, the tastes, and all 

the secular capabilities and’ possibilities of humanity. Jealousy or 

fear of science are, both, alike dishonouring and unfounded. Perfect 

and unrestricted freedom, but not on one side only, on both sides alike, . 
must be the recognised principle and law for the students of science 

-and of philosophy. 

But as a matter of fect and of fair historical evidence, we may ask, 
who are the men, and what are the influences that have told most 
powerfully on human well-being and cultivation? When it is 

~affirmed confidently, if not somewhat arrogantly, that the investiga- 

tions which have attracted and engrossed for a long life some of the 

strongest intellects which have ever opened on this earth, are full of 
sophistry and illusion, and that the record of them had best be com- 

mitted to the flames, one is impelled to test the judgment by matter 
of fact, and to condemn it, on the first showing, aa alike dangerous 

and unfounded. No one questions for a moment the immense banefita’ 
whioh genuine science has conferred upon the world. They can 

scarcely be exaggerated. But it is allowable to ask, who are the 

men, and what the influences that have most effectively touched and- 
‘regenerated humanity? I single out’ the one greatest man of all 
antiquity—Socrates—and next to him his disciple ‘Plato, not for 
themsalves only or chiefly, but because they fitly stand as types of 
the class—not a small one—which I have now in my mind. They 
knew little of quantity or of number, and still less of experimental 
reasoning, but their force upom the world down through all the ages 
has been incalculable. They are the men who-have acted upon the 

deepest principles, the spirit, the tone, the rational and moral nature 

of mankind. And above all, one may be allowed to ask, what power 
is that which has literally tarned the whole world upside down, which 

has elevated humanity, and is elevating it, as no other before or 
since has ever done? What is that, more than all other agencies 

combmed, which has made men wise, and strong, and good, and 

which, on the vastest scale, and for a thousand ages, has influenced’ 
the intelligence, the education, the elevation, the civilisation, the 

politics, the manners, and the happiness of the most important and: 
mightiest populations of our globe, and is influencing them still at 

this day ? Ohristianity——But that is not science. Paul, and Peter, and 

Jobn, and the rest, were not men of science, not devoted to statistics, 

not geologista, not astronomers, though they supplied a rich soil, and: 
created a new and mighty stimulus for the growth and advancement of 
science. They knew nothing of “ abstract reasoning on quantity and: 

number,” which Hume desiderates as all important, and nothing of 

“ experimental reasoning on matters of fact and existence.” But they 

announced principles true as God, and imperishable as eternity. 
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They breathed out an influence and a spirit which were invincible, 
and they sowed, broad-cast, in the earth the seeds of a regenerating 
and divine force. They touched the deep soul of the world, and the 
world felt and feels intensely at this day, and shall yet feel through- 
out its whole length and breadth. 

Why should science disparage all other studies in comparison with 
itselfP Why should it aspire to be the highest, even the only real 
power on earthP Why should it tend, above all seek, to “devour 
spirit and spontaneity?” Let it spread its legitimate triumphs. 
There is scope and verge enough. Let no unworthy jealousy, and 
no yet more unworthy fear, stand in its way! The faster and the 
more vigorously true science spreads, the better for mankind. But 
it is not lunacy to believe that there is something higher, and 
mightier, and more benign, than science. We must persist, despite 
of Professor Huxley, in studying what he terms “lunar politics.” 
We must blunder on (if so it be stigmatized) with ancient sages and 
seekers of wisdom, and (not to name Christian apostles and heroic con- 
feasors), with the modern students of a high and spiritual philosophy, 
we must believe not only in a living God, but in the living human 
soul, a spiritual being, endowed with spiritual attributes, intelligence, 
conscience, and will, and destined to immortality—an immortality of 
ceaseless elevation, and purity, and progress! 

Jonn Youna, 





THE LIFE OF KEBLE. 


A Manoir of the Eev. Jokn Kable, 1A., late Vicar of Hursley. By 
the Right Hon. Siz J. T. Copemmex, D.OL, Oxford and 
London: James Parker & Oo. 


A reader of this simple and touching memorial who may feel 

that it scarcely satisfies his hopes—that it tells less, and in a 
leas interesting way than might have been expected in a life of 
Keble written by such a man as Sir J. Ooleridge—must look back to 
the first words of its first chapter, and, after reading them again, will 
feel more inclined to be thankful for what he has, than to complain 
that it is not all which he might have desired. It is thus that the 
venerable author, in commencing his labour of love, has expressed 
his sense of its difficulty, and of his own inability to complete it 
worthily of the subject :— 


“It is not without sincere misgivings that I commence this memoir. 
My sense of the difficulty of writing it properly, as well as of the importance 
that it should be written, if at all, fully, delicately, faithfully, lovingly, has 
become more strong the more I heve had occasion to consider it with 
reference to myself. I will not affect to deny that if the duty had been 
cast upon me some years earlier, there are personal circumstances which, 
at least in part, might have seemed to recommend me for the performance 
ofit..... But I feel now that my great age and impaired strength of 
mind as well as body, are more than equivalent disadvantages... . . 5 
My readers will gather from what I have gaid that my work will not assume 
to be a complete biography; indeed, independently of the reasons which 
apply to myself personally, it seams to me that the time has hardly yet 
arrived when this could be done at once so frealy and so dispassionately as 
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it ought to be, if done at all. Some one will be found, I have a good hope, 
in due time to accomplish this more important task—to whom what I am 
about to do may be of some service. The George Herbert of our days 
ought not in the end to be left without his own Isaac Walton.” (Pp. 1—8.) 


The last words of this affecting acknowledgment scarcely seam to 
express the real nature of the deficiency. It is true that the quali- 
ties of an excellent judge are not exactly those which form a genius 
for biography, and that a little of Walton’s quaint poetio feeling 
for what is pictureaque in incident and character would have done 
much to give literary interest to a volume which many readers will, 
as it is, find it difficult to read through. But this is a thing which, 
however delightful where it may be had, can be done without. And 
Sir J. Ooleridge has given us something far more important, in 
writing Keble’s life, not picturesquely indeed, but, in his own words, 
“ fully, delicately, faithfully, lovingly.” The real faults of the book 
are rather, positively, its too great length in proportion to the amount 
of information given, and, negatively, the absence from it of Keble’s 
correspondence with almost every friend except the biographer. 
The first defect, though a serious hindrance to the popularity and 
general usefulness of the book, may easily be forgiven. Indeed it is 
no fault at all, when the book is regarded, according to its author’s 
modest estimate, rather as materials for the life, than as the life 
itself. But the absence of correspondence with H. Froude, I. 
Williams, J. H. Newman, and Dr. Pusey, leaves even the materials 
for biography lamentably imperfect. The author is quite aware of 
this defect, but has not (except in the instance of H. Froude) made 
any effort to supply it.* For this omission he gives reasons which 
seem to him sufficient, but will scarcely seem so to his readers. For 
even independently of the intrinsic value of letters to such oorre- 
spondents, and on such subjects as many of them must have touched, 
they would have reflected light from new and various sides upon the 
character of Keble himself. A nature so affectionate and so full of 
sympathy as his must have taken something of its colour and cast of 
thought from the friend to whom he was writing. No real writer of 
familiar letters (and Keble was an excellent one) is quite the same to 
one friend as to another. Without the slightest insincerity or 
affectation he turns instinctively to each friend that side of his own 
mind and character on which his friend meets him most closely. 
It is only by seeing the friend as he disclosed himself to several 
friends of different minds that one learns to know the whole man. 
Poasibly (indeed it seems likely, from the peculiar simplicity of his 
character, that it may really have been so) Keble was more nearly 


* Binoo the above lines were written, it hes been announced that the Icttars to 
H. Froude, which were missing, have been recovered, and are to be published. 
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the same to all his friends than most other men of ability and genius 
are. But we should have wished to have the power of judging for 
ourselves ; and we must confess that we should have thought him lees 
great if the faot had proved to be so. 

Keble was one of the warmest and faithfallest of friends. Nothing _ 
but death separated him, death itself did not separate him in heart, - 
from the brotherhood of the friends of his youth at Corpus. Among 
these his biographer seams to have held the very first place in his 
affection. Next to him came those to whom some beautiful pages 
are given in the early part of the life—Oornish and Dyson. Miller, 
who (though of Worcester) is commemorated with them, was some- 
what older, and though loved as well as revered, could not be on 
terms of perfect brotherhood. Then one greater than all, Arnold of 
Rugby, often differing so widely on mattera which to both the friends 
were of the most sacred importance as almost to incur an anathema, 
which he was not backward to return; but yet always loved and 
loving tenderly. Then, in somewhat later times, the remarkable 
men with whom Keble’s name will go down to coming generations, 
his associates in the religious movement of his middle life, Hurrell 
Froude, and Pusey, and Newman. Sir J. Coleridge has done ample 
justice to each of these friends, and to the part which many of them 
bore in making Keble what he was. The only matter of regret is 
that he has not given us the men themselves, painted unconsciously 
in their own lettera, and in Keble’s to them. No one could wish 
one line of the letters to the biographer left out. It may be that 
there was no one else to whom Keble s0 completely opened his whole 
heart. But the omission of other correspondence Teaves the book 

- more incomplete than it need have been. Even when the whole of a 
correspondence could not be published at present for reasons such as 
those suggested, surely a careful selection might have been made. 

Few lives were leas eventful than Keble’s. He was born in 1792, at 
Fairford in Gloucestershire, where his father lived in a house of his 
own, though incumbent of the little parish of Coln St. Aldwyn, about 
three miles off; and was educated by his father at home so effectively, 
that some months before he was fifteen he gained an open scholarahip 
at Corpus, Oxford, and when only just eighteen took his double first | 
class. In 1811 he was chosen fellow of Oriel, Archbishop Whately 
being elected at the same time. In 1812 he gained the chancellor's 
prises for English and Latin essay. He was ordained deacon on 
Trinity Sunday, 1815, and priest on Trinity Sunday, 1816, by Dr. 
William Jackson, Bishop of Oxford; became one of the tutors of 
Oriel early in 1818, and remained so until the sprig of 1828; dis-' 
charging also the office of public examiner twice. His mother died, 
to his great sorrow, in May of that year, and he them returied ta 
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live with his father and sisters at Fairford, employing himself in the 
care of three little pariazhes—Eastleach, Burthorpe, and Southrop— 
within easy reach of his father’s house; reading much, and occasion- 
ally allowing some of his young Oriel "pupils to come and read with 
him during vacations. This continued to be the tenor of his life 
for twelve years, broken only by a single year (1825-6) spent happily 
as curate of Hursley,* from which he was recalled by the death of his 
tenderly-loved sister Mary Anne. In those twelve years, from 1828 
to 1835, he laid the foundation of his ripe patristic learning. But 
he did in their early part a still more important work. The 
“ Ohristian Year,” which had long been growing silently in his 
hands, was moulded into shape and completed. It was first published 
in June, 1827; and in the third edition enlarged by the addition of 
the lines for the four “ State Services,” three of which have ceased to 
be appended to our Prayer-Books. In the verses for the Fifth of 
November are found the lines, an alteration of which, sanctioned by 
himself within the last few weeks of his life, and made in the first 
edition published after his death, caused an unhappy controversy, 
noticed in p. 163 of the Life. 

In 1881 he declined the offer of the living of Paignton from the 
present Bishop of Exeter, and in the same year was unanimously 
elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford. About the same time he 
began the preparations for his excellent edition of Hooker, which 
occupied much of his time thenceforth until its completion in 1886. 
His contributions to the “Lyra Apostolica,” and his versification of 
the Psalms, must have belonged chiefly to the same years. But his 
first object in life was the pastoral care of his little parishes, and (it 
was hard to say which stood first and which second in his own mind) 
the most dutiful and loving ministration to his infirm father and his 
invalid sister Elizabeth——“ his wifo,” as he loved to call her in earlier 
years, in playful contrast with “his sweetheart Mary Anne.” Each 
while she lived was, as the biographer truly says, “ so identified with 
Keble, that those who read about him ought to know something of 
them” (p. 1384). His father died in his ninetieth year, in January, 
1885. This event not only cut the tie which had bound Keble so 
long to Fairford and its neighbourhood, but left the brother and. 
surviving sister without a home. The few words must be quoted 
in which Sir J. Ooleridge has recorded their feelings :— 

“ As on all the preceding occasions so on this, the survivors accepted the 


bereavement with the cheerful resignation of real Christians; they found 
comfort in all the cireumstances of tho illness and the departure. Yet on 


* There is a slight mistake in p. 133, surely. Among the attractions of Hursley in 
1825, is mentioned Dr. Moberly, who did not come to Winchester until about ten years 
later. 
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John Keble, and Elizabeth especially, the blow was heavy; to them their 
father had long been the object of tenderest care ; their ardent love for him 
(no distinction can be made, between the two had a mixture in it of filial 
pride and veneration for his great qualities of head and heart; the foeling 
naturally descended to smaller matters. John ts to speak of ‘his 
silver voice,’ ‘the clear and peculiar tones of his voice,’ and how in advanced 
old age the flock at Coln admired his manner still of performing the duty ; 
and now they too were bereft of that object, and alone.” (P. 221.) 


Just aa Keble was doubting where to turn his sieps, the vicarage 
of Hursley, which he had declined, for his father’s sake, when offered 
.to him a few years before, was again pressed upon him by his pupil 
and warm friend Sir W. Heathcote, and was at once accepted. In 
the autumn of 1835 he married Miss Charlotte Olarke, whose sister 
had some years earlier become the wife of his younger and only 
brother. Early in 1836 Keble and his wife settled at Hursley, which 
was thenceforth their only home. Both gave themselves up, with 
singleness of purpose, to the care of the pariah. Whatever else Keble 
was, he was always above all the faithful and diligent pastor of the - 
flock committed to him, The church at Otterbourne (then united 
with Hursley) was rebuilt, and made a separate charge. Sir -W. 
Heathoote built a second church for the hamlet of Ampfield, which 
was also separated from Hursley. Some ten years after Keble settled 
at Hursley he rebuilt at his own cost the parish church, retaining 
ita ancient tower. The profits of sale of the ‘“ Ohristian Year” 
furnished the means; Sir J. Ooleridge and one or two other friends 
advancing the money as it was wanted, and reimbursing themselves 
gradually out of the income as it accrued. In later years a school- 
chapel in the distant hamlet of Pitt completed the parochial 
machinery. l 

From the time of his marriage and settlement at Hursley the 
outward circumstances of his life underwent little change. No higher 
preferment than this country vicarage was ever offered to the olergy- 
man whose name was more universally known and loved than any 
other wherever the English language is spoken. Probably he might 
not have accepted, certainly he never coveted, it. In much earlier 
days he had declined a West Indian archdeaconry offered to him by 
Bishop Coleridge. He gave his whole soul to the work to which he 
had been called, and sought nothing beyond it. Yet he wus very 
far from being so absorbed in the narrower interests of -his own 
immediate work as to be forgetfal of the Church at large. His was 
peculiarly what good Bishop Hacket used to call a “public soul’’ 
His University, his Church, his country, the religious well-being of 
Ohristendom, were objects to him -of the liveliest personal concern. 
The present volume contains abundant proof that it was so; and if 
ever the correspondence of which we deplore the absence from it 
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shall be allowed to see daylight, the extent and depth of his cares 
for what he thought the cause of truth and goodness in the English 
Church will be made doubly apparent. But it was characteristio of 
him that his falfilment of duty always began at home, in the strictest 
meaning of the word. His duty as a son, a brother, a husband 
(father he never was, but would have been surely the tenderest and 
most watchful of fathers if he had been), always stood first with him; 
and then, as inseparably associated with these duties of the family, 
patient personal labour in the parish under his care. This is one of 
the most impressive and valuable lessons of his life. And we can 
scarcely be wrong in believing that this deep sense and steady fulfil- 
ment of the duties which came first and lay nearest, was one great 
means by which his mind and heart were enabled to discern the path 
of duty in larger and more complicated questions. Men as deeply 
religious as himself, and even more highly gifted, became perplexed 
and went wrong, for want of the sobering influences and the whole- 
some corrective discipline of family life and steady pastoral work. 
God’s blessing upon his faithful use of these kept Keble safe in 
times which to him, as well as to his friends, were fall of most 
peinfal trial. i 

However, we are wandering a little from the simple story of 
Keble’s life, which we bring together here because we think others, 
like ourselves, may sometimes lose the thread of Sir J. Ooleridge’s 
narrative in the many digressions, often very interesting and im- 
portant in themselves, which interrupt ita tenor. Not much, how- 
ever, remains to be told of that simple, holy, and, on the whole, very 
happy life. Once settled at Hursley, all things went on in one 
even tenor. Mrs. Keble’s delicate health was a constant subject of 
anxiety from the time of their marriage. Long before he thought of 
marrying he had written to his biographer, when suffering from a 
similar trial, a singularly beautiful letter on the religious use of such 
cares; and no doubt he found in his own experience the blessing of 
which he had spoken to his friend. 

u After all, these anxieties are the greatest of mercies,—they are, I verily 
believe, the only effectual means to wean us from our idols., Woe may make 
good resolutions and do much towards keeping them, but there is some- 
thing so subtle and insinuating in earthly happiness (and the more so in 
proportion to its innocence and purity), that one such pang and misgiving 
as leaves a lasting impression of its insecurity, will do more towards lifting 
our hearts where they ought to be, than all that most of us could, or at 
least would, do for ourselves. At least, from my own experience, I can 
truly say that I know I ought to be (I am afraid I am not) more thankful to 


my Lord and Master for His fatherly chastisaments, than for all the com- 
forte and indulgences He has afforded me.” (P. 81.) 


In later years Mrs. Keble’s attaoke of alarming illness became the 
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cause of continually increasing anxiety, and withdrew her husband 
necessarily through much of almost every winter from residence at 
Hursley. During such absences he would often and very gladly 
give his help as a clerical friend to the olergy of the neighbourhood 
in which he was staying, always, by preference, where his congre- 
gation was likely to be small and to consist chiefly of the poor. Stall, 
when absent, he thought continually of his parish; and when at ‘ 
home laboured in it beyond his strength. The siok, the erring, the 
young, the poor, were all cared for. A very instructive account is 
given (pp. 494-5) by Mr. Young, once his curate, of his special 
diligence in preparing his young people for confirmation. It will 
scarcely do to extract it, but every clergyman may gather hints from 
it as to the spirit, at least, in which he himself should work. 

The following is his biographer’s account of his qualities as a 
preacher. It makes one wish earnestly for the promised selection, 
_ by his brother, from the sermons which he himself could never be 
persuaded to publish. 

“ In delivery he did not give his sermons the advantages of an ordinarily 
eloquent preacher, but he was eminently winning ; he let himself down, I 
do not mean in language or argument, but in simplicity and child-hke humi- 
lity, to the most uneducated of his audience ; he seamed always to count 
himeelf one of the sinners, one of the penitents, one even of the impenitent 
and careless, whom he was addressing, and the very quietness, the almost 
tearful monotony of his delivery became extremely moving, when you 


recollected how learned, how able, how moved in his own heart, and how 
earnest was the preacher.” (P. 489.) 


During his thirty years of parochial diligence at Hursley, Keble 
did not cease to be an author. In 1888, he published jointly with 
J. H. Newman, the “ Remains” of his dear friend, H. Froude. In 
1839, his versification of the Psalms, a work of earlier years, as we 
have already mentioned, issued from the press. He took much part in 
superintending the “Library of the Fathers,” and in later years wrote 
a very full “Life of Bishop Wilson,” for the edition of his works 
which forms part of the “Library of Anglo-Oatholic Theology.” 
In May, 1846, he published, under the title of “ Lyra Innocentium,” 
a collection of poems “on Christian Ohildren, their ways, and their 
privileges,” which had long been growing silently under his hands. 
Sir J. Coleridge truly says that “the book has suffered by being 
considered a book for children ; properly it is one about children.” 
He notices, too, very justly, as a remarkable faot, that a book into all 
parts of which “no one but a parent can fully enter,” which is so 
very much “a mother’s book,” was written by one who himself never 
was a father. (P.311.) One object of the publication was to help 
in providing funds for the rebuilding of the church at Huraley. 
He wrote much, and published something occasionally on the ecole- 
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siastico-political questions of the time which interested him deeply. 
In 1857, his treatise on “ Encharistical Adoration” appeared. His 
latest published work was the “ Life of Bishop Wilson,” in 1863. 
The preparation of this work interested him greatly during many 
previous years. 

In these employments life passed quietly away; saddened a little, 
as itmust be to most of us, in its later years, by the removal of one 
and another of the friends of youth and middle age. Yonge, and 
Cornish, and O. Marriott, and J. D. Ooleridge, and his beloved sister 
Elizabeth, and Dyson, and Sir J. Patteaon, had all been taken 
from earth to their rest. And Keble felt each friend’s departure 
keenly, though his faith never wavered that the bond which knit 
him to them was only drawn oloser, in reality, by their removal from 
his sight. 

There were trials harder to bear even than these. How he felt the 
separation from dearest friends who left the English Ohurch for 
Rome, a letter given at p. 480 will shew :— 

“ His friend Mr. Hedgeland mentions an incident which I also ingert here 
though out of its place. He visited him after his return to Hursley, and in 
the course of a walk, Keble directed his attention to a broken piece of 
ground, a chalk-pit, as it turned out. 

“¢ Ah,’ said he, ‘that is a sad place, that is connected with the most 
painful event of my life. I: was there that I first knew for certain that 
J. H. N. had left us. We had just made up our minds that such an event 
was all but inevitable, and one day I received a letter in his handwriting. 
I felt sure of what it contained, and I carried it about with me all through 
the day, afraid to open it. At last I got away to that chalk-pit, and then 
forcing myself to read the letter, I found that my forebodings had been too 
true ; it was the announcement that he was gone.’ ” 


At length the end of his own life drew near :— 


‘On the night of St. Andrew’s Day, the 80th of November, while he was 
sitting alone after Mrs. Keble had retired, writing a letter for publication 
on a matter deeply interesting to him, he was struck with palsy on the left 
side and right arm; the latter part of his writing was afterwards found to 
be illegible ; but he did not lose his consciousness, or his presence of mind. 
He went up to her room, and they knelt down as usual, and said their 
prayers together; his voice was observably indistinct; and at the end, 
asking her if she had remarked anything, he held out hig hand, which was 
losing its power. Medical aid was sent for at once, but during the night 
the symptoms became worse; from the morning, however, they were 
alleviated.” (P. 497.) 


His medical attendant prescribed rest, especially from thinking, and 
change of place. The last direction was easily followed. Not so the 
former. ‘ Indeed,” Mrs. Keble said, “ he does mean to be prudent, 
but he can scarcely help thinking.” Still his quietness of spirit was 
remarkable. Through life, his biographer tells us, “no trouble by 
day affected his sleep.” He himself attributed this to “a want of 
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feeling.” His wife, doubtless far more truly, would say, “He lays 
aside his anxieties with his prayers ; he does what he can, the issue 
is with God, with whom he is content to leave it; therefore he is 
still, and sleeps like a child.” Yet even on him the long-continued 
pressure of anxiety, day after day, had its effect. He returned after 
a time to Hursley better. But Mra, Keble’s attacks of illness 
became more and more alarming. One of the most fearful came on 
suddenly in September, 1865, while Dr. Pusey was staying at Hurs- 
ley, and on the very night before the visit of which Dr. Newman 
has given so touching an account that we must extract a great part 
of his letter to Sir J. Ooleridge, though it will be new to few of 
our readers. (Pp. 517, 518.) ‘ 


“It was remarkable, certainly, that three friends, he, Dr. Pusey, and 
myself, who had been so intimately united for so many years, and then for 
80 many years had been separated, at least one of them from the other two, 
should meet together just once again; and for the first and last time dine 
together simply by themselves. And the more remarkable, because not 

y by chance they met all three together,’ but there were positive chances 

inst their meeting. i 

« Keble had wished me to come to him, but the illness of his wife, which 
took them to Bournemouth, obliged him to put me off. On their return to 
Horsley, I wrote to him on the subject of my visit, and fixed a day for it. 
Afterwards hearing from Pusey that he too was going to Hursley on the 
very day I had named, I wrote to Keble to put off my visit. I told him, as 
T think, my reason. I had not seen either of them for twenty years, and 
to see both of them at once, would be more, I feared, than I could bear, 
Accordingly, I told him I should go from Birmingham to friends in the Iale 
of Wight, in the first place, and thence some day go over to Huraley. This 
was on September 12, 1865. But when I got into the Birmi train 
- for Reading, I felt it was like cowardice to shrink from the meetmg; and I 

ed my mind again. In spite of my having put off my visit to him, I 
slept at Southampton, and made my appearance at Hursley next morning 
without being expected. Keble was at his door speaking to a friend. He 
did not know me and asked my name. What was more -wonderful, since I 
had purposely come to his house, I did not know him, and I feared to aak 
who he was. I gave him my card without speaking. When at length we 
found out each other, he said, with that tender flurry of manner which I 
recollected so well, that his wife had been seized with an attack of her 
complaint that morning, and that he could not receive me as he should have 
wished to do; nor, indeed, had he expected me; for ‘ Pusey,’ he whispered, 
‘is in the house, as you are aware.’ 

“Then he brought me into his study, and embraced me most affection- 
ately, and said he would go and prepare Pusey, and send him to me. 

“ I think I got there in the forenoon, and remained with him four or five 
hours, dining at one or two. He was in and ont of the room all the time I 
was with him, attending on his wife, and I was left with Pusey. I recollect 
very little of the conversation that passed at dinner. Pusey was full of the 

estion of the inspiration of ges ace Jae and Keble expressed his joy 
that i wie a common cause, in which I could not substantially differ from 
them; and he caught at such words of mine as seemed to show agreement. 
Mr. Gladstone's rejection at Oxford was talked of, and I said that I really 


‘ 
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thought that had I been still a member of the University, I must have voted 
against him, because he was giving up the Irish Establishment. On this Keble 
gave me one of his remarkable looks, so earnest and so sweet, came close 
to me, and whispered in my eer (I cannot recollect the exact words, but I 
took them to be) ‘and is not that just?’ It left the impression on my mind 
that he had no great sympathy with the Establishment in Ireland as an 
Establishment, and was favourable to the Church of the Irish.* 

« Just before my time for going, Pusey went to read the Evening Service 
in church, and I was left in the open air with Keble by myself. He said he 
would write to me in the Isle of Wight, as soon as his wife got better, and 
then I should come over and have a day with him. He walked a little 
way, and stood looking in silence at the church and churchyard, go 
beautiful and calm. Then he began to converse with me in more than his 
old tone of intimacy, as if we had never been parted, and soon I was 
obliged to go. 

“I remained in the Island till I had his promised letter. It was to the 
effect that his wife's illness had moreased, and he must give up the hope of 
my coming to him. Thus, unless I had gone on that day, when I was sgo 
very near not going, I should not have seen him at all. 

«He wrote me many notes about this time; in one of them he made a 
reference to the lines in Macbeth :— 

“When shall we three meet again? 
Whon the hurly-burly’s done, 
When the battle’s fought and won.’ 
“ This is all I can recollect of a visit, of which almost the sole vivid 
memory which remains with me is the image of Keble himself. 
“Tam, dear Bir John Ooleridge, 
‘Yours faithfully, 
“Jom H. Newman.” 


On the 11th of October, 1865, the Kebles left Hursley Vicarage 
to see it no more. He was well aware that his wife was going away 
to die. Bournemouth, to which they went, was thought likely to 
relieve her ailments as far as anything could. This hope was scarcely 
fulfilled. The following lines are from Keble’s /ast letter to Ooleridge, 
written March 19th, 1866 :— 

“ Rince I wrote she has been gradually getting weaker, suffering more and 
more. . . . We watch her now not from day to day, but from hour to 
hour. . . . Ido not know well just now how to go on writing about 
anything else, so I will just give you all our dear love, and sign myself 
your most affectionate J. K.” (P. 687.) 

The dying wife feared only for him when she should be taken 
from him, and he left alone. But it was not so to be. On the 22nd 
of March he was seized again with paralysis, and though the attack 
seemed once likely to abate, it soon became evident that it would be 
fatal. Two or three days before his death— 


* This last clause seams to go beyond Keble’s meaning, which waa, probably, only to 
express his judgment that the postion of the Anglican church in Ifeland was inde- 
fensible on grounds of justice, and ought to be abandoned. 
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« Ho was unwillingly wheeled out of her room ; and they who for so many 

ears had had but one heart, and one mind, parted for life, with one silent 
ook at each other.” . . . “He was sometimes wandering, sometimes 
conscious, sometimes clear-minded ; whether wandering or clear-minded, 
he was constantly intent on holy things, or in actual prayer; he uttered 
fragments, or ejaculations in the former case, which showed the habitual 
prayerfulness of his heart; he repeated, or he composed, as it seemed, 
prayers ; the Lord’s prayer he uttered most commonly. 

“ Ho fell asleep on the 29th of March, about one in the morning. 

“The mournful family repaired from his death-bed to her room, and 
knelt round her bed, and prayed; she besought them to return thanks for 
her to God, that he had been taken first—that she, not he, had to bear the 
trial of surviving. . . . Then sho requested her maid to fetch her 
‘ Christian Year,’ and turning to tho two last stanzas of the verses on Good 
Friday, ‘I know,’ she said, ‘ these were in his dying thoughts.’ 

“Lord of my heart, by Thy last ory, 
Let not Thy blood on earth be spent— 
Lo, at Thy feet I faintmg lis, 
Mine eyes upon thy wounds are bent, 
Upon Thy streaming wounds my weary oyot 
Wait like the perched earth on April skies. 
“Wash me, and dry these bitter tears, 
O let my heert no further roam, 
"Tis thine by vows, and hopes, and fears, 
Long since—O call Thy wanderer home. 
To that dear home, safe in thy wounded side, 
‘Where only broken hearts their sin and shame may hide,” 

He was buried on the 6th April, 1866, in his own churchyard, close 
to the grave of Elizabeth Keble. Andon the 18th of May his faithful 
and loving and tenderly loved wife was laid beside him there. A 
double grave had been prepared in the first instance. It is witnessed 
of her by one who well knew all, that she had “ filled up the measure 
of the happiness of John Keble’s life.” 

As yet it seams no cross or monument has been erected at the 
grave. A memorial crosa in the floor of the chancel marks the spot 
where his body rested during the reading of the funeral service. 
"AvipGy trigpaviey waca yj rápos. Keble’s best and most endearing 
monument will be the “ Ohristian Year.” 

Such was Keble in life and in death. A purer or more blame- 
less character it would be impossible to imagine. Those who knew 
him best thought him almost faultless. To himself it seamed far 
otherwise. From early years to old age his life had been one which 
can only be described in the words of Scripture—he “ walked with 
God.” This was evidently the secret and mainspring of all; and 
the result of that converse was, as it must ever be, AumiAty. He 
was ever trying himself by the one perfect standard and finding 
himself deficient. An exquisitely sensitive modesty was natural to 
him; but this natural endowment had been refined and deepened 
into the corresponding Ohristian grace in ita most perfect form. He 
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had, indeed, Aumbled himself, and become as a little child. There was 
no effort, far leas any affectation, in his constant rejection of all 
praise, and ecknowledgment of sin and failure. It was simply the 
utterance of his own abiding conviction. There is scarcely anything 
in his life which teaches a more affecting lesson. 

A single extract from p. 325 will illustrate what has been said. 


“ Yet he opened the year 1847 in language of the deepest humiliation— 
language of the kind which I have given specimens of before, but of which 
I cannot withhold another. My readers will, I am sure, not misunderstand 
the unintentional exaggerations of it; and it must surely be useful for 
many of us, going on in our ersy ways, to ses with what deep humility 
such a man regarded his own inward condition. It may serve to damp the 
self-applause of some, and awake the slumbrous state of conscience in which 
too many of us habitually live. ‘ Well can I understand from what I see in 
others, and a great deal too well from myself, the heart-deep truth of every 
word you say on the matter of those sermons of Pusey’s, on “ Sin and 
Love ;” they are the great deptha—too deep, by far, for our sounding. I 
suppose our safest prayer would be, that we may be led gradually on to the 
perception of where we are in respect both of one and the other, and not 
permitted to dwell on either exclusively. For myself, my inward history is 
a most shameful and miserable one—really quite different from what you and 
others imagine; so that I am quite sure, if you knew it, you would be 
startled at the thought of coming to such an adviser; so long and sgo late 
has the misery been; and it ought to be a bitter penance to me to be so 
consulted. But I believe that I have sinned before now, in drawing back 
on such occasions, and I hope never to do so again; use me, therefore, dear 
friend, such as I am, if I can be of any use to you at any time; but pray 
for me, bona fide, that I may be contrite, for that is what I really need.’” 


One general remark is suggested by the story of Keble’s own life 
and his father’s. Language has been often used in describing the 
condition of the English Ohurch, during the eighteenth and the 
early part of the nineteenth century, which assumes that there was 
little or nothing of spiritual life, or even of ministerial diligence and 
fidelity anywhere within it, except in connexion with the movement 
which began with the Wesleys and Whitfield. No doubt the state 
of things was sad enough. Few men felt the prevailing worldliness 
and carelessness more painfully than Keble himself. But all such 
general statements require many limitations and corrections to make 
them really true. Keble and Davison in the earlier part of this 
century, Keble’s father in the latter part of the eighteenth, are 
sterling instances of a religious life, earnest, fruitful in well doing, 
deeply inward and spiritual, which owed little or nothing consciously 
to the influence of the movement to which we have referred. Keble 
himself seems to have been strongly repelled always by anything 
which he regarded as traceable to it. In this, as in many other 
things, he was probably reflecting faithfully his father’s mind. There 
were many other instances of the same thing. Good men, here and 
there, learnt from their Bible and Prayer-Book, with very little 
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help from living men, the substance of that which is indeed the 
Gospel, preached it to their people, though not precisely in the form 
which would have been given to it by their brethren of the “ move- 
ment,” but in a way practically true and intelligible, exemplified it in 
their own lives, and watched over their flocks with the hearts of 
faithful and true pastors. It is right that this fact should be dis- 
tinctly stated, and more fully recognised than it sometimes has 
been. 

But it is time to say something of Keble as a poet, a theologian, 
and one of the leaders of a great religious movement. 

We are not about to try to determine Keble’s proper place among 
the English poets. The poetical merits of the “ Christian Year” have 
been discussed in a former volume of the Contemporary Review,” and 
most of our readers probably have made acquaintance with Pro- 
fessor Shairp’s beautiful little volume, to which Sir J. Ooleridge refers 
with such just praise. And the “ Ohristian Year” is so associated 
in the remembrance of our generation with much that was best, or is 
most tenderly remembered, in days long past, that criticiam may seem 
ungrateful and irreverent. The “Ohristian Year,” however, is not 
the whole of Keble’s work as a poet. Our estimate must be formed 
in part upon volumes which are less sacred. Nor is admiration really 
less fervent because it is not indiscriminate. 

There can be no doubt that Keble had, in even an eminent degree, 
some of the higher qualities which make the true poet. His fanoy 
was lively and fertile in images full of beauty. His observation of 
outward nature, such as it may be seen in the rich lowlands of 
England, was accurate; and his feeling for the quiet and tender 
beauty of grove and stream, and field and English wild flowers was 
exquisitely quick and true. His sympathy with all that is pure and 
sweet in home affections, with the joys and sorrows of family life, 
with the ways and the feelings of children, was almost unequalled. 
His deep personal piety harmonized all these natural endowments, 
and cast upon all he saw and felt those solemn lights and shades 
from the world above and beyond, which glorified the play of natural 
fancy and feeling, gave it unity and purpose, and often elevated his 
poetry into the region of imagination as distinguished from the 
lower province of mere fancy. He had learnt, too, from Cowper 
and Wordsworth in England, and from the early poets of ancient 
Greece, whom he loved so well, to express his thought by preference 
directly and truthfully, avoiding artificial ‘ poetic diction.” 

Keble had in him then much of the spirit which gives life to verse; 
and the whole bent of his genius was evidently toward sacred poetry. 
After very early years he seams scarcely to have written any other. 
Born and brought up as a dutiful child of the English Ohurch; nur- 
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tured in a piety with which the services of the Ohurch were inter- 
twined inseparably ; keenly sensible not of their beauty only, but of 
the blessing which to himself and those he loved had rested upon 
their use, and feeling that the religious poetry which had been 
written in England since Herbert’s duy had breathed a spirit not 
derived from the teaching of the English Ohurch, and rather out of 
harmony with the Prayer-Book, which he loved; he began to utter 
in verse the musings which were suggested partly by the events of 
his own life, partly by his ministerial labours, partly by the retro- 
spect of the history of religion in England. It is in one way the 
great charm of the “ Ohristian Year” that it is intensely personal. 
We can never forget the writer in his work; his own soul speaks 
unconsciously in almost every line. We scarcely know any poetry 
which exemplifies, equally with Keble’s, the theory which is so 
amusingly propounded by Agathon in Aristophanes, that the work 
must be as the man, ugly if he be ugly, beautiful if he be beau- 
tiful* Keble’s poetry, in nearly all his best pieces, is the free utter- 
ance, somotimes passionate, oftener pensive, of his own pure and 
earnest feeling about Christian truth on which he lived, and Ohristian 
duty in which he was spending himself. Many of his most beautiful 
poems are tho expression of his struggles with the sorrows and dis- 
appointments of his life at Oxford and at Fairford. It was known, we 
believe, to a few of his friends, for instance, that in the lines for the 
Annunciation his sorrow for his mother’s death had found relief; 
and that those for the Wednesday before Easter and the eleventh 
Sunday after Trinity are a tacit record of early disappointments 
(alluded to in the Life) which had caused him the deepest anguish. 
Sir J. Ooleridge would have added much to the interest of his volume 
if he had told us something more of the connexion between Keble’s 
poems and the events of his own life. The only fact of this kind 
which he has mentioned, so far as we recollect, is the very interesting 
one that the exquisitely beautiful lines in the “ Lyra Apostolica ” 
(No. 4) on the “ Burial of the Dead,” worthy to be placed beside 
the noblest portions of the “ Christian Year,” were written on the 
death of his beloved sister, Mary Anne. A letter in the Guardian 
of April 7th seams to fix the scene of the opening verses of the lines 
for the Third Sunday after Easter to a bank of violete in the 
meadows near Ooln St. Aldwyn’s, visited probably on some pre- 
maturely summer-like day in early spring. The want of connexion 
which every reader must have noticed between the beginning and 
the after-part of many of the poems in the “ Ohristian Year” is, 
probably, due to the fact that the opening lines were often a spon- 
taneous out-growth of some incident which had touched the springs 
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of fanoy or feeling in the poet’s mind, and have been prefixed, by an 
after-thought, to lines composed less happily on the set subject of 
the day to which the whole poem is assigned. 

As the lines from the “ Lyra” are little known, we reprint them 
here :-— 


I thought to most no more, so dreary seam'd 

Death's intarposing vail, and thou so pure, 
Thy Hfe in Paradise 
Beyond where I could soar, 

Friend of this worthless heart: but happier thoughts 
‘Where patiently thou tek’st 
Thy sweet and sure repose ; 

The shadows fall more soothing ; the soft air 
Is fall of cheering whispers like thine own ; 
While Memory, by thy grave, 

Lives o'er thy funeral day: 


The deep knell dying down, the mourners panse, 
Waiting their Saviour’s welcome at the gate,— 
Sure with the words of Heaven 
Thy spirit met us there, 
And sought, with us, along the accustom’d way, 
The hallowed porch; and entering in, beheld 
The pegeant of sad joy, 
Bo dear to faith and hope. 


O1 hadst thou brought s strain from Paradise 
To cheer us, happy soul, thou hadst not, touched 
The sacred springs of grief, 
Mare tenderly, and true, 

Than those deop-warbled anthems, high and low,— 
Low as the grave, high as the Eternal Throne,— 
Guiding through light and gloom 

THI gently, like soft golden clouds at eve, È 
Around the western twilight, all subside 
f Into a placid Faith, 
That oven with beaming eye 
Oounts thy æd honours,—coffin, biar, and pell,— 
So many relios of a frail love last; 
So many tokens dear 
Of endless love begun, 
Listen! it is no dream; the Apostle’s trump 
Gives earnest of the Archangel’s. Oeimly now, 
Our hearts yet beating high 
To that victorious lay, 
Moet like a warrior’s to the martial dirge 
Of a true comrade, in the greve we trast, 
Our treasure for a while; 
And if a tear steal down, 
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If human anguish o'er tho shaded brow 

Pass shuddering, when the handful of pure carth 
Touches the coffin hd; 
Tf at our brother's name, 


Once and again the thought, “ for ever gone,” , 
Come o’or us like a cloud, yet, gentle spright, 
Thou turnest not away, 
Thou knowest us calm et heart. 


One look, and we have scen our Inst of thee, 
Till we too aleep, and our long sleep be o'er; 
O cleanse us, cro we view 
That countenance pure agnin, 


Thou, who canst change the heart, and raise the dead ; 
As Txov art by to sooth our parting hour, 

Be ready when we moet, 

With Thy dear pardoning words. 

It is scarcely too much to say that few poets of equal eminence 
in natural gifts have had so little of what we may call the pootio 
artist’s nature. Few writers of verse have so often done very little 
justice to their own conceptions. He seldom or never composed as 
one who knows the effect which he wishes to produce by a poem as 
a whole, and by what strokes the offect which he intends can be 
wrought out most effectually, and with the greatest amount of ploasure 
to the reader. This is what the poetic artist must over do. The 
high degree in which Virgil posscssed the constructive genius of tho 
consummate artist has placed him fur above many men who had the 
creative faculty in a far higher degree. Byron is anothor instance 
of the same thing. Of this power Keble had nothing. He nover 
became master in any high degree of the tools of his art. He con- 
tinually blurred the effect of beautiful imagery and deep poetic feeling 
by awkwardnesses and obscurities of expression, which were caused 
simply by the want of this necessary condition of excellence. His 
happiest poems, therefore, are those in which some overmastering 
feeling, or some happy impulse of imagination, has given birth to the 
whole at one and the same moment, and so has given unity and living 
movement to all the parts of the poem. Instances of these happiest 
of Keble’s poems aro the magnificent lines on Balaam, beginning, 
“ Oh, for a sculptor’s hand,” which aro, perhaps, in a merely poctic 
view, tho finest he ever wrote. Next to these, on the same ground, 
might be mentioned those for the fourth Sunday after the Epiphany; 
for the eighth and nineteenth Sundays after Trinity; with the Morning 
and Evening Hymns, which, when considered in a highor light as 
religious poems, might well be placed above nearly cverything elso 
which he has written. Less imaginative, but full of the richest 
poetic cloquence, and conceived in the very spirit of the inspired 
prophet, or ‘spokesman for God,’ are the noble lines for the Second, 
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the Eleventh, and the Seventeenth Sundays after Trinity. In a 
different way, even more deeply sacred, almost removed by their 
subjects from all criticism, full of the revential contemplation of 
that which is the very centre of ‘all Ohristian life, might be placed 
in the first rank of English sacred poetry the lines for the Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday before Easter, and for Easter Eve. Some 
of his later poems, in the “Lyra Apostolica,” and the “ Lyra Inno- . 
centium,” are not unworthy to be ranked with any but a very few 
of the best of those which have bean mentioned. The lines for the 
“ Burial of the Dead,” in the former volume, have been given above, 
and will abundantly justify this high praise. The poems called “ The 
Song of the Manna Gatherers,” ‘‘ Bereavement,” “ Disrespect to 
Elders” (its earlier stanzas especially), “ Looking Westward,” in 
the “ Lyre Innocentium,” show that there was no diminution of 
poetic power in Keble during the twenty years which separate that 
volume from the “ Ohristian Year.” His power of execution had 
certainly increased during the interval. In this respect the “ Lyra” 
stands considerably above its better-known predecessor. A great 
difference must be noticed by every thoughtful reader between the 
general cast of thought and feeling, as well as the poetic workmanship, 
of the earlier and the later volume. During-the interval, “Keble,” as 
his biographer says, in connexion with the first thought of publication, ' 
“ had advanced considerably in his religious opinions” (p. 280); and 
this advance had led him to dwell more upon what he had in com- 
mon with a part only even of his fellow-churchmen, and less upon 
what he had in common with all Ohristians. The “ Ohristian Year” 
has become to a wonderful degree the cherished posscssion of all’ 
educated English Ohristians ; the “ Lyra Apostolica” is too much 
marked by the theology of a party to be loved, as a whole, by any 
but those who accept that theology. - 

‘We are thus led to notice what, after all, seams (far more than 
any defects of execution) to render it difficult to place Keble in the 
highest class of poets. The greatest posts are those who have had 

` the largest human sympathies. ‘Whatever else they have bean, they 
have known how to draw living waters from the deep subsoil of the 
heart and life of mankind. They have spoken to man, as men them- 
selves, feeling a common brotherhood with men everywhere. The 
poet who speaks as a member of a class to that class only, who touches 
chords which find no response except in those who have received his 
own culture, and are in circumstances more or leas exactly agreeing 
with his own, may be a true poet; but he must take his place in the 
` second rank, not the first. He cannot be ranked with the post who 
speaks to all who understand the language which he writes. Now, 
even in his earliest and greatest work, Keble spoke in great part as 
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an English Churchman to those who had grown up under all the 
calm and holy influences of the English Church; and thereby, to u 
certain extent, limitod the circle which his influence should pervade. 
But of the “ Christian Year” this was true only in part; much in it 
thrilled Christians everywhere ; it has become, in great measure, the 
common property of all English-speaking Ohristians. His later 
pooms are far more largely tinged with the peculiar colouring of his 
own special view of truth and duty, and so far can imperfectly touch 
those who hold a different view. 

However, what limited the influence of Keble’s poetry gavo it 
probably a more immediate and powerful influence with those for 
whom it was chiefly intended. Tho “Christian Year” gave poetical 
expression to a great deal of very real and fervent piety within the 
Ohurch of England which had existed almost unconsciously, and had 
not recently found any worthy utterance. Numberless mon and 
women, whose spiritual life had been fostered under Church teaching, 
awoke to the perception of the blessings which they enjoyed, and of a 
bond of union with each other. Those who can remember what the 
‘ Ohristian Year” was to themselves in their own early life, within 
the first few years after its publication, will allow that this is no 
exaggerated statement. 

It will not be necessary to say very much of Keble as a theologian. 
Able, learned, and thoughtfal as ho was, and having his mind always 
employed on subjects connected with theology, he could not help 
being one ; but it is rather as a saint and a poet than as a theologian 
that his namo will be remembered. Not his was either the daring spirit 
which gave origin, or the profound and subtle intellect which gave 
cohorence and system to the Oxford movement of 1833 and the fol- 
lowing years. Tho fundamental principles, indeed, from which it was 
developed were all of them congenial to Keblo’s mind. Somo of them 
ho had held, more or leas consciously, before any of his associates ; and 
he accepted all of them in succession as they wero brought forward. 
Dr. Newman regarded his sermon on Tradition, in July, 1833, as the 
first overt act of the movement. But the character and circumstances 
of tho man gave a distinctive stamp to the theology of the move- 
ment as held by Keblo. In some things it embodied his life-long 
habits and convictions, and he embraced it with all his soul. He 
accepted cordially its contempt and hatrod for the cold formalism and 
accularity of the so-called ‘orthodox’ men of his early years; its 
dislike to the puritan feeling and Genevan theology of the opposite 
party; its reverence for Christian antiquity; its assertion of the 
divine authority of the ministerial commission, conveyed in orderly 
succeasion through bishops from the Apostles; and of Divine grace, 
as accompanying the due ministration of the sacraments; for in these 
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things it entirely expressed his own long and deeply-rooted convic- 
tion. And gradually as controversy arose, and an enthusiastic party 
formed around himself and his chosen friends, and what he regarded 
as unkind or unjust censures fell upon those very dear to him, he 
advanced on each point somewhat beyond his early belief; on some 
points considerably so. There is a remarkable acknowledgment of 
this gradual change of views from his own pen in a letter to his 
biographer, written in June, 1845 (p. 282) :— 

“No doubt there would be the difference in tone which you take notice of 
between this and the former book” (i.e. ‘‘ The Christian Year"), “for when I 
wrote that, I did not understand (to mention no more points), either the doctrine 
of Repentance, or that of the Holy Eucharist * as held e.g. by Bishop Ken; 


nor that of Justification; and such points ef these must surely make a great 
difference.” 


There came a time when his dearest friend in the movement 
formed “a strong intellectual conviction that the Roman Oatholio 
system and Qhristianity were convertible terms,” and only waited 
until what he regarded as moral proof to the same effect should be 
added (seldom long delayed with those who seek for it) to take the 
decisive step of abandoning the English Church for that of Rome. 
The pain of this approaching separation was to Keble most severe. 
His own attachment to the Ohurch of his fathers was the strongest 
possible. But the pain of what he regarded as its isolation from the 
rest of Christendom, the sense of much evil in the existing state of 
the English Church, the longing for a nearer approach to what he 
regarded as the true ideal, the supposed state of the Church in the 
centuries before the great division of the East and West; all these 
compelled him to examine very anxiously the question, whether his 
own position in the ministry of the English Ohuroh was tenable; 
and, if not, must he retire into “ lay communion,” or with his friend 
submit to the claims of Rome? ‘The struggle was painful, but issued 
in a full conviction that his duty was to remain where he was. He did 
not see his way through all the intricacies of the controversy, but 
his whole mind and heart seem to have found rest in two practical 
conclusions: that Rome had no claim to his allegiance, and that in 
the English Church, notwithstanding all shortcomings, all which he 
could regard as essential to spiritual life, would be found by all who 
used what God had given them there. The difficulties which he felt, 
and the solution of them, were equally characteristic of the man him- 
self. He had little of the craving which his still greater fellow- 

* This frank acknowledgment shows how conscious Keble himself was of e chango 
in his own opinion on this subject, between his earlier and his later years. It throws, 
too, a curious light upon his endeavour to persuade himself that his reference to it in 
the lines for 5th Nov., did not mean what the whole context shows that it sas have 
meant. The whole poem is utterly alien from his later mind. 
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labourer felt for a system of theology intellectually complete and 
unassailable. To see his own way clearly was enough for himself. 
‘When he studied the general question it was rather for the sake of 
others, who looked to him for guidance, than for his own. For many 
years before his death all doubt seems to have been àt an end in his 
own mind. A few lines may be given from letters of the year 1854; 
some of the latest, so far as we have noticed, which touch on the 
general question :— 

“ Poor dear R. W., I own I was surprised at last; for the last report I 
heard was an improved one, and I had heard nothing fora longtime. . . 
I dere say your account of it was the right one; but it disappoints and 
mortifies one to see one, who used to be so truthful and candid, lending 
himself at once to the violent contradistions of fact, and petitiones principt, 
which are quite necessary to every part almost of the Roman theory. I 
wish I could compose and write on it, it would be a sort of relief. In 
theory, I think, his position of lay communion is tenable—at least, I wish 
to think so; for at the rate men are getting on, no one can say how soon 
he may himself be reduced to it. But I do not in the least expect that 
R. W. will have patience for it. I hear he is very miserable; from himself 
I have only had one short and kind note.” (P. 401.) 

“ But the comfort of thinking of such as he (no doubt) was, is solid and 
growing,—not so the thought of poor dear R. W., whose departure touches 
ms almost more nearly than any one's; except perhaps that of Newman 
himself. I did not until very lately think that he would really go there. 
I thought he was too good-tempered, besides his learning and truthfulness. 
But he had got into an Utopian dream, and rather than give it up, he shut 
his eyes and made a jump, and now he must, and I suppose will, keep his 
eyes shut all bis lifelong. (Pp. 408-4.) 


Henceforth, though often distressed by the course of ecclesiastical 
affairs in England, he seems never to have been unsettled. 

It would be unjust to Sir J. Coleridge not to say how great, evi- 
dently, was the benefit to Keble of constant communication with a 
friend who sympathised so truly with him, and yet could bring his 
long experience and calm judicial intellect to bear upon the questions 
which Keble was regarding from too professional a point of view. 
It might be wished that every clergyman who has much to do with 
ecolesiastical questions might find a lay friend and adviser equally 
wise and kind. As instances of questions on which his biographer’s 
corrective estimate of Keble’s position is most valuable, may be men- 
tioned his remarks on Oonfeasion (pp. 801 ff.), on Oxford University 
Reform (pp. 885 ff.), on Church Discipline (pp. 464 Æ), and on the 
Court of Final Appeal in Ecclesiastical Causes (pp. 469 ff). 

On this part of our subject little need be added. Keble was not, 
unless at first, the theological leader of the movement, nor were his 
gifts those which fit a man to direct the tactics of a party. But his 
early poems had done much to call forth, to educate, and diffuse the 
feelings and habits of mind, without which the movement would 
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have been impossible. The reverence felt for him as a man gave weight, 
and won respect for the movement, in its early stages; and in later 
days helped to control and retain in allegiance to the English Ohurch, 
many who might otherwise have forsaken its communion. Othersmight 
form the theology of the movement, or guide its counsels; Keble was 
not its poet only, but—if we may use the word in reverence—its saint ; _ 
the man whose influence tended ever to exalt and purify ita aims. And 
it must be witnessed of him that while others were unsettled in mind 
and heart, and unfitted for practical usefulness, by becoming engrossed 
with its agitations on points of detail, Keble, whatever sympathy he 
had with their special opinions, still laboured quietly and patiently 
year after year in his unexciting pastoral duties ; cared for his parish, 
for his family, for his friends, as in quieter times; and ever sought 
guidance into the truth by doing justly and loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with his God. The value of that example was inestimable, 
not to a party only, but to the whole Ohuroh. The man whose name 
and poetry were everywhere a household word, was the simplest, the 
humblest, the most loving of men, and the most diligent of all 
labourers in an undistinguished pastoral charge. 

One thing only remains to complete our task. Whatever may be 
wanting in Sir J. Ooleridge’s.voluame—and we have not hesitated to 
speak freely of deficiencies—it is scarcely possible to express too 
strongly the gratitude which is due to him for what it does contain. 
No one else could have done what the venerable judge has done. It 
has been Keble’s rare good fortune to have the materials of his life 
at least furnished by his earliest and dearest friend—that friend a 
man whom all England respects, and all who know him love. No 
brilliancy of exeoution could have made up for the want of that 
perfect truthfulness, that genial sympathy with the subject, that 
reverence always loving, yet never blind or indiscriminate, that 
delicacy and tenderness of affection, which mark every line of the 
picture which he has painted. Above all, the thanks of every 
Ohristian are due to the biographer who, in writing the life of a man 
of genius, an accomplished scholar, a leader of a great religious 
movement, haa never forgotten, nor suffered his readers to forget, 
that the inward life of the Ohristian, his deep humility, his patient 
fulfilment of daily duty,—in one word, his character as a follower of 
Ohrist,—are matters of far more enduring value and deeper interest 
than those which the world is so apt to place far before them. The 
biographer is one who loved his friend even more for his holiness 
than for his genius or accomplishments, and would have us do 
likewise. 

E. T. Vavenan, 
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Ehatory g] Epema Morals frem Augustus to Cheriemagne 
avol. By W.E, H Lroxy, M.A. London: Longmans, 1960. 


NDER the title of a “ History of European Morals from Augustus 
to Charlemagne,” Mr. Lecky has just given to the world five 
very clever essays on Philosophy and History. -Of these, the first 
and a portion of the third are of a purely speculative character: the 
one being a dissertation in favour of the Intuitive as opposed to the 
Utilitarian theory of morals; the other, a kind of appendage to the 
now celebrated chapter on belief in miraculous agency, which 
appeared in Mr. Lecky’s first book, the “ History of Rationalism.” The 
remaining and by far the more valuable portion of the present work 
is occupied mainly with three topics :—1. The gradual decomposition 
of ancient society and manners (vol. i. o. ii.) ; 2. The rise and pro- 
gress of Obristian Ascoticism (vol. ii. o. 4); and 3. The alteration in 
the eocial and moral position of women (ib. o. 5). 

As an attempt to combine in a philosophical or reasoned statement 
some of the more prominent spiritual phenomena of a very excep- 
tional period of history, these essays must be welcomed as a contri- 
bution to the great task, which has been undertaken by the present 
century, of re-writing in a more satisfactory and dispassionate 
manner than has before been possible, the past life of mankind. So 
long as historians indulged in the likes and dislikes which were 
bred of the current theories of the hour, so long as any period of 
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history could be regarded with the contempt which the writers 
of the last century do not disguise in speaking of the Middle Ages, 
so long if was impossible to apply any scientific method to the 
endless series of events, because it was impossible to regard the 
past progress of humanity as a whol. An analogous obstacle to 
adequate historical interpretation lay in the tendency to regard 
events or movements which were in disfavour with the prevailing 
philosophy, as unaccountable interpolations in the normal march of 
history, and to reconstruct, more or leas consciously, in fancy, the 
framework of the past with the objectionable portions omitted. What 
reader of Gibbon, for instance, has not been sensible of an under- 
current of feeling pervading the “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” and at times rising almost to an eloquent theory, of history 
as it might have been without Ohristianity and the OhurchP In 
the same way Catholic and Romanizing writers are fond of regarding 
the Reformation—a movement almost as great, in a secular point of 
view, as Obristianity itself—in the light of a huge mistake, to be 
“thought away ” in a fond ideal of the facts as they might have 
been, if they had not been as they actually were. 

The reaction against this one-sidedness of the last century——and 
these readjustments of fact, whether in the mouth of Deist or 
Catholic, are equally part and parcel of the eighteenth century 
“ illuminism ”—has restored many neglected periods to history, has 
extended the region of investigation from the court and the battle- 
field to the common life of the people at large, and by looking at 
history for the first time as a whole, has given rise to the dis- 
passionate and patient investigation of the hidden movement of that 
common principle—whatever it is—the inexhaustible wealth and 
activity of which is exhibited outwardly as an infinite series of 
connected events. It would take us too far from the immediate 
subject of this paper to enter more than cursorily into the effects 
which this new conception of history has contributed to produce. 
Suffice it to mention two of the most opposite character, and yet 
which, justly considered, are flowers springing from the same stem. 
The first of these effects is the conception of the unity of the life 
of mankind, and of ita evolution in the past, the present, and the 
future: thus we get the idea of Universal History and of the Philo- 
sophy of History. And this effect leads naturally to a second. If 
the life of man be one, it follows that at every moment of time the 
whole process is present in inexhaustible vigour, the past as a result, 
the future as a germ. For as no grain of dust would lie upon the 
ground unless all the forces of nature combined to keep it there; 80, 
upon every, the very minutest, event in history, the whole universe, 
so to speak, of fact impinges, determining it to be what it is, and 
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the smallest part is big with the import of the whole. Thus we get 
the opposite extreme to the Philosophy of History, in the shape of 
the Archæological school of historians, the two directions of study 
being often in active antagonism the one to the other. And yet, 
when we reflect upon it, who ever regarded a fact but by the light 
of some theory or other P or an idea or law, except as symbolized 
and embodied. in a factP Thus we are better than our methods, and 
join together unconsciously what routine has put asunder. And 
that which each does for himself, the great minds do for us all. It 
is impossible to study, for instance, M. Comte’s audacious synthesis, 
in spite of the broad assumptions upon which it rests, without seeing, 
at every step, the marriage of fact and idea, giving birth to the soft 
outlines and rotund comeliness of actual existence. What a world 
of promise, too, we have in such books as Mr. Maine’s “Ancient Law,” 
in Buckle’s massive fragment on the History of Civilization, and in 
the legion of Culturgeschichten with which Germany abounds. That 
many more fail in the attempt, no one can complain who has himself 
made the effort to stand in readiness, and with a perfectly open 
mind, at the point at which fact and principle meet and “make 
history.” The task of re-writing the great story of human life, 
moreover, recedes as we approach it. At the best, it can only be 
accomplished from the point of view already attained, and with the 
materials already acoumulated: a new generation succeeds where a 
previous one fails; it grapples events more closely, and compels 
them to disclose their secret. But one thing is certain, and that is, 
that the rising generation of students are becoming less and less 
satisfied with “a simple enumeration ” of details on the one hand, 
and as little with theories in nubibus on the other. They feel that 
History has a tale to tell, but that she must tell it in her own time 
and in her own way. Like Nature, she must be interrogated by 
inquirers who “by obedience rule: ”” and if in the past the supreme 
effort of contemplation has been “ to become one with Nature,” it is 
no less necessary for the modern mind, if it is ever to come toa 
knowledge of itself, to become, in a still higher sense, “ome” with 
History. 

Such is the teak which Mr. Lecky has placed before himeelf, and 
such are some of the difficulties flowing from the very nature of the 
subject. To say that a book of so much freshness and power is a 
failure, pure and simple, were at once discourteous and untrue; but, 
upon the other hand, the book is so good that we are justified in 
applying to it the very highest standard of excellence, and judged 
by this standard, it is certainly in some respects a failure. First of 
all, the choice of subject seems to us to carry with it the conditions of 
failure: it is a fragment of history, it is a fragment out of the middle 
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of history, and it is a period not of normal development, but of a 
very exceptional character. Such an interval is almost incapable of 
‘interpretation if taken by itself in isolation from the ret of history ; 
its characteristios are so conflicting, so extraordinary, and the tran- 
sition made from one extreme point to the other so unique, that 
while each element in the movement requires moet careful and minute 
- comparison with its analogues scattered up and down the entire field 
of history, the movement as a whole departa so widely from the 
common orbit of human affairs, and is on so stupendous a scale, that 
its law, could we trace it, would probably be a formula of the very 
highest generality and complexity. To begin the history of man 
in his moral relations with, an inquiry into such a period as that 
chosen by Mr. Lecky, is like commencing the study of physiology 
by arbitrarily isolating one class of animals from the rest, and in- 
vestigating the operation of their organs in a state of disease. 
Observation of this kind, as is well known, will often lead to con- 
clusions directly the opposite of those which would have been sug- 
gested by the investigation of the same organio agents in a state of 
health. We think, therefore, that Mr. Lecky, if he desired to write 
an account of the moral progress of the human race—and every 
Englishman would be grateful to him for taking the matter in hand 
—would have done better had he chosen for the subject of his first 
attempt an earlier period, in which moral phenomena are of a much 
simpler character, or at least if he had selected some less exceptional 
period of human history than he has done. ` 
The head and front of his offending, however, does not lie in his 
choice of subject, which any author is of course free to make according 
to his own preferences, but in his treatment of it., The book is an 
attractive one, doubtless—attractive in subject, and attractive in the 
sustained vigour and clearness of its style, although we occasionally 
come upon very roughly-written passages like that on pp. 180-1 of the 
second volume, in which the expressions, “and in the first place,” “ in 
the first place,” “ the consequence of this was first of all,” are huddled , 
together in the course of a couple of paragrapha, without any of these 
considerations leading to further considerations ‘in the second place,” 
until the whole is summed up in the bungling phrase, “all this was 
the necessary consequence,” &o. This would be a grave fault in an 
extempore speech, but becomes inexcusable in a writer of real thoyght 
and eloquence. The impreasion made upon us generally by the book 
is, that it might have been in a variety of ways yastly better and 
more thorough if its author had been content to wait a considerable 
time—say ten years—before bringing it out. Ag it is, every page 
is full of ideas, but of ideas not fully wrought out, not adequately 
backed by research, and, what is perhaps partly due to the frag- 
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mentary and exceptional nature of the subject, not properly co-ordi- 
nated and generalized. We ask ourselves what we have learned from 
Mr. Lecky, and the answer is, Multa sed non multum. 

Then, again, with regard to the sources from which Mr. Lecky’s 
information has been derived. As it happens, we have taken the 
pains to examine with some care the nature of the references in 
various parts of the book, and we find a large proportion of them 
secondhand, the majority only partially verified, some even containing 
gross blunders. To take a few instances: One of the authorities, of 
whom a considerable use is made in the chapter on the Pagan 
Empire, is the rhstor, Dio Chrysostom; and it is true that there are 
one or two references to the Orations themselves to be found, but for 
the moat part Mr. Lecky contents himself with referring to the not 
very judicious abridgment of the Orations made by a monk named 
Xiphilinus in the eleventh century ; and not only so, but, as is proved 
by the note on page 276 of the first volume, from a Latin translation 
of Xiphilinus. In the same way, Porphyry, Iamblichus, and other 
Greek writers, are always quoted with the Latin or English titles 
(see especially p. 346, where a passage from Jamblichus is quoted in 
Latin from a sixteenth-century translation). This by itself, of course, 
makes one suspect that our author is as ignorant of Greek as he 
seems, from his exclusive consultation of French authors or French 
translations, to be of German; which suspicion receives some con- 
firmation from the occurrence of such words as Jupiter Olympus, 
‘idiosynorisy,” “ entoza,” and the like, whilst it almost risea to 
certainty after reading the following remarkable note (p. 349). The 
text has quite correctly —<‘ Plutarch reminds us that the same word 
is used for light* and for man, for the duty of man is to be the light 
of the world.” But now comes the note, which is as follows: “* dae, 
which is used pdetically for man.” 

What are we to say, too, to “ Perseus ” as the name of the Latin 
poet, which we would willingly have taken for a printer’s error, 
did it not occur three times in the same chapter (pp. 178, 195, 827) P 

Mr. Lecky is also a great offender in the vagueness of his re- 
ferences. Thus (p. 216) we have “ Phædon passim ;” (p. 224) Plato, 
Laws, lib. ix., for the condemnation of suicide; (p. 832) “ Sophocles,” 
without quotation of play or verse, for the sentiment that ‘death — 
is the last physician of disease;” (p. 319) “the Saturnaka of 
Macrobius” for the admission of slaves to dine with their masters 
at the Saturnalia. Thus, too (ii. p. 178 n.), the story of Pactyas 
(Herod. i. 158) is said to be “told in some classical writer.” This 
vagueness is sometimes varied by the quotation of a reference 
from a modern author, as (p. 242) that of the passage of Plutarch 
about Alexander out of the “ Lectures on the Conversion of the 
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Romen Empire,” by Mr. Merivale, “whose tranalation of Plutarch,” 
says Mr. Lecky, “I have borrowed;” sometimes it is supple- 
mented by a conjectural statement, as (p. 301) “There are, I 
believe, similar passages in other Fathers ;” sometimes, again, wé 
find temporary relief in a blunder, such as (p. 188) “ ‘Plutarch,’ 
says Aristo of Chio, ‘ defined virtue as the health of the soul.’—(De 
Virtute Morali.)” The real fact being that Plutarch, not Aristo 
of Ohio, wrote the treatise De Virtute Morali, and that Aristo of 
Ohio, and not Plutarch, is the author of the definition of virtue. 
Want of acquaintance with Greek, and the habit of leaving 
references incomplete, seem to afford the true oxplanation of the fol- 
lowing inaccuracy :—In p. 170 we are told that “ Xenophanes 
remarked that each nation attributed to the gods its distinctive 
national type, the gods of the Æthiopians being black, the gods of 
the Thracians fair and blue-eyed,” and refers the reader to “Olem. 
Alexandr. Strom., vii.” The correct reference is p. 711 B., and the 
passage attributed to Xenophanes as follows :— 

“AGlowds re pédavas Tipos TE 

@paxec Te wuppods kal yAauxove. 
Had Mr. Lecky ever soon the passage itself, he would probably have 
said that the Aithiopians represented their gods black and snub- 
nosed, the Thracians with red hair (not fair, but flaming red) and 
blue eyes. 

We are far from accusing Mr. Lecky of being a mere book-maker, 
but we feel bound to protest, in the interest of the reading public, 
against the vending of such unripe fruit as we have served up in the 
volumes before us, and as strongly against robbing the orchards, 
though with full acknowledgments, of our French and German 
neighbours. Having said this much, we hope in no ill-natured or 
captious spirit, we now turn to the contents of the book. 

Mr. Lecky’s second chapter, which is by far the best of the five, is a 
masterly account of the gradual modification of the old Roman ethical 
ideal which found its expression in Stoiciam, through the infusion, 
first of the humanivy of the Groek, then of the mystical fervour of 
the Egyptian spirit; and pari passu with this, of the continual 
deterioration of the old Roman character brought about by des- 
potism, the increase of slavery, and the prevalence of cruel and 
brutalizing amusements. 


‘Long before the Romans had begun to reason about philosophy, they had 
exhibited it in action.” ‘A great nation engaged in perpetual wars in an 
age when success in warfare depended neither upon wealth nor upon 
mechanical genius, but upon the constant energy of patriotic enthusiasm, 
and upon the unflinching maintenance of military discipline, the whole force 
of the national character tended to the production of a single dofimte type. 
In the absolute authority accorded to the fathor over the children, to the 
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husband over the wife, to the master over the slave, we may trace the same 
habits of discipline that proved so formidable in the field.” (P. 181.) 


The Romans were thus Stoics by disposition, and when at length 
the best elements in the national character found a mouth and 
utterance in Greek philosophy, it was to the doctrines of the Porch, 
the unselfish ideal of life, with its doctrine of the complete subjuga- 
tion of the passions to the sovereign will, that the best minds 
naturally tended. Epicureaniam, on the other hand, representing 
the blithe and natural play of sense and passion in a beautiful and 
harmonious life, averse from enthusiasm, “with little. depth of 
character or capacity for self-sacrifice,” gathered up into a theory 
the moral constituents of the Greek (it would be more correct to 
say the Jonian and Attic Greek) and the western Asiatic. Such an 
idea of life, as it could never be indigenous to a society which pro- 
duced a Osto or a Decius, so, when introduced from without, it was 
incapable of being assimilated in a pure form by the Romans, to 
whom distinctions between higher and lower pleasures were unin- 
telligible, and “who knew how to sacrifice enjoyment, but who,” as 
Mr. Lecky very thoughtfully adds, “when pursuing it, gravitated 
naturally to the coarsest forms” (p. 185). Hence while “ Roman 
virtue found its highest expression in Stoicism, Roman vice sheltered 
itself under the name of Epicurus.” 

Such, then, were the two philosophies which arose in Rome upon 
the ruins of the old religion: the one native, unselfish, patriotic ; 
the other, foreign, selfish; anti-patriotic, cosmopolitan; the former 
bringing back the stern and homely duties of life to their source in 
the rational will, the latter supplying an equally plausible and more 
attractive theory for its enjoyments. Both were anti-religious, so 
far as religion meant the old faith, the one, however, as a rival, the 
other as an enemy; both, the expression of real types of character 
which Roman conquest had brought face to face, and which, so 
confronted, soon began to modify one another. 

Mr. Lecky has sketched with remarkable skill the main causes 
which contributed to the transformation of the old heroic type into 
that represented by a Plutarch or a Marcus Aurelius. This change 
took place mainly in two directions, the old virtus was softened, it 
was also expanded, and while it became more humane, it became leas 
patriotic; while more catholic in its sympathies, it was weakened as 
a power of resistance to corruption. A multitude of causes, acting 
from without and from within, conspired to bring about this effect. 
Tho conquest of Greece introduced into the Roman population a new 
element, artistic, literary, philosophical, untainted with the hardness 
of a conquering race, and in a great degree emancipated from local 
or patriotic sentiments. Not originally cosmopolitan, the Greck 
spirit had become so from the increase of knowledge and tho rapid 
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ripening of its civilisation, from the growing indifference to poli- 
tical life which followed the Peloponnesian war, till it received a 
final stimulus in this direction from Macedonian conquest, and the 
amalgamation of the commercial interests, ideas, and religions of the 
world in Alexandria. In Rome, the Greek language had, till the 
time of Ennius and Oato, been the sole literary organ of expression ; 
Roman law had been reformed on a Greek model; and now, at 
length, despite the exertions of the old Roman conservative party, 
Greek manners, sentiments, and ideas, penetrated. every, class of 
Roman society. = 
Meanwhile the patrician aristocracy, the representatives of the old 

heroic ideal and of ‘the conservative and patriotic feelings which . 
clustered around it, rapidly fell into decay. Like the feudal aris- 
tocracy of the fifteenth century, its powers were broken by civil war, 
and after that it was systematically depressed by the new democratio 
despotiam which was rising upon its ruins. The jealousy of the 
emperors, the outrageous expenditure which it became a necessity 
of custom to lay out upon the public games, the luxury into which, 
in the absence of political ocoupations, it relapsed, and the aggran- 
dizement of a new class of political adventurers, mostly freedmen 
enriched by the confiscation of many of the old estates, and daily 
monopolizing more and more the interest and influence of the court, 
contributed to complete the degradation of the patriciate, and thus - 
break down the last entrenchment of traditional character and ideas. 
The settlement, moreover, for long periods of time, of large garrisons 
in the colonies, “and the foreign habits thus acquired, began the 
destruction of the exclusive feelings of the Roman army, which , the 
subsequent enrolment of barbarians completed” (p. ae Owing, 
moreover, to the facility of travelling,— 


“The city soon became a miniature of the world, the centre of a vast and 
ceaseless concourse of strangers, the foous of all the various philosophies 
and religions of the empire, and its population soon became an amorphous, 
heterogeneous mags, in which ell nations, customs, languages, and creeds, 
all degrees of virtue and vice, of refinement ‘and barbarism, of scepticism 
and credulity, intermingled and interacted.” .(P. 247.) 


Such an expansion and variation of the national life, Greek 
Stoicism, with ita doctrine of universal brotherhood, might still 
represent, but “it was not equally capable of representing the 
softening movement of civilization” (p. 266). The characteristic ' 
feature, therefore, of the later Roman Stoiciam is that, whilst it stil 
“ acknowledged that virtue consisted solely of the control which the, 
enlightened will exercises over the desires,” it gave freer scope to 
the benevolent affections; it ceased to be an active principle, and 
became more and more introspective and emotional. It gave up the 
task of conserving an ideal of public heroism, and betook itself to 
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protection and nourishment of the inward life of the individual. 
The examination of the conscience, and what we should call in 
modern phrase, “the care of the soul,” combined with the consola- 
tion and amelioration of distress, and the education of the young, 
became the exclusive duties of the sage. 

Pari passu with this change in the higher sphere of philosophio 
morals, the corruption in the common life of the people at large went 
on apace. The effects of the apotheosis of the emperors, the moral 
consequences of the importation of large multitudes of foreign slaves 
in increasing the idleneas and demoralization of the free population, 
the lavish distribution of corn at the State’s expense, the decline of 
public spirit, and of the old agricultural pursuits and habits, the 
rising ‘passion for the fierce and bloodthirsty amusements of the 
arena, the withdrawal, lastly, of Roman society from the healthy 
influence of foreign nations, through the inclusion of the wholo 
civilized world within the limits of a single empire, and the propaga- 
tion throughout the provinces of the metropolitan type and fashion 
of life,—all this is worked out by Mr. Lecky upon the basis of the 
much more thorough and original works of Friedländer (who, by- 
the-bye, is always quoted in a French tranalation), Wallon, Coulanges, 
and the like. Thus the gross natural forces of human life become 
more and more detached from that higher unifying principle in 
society by which they are worked up and transformed into the 
spiritual wholes of the family and the State; and the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, on the other hand, retreats from its normal embodiment in 
the institutions of ordinary life into the self-contained and intro- 
spective cultivation of perfection in a few individuals. Public 
heroism gives place to stoical sanctity; disinterestedness to mere 
self-denial. Mr. Lecky does not trace sufficiently closely this 
gradual formation of the abstracted or ‘anachoretic” character, 
upon the ruins of institutions and of public virtue, and therefore is 
compelled to attribute more than its due influence to Neoplatonic 
theosophy in the production of Christian asceticism. Yet in the 
following lively picture, which he draws, after Epictetus, of the later 
Oynical Stoic, we see an ideal which, in its main traits, is indis- 
tinguishable from that type of asceticism which invaded the early 
Church :— 


“ The Oynio should be a man devoting his whole life to the instruction 
of mankind. He must be unmarried, for he must have no family affection 
to divert or dilute his energies. He must wear the meanest dress, sleep upon 
the bare ground, feed upon the simplest food, abstain from all earthly 
pleasures, and yet exhibit to the world the example of uniform cheerfulness 
and content. No one, under pain of provoking the Divine angar, should 
embrace such a career, unless he believes himself to be called and assisted 
by Jupiter. It is his mission to go among men as the ambassador of God, 
rebuking, in seagon and out of season, their cowardice and their vice. He 
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must stop the rich man in the market-place. He must preach to the populace in 
the highway. He must know no respect and no fear. He must look upon all 
men a8 his sons, and upon all women as his daughters. In the midst of a 
jeernng crowd, he must exhibit such a perfect calm, that men may imagine 
him to be of stone. Iil-treatment and exile and death must have no terror 
in hig eyes, for the discipline of his life should emancipate him from every 
earthly tie; and when he is beaten, ‘he should love those who beat him, 
for he is at once the father and the brother of all men.’” (P. 829.) 


The pages on Ohristian asceticism are amongst the least satisfac- 
tory in Mr. Lecky’s book. Instead of seeking the root of the ascetic 
impulse in human nature itself, to which Tortullian’s comparison of 
thé early Christian hermits with the Indian Gymnosophists (quoted. 
iL 107) might have led him; and instead of continuing his more or 
less thorough account of the movement from the early to the later 
Stoicism and cynical seclusion, until he had traced it into the deserts 
of the Thebaid ; he isolates the phenomenon of Ohristian asceticism, 
and, by isolating it, rendersit unintelligible. It isnot enough to say 
that “in the third century a great ascetic movement arose, which 
gradually brought a new type of character into the ascendant” 
(p. 107); or, almost in the words of Hallam,” that “ asceticism had 
long been raging like a mental epidemic through the world.” We 
want to know what is the relation of this “movement ” to the deve- 
lopment of man in general, and especially to that immediately pre- 
ceding its outburst in the third century. 

Asceticism, properly understood, really involves three main ele- 
ments: (1) isolation from human eociety; (2) a life of pure con- 
templation; and (3) the modification of the body and all the leas 
spiritual affections, with a view to perfection in contemplation. But 
the co-existence of these three elements is not at all confined to the 
period of which Mr. Lecky treats: it is neither distinctively Catholio 
nor even distinctively Ohristian ; it is found in modern as in ancient 
times, in the European as in the Asiatic world ; in short, it appears 
to be the expression of a want and a necessity, deeply rooted in the 
very constitution of man. We may illustrate this by a few instances, 
which may also serve to indicate the conditions under which the 
want arises, and the general relation of the tendency to other ten- 
dencies of our nature. : 

The earliest instance of the emergence of ascetic practice known to 


* We aro bound to æy that Mr. Leoky’s tone of sympathy, or at least of toleration, 
towards escoticism, compares vary favourably with the intolerance indioated by such 
expressions as “epdemical religious lunacy,” “ hypocritical austerities,” ‘ degenerate 
superstition,” “stupid absurdity,” “disgusting profaneness,” and the like, which Hallam 
applies indiscirminately to all ages of Monasticiam. (Middies Agee, vol. in. pp 348— 
356) Our author even goos so far as to express the opinion that great harm hes bean 
done by the dimolution of religious houses since the seventeenth century, and that 
they supply a permanent vant of mankind, 
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history is that of the Brahmans and Buddhists. In the former case 
it appears to have been a reaction against the intolerable rigour of 
ceremonial ordinances ; in the latter, against caste and the oppressive 
social arrangements which followed in its train, and was mixed up 
with schemes of communistic philanthropy. The Brahmanio asce- 
ticism seems to have been, or to have rapidly become, a mere fanatical 
infliction of self-torture as a kind of end in itself. The Buddhists, 
on the other hand, mortified not so much the body as the affections, 
and this not as an end, but as a means for facilitating the elevation 
and exercise of the mind.* Buddhism has been called the “ religion 
of Monasticism,” + and some have considered Christian asceticism as 
rather an importation than a native growth. We shall endeavour 
to show that, whatever may have boen the fact, this supposition is 
not necessary to account for it. 

Take another instance. The Pythagorean societies which sprang 
up in the chief towns of Magna Græcia, though of the nature of 
reform clubs, were yet essentially ascetic in their character; and 
they represented the protest of the higher and nobler minds against 
defective social institutions, and the deterioration of publio men. 
The partially ascetic figure of Socrates, and the rude and ferocious 
isolation of Diogenes the Cynic, are protests against similar evils, 
until at length the tendency to self-abstraction finds a philosophical 
expression in the mouth of Plato. Speaking of the higher intelli- 
gences in an imperfect community, he says :— 

“Such an one is like a man fallen among wild beasts, whose violence he 
is neither willing to abet nor able to withstand. He sees the madness of the 
mob, and looks in vain for the prudent man who can be depended upon to 
take his stand upon the side of right. And therefore he possesses his soul 
apart, as one caught in a storm of dust and rain beneath a driving wind, 
might take shelter under a wall; and knowing the rest of mankind ta be 
full of anarchy, he is content if, by any means he may himself live the 
earthly life, untainted by injustice, until, when the day of release arrives, 
he calmly and cheerfully and with a good hope, takes his leave. And yet,” 
adds Plato, with almost prophetic insight, ‘‘ before he goes hence, he will 
have done some things, not among the least important to be done.” f 

It is instructive to compare the spirit of this passage with some of 
the phenomena of contemporary life. It is true that, like Napoleon, 
the modern man flatters himself that he is “no Capuchin,” that his 
life is in the senate and the exchange, rather than in the cloister or 
the desert, But underlying this feeling, and possibly called into 
existence by its over-development, there is observable a strong tendency 
of the inward life of men and women to recoil upon itself, to “ strike 
work,” so to speak, and hold aloof from common life until society 

* Bee Asnatic Ressxrches, voL xx. p. 301, s. 13. 


t Bastian, Dis Religion das Buddha, vol. i p. 387. 
J Repudbtic, p. 496, ad. Steph. ie 
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can give them something to do worth doing. In America, where 
politics and commerce are most aggressive, the finer and more highly 
organized minds are seeking refuge in a community of Shakers, or 
ieee in the fields und dying of ennui like Mr. Emerson’s 
“Transcendentalist,” or building a log hut in the woods like the late 
Mr. Thoreau,* and living a life of solitude, a aa and contem- 
plation. 
In England the claims of the inward and aisti life neve found 
- their most popular, and to some extent permanent, expression in 
Coleridge. From the time when, a weakly boy at Ohrist’s Hospital, 
he shrank from contact with his fellows, to the time when he had 
learned to awaken his dreary inward life into gorgeous form and 
colour under the influence of opium, Ooleridge’s mind was constitu- 
tionally solitary and introverted. 
“From my childhood upwards,” he writes, “ I have ca EPITET. to 
abstract, and as it were unrealize, whatever of more than common interest 
es dwelt on. I have often thought that I would allegorixe myself as 
aod] just raised above the surface of some bay or strait in the Arctio soa, 
feeling that it was a pride and place of healing to lie, as in an Apostle’s 
shadow, within the eclipse and deep substance-seaming gloom,.. . 
aden by consubstantial forms, based in the same foundation as my 
The “ Confessions of a beauttful soul,” in Goethe’s Wilheim Meister, 
present us with the same posture and phase of mind under more 
normal, and therefore more attractive, conditions. In Catholic 
countries weariness and ennui find a recognised refuge in the cloister, 
and leave society vivacious, active, passionate; in Protestant countries 
they have no hiding-place, and hence it is that there is so much 
weariness and ennut.in society itself. Yet in M. Rénan, representing 
as he does the perfection and maturity of French culture, we find a 
sotl “blessée par la vulgarité du monde moderne,” which cannot 
breathe the “close and stifling ” atmosphere of English family life, 
seeking relief in the study of the Lives of the Saints. l 
“La plupart d'entre eux ont beaucoup souffert; car tout ec qui est 
grand et haut porte en soi son supplice, et est puni par sa grandeur même 
de quitter les voies communes de Vhomanité.” t 
Such a fact too (of the truth of which the writer has been assuréd) 
as the popularity in Germany—even amongst women—of the philo- 
sophy of Schopenhauer, with its doctrine of the tragio unreality of 
life, and of the self-dbnegation of the “suffering reason” rising through 
asceticism to the deliberate act of suicide by starvation : or, again, the 
‘entirely: new impulse -which has shown itself of late in England 
* It is to be regretted that Thorean’s works, which are some of the most delightfal 
reading powrible, are so Htile known in England. 


t Gilman's Lifo of Coleridge, vol. i p. 309. 
| Fiwd @ histoire religious, pp. 3511—13. 
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(coloured and directed, though not created, by the mediæval reaction 
in the Established Ohurch), which drives so many persons to give up 
society and family life, and to surrender themselves to attendance on 
poverty and disease—prove that the stress of outward existence upon 
the mortal spirit is not leas real now than of old, when it drove men 
by thousands into the desert.” * 

These illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely, but they are 
sufficient to show that the impulse of which asceticism is the expres- 
sion is a much larger and commoner fact than Mr. Lecky supposes, and 
that its causes are to be sought deeper than in “an ardent desire for 
those sufferings which were believed to lead directly to heaven,” in 
the reaction against the extreme luxuries of the great cities, “the 
security it furnished to fugitive slaves and criminals,” the “ dignity 
of the monastic position,” the Decian persecution, or the desire to 
escape the fiscal burdens, or the barbarian invasions (vol. ii. pp. 
109, 110). These and other causes, no doubt, determined the 
character of the early Ohristian asceticism, but they do not account ` 
for the movement itself. What then is this impulse, and what are 
the conditions under which it actsP It seems to be both selfish and 
solf-sacrificing. Selfish in its counsels of perfection, and in its 
abstraction from common human effort, and yet mortifying and denying 
itself to the last degree in ita isolation. It is not so much a peculiar 
form of morality as a substitute for all forms of it. For it pre- 
supposes the absence of all those social relations in the right and 
healthy condition of which morality consists. It is a process 
analogous to that of the digestive secretions, which, in the absence of 
proper nutriment, prey upon the organism itself. 

Institutions are at once the support of the individual life, and the 
expression of that higher and better self in man which he longs to 
realize. They are his own work, and yet, at the same time, something 
above him, which he feels constrained to obey. They are the meat 
and drink of his individual being, its atmosphere, and its resting- 
place; but are these only on condition of his sacrificing, not them to 
himself, but himself to them. He has created, and can modify or 
destroy them; but, on the other hand, they make him what he is. 
Thus only is man free in a moral or spiritual sense. Not by virtue 
of the power of doing what is pleasant, of indulging the feeling of 
freedom, but by obedience to a law, of which he is the law-giver, and 
which is adequate to his whole nature. 


© The intarest excited by books like Curzon’s ‘Monasteries of the Levant,” by Monta- 
lembert’s ‘‘ Moinés de l'Occident,” and AIr. Algernon Trylor’s somewhat insupportable 
description of his toura among the religious houses, seams to indicate thet the patience 
with which the details of the Seurin triel wes listened to and read, did not arise from 
mere curiosity. Compere also a curious article indicating the same feeling in the Daily 
News of May 16. 
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Now in this reflex process, which in greater or less perfection 
underlies the fabric of all societies, we have expressed on a large 
scale, and in a normal exercise, the same impulse which is manifested 
on an attenuated scale, and in violent or morbid exercise, in ascetism. 
. In both, the individual seeks, consciously or unconsciously, the life 
of perfect freedom; in both, the individual is sustained by the 
sacrifice of the lower elements of his nature to the higher. But in 
the one case, his higher nature finds expression in society, and self- 
sacrifice to it becomes positive disinterested effort for the good of 
others, and of the community as a whole; in the other cases the 
higher and larger Will finds no embodiment in ordinary life, and can 
only express ita supremacy by the purely negative act of mortifying 
the lower. Instead of a mutual interchange of body and soul, of the 
desires and the will, through the medium of institutions, resulting 
in the elevation of the whole man, the conflict between them becomes 
internecine. “Quanto magis homo exterior patitur, tanto amplius 
interior viret,” * It ia through the institutions of the family, and 
the State, that the moral nature of man is prevented from feeding 
upon its own vitals. Unable to find freedom in the passions, by 
spiritualizing them in marriage and civic life, the ascetic seeks his 
freedom by abstraction from them, and by the destruction of them. 

If the preceding be a correct view of the nature of asceticiam, it 
would seem to follow that the ascetic tendency might be expected to 
appear when institutions are in decay, or when they have become 
so hardened by custom or external force that, from being the medium 
of the moral self-government of the private pereon, they become an 
impassable obstruction to it— 


“Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 


It ought also to disappear as soon as a healthy social organization 
is restored. And this is found actually to be the case. Mr. Lecky 
speaks cf the “ profound discredit thrown upon the domestic virtues ” 
by asceticism, and of the “depreasion”’ and “ extinction of the civic 
virtues,” as due to the same cause. ‘“ Nec ulla res aliena magis quam 
publica,” to the ascetic. ‘But it would have been more correct if he 
had called attention to the fact that family life and public virtue had 
been already ruined throughout the Roman Empire by the ‘causes 
which are explained in his second chapter, and that the avenues of 
a common effort being closed, asceticism naturally and inevitably 
arose + over a large area. Similarly, the “ferocity,” “ignorance,” 


* Vite Barnubs. Vite Pair. x. o. 10. 
* + In India, asceticiam aroso not so much upon the ruins of institutions, but was a 
protest, as already pointed out, against the unyielding hardness of the Brahmanio 
ordinances; the Easenes ware an analogous casem Judea. Greek and Roman esceticism, 
the Pythagoreans, Socratcs, the Cymica, the later Stowes, are tho expression of a socinl 
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and “bigotry,” of which Afr. Lecky complains in the early hermits, 
are no reproach either to Obristianity or the Eremitio life, but simply 
the result of the decay of those social influences which make men 
tender, and enlightened, and charitable. 

But not only does asceticism take the place of the empty hearth 
or the silent council-chamber, it passes away naturally as institu- 
tions revive. For the same reason, its extreme form, the naked and 
emaciated hermit, belongs almost exclusively to the East, where 
political and family life can scarcely be said to exist. In the West, 
on the other hand, so soon as it was propagated thither in the train 
of St. Athanasius, it had immediately to compete with the new 
Teutonic institutions which soon began to rise. No longer purely 
anachoretio or solitary, it begins, like the insect. on the flower, to 
simulate the colour of that new social life from which it draws ite 
own. One of thè most curious contradictions of history is that of 
asceticism, itself the negation of all institutions, and all civilization, 
becoming an instrument of civilization, and organizing itself in an 
institution. In a time of anarchy, and in the region of pagan decay, 
it has bean anachoretic, and maintains its true character to the 
present day. In contact with the beginnings of feudalism, it becomes 
itself associative and proprietary; it becomes feudal, as it attracts the 
English aristocracy into the cloister; it becomes the owner of land 
and of serfs. As feudalism consolidates by the subordination of 
tenure and subtenure, monasticism organizes itself in large groups 
on the “congregational” system. In a learned age, it becomes 
learned ; and Monte Casino is the first centre of literary industry in 
Europe. In an age of chivalry, again, it is chivalrous; the monk 
and the soldier become one, to recover the holy sepulchre from the 
‘hands of the infidel. Whon the Papacy consolidates the kingdoms 
and churches of the western world under its sway, a monk 
ascends the first throne in Enrope, And lastly, amid the dawn of 
acience and democratic ideas, asceticism once more, in the mendicant ' 
orders, becomes scientific and demooratic. It identifies itself with 
every institution as it arises ; nourishing its tender years, developing 
ita maturity, prolonging its existence. Itself the negation of insti- 
tutions, it becomes an institution; and by becoming so perishes; 
but shows thereby in the clearest manner that itis an outcome of the 
same qualities in man as those from which society itself proceeds. The 
effort of monasticism to maintain itself as an institution since the 
Reformation has failed. The possibility of suppressing religious 


decay. The asootic tendency of the present time probably owes its origin to a oombina- 
thon of these causes. Old things are passing away without becoming new; and, on the 
other hand, there seems an inability to get rid of many feudal arrangements, the mgnifi- 
cance and life of which has long deserted them. i 
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houses, whether in England in the sixteenth century, or in Italy and 
Spain at the present day, without any appreciable shock to the 
public conscience, shows that the cloister stands “out of gear” with 
ordinary secular existence in a different way to that in which it 
stood formerly; differently, too, from that which is normal to the 
solitary spirit. It cannot stand its ground against the consummation of 
& vigorous national life, because it no longer represents a conservation 
of the vital forces of society, during an epoch of decay and barbarism, 
but rather an useless and selfish diversion of that spiritual power in 
the individual which in an age of high civilisation is drawn ulti- 
mately from society, and to which, therefore, society has a olaim. 
The ascetic impulse itself, on the other hand, is as old as mankind, 
and will last as long as society itself. If a large portion of the 
civilized world were again to fall into the abyss of anarchy, into 
which the Roman world fell during the centuries between Augustus 
and Oharlemagne, before the German race had given its institutions 
new meaning and vigour, it seems probable that asceticism would 
again assume a “world-historical” importance. This is, happily, 
not probable; and the position of the modern ascetic in relation to 
society is that of a critic rather than an exile. So long as human 
arrangements are imperfect, so long the infinite demand made upon 
them by the spirit of man will remain unsatisfied ; and asceticism is 
the natural and normal expression of this dissatisfaction. As 
Montalembert said, ‘“ monks and oaks are immortal” 

We should have been glad to have touched upon, Mr. Lecky’s . 
history of the persecution and of the alteration in the moral position 
of women, did space permit. The fifth chapter, which treats of the 
latter subject, would have been better for the omission of Mr. Leaky’s 
speculations on the propriety of concubinage. We think, too, that ' 
the degraded views of women in the decdy of the empire are unneces- 
sarily attributed to-the influence of asceticism, which certainly had 
some share in producing chivalry, and the elevation of women of 
which chivalry was the cause. In preparing a second edition, which 
no doubt will soon be called for, we hope Mr. Lecky will restore 
the German barbarians to their historical position in his period. 

, 0. E. APPLETON. . 
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The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, after the Authorised 
Version. Newly compared wih the inal Greek, and revised, by HENBEY 
Azzorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. ndon : Strahan & Co. 

T must be confessed that et the present moment any man who oer dale 

improve upon our Authorised Version of the Bible finds it difficult to obtain a 
fair hearing. Political and ecclesiastical agitations upy many earnest minds 
in a way which indisposes them (it may be feared) to close and patient study of 
any kind. igious minds shrink even more usual just now from the 
thought of any in that which is so associated with the religious impres- 
sions of their whole ie as the of our English Testament. Thoss 
who have sufficient scholarship and know of the original text to be oom- 
petent judges of the necessity for improvement, and the beneflis which may 
reasonably be expected from it, are the few, not the many. ayy eee 
lan has been sometimes used by the advocates of revision. Still oftener 
their intentions have been misconstrued by their opponents, in & way which 
has added to the amount of inevitable and almost insuperable prejudice which 
encompasses the subject. 

Still, as no competent judge can deny thet, admirable as the Authorised 
Version is in general, it represents an original text which can be clearly proved 
to be in giny pees incorrect, and often, when it represents a true text, 
fails to convey the true meaning of that original distinctly to any ordinary 
English reader, it ought to be admitted that o revision is greatly adod, Men 
as little given to rash change as Bishop Ellicott and ee Trench feel 
this as strongly as the Dean of Oanterbury. Reasbnable and good men, aware 
of the want, should welcome this attempt made to meet it by one whom a life 
spent in the criticism and interpretation of the Greek Testament has qualified 
pre-eminently for the task. j 

It will be best to give in the words of the preface the editor's own explana- 
tion of the design of the volume :— 

“Tt is to premise a few words regarding the view with which this Revision 
of the Authorized Version has bean undertaken. 

“Tt seemed to the Reviser, and to some others, that the tine was ripe for an effort 
to be made to publish the English New Testament in a form more consonant to the 
now ascertained encient Greek tett, and with corrections of inadequate renderings. 

“ This had bean already done in the case of the Gospel of Bt. John, the Epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, by ‘Firo 
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ees Fora of whom the present Revisor was one. The fruit of their joint labours has 

been kindly placed by his at his disposal; and those books appir, mith tho 
ion of a vory few passages in which his own view differed from that of the majurity, 

ad as a Reprint from the former Revimon..... 

‘(The present Revisar has simply thrown himself into tho gap, that the work might 
be accomplished at all events on the bams of the iance already acquired. He 
utterly repudiates for his Revision any aim to be ado; in any place as a substitute for 
the Anthorised Version. Jt is impossible, to say nothing more, that one man’s work can 
ever folfil the requimtes for an accepted Version of the Scriptures If there was one 
lesson which the ‘Five OClergymen’ learnt fiom their seamons, xt was that no now 
rondering 1s safe untal it has gone through many brains, and been thoroughly sifted by 
differing perceptions and tastes. y 

“Eas wish mainly is to keep the great question of an authoritative Revision. ; 
to shew the absoluto necessity of such a measure sooner or later; and to disabuse 
men’s minds of the fallacies by which the Authorised Vorsion is commonly defended. 

“ At the same time he is not without hope that this Hevision may serve the cause of 
God and His Word by presenting to the English reader the sacred text in a form which, 
however far fiom perfection, yet more nearly approaches that in which the faith was anoe 
for all delivered to the saints.”—Praface, v., VL 

Tt will be seen from the above statement that the Dean of Canterbury, though 
he has availed himself of the labours of his former assomates in the work of 
revision, has exercised the right of abiding by his own opinion when that hes 
differed, after’ reconsideration, from theirs; and, consequently, that even in the 
books which are nearly a reprint from the work of the ‘‘ Five Olergymon,” the 

naibility of the present revision rests entirely with himself. 

t is impossible to test the success of such a work without a very lengthened 
and carefol examination; for which time has not yet been given. Nor could 
the resulta of such an examination be exhibited within the limita to which this 
notico must be restricted. Wo oan only attempt to say what seem to be the 
conditione to which revision should conform, and how far, speaking generally, 
the t attempt matisfies those conditions. 
ia The first of the many difficult tions which must be answered by every 
revieer is, from what text shell he translate? Oartainly not from the totus 

, in any one of its slightly varying forms. Neither oan any private 
reviser honestly take his stand, with our present knowledge, upon any pro- 
visional text, like Griesbach’s, based upon the tartus us, though with its 
grossar errors corrected. A large body of revisers, clothed with officiel autho- 
rity, might pasty be compelled to accept such a basis, by way of compromise, 
and in absence of ay text generally accepted by scholars everywhere. A 

i reviser, fettered by no oficial responsibility or need of satisfying col- 

es, must take as his that text (whether another man’s or one formed 
by himself if he feels competent to the task) which he himself believes to 
approach as nearly as the present state of evidence will allow to the original. 
or this, as well as for many other reasons, it is well that the work of revimon 
should, for the present, be left to private enterprise. Probably in a few years’ 
time there will be a far more genoral consensus of Greek Testament scholars 
than can be alleged at present in favour of the principle thet the reading of 
the most ancient authorities is almost always likely to be the true one. Dean 
Alford, acting by himself, could not poambly have translated from any other 
text than his own. He has usually given concisely in a note the grounds of 
ony material departure from the common Greek text. 

Lee the text which 1s to be represented in English to have been defi- 
nitively settled, we have next to decide whether the tion (which ıb is 
assumed will be intended for popular use) shall aim to be an altogether new 
one, or a correction of the Authorized Version. On this point all nghtly 
thinking men are now agreed. Scarcely any one wishes. to ae more then to 
correct where the present translation either represents a text different from our 
standard text, or renders incorrectly, imperfeotly, or unintelligibly the reiding 
of that text. Again, all are agreed that wherever we alter, our alterntion 
must be as nearly as possible in the style of the original buildmg. Without 
the gravest necessity, which will scarcely ever anse in oe, no word or 
idiom is to be introduced which js not sanctioned somewhere by one or other 
of our pant Seep translations, or at any rate, which is not im perfect 
keeping with the somewhat antique character of the work with which it 18 to 
be_incorporated.5,And farther, ıt will follow from tho assumption that our 
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Revised Version is meant for popular use, that even where strict scholarship 
might require a change in the version meant for scholars, none shall be made 
if the roal sense of the original is conveyed to ordinary readers with sub- 
stantial correctness by the emstmg form of expression. The Dean of Oanter- 
bury would, we believe, entarely accept the above as the true principles of 
revision : indeed, he has enunciated most of them in this Review.* 

Bat the real merits of a 1evision, after a fow general principles have been 
settled, will depend upon the care and skill with which these principles are, 
applied in preotics to the decision of the intnite variety of questions of 
detail whioh will arise in the execution of the work. Judged by this test, the 
revision before us seems in the main a very successful one. As far as it has 
been possible to axamune ıt at present, we oan say that ıt has been executed, as 
we should have expected it to be, with t care, sound scholarship, and exoel- 
lont tact and sense. The volume be a most useful help to every English 
atudent of the New Testament. 

Of course we do not think this praise everywhere equally well deserved. 
Sometimes it seems to us that the Dean has altered when alteration was need- 
less, aud sometimes that he has left unchanged what might well hayo been 
improved by cha Sometimes his alteration givesa moaning to the 
of which we the correctness open to so much doubt as to render the 
alteration inadmussible, except as a marginal alternative. Wo will jot down a 
fow instances to explain our meaning. In St. Matt. v. 22, itis assumed that 
pwod represents the Hebrew word used for rebel in Numb. xx. 10, instead of, 
meaning ‘‘fool!” This is, to say the least, a doubtful interpretation, and was 
not preferred by the Dean himself as lately asin the fifth edition of his Greek 
Testament, vol. i, 1863. If syminstry was wanted, it might have been better 
cae by translating Raoa, than by introducing another word equally unin- 

lligible to English readers. The other possible meaning of pwpi might have 
been given in the margin. In St. Matt. vi. 11, lxtobciov is represented by “ need- 
ful” without any alternative stated. It seems scarcely desirablo that Mento 
which has perplexed interpreters and translators, at least since Jerome's 
time, should be decided summarily in favour of the very anomalous deriva- 
tion from dl, to be, and against the etymologically far more likely one from 
irioŭaa (so, Juega), without any notice of the posstbiity of the latter, which 
usually, though not always, satiafled tom. In St. Mett. vii 6 ff, the 
centurion’s alc is translated his “boy,” which is quite inadmissible, in serious 
English, es an equivalent for ‘‘servant,” which St. Luke vii. 2, 7 shows 
clearly to be the meaning of raīç hore, as in so many other passages both of the 
New Testament and LXX . Possibly the servant may haye been himself a 
soldier, and so not dosAc¢ in the strict meaning of the word. The same word is 
rendered “young men” iu St. Luke xv. 26, which seems an unnecessary 
chan On the other hand, ig Acts iv. 30, the substitution of “servant” for 
“ohl” is evidently nght. in St. Matt xviu. 17, we do not think that the 
rendering ‘‘ con on” should have been adopted, unless the Dean were 
prepared, with Tyndal, to translate iexAnsa uniformly by “con, tion.” It 
is of real importance that the English word church should haye the same 
breadth of meaning with its Groek equivalent, which it cannot haveif it ooa- 
tinues to be employed in some, not in all, the passages. In Actsiv. 34, note, we 
would venture to suggest with great diffidence, as a possible rendering which 
would preservo tho form of the imperfect in the original, ‘‘ kept gelling,” or 
“ woro (continually) selling.” In Acts xxvi. 28, we Bink there can be little 
doubt that the general meaning of Agrippa’s words 12 that assigned to them by 
the Dean, and none that it 1s not that which our Authorized Version expresses, 
and which has furnished a text for innumerable sermous on the ‘ Almost 
Obristian.” Thoy are evidently a more than half sarcastio protest against 
St. Paul's supposed intention to claim King Agrippa us a fellow believer. But 
we fear that tho word ‘ lightly” soarcely re-ains enough. of its ancient 
moaning to be a generally intelligible rondarmg of ir bày. And with 
regard to the reading of the original, we venture to remark that if, as 
the Dean suggests in the note in his Greek Testament, ad loc., the reading 
of the Vatican ond the Sinaitio MSS., i» òàlyp pe xubiu, yourrlaver roion, 
is a confusion of the two readings xaibsç yo yevioĝða:i (reading of E, &o.), and 
xeiby yp. woujoa: (reading of A), each of these readings must have existed 

* Seo Gatemporary Review for July, 1868. 
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before either of those ME e at loast as earl yee fourth oontiry: 
Consequently the principle of ancient evidence ecide our choice 
sara ag vA gest wa nait be guidéd wholly by internal considerations. 
If so, much might be said back ey, TA And if that reading were 
retained we might perhaps render ‘In small space thou art persuad- 
ing me to become a Christian.” * If, with the Dean, we take the readings 
and rorfoo, we think the translation must be not ‘‘ canst make mo,” but ‘hast 
me,” the perfect being hare, as usually when it past entrance on a state 
which continues, the only idiomatic rendering into Engliah of the Greek aorist. In 
Rom. ii. 30 we are to find in the Revised Version the unmeaning antithesis - 
of “by faith” and “ faith ” left in possession of the text.- a 
4 wiorig is here as in Gal iii. 23 ff,+ used in its objective sense. God will jus 
the Jew, like Abraham his forefather, sæ xlortw¢; the Gentile, in like manner, 
through that new and better dispensation of which faith is the characteristic 
prinaple. It seams to us as impossible to deny that 4 xlon¢ has this objective 
meaning sometimes, as to maintain that it never has any other. The context 
must decide in each instance, and would here decide us tranalate ‘‘ 
the peer Ehil i 22 there ve well kaaa y ia deteni S The 
int at whi apodosis begins, and filling up the ellipse accordin, 
Dean translates “But if to Ive in the fleek, (if) this bo me tat 


i ‘of m 
labour, then what I shall choose I know not ;” thus commencing the apodonis 
with ral, and vi supplying the ellipse by the rendering of ral as ‘‘ then,” 


„Our own view -of construction and translation have been sufficiently 
explained in a notice of Professor Lightfoot’s recent work on ippi in 
the number of this Review for November, 1868. We decidedly prefer com- 
mencing the apodosis with retro, and translating ‘But if to live in flesh [is 
appointed for me] this is to me fruit of labour, and so what I shall choose I 
know not.” The-expresaion ‘fruit of labour” is scarcely intelligible in 
English; but it is not easy to find any rendering of zápwoç Ipyov, which shall 
be iouous without being too paraphrastic, It seems to us that the Autho- 
rized Yérsion here is happier than either the Dean’s or Protessor Lightfoot’s. 
Tt gives the sense demanded by the context, and has hit upon the construction 


which is least opan to objection. In Phil. ii. 12 the rend “carry out” 
seams to us every big omnes to <‘ work out.” 

We aro well aware imperfect and these few remarks on the 
rendering of different are. We offer them as a worthier exprossion of 
respect and gratitude the work which the Dean of Oanterbury has done, 
than indiscriminate praise couched in terms would be. o only beg 
that it may be remembered that our dissent from the reviser’s results is the 


exception, not the rule, We cannot express too emphatically our conviction 
that upon the whole his revision represents with admirable fidelity and judg- 
ment a Greek text as nearly correct as cane be formed from our b 
materials. - -- >- EB. È. vV. 


Ths Open Secret: Sermons dealing mostly wtth the Heart of Christ and Ohristianity, 
X ices e Atyrap J. Monnt, formerly of Holloway. - London: 
ur i ý 


youthful, tenderness; and, sgain, enliy ening, the subdued gleams of 
quist, unconscious humour would denly shoot over the of the 
most familiar picture or statement. His writing reminds us often of the old 
Puritan divines—if it a little lacks the poetry, it not seldom has the pith and point. 
Mr. Morris hed read much in books, and mastered most that he had read; 
but he had read in men’s hearts still more; and his sermons, whilst sound in 
* It ma tipi bé worth oonsidering whether an admissible rendering is not “In 
small a ikon art porsoading me thal am beoome a Obiistian ; °’ ——taking the xi as 
virtually beih subject to yrrisGa: and object to abur. 
eat Khary Aowoyer, Hie Domn bas translated: 4 awloric by “ the faith” anly in var. 28 
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doctrine, ate packed with wise reflections, happy characterizations, and genial 
insights. His great gift was his power of throwing sudden gleams of quickenin 
human sunshine over whatever tends to become merely hard and doctrinal, an 
to breathe on the dry bones, clothing them with Lfe. He was quite the man to 
raise a London congregation, and gradually, by dint of sheer overcoming sweet- 
ness and force of character, to elevate it both morally and spiritually, as we learn, 
from the touching little memoir—doubly touching in that it tells, with lovin 
reticence, of the terrible trouble which for long years hung over the preacher's 
life—that Mr. Morris actually did. Such sermons as, ‘‘The Secret Ont,” 
“ Ohrist Alone with his Disciples,” and ‘‘ Natural Varieties in Religion,” are 
the work of a man who, had he enjoyed better health, and bean granted a lon 
life, would certainly have attained no second among the ers of tho 
time. We almost wish we could quote the whole of the first sermon, ‘‘ The Secret 
Out.” The best we can do instead is to give some morsels from it:— 


t Tho consciousness of evil leads to self-vindication ; the consciousness of imocsnoe is 
slow to suspect a charge. If you ask a man, how he is, and he answers, ‘I am sober,’ 
you a10 tempted to suppose thet he must have ind too freely; and, if enquiring 
what he is carrying, he replies that it is his own, you fancy it possible that he has made 
too free with his neighbour's goods. Why should e man deem it needful to defend him- 
eolf, unless he is attacked ? and if there is no attack from without, is it not likely that 
there is one from within, and conscience does the office of accuser? . .. Adam's eager- 
ness showed his fall. God did not accuse him, He simply asked him where he was. 
He might have been among the trees innocently enough; he probably had been there 
before, and God asked whare he was, not why he was ... . It is useless for us to 
speculate what notions our first parents must have had of God. It does not look as if 
Adem was created the finished philosopher and theologian thet some have supposed. 
It mvours more of the infancy than of the manhood of our rece. It looks as ıf the 
divine revelation was such as we are wont to make tochildren. God appeared in the 
likeness of flesh, and dwelt with him, and spake to him asa man; and Adam thought 
that he could conceal himself from God among the thick trees, and that there might be 
gome use in tallmg God lies. But whatever he knew not, ho should have known that 
he had no right to beafraid of God. Fear was no feeling for ‘man new made.’ Ifa 
child dreads its parent, the child or parent must be wrong. .. . Tho worst kind of 
indeli is ia beng ee et wans ee per, m baing so far ‘ better than 

“ior that indslioats ia în the pamon. that as choceal not tHo thin that shock. 
This wes Adam's) He was ‘naked and not ashamed ' while innocent. o became, or 
professed to become, squeamish when he fell And so it alwaysis. . . . ‘Unto the pure 
all things ere pure, but to them that are defiled and unbelievmg nothing is pure.’ Ti 
was when speech was much plainer and freer than it is with us, when divines as 
Vell as, naragenerite ley res hts talked ina style thet would now expel all respect- 
able society, when they translated God’s everlasting word in a way to scandalize all 
gonteel souls; but who shall my that we eschew thair speech because we have improved 

n their morals ? Who told us that there needed a clothing for some ideas and things P 

ve we eaten of the tree P Like Adam we have created a necessity for clothes by sinning; 
and to the wise of heart, what we deem the por of our refinement and delioaoy, is y 
the consequence of our knowing too much, Unsophisticated children aro by no means so 
pertioular as worn-out debauchess, and pure-minded maidens are often quite a scandal 
to painfully-proper prudes. Adam the mnner wes disgusted with the ways of Adam the 
innocent.” 


And this, expressing an idea to which he delights to return :— 

“I lovo to look upon the Gospels not as recards only, however faithful, of things which 
hare been, but as pictures moet precious of things which are to-day ; things which were in 
Judwe long centuries sinon, because were to be, and to the end of time, in another 
and a betier way. The Gospels would, like all other records, lose half their interest, if 
they were merely ancient histories. But they are ancient histories because they are ever- 
lasing typee—types, that is, in the only sense in which anything is typical. They ee 
not forms of fature realities, understood and complete, but the realization in forms 
imperfect and adapted to the times, of things which should afterwards a in higher 
forms: a sort of metempsychoees of ideas and powers. The oldest thi are the 
newest: what nevar to be never becomes old: it is the recent that becomes old 
Sad passos riy The ‘good Dowe 0r obrara history is an ee Gospel,’ and 

interest of it is deri in part fiom its being @ revelation o permanent provi- 
dence of Christ and of the charactar of man.” at 

One or two of the sermons aro little more than pulpit skeletons, which makes 
us regret very much that something completed did not oocupy their place; but 
the volume is one to interest thoughtful readers, and to suggest hey freah 
ideas. - P. 
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The Femall Glory: Life of the Blessed Virgin. By ANTHONY STÀFFORD. 
Together with the Apology of the Author, and an Essay on the Oultus of 
the Blessed Virgin Mar Edited by the Rey. ORBY Suretey, M.A. 
London: Longmans, 1889. 


Frou this title, the charactar of the book might be guessed. But our readers 
are perhaps hardly p to hear, that eve the devices which it bears on 
its resplondent white, blue, and gold cover, the following shines conspicuous :— 
“ MOTHER OF GOD, PRAY FCR US.” We were not quite aware at what point of 
the senes ‘the Movement” had arrived: but certainly this distances all our 
previous observations. ‘ 

The Rey. Orby Shipley seems to be put forward as the experimentalist of the 
party. He must be a very curiously constructed person. We do not know 
‘when we haye seen anything closer to a caricature the following :— 

“The Fathers of the Pan-Anglican Synod have happily given an indiroct sanction to 


pay (sc) due honour to her whom tho Sprit of tration has declared to be the ‘ Blessed. 
among women.’ In the address of the oishope, Fathers of tho Council entreat the 
faithful to guard thomeelves growing 5 tions and additions; i 


mentionmg ‘the practical exaltation of the Blessed arith Mary aa modintor is the plis 
of her Divine Son; and by (so) tho addressing of prayers to her as mtaroeseor between 
and man.’ By the limitmg of her office of mediator and intercessor by the words 
wo have marked, ‘in the place of her Divino Box, the Council implicitly acknowl 
her mediation and intercession in an inferior degreo. It is only the putting of the 
Mother ‘im tho placo of her Divino Bon ` that is condemned, not the cultus of 8 Or 
(nc) the assertion that prayers may be aldressed to her; and we are further confirmed in 
this explanation by the fact that op Manan enn in 
this ion that an orthodox Roman Oathohe could object to. This explanation 
never contradicted by any member of the Anglioan Council. We are justrflod 
therefore in amas the consent and approvel—bo pomtive and negative—of tho 
Synod for a Oultus of the Blessed Virgin.’ 
Was ever anything more foolish, or more disingenuous if not foolish, than this 
miserable atuffP It is really dificult to beleve, that an educated Christian 
minister can have ed sentences which every person of fairly constituted 
mind must read with pity and disgust. They even surpass that notable master- 
iece of the ‘‘ Tracts for the T:mes,”—the assertion that because an Article of the 
urch spoke of the ‘‘ Romtsh doctrine of Purgatory” as “a fond end foolsh 
thing,” oy doctrine of Purgatory which was not Romish was not thus stigma- 
tizod by the Article, and might tnerefore be held by members of the English 
ureh. 


Our readers may perhaps be instructed by another extract from Mr. Orby 
Shipley’s Preface :— 


“Tt uw not the open denial anly, it is the unaxpressed unbelief of popular Rationalism, 
common to all sects, and we must needs confess, too common in our branch of tho 
Oburch, that is gaming ground. Nor do we hemtete to say that ono of the most powerful 
means to counteract this 18 the revival of the Cultus of tho Blessed Virgm. Nay, wo my 
further, that unless Anglicans exert thamselves to 1¢e-introduco this Oultas, they must 
expect to seo more and moro the spreud of Rationalism and unbelief. 

“ This is matter for profound thought among Me leaders of the great Catholic Movo- 
ment of the day. When that Movement first took plaoe, it was confined to a return to 
Anglican Doctrine and form of Worship, such as was lud down by the great Divinos of 
the seventoenth century. This was socn found to be wholly ined te, as well as un- 
fitted for the wanta of the ago. It was the lato Archdeacan Wilberforce who pointed out 
the roal deficiency, and to a certain extont supplied it, m his two t works on ths In- 
sarnaion ane the ae Eucharis He hea found out how wholly insuffinent was the 
mere Anglican idea of twenty years ago for a Catholic; he so something doeper in 
the Roman. Fourteen years of active Church life have developed tho mero licean into 
a true Catholic; but yet the fulness of tho realty of the Incarnation and of tho Holy 
Euchanst us not yet perceived by the mass of lish Churchmen. Something moro 
is needed to brmg out the truth in its fninees, and that, wo believe, is the Cultus of tho 
Mother of God. This Cultus is now, in the minds of most persons, so closely connoctod 
with tho doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, that wo must examine the lattar 
doctrine mare carefully.” 

Of this examination we can only say, that St. Bernard (1) is quoted es a sup- 
cog of the doctrine. The singular bed faith of this quotation is eapocialy 
e noted :— 


“Bt. Barnard, in his celebrated letter to the Oamons of Lyons, writes thus :—‘I firmly 
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believe, with the Church, that sho was snctrfled when in the womb of her mother, and 
80 came to light ainloss.” 


‘Would the reader imagine by this, that St. Barnard in these words is arguing 
not for, but against, the Immaculate Conception? Yet so 1t is. 

“Bi igitar ante conceptum sui sanctiflcarl minims poturt, quoniam non erat: sod 
Roe in ipao quidem concept, propier peccaium quod inserat: rostat, ut post conceptum in 
utero jam existans, sanctiflontionem accepisse crodatur, que oxcluso peccato senctam 
fecerit nativitatem, nen tamen et conceptioncm.” s 
Really, this is little short of absolute mendacity ; and may serve as a caution 
to the advocates of “the Movement,” and all others, how they believe any- 
thing which Mr. Orby Shipley may choose to assert. After this, the result 
arrived at by his examination of the doctrine mattara but little. 

We must confess, that Mr. Orby Shipley’s Preface is by far the worst part of 
the book. Old Stefford’s " Life of the Blessed Virgin ” is full of interest. It ia 
written in the quaint Euphuustic style of his time (1635), and though elaborated 
with every kind of excesarve io, is kept within more modest limits 
then are observed by his ern editor. There is nothing of the cultus of the 
Virgin; nothing of any honour to be paid to her beyond the enthusiastic tri- 
bute of excessive admiration. The fabulous portions of her story, though dwelt 
on with delight, are yet touched with an avowedly uncertain hand. 

If Mr. Shipley would omit his own preface, and make his book look leas lke a 


prane-box, we might venture to him for haying republished an interest- 
ing specimen of the exuberant churchmanship of the early days of Charles L 
H. A. 


I.—BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


Count Bismarck. A Political Biography. By Lupwie BANBERGER, Member of 
the Zoll Parliament. Translated fiom the German by OHARLES LEE 
Lewes, Breslau: Ernst Gunther. London: Trubner and Oo. 


Tam author of this work is a member of the party known in Germany as 
the “ National-Liberal,” and in ıt the curious position of that party ın rela- 
tion to Count Bismarck 1s very strikingly brought out. The desire to work by 
moral means is here seen straggling with mtense exultation in the-stmdes 
towards German unity made by “the war of ’66;” and the love of freedom 
and constitutional government contrasta strangely with the half-suppressed 
admiration for the dla anoa of the Prussian constitution. 

There may be said to be two main objects in the book—one to show that 
Bismarck is not now merely carrying out a scheme which had been devised 
from the beginning of his career, but has distinotly undergone a change in his 
politioal creed; the other, to draw from thet career the moral that revolutionary 
ends must sometames be accomplished by means which cannot be called revolu- 
tionary in the conventional sense of that word. 

In order to bring out these points, the wnter is oblige’ ta po back to the last 
century, and to show how the voallating policy of the ian kings, after the 
death of Fredenck the Great, had gradually lost them thet initiative in German 
affairs which that unscrupulous monarch had so nearly attained; while the 
one tradition which they had inherited from him—that of looking with suspicion 
on all popular movementsa—had been ted by them into excuses for 

and cowardice of the meanest kiud. This tradition (already ao bassly 
carried out in 1813 and 1848) Count Bismarck, as a Junker, inherited, but 
with the thoroughness and vigour of hig character, he threw aside the ahilly- 
shallying policy which had made the Prussian kings the laughing-stock of 
Germany, aud carried his principles out to their logical conclusion—servile 
submission to Austria. 

From 1647 to 1851, Bismarck was not only (to use the words of a friendly 
oritio), ‘‘the leader of the conservative party in its narrowest ond most bigoted 
sense, the chief of the extreme right, the advocate of patrimonial jurisdic- 
tion and trade guilds, the most obstinate adversary of democracy and parlis- 
mentary government, and the most zealous worshipper of solidarity between 

, x2 
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the autonomy of the sovereign sid i and the privileges of the aristocracy,” but also 
the most dovoted champion of Austria. 


< Tits spoon maap ni) 960 bo openly stowed Huit ta hia penini re ee a 
lay in subordinating herself to Austria and Aghting at her mds against German de- 
mocracy. In the mmo he ines A the nooatsiky of terminsning ae ia, 

owu on of aee olatem, which he aso i 5 
barnes Br fortunate cy of 1848 had pain ate and, to crown all, he 
ended im these worda: wing to some singular modeaty, peoplo rokain from calling 
a ea tee me tae good fortuna to exercise dominion over 
other peoples. St hot one ee ere dae 
parol get to Austria, 1t is who Bane represent thet Stata, leaving tho German 
leant only a pabordmals rt to On tho contrary, I respect in Austria the 
representative of an ancient eai peel a 


an then, wore the opinions of Biamerok on German politics when he 
was appointed by Baron Manteuffel as First Secretary of Legation to the 
rest Diet ot Frenkfort. This was the turning-point of his political life. 
From whatever cause ıb came, it seems to be generally agreed that it was 
during the discussions of thia Diet that the great change in his feslings 
towns Austria was first developed. 


“ Count Bismarck and his apologists,” says our author, “are fond of representing that 
it was ın consequence of the oppartinity whioh he now had, for the first time, of 
chegrin Austria’s system more nearly, that he came to see through her objectionable 

us policy ; in short, that the convermon of the politician was principally 
Te t of tho moral indignation of the man. We already know enough of the 
personage wo are studying to be careful how wo ro aooopt explanations which savour 
Taie strongly of idealism. Properly understood the ent amounta, without how- 
vies value, to this: that khe nem enrique the a A BEA 


an to have possossod, was urged, from the vary his career, b 
te cunts yds a ree , to do som id Aeris Far lena vigour 
and fle than he possessed would have quite enoug er ee aoa with me 


Austrian stubbornness, more especially as this stubbornness, which gen: 
from sheer force of inertia, was to be found in the present instance in men w a 
deficient ın aggressivences. It did not suit the nature either of the Prime-Minister, 


Prince Boh , OT e his representative, Herr von Rechberg, to assume an air 
of good-natmed stu’ retendec cordiality, the mask under which formerly the 
Emperor Francis had seri from the world the cunning and malicious of 


his SS The too easy victory of Olmutx was followed by ane of those 
moments of illusion et Vienna, in whion the Austrians—drunk with the recollection of 
their proverbial good fo ve themselves up to a fit of thet irresistible brag 
of which the ordare of the of General Ben have imo furnished ap. wondechal ¢ 
ee ee ae a let Malini gta aucttir oe Prince Schwartzenberg had 
wn out the phrase, ‘Tl faut avilir Ja Pruse d'abord pour la démolir.” Things of 
this kind were mapped up by the lesser German princes, who vied with each other in 
the amusement of letting fly shafts of their humour agamst Prussia—the smallest of 
ihe Great Power, ag it was the fashion to oal) her-—who had taken ints her head to 
attempt to play a part in Germany. Imegme a men of the temperament of Count 
Bismarck pine to -tho pomtion of a jeered-at Masetto in tho illustrious Frankfort Dict, 
and it will be readily erstood thet this was sufficient to incense him beyond bounds, 
Ged to open his eyes to the ablotabacasiec Of tis polisy ho represented.” 


‘Whatever was the cause of aie it goon became apparent in his pri- 
vate correspondence, and with it the change which he saw must eventually 
become necessary in his relations to more distinotly internal questions. 

The following letter on the Zollverein was written in 1856 from Frankfort :-— 


Mn ee ee a a b le. Iam convinoed that we shall be 
liged to terminate the treaty as soon as the period arrives for doing so To continue 
is aboot mpole wo log ayn adition to bento governments, gee 
ent corporations, governed by private interests, exercise a libarum veto. 
E Ta den eared tia oat ne ie spying a P 
In order to avoid these rocks I think that in a reformed Zo 
ar after 1 ROE we. we must, for the exercise of the right of consent which the 
in Zollyeren matters, boriow an idea from the unionist meee ornami 
establish a kind of Customs Parliament. The governments no wold Fe strongly averse 
to this, but with boldness and perseverance we might effect much. Tho Chambers and 
prem mi no of the utmost asistance to our foreign policy ; they would have to discuss 
organization of the German custom-house from the Prussian point of view, broadly 
and without reserve. Then the attention of Germany, now flagging, would once more 
rovivo, and our chambors would became a power in Germany.’ 
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Perhaps few ings could bring out better the haughty and essentially anti- 
pular spirit which has always distingui Bismarck than the discovery 
80 a Saati the German war of 66 he should haye seen the neces- 
sity of working with the popular forces in Germany, and yet that this 
discovery should have been followed by the le between him and the 
Prussian ‘‘ Abgeordnetes Haus.” He looked upon them as necessary tools, but 
could not bring himself to trust them as fellow workers; and, as our author 
admits, he is still ying the penalty of that distrust in the half-confidence which 
the Liberals of y give him, and the hatred which numbers of the 
Prusian ‘‘ Fortschritt” still feel for him. But his change of policy towards 
Austria was the result of far stronger feelings than a cold sense of neceanty ; 
and it soon became evident in the influence which he successfully exercised 
in favour of non-intervention during the Austro-ltalian war of 1859. 

So decided, apparently, ware his views on this ion, that his government 
thought it better to remove him from the Diet and send him to the oourt of St. 
Petersburg; bringing out thereby once more that striking contrast which has so 
often shown i in later years between the unprinapled cowardice af the 
Prussian crown and the unscrupulous courage of its ablest adviser. The latter 

ity appeared eyen more remarkably in a letter addressed by Bismarck 

his new post to Herr yon Sahleinits, the Minister for Foreign Affaira at 
Berlin—a letter which, as our author justly remarks, ‘deserves to be called 
historical.” Its arguments are founded on his experience in the Frank- 
fort Diet. : 

“Tn tho Eastern question,” he seya, “the princes declared from the outset that they 
would side with Austria, although this was unquestionably an overstepping and violation 
of the federal law. Did they ever do the like for Prussia? Cortamly not, for it is 
their interest to oppose every development on the part of Prussia, and we shall never be 
in a poartion to conquer this resistance unless wo emancipate ourselves from the situation 
made for us by the axisting treaties.” 

And he concludes in the following words :— 

+ I think we should hasten to take up the gauntlet, and I should regard it as no mis- 
fortune, but rather as a salutary crisis and a means of progrem, if the majority at Frank- 
fort were to pass somo resolution in which we could discover an attack on the prinwple~ 
of the Confederation, an abuse of power, and a violation of the treaties. The clearer 
the violation the better for us. Neither Austria, France, nor Russia will readily present 
us with so favourable an opportunity for improving our position in Germany, and our 
alhos are on the high road to offer us most mghteous motives, without our bemg under 
tho necessity of stimulating them to further excesses. Even the Krew:-Zetuxg is be- 
ginning to be angry with thar proceedings.” 

How evidently he was looking forward towards a breach with the Junker 

, we can see from the contemptuous allusion to this well-known organ of 

ian ultra~-Toryiam, which, in a later part of the letter, he classes distinctly 
with the partisans of Austria. The suggestion of the usefulness of ‘‘ righteous 
motives” is creditable to the shrewdness of a man who has since shown that he 
is ready to use, when necessary for his purpose, either the most reckless insolence 
or the meanest legal quibbles. 

And, indeed, he already seems to have foreseen that the cowardice of the 
Prussian government would allow this opportunity to slip, and that more ques- 
tionable means must be used for attaining his end. 

“I ivo,” (he sys in this letter) “so ing defective in our position in the 
Hund, which as ae later we be Cigo aea A Serre ot igns, we submit 
it in time, and at a favourable opportunity, to serious treatment. I believe that if the 
Oonfederation wore put an end fo this very day, and were even not replaced by anything 
else, this nogative result alone would suffice in a short time to establish better more 
natural relations between Prosma and her German neighbours.” 


But already he was feeling the effect which his early policy had produced 
on the minds of the Liberal party, and he meets their suspicion istically 
—merely by seers at their stupidity. ‘‘ Those silly geese in the German press 
do not see that they are defeating whatever is best for their own efforts in 
pene me.” ‘His scorn for the attacks of his former partisans is still moie 
profound and more bitterly expressed :— 

“Tf I were an Austrinn stnteaman, or a German princo and Austrian reactionist, hke 
tho Duke of Momingen, our Æ exz-2Zsiturg would have taken mo under its wing, as it has 
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done him. Tho mendacity of those suspicions is well known to all our political friends, 
but as Lam: only ai-old member of thei perty, Who lise m ode een tho omens of 
having peculiar views on many points, they people to er me to thoi 8 
content Tae inquisitor is most stern to thoso on his own side; and friends who havo 
long drunk rom the same cup are more unjust than enemies.” 


It was az this time, when he was suspected alike by his old friends and his 
old enemies, that Count Bismarck sooms to have made the first p~ attam pt to 
drre his ideas into the head of his oyal master. The scene of this Horoulean 
effit was Baden-Beden, where, in 1861, Bismarck succeeded in bringing 
together the liberal Grand-Duke of Baden and King William. If we are to 
understand that the letter to a friend, which our author quotes as written ‘‘soon 
after this visit to Baden,” contains the same ideas as those propounded to the 
king, it certainly gives one a startling sense of the courage of the writer :— 


“We need as much as our daily broed a firmer consolidation of our powers of defence; 
se neod a iew and pliant ayatoar òk custocas and imidrons nstibatioas in commonly proboót 
Germany's material interests from the disadvantages ræulting from her unnatural oon- 
figuration. Wo ought to clear away every species of doubt as to the sincerity and earnest- 
nos of our intantion to forward objocta. Moreover, I do not see why we should 
start baok so ooyly at the idea of a representetion of the people—be it in the Diet, be it 
in the Oustcms- iament: an mstitution which 1s legally established in every German 
state, and which we Conservatives would not wish to do without in Prussia, oan hardly 
bo attacked as revolutionary. In netional matters very modorate concessions have 
hitherto boen always recognisod as valuable. We might creato a thoroughly Conserva- 
tive national representation, and yot oarn thanks from tho Liberals.” 


These were the kind of measures which Bismarck desired to carry out in 
spite of the terror of the Junkers, the suspicion of the Liberals, the obstinacy of 
the king. We oan hardly wonder at Herr Bamberger’s remark that— 


“The antagonistic elaments with which he had to deal are not sufficient to justify Count 
Bismarok’s su bedi they perhaps explain why only a man of his stamp had any 
chance of in mnd of the king with the necamuty of combating the doctrines 
of Drvme right by the sido of Garibaldi and Kossuth.” 


Yat wo cannot help noticing that the chapter which closes with this remark is 
followed by the account of a period (and that the best-known period) of Bis- 
marok’s life, which suggests, at anyrate, how all that has been done for German 
unity mignt have been done earlier, and with less sacrifice of honour, justice, 
and liberty, if the Minister had really had the smallest sympathy with fieedom, 
had understood in any degrse the meaning and worth of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Even Herr Bamberger, anxious as he is to accept Bismarck now, admits 
this when he says of the misunders-anding among the people as to the object of 
the war of '66, ‘‘a serious mistake, indeed, but to be ascribed to the atti- 
tude which the king and his ministry had adopted from the time of the corona- 
tion till the eventa of the year before last.” The particular measure which 
geve rise to the well-known struggle between Bismarck ond the Ohambers was, 
of course, especially likely to excite liberal fears and suspicions towards a 
government whose tradition had always been to oonmder officersof the lne as a 
ocular kind of aristocracy, and who were supposed to be desirous of entirely 
decease with the popular institution of the Land-wehr. And now came out 
that want of ca ify for internal affairs” which Bismarck on one occasion 
admitted, or er, boasted of. Every insult was heaped on tho Deputies, while 
the ordinances of the press and the tampering with the tribunals are only too 
well remembered even now. The description of Bismarok’s style ‘of oratory, 
which Herr Bamberger quotes in an earlier chapter, seems to suggest an addi- 
tional reason for his unpopularity :— i 
“No oracorioal ornamentation, no choice of wards, nothing which carries the audience 
away His voice, although clear and audible, is and unsympathetic, the tone 
monotonous; he interrupts himself, and stops frequently, sometumes even, he stutters, 
as if his recalortrant tongue rofased obedience, and as if he had diffoulty in finding words 
in which to oxpress his thoughts. His unoasy movements, somewhat rollmg and 
nogligont, in nowise aid the ofect of his dolirory Still, the longor he speaks, tha more 
ho overcomes theso defects, he attains moro procision of expression, and often ends with 
a vigorous, somotimos, as ovary ono is awaio, with a too-vigarous peroration.”” 
The wild blunderi of his home policy were even at this time being repaired 
by the vigour and tality shown in his negotiations with tho Aana Monteter 


a 
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Count Karolyi. The “oynioal frankness” which had so signally defeated its 
own object in his attempt to bring round the Chambers to his side, told with 
wonderful effect when pitted against the ordinary ‘wiles of diplomacy. He had 
found thet “ the relations betwoon the two powers ” (Austra and Prussia) could 
not ‘continue on the same footing,” and told Oount Karolyi so plainly. After 
a summary of the misunderstandings both as to German and foreign policy 
between the two powers, he added :— 

“Tt rests with Austria to choose whothor she will continue her present anti-Promian 
pouey of forim a- ooalitian: of the lessor States, or seek an honest union with Prussia. 
That she should choose the latter is my most sincere demre Bub this can only be 
obtained by giving up hor inimical policy at the German courta.” 

And farther on he speaks more plainly still :— 


“T did not conceal from Count Karolyi that the continuance of the majority in « 
courso pronomnosd By us to he omtmry’to federal Iaw would plaoe ns in, very dis- 
Sige o pontian; at we foresaw as a consequenoe tho rupture of the Bund; that 

err von Usedom had left Herr von Kubeck and Baron von der Pfordton in hardly an 
doubt as to our view of the matter, but had received answers to his mtimation whi 
showed no desire for compromise, inasmuch os Baron von der Pfordton premed for the 
delivery of our mmority vote ” 

And, lastly, we have from Count Karolyi’s lips the mention of Bismarck’s 
famous alternative :— 


“ Finally, Bismarck placed before us in so many words the alternaivo of withdrawing 
trom Germany, and of transporting our centre of gravity to Ofen, or of sesing Prussia in 
the ranks qf our enomies on the oocasion of tho first European war.” 

Then comes the first open contest betwean the two great German powers. 
Austria proposed to the Diet her soheme of sending delegates from the chambers 
of the various states, which should have merely of dehberation. The 
Prusman ambassador at the Diet answered be demanding the convocation of a 
real German parliament, threatenmg that, in case the states attempted to force 
their half-measures, Prasma would cease to recognise the authority of the Diet. 
Tho ‘‘ half-measures” were withdrawn ; then came the great spectacle o i 
by Austria at Frankfort in 1863, and the small states seemed to be gathering 
round Austria, when the sudden death of the King of Denmark turned the current 
ofevents. The story of the Schleswig-Holstein war and tho Gastein Convention 
need not be retold; nor need we recapitulate the events which immediately led 
to the war of 1866. Fmough has been said to show the way in which the 
Lfe of Bismarck is treated by Herr Bamberger. A chapter, headed ‘‘ Germany, 
Franoe, and the Revolutaon,” which appears at the beginning of the original 
work, but which the translator has removed to the end, brings out still more 
alearly his view of the necessity of accepting Bismarck, and he even seems to 
find a justification of his party s change of programme in the abandonment of 
their traditional admiration for the Terrorists by the later Republicans of France. 
Perhaps the analogy will hardly seem obvious to either Englishmen or French- 
men. This chapter, however, is made additionally interesting by a reproduction 
of somo articles of Edgar Sinnet. In conclusion, I have only to say that the 
book is evidently written with the greatest care, and if it does not justify all 
the conclusions which it seems meant to establish, it is at least interesting and 
instructive. 0. B.M 


Lucresia Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara a Biography. Illustrated by rare and 
Sanab hehod Documents. By Wurrax GOBERT. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Our only complaint against this book is that we get too httle of Lucresia’ 
Borgia herself, and perhaps somewhat too much of hor SUITOUN Mr. 
Guibert a to have bosn unduly apprehensive of the charge of having 
evolved a Torea from his own conscioumess; otherwise, with the psycho- 
logical power which he . We are convinced that he might have given 
us from the materials of which he has made himeslf master, a far more vivid 
and hfe-like picture. But he is pipes ae) careful in kesping a tight hand 
on his imagination, and the t is, that although we are told much abowt 
Lucresia Borgia, we are not made to see ard realize her. At the same time, 
thongh the book may lose in forco and attractiveness by what we venture to 
think a mistaken stretch of consciontiousnoss on the part of Mr. Gilbert, we 
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have, as a set-off, the satisfaction of feeling thet what we have before us is hard, 
historic fact, and that the colours have not been softened or heightened to suit 
artistio effect. 3 

Without profeesing to pass judgment authoritatively on the obscure and 
difficult question, What manner of woman are we to consider Luoresia Borgia 
to have been P—a question now, one would say, beyond the reach of any decisive 
' solution—Mr. Gilbert states the case fairly and alolfally, and his view may, we 
think, on the whole, be gocepted as being as near an approximation to the truth 
as“we are over likely to The problem is indeed one of hopeless diffloulty. 
‘We have descriptions of R tanran areo OF wheat Ponia yn nay 
contemporary writers, and whilst some represent her es an habitual poisoner 
and murderess, and unchecked in her unbridled pro by the closest ties of 
relationship, others can find no praise strong enough o Justice to har many 
virtues. The worst charges her relate to her conduct while resident at 
Rome, at the court of her , Alexander VI., from 1493 to 1501; that is, 
from her sixteenth to her twenty-fourth year. During this period she was 
twioo married, first in 1493, to Giovanni Sforza, a brother of the Duke of Milan, 
from whom she was divorced four years afterwards; and then in 1498 to 
Alfonso, Duke of Bisceglie, a natural son of the King of Naples, who was 
assassinated in the following year, there is strong reason to ine at the 
instigation of her brother, infamous Osesare Bangs Mr. Gil admits 
- that it is hardly likely that at such a court as Alexander’s, which is justi 
doscribed as ‘‘ a hotbed of lust, perfidy, and cruelty,” Lucrezia altogether esoe 
contamination; but he points out how vague, improbable, and contradictory is 
the testimony against her. As to murder, no one specific chatge has ever been 
brought inst her by her bitterest treduoer; neither has any name been 
associated with hers as that of her paramour. The most formidable witness 
against her is Burchard, who was her father’s chamberlain, and whose memoirs 
breathe a spirit of the bitterest hostility parent the whole Borgia family. But 
even he says wee whatever of an in us connection between her and her 
brothers Oæsare and Giovanni, although, had such a horrible paneer en 
with any shadow of foundation, he must have known of it, and w plainly 
have been too glad to make use of ıt. In 1501 Luorexia was married for the 
third time to Alfonso, the son of Ercole, Duke of Ferrara, whom he succeeded 
in 1605. From the time of her iege to her death, im 1519, she lived con- 
stantly at Ferrara or its nei Eboushond sind all who have occasion to speak of 
her during this period are ee ee ae She seems to have bean 

ious ‘charitable, to have bean warml oved by her husband, by Duke 

le, and by her sister-in-lew, Isabella, onsas of Gonzaga, who was at 
first strongly prejudiced against her. She also succeeded in gaining the affeo- 
tion and of her krpa her name, Mr. i cpr ipa us, i8 Snr 
favourite in the vicinity er e of Belreguarde, where the ter 
her time used to be passed. But the best and most authentio iene 
favour are her own le of which no less than three hundred and thirty-nine 
are still extant in various libraries and publio collections in Italy. They extend 
from the year 1501 to a little before her death. Mr. Gil seems to haye 
examined them carefully, and declares that it is altogether oon to what we 
know of human natare, that the woman who in them painta h so sponta- 
neously and undosignodly, could ever have been the abandoned creature her 
detractors would have us believe. We think most people will be disposed to 
agree with him; at any rate, he has made ont a very case for his client, 
and furnished a usefal contribution to our knowledge of medissyval aa 
. 8. 


My Reminiscences of Mendelssohn, and his Letters to Me. By Epwarp Dayer. 
ted from the German by NATATIA Maocranren. London: Bentley. 
Tris is neither a biography nor a book of scattered notes; but it is a kind of 


narrative, giving a connected and vivid im ion of Mendelesohn as he 
a ee intimate friends, a very early age to the time 
ce is death. Nothing so real and life-like about him has yet come before the 


public, ‘‘(Scolampadins” anly to give a sketch. . Benedict's Life 
1s but the shadow of a sketoh. e two volumes of Mendalasohn’s own letters 
are, of course, aan but Elise Polko’s anecdotes aro almost di 
-entbumasm, 


by . 
ward Devyrient is content to draw very fully, as far as ho could 


| 
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gee it, the picture of one who was more than a brother to him,—whose genius ho 
oe, reverenced, whose character he understood perhaps better any- 

y now living, whose virtues he never ceased to extol, but whose faults he 
never attempted to conceal. Some will doubtless consider that the additional 
letters of Mendelssohn, now published for the first time, are the most valuable 
portion of the book; and indled they possess in the highest pee all those 
qualities which drew the publ’ towards the first two volumes. e little vivid 
touches of description betray the same poetic heart and facile pen :— 

“I send you this from Styria. The convent is quito enclosed by groen wooded hilla— 

there is a rushing and murmuring on every mde, and the consequence is trout for supper. 
It ia now only seven o’clock, already quite dark. This reminds one of autumn, no 
less than by dp the thonsand Gaited hille, where-tha rod of. tha chatry trees aud the 
palo green of winter oarn gleam gaily through each other. I wontin the twilight 
to the convent, and made acquaintance with the organ.” 
It is a pity thet suoh charming writing should not be pee ae worthy of 
better translation. Nothing pe d the picturesqueness of the above, but 
wo protest against a sentence like the following being called translation at all: 
“ It is going on too long now that we hear nothing of each other” (p. 112). 

Eduoated with an almost 8 rigour—early brought into contact with 
every de ent of human knowledge, and associating constantly with his 
elders, delasohn nevertheless retained throughout his life the simplicity 
and impulsiveness of a child ; he his career is full of manly energy, enlightened 
enthumasm, and the severest devotion to the highest forms of art. e hada 
passion for cakes and sweetmeats, and & detestation of tad Cost of meanness 
and hypocrisy. He could romp like a child, but shrunk anything like 
dismpation or exoess. Nothing can be more genuine than his indignation u 
one occasion when his anxious friend Deveient, hearing of the adulation layi 
upon him in London, wrote to warn bim. of the dangers and seductions of London 
society, Mendelssohn was then a very young man, and his older friend might 
well be excused some little anxiety on his account. 

“Tf you were here I might walk up and down your roam, and vent my vexation 
about many things, but it bo some time till we meet, and if you have not fall reliance 
in ono whom you should know, you will have oause enough hereafter to feel uncom- 
fortable about him. Now I should be sorry for this, and very sorry if anything again 
were to be useful or hurtful to mo in your good opinion, or that you thought I could 
ever change. Upon my word, Devrent, when I improve ar deteriorate I shall let you 
know by Till then believe it not. Of course I mean as to cartam things 
nsually called sentiments.” 

Mendelsachn’s vary weaknesses ware loveable. If he was sometimes sharp 
with his friends, it was because he could not bear the shadow of suspicion; if 
he was sometimes suspicious himself, it was because his sensitive neture was 
too open’ to sudden and often one-sided impressions; if he could not aa 
jealousy or meanness in lower netures than his own, it was because was 
incapable of understanding them. His want of resolution is sometimes charming.. 
When Devrient had ed’ him to go to old Zetter, his beloved master, in 
order to try and win him over to the production of Bach’s “ Passion’s Musik,” 
Mendelssohn characteristically says at the door,— 

“(If ho is abusive I shall go. I cannot squabble with him.’ ‘He is sure to bo 
abuaive,’ said I, ‘but I will take the squabbling in hand myself.’” 

What delicate little touches of character are these |— 

“Ho came to us at twilight to say good- anxious and cast down. I wont with 
him across tho court, and we walked ani wn a long time under the projectin 
, avos by the summer drawing-room, as waso gentle rain. Falix poured Birsel 

out in almost infantile lamentations; he wept, nor was I able to camfort him.” 

Ho had little coaxing ways with his friends, which made them love him with 
something like a child's love. When in company with Devrient he would 
sometimes pronounce his name with an effectionate and lingering drawl, 
“ Ede- ward,” apropos of nothing in particular, and gently stroke his head or 
lean confidingly upon his arm. Devrient tells us with emotion how, years 
later, when much had between them, many things had changed, and he 
sometimes fancied his friend was not the same Alendelasohn of old times, the old 
word, pronounced in the old loving way, recalled him to himself, and almost 
brought tears to his cyos. 
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Moendelaschn’s brain was from the first over-stimulated. But nature hed 

repared remedies for him—remedies which could not prevent premature decay 
buf which no doubt 1 ened out his short life. ifles sometimes excited 
him almost to frenzy; he could not beer disappomtment or opposition. On 
one occasion when there was some likelihood of a'10yal summons interfering 
with a little domestic féte— 

“His excttement increased so fearfully that when the family was assambled for the 
evening, he pegan to talk incoherently and in English, to tho great terror of thom all 
.. . . they took him to bed, and a profound sleep of twelve hours restored him to his 
normal state.’’ 


It was by these sleeps, often almost like death in their silent torpor, 
that nature recreated a frame constantly overtaxed to the extreme limits of 
endurance by nervous excitement. Huis appetite also never faled him; he 
could eat almost at any time, and, according to his own playful admission, 
to any extent. 

With suob a temperament there was keen joy, much work, and great suffering 
for him in life; and deeply he diank of nach cup until one by one he put them 
down empty, und composed himself for his last deep sleep. It has been the 
fashion to’ say in England that Mendelesohn was not a good conductor; that 
he was too irritable and exacting. The same was said in Berlin; but this 
was never said at Leipsic. No doubt when out of a sympathetic atmosphere, 
when contending at his deak with the obstinacy of the Berliners, whe looked 
upon him as an interloper, and the stupidity of the English players, many of 
bs thought him an u , he failed sometime to conciliate the orchestra or 
to conquer its defecta. Yet it is allowed that with the most stubborn materials 
he wrought wonders in England; and although he was never appreciated at 
Berlin, he always had the greetest difficulty in escaping. Devrient is probably 
right when, admitting his exceasive irritability at times, he speaks of his con- 
ducting when surrounded by those who loved to play as quite ect. He 
declares that the way in which he was able to infuse himself into the band was 
little short of magical, and at times he would leave off in a kind of trance, and 
listen with his head a little on one side quite rapt with delight at-the band 
itself having become Mendelssohn, and therefore hardly needing Mendelseohn’s 
baton forthe trme. . 

But there are in Mendelsaohn’s life which haye never been filled up, 
and points of intemogetion which have never been answered. His relations 
with his wife Cecile née Jean-Renaud appear to have been tender and 
satisfactory, and yet her name is hardly ever mentioned in any letter or 
book of reminiscences which has yet appeared. She seems before her own 
death to have destroyed all his letters to herself, and with the exception of a 
few casual, but affectionate remarks in some letters written very soon after 
their, marriage, Mendelssohn does not allude to her in his published corre- 
spondence. 

A change, which Devrient himself can only partially acoount for, seems to 
have passed over Mendelssohn on his return from England in 1848. 


“T became clearly conscious of a that had come over the sources of his inner 
life. His bloommg youthful joyousness giron place to a frotfulnems, a satiety of all 
earthly things, which refi everything back from the spirit of former days. Con- 
ducting concerta, everything that savoured of buainoss, was an intolerable annoyance 
to him; he took no longer any pleasuro in the conservatorium; he gave over his piano- 


forto pupils, not one of the yo people inspired him with any sympathy; he could 
not bear to see any of their compis na 


If there is any explanation of this change beyond disease of the brain, whioh 
seems to have been heredi in the Mendelesoht family, we shall probably 
not know yet awhile, or in until some of his contemporaries, who may hayo 
the keys of the enigma in therr hands have passed away. 

never got over the death of his favourite sister Fanny. He went to Inter- 
lachen with his family, ond worked hard at the education of his ohildren. the 
unfinished Lorelei and the unfinished Christus. Soon after et Leipsic, working 
with ever moze and more application as he felt the night approaching, he was 
seized with a fatal pain in his hoad. A relapse followed. 


“On tho 5th, I wont in tho evening to Bondemann, where I hoped to learn tho latest 
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thdngs from Leipaic. Thare came Olam Schumann with a letter, weeping; Felix had 
died yostarday evening, Nov. 4th.” f 


We must conclude with a few more of Devrient’s own touching words :— 


‘ Honsel led me to the corpse, which he had thoughtfully decorated There lay my 
beloved friend in a costly coffin, upon cushions of satin, embroidered in tall growing 
ahrubs and covered with wreaths of flowers and Isurels. He looked much aged, but 
recalled to me the expression of the boy as I had first sean him. Where my hand had 
æo often stroked the long brown locks, and the burning brow of the boy, I now toushed 
the maible forehead of tho man. This span of tmo in my romembrance encloses the 
whole of happy youth in one perfect and indelible thought.’ ae 





Itl.—POETRY, FICTION, AND ESSAY. 


Poerio FAILURES. 


Mbyl of Cornwall: a Poetical Tale. The Land's End, Bt. Michale Mount, and 
other Poems. By Niomoras MICHELL, Author of ‘Ruins of Many Lands,” 
‘‘ Ploasure,” “The Poetry of Creation,” &c. London: Ohapman and Hall. 

The Vision of Socrates, and other Poems. By Onantes Woop Onapitan. 
London: Provost & Oo. 


Mn. MICHELL has been before the public for several years, and has issued a 
great many volumes of verse. Mr. Ohapman, so far as we know, is a now 
writer—indeed, we feel quite sure ho is. We put the two books together, 
because they both belong to thet class of writing in verse about which there 
cannot be two opinions among judges of poetry Tf they were the productions 
of uncultivated writera—abore all, if they had bean written fifty years — 
there might be some reason for pausing over thom. But as matters stand there 
is no such reason. In both of these volumes there is something here and thero 
of feeling for what is poetic, and there is some degree of literary skill; but these 
are ordi commonplace matters. In neither Mr. Michell’s nor Mr. Chapman’s 

. volume 1s there an try. 

‘With regard to ir. Michell, there is something very unpleasant in eaying 
this, beoanse he has apparently spent his life in cultivating the art of writing 
in verse. pagans Hh he writes very well. But he never surprises you; 
never gathers a den secret of meaning or of music; never makes you see 
something you never saw before. It is from no prejudice in favour of tho 
subjective school of poetry that we write this; on the contrary, if Mr. Michell 
wrote good objective poetry, we should be only too gled to welcome his work- 
manship. But he must be so accustomed to hearing that he does not write 
poetry at all, that he will not be annoyed—vcertainly he will not be surprised— 
to hear one more voice added to the general consensus of ages which, with 
whatever regret, excludes him (as far os anybody's judgment can exclude him) 
from the company of singers. 

As to Mr. Phases Wood Ohapman, the verdiot must be instantaneous, nor 
need it be coloured with much regret—unless, indeed, the volume were the work 
of some poor, half-taught young man. Then, to be sure, there would be some- 
thing more to say, and one might dwell on a certain directness of manner and 
freedom of versification (as if the writer had graduated under Dryden) as 
hopeful signs. There are-some few reasons for fancying that Afr. Chapman may 
not be a man of culture. It is diffloalt to conceive any well-educated man, in 
these days, writing as if he fancied ‘‘aun” and “sung,” and ‘‘ supreme” and 
“ green,” were rhymes, Again, we often find, in really good poetry, elements 
80 incongruous as to meke what is m it utterly distasteful to readers with 
a swift, imperious sense of iru 68s or congruity; as, for example, the 
modern subjective method, with all its tender grece of metaphor, in a Scandi- 
nayian story. But it is next to impossible to suppose a writer who has read 
mon our own days introducing Bacchus and Venus into a poem about Hengist 
and Horsa :— ; a 


* Rowena, the prido of tho King, sat in stato, 
And round hoi iho fainest from Germany wait; 
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The of the Britons stood bound like a slave, 
By the of love, by the glances sho gave. 

And ems, tho goddeas, is igning supreme, 

O'er the minds iis Toralla saat on the groan: 
“The bowl passes onwards, —awa, and awa 

Fly the dreams of the past, cares of the day ;— 

rise and they fall, and they shout in their glee, 

Al as the winds, or the waves of the sea. 

And the god, is reigning supreme, 

O'ar the minds of the revellers, met on the green.” 


These lines, from ‘‘ The Sexon’s Banquet,” are sufficient to show that, unless 
Mr. Chapman is young and very ignorant, his is a hopeless case. 
- For the life-long tion of a man of cultare like Mr. ell to an art in 
which the most thoughtful critios give him no encouragement, it is not easy to 
account. Lord Lytton sometimes comes so close (in “The Boatman” it is 
admitted that he hes touched, though not crossed, the boundary line) that we 
can understand his oase. But Mr. Michell has always been far afleld—the 
late Mr. Ernest Jones was an Apollo to him—and all we can do is to put him, 
rather sadly, aside, among the inscrutabilities of life, as a metrical rhetorician, 
of by no means high rank im that order, who has goue on, year after year, 
enging a reception which, if he were gifted with eternal youth, and were 
to go on writing all his life, would never be accorded to him. B. W. 


Robin Gray. A Novel. By CHARLES Grosso, Author of ‘ Dangerous 
Connexions.” T Three vole. Blackie and Son. 


Tms novel has been so plentifully reviewed already that probebly most of 
our readers know what it is about, and what are its general 08; 80 
that there is not much left for later reviewers to say of the three pleasant 
volumes which bear this old famuliar title. 

To get rid of the blame first. Beyond question it was a mistake, however 
nearly Mr. Gibbon has justifled it by his success, to name a novel after a 
familar song which contained a story. It interferes with the illusion, and 
it looks lika ing at extraneous help. There ıs another reason why such a 
story as that of “ Robin Gray” oannot be made the ground-work of a novel 
with perfect satisfaction to the reader's heart and imagination. In the song 
the dreadfal crisis of the narrative is just touched, and away; the suggestion is 
here and ina moment; and we almost forget, in our tears, to think of the 
futare. tho novel, where, instead of the infinite, vague suggestion of 
poetry, we have a painful story told at length, and the crisis dwelt upon, the 
case is very different indeed. For purposes of pathetic effect, Mr. Gibbon had 
better have out his work as short as possible after the worst was disclosed, and 
left his readers with a vague pain in their minds; a text without comment, 
without speculation, without moral; but, instead of this, he writes a postscript, 
in which he sets the minister and the lawyer to argue the matter out. There is 
humour in the clergyman telling the lawyer not to be sentimental, and the 
whole dialogue is as well man as ıt could be. But no human being with a 
soul above buttons will be sati with this sort of philosophy :— 

“H Carnegi would fill the world wi’ misanthro Man, our ~ 

bilities of adormont are mactifally unlimited. There never aie wound mina Í 
mako a distmotion between wound and d:sease—there never was a wound, moral or 
physical, thet time could not heal. ‘We part from old friends and old associations, and 
wo foel a sting at the off-going. But ın a wee while we form new friendships and new 
associations, and. are just as contented wi’ them as we ever were wi’ the old onea. You're 
no sentimental, are ye?” 
There is no doubt that a vary strong liking, the thing that is known as passion, 
and is, in fact, capable of prodnallg powerful effects upon character, may die 
out, and be superseded. Butin proportion es character is subtly woven, this 
becomes impossible. Attachments—friendship ds well as love—are taken up 
into the very tissue of the soul, and made pert of its moral and spiritual life. 
Tn this case there is more Der opan a May would be very unworthy if an 
attachment were ever wiped out of the heart. And then arise all the countless 
subtle difficulties of comp-ications such as are painted in this novel :— 


~ 
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“ Praise be to love, whose wild excess 
Reveels the honour and the height 
Of life, and the suprane dehght 
In store for all but h'm who liee 
Oontent in medioarities. 

. . . . Besides, you dread, 
In Leeh’s arms, to moet tho oy cs 
Of Rachel somewhere in the skios.” 


No novelist, eo far as we are aware, has succeeded in making a socond love 
pleasant to the reader. 

However, all this might perhaps bo fairly waived aside by Mr. Gibbon, 
because of the avowedly homely texture of his work. Homeliness is, indeed, 
the chief characteristic of this story. There is even a certain homely self- 
content in the author himself—something like bonhomie. If he has felt any 
indecision, he has carefully hidden it from the reader. For such a work, the 
story contains plenty of what is now called ‘‘ sensation ’’—1n the few sea-scenes 
in which appears Ivan Oarrach, the villain of the narrative; and the mind 
rather resents the intrusion of anything like a “plot” within the precinots of the 
story made sacred by the poem. But of this we have already said enough, and 
pater 1n & first or seoond novel like this, Mr. Gibbon has gained more than 

6 has lost by what is, undeniably, bad art. 

One of the best of the oriticisms which we noticed observed that 
“ Robin Grey” contained no descriptions of scenery. The fact, however, is, 
thet it contains several, and quite enough for the purpose. The following is 
perhaps the nicest of them all :— 

“The , or town as the inhabitants invariably called it, consisted of about a 
doxen rows of houses running in irregular lines from the shore, half way up a broad 
hill, which was one of a range stretching cast and west. The houses ware Gr allike 
and shapes, from the low-built brown thatchod cot of the fisher to the two-story sand- 
stone mansion which had been erected for the bank. They ware with few exceptions 
whitewashed, and covered for the most part with red tiles or thatoh, They were huddied 
closely together as if for protection and warmth, y the streets or lanes were 
narrow and ded with the smell and signs of the chief article of trado in the place 
—fish. H tails, and sometimes whole skeletons of fish of evory kind were plen y 
strewn about, until a shower of rain fell and swept the streets clean down to the share, 
where the sea lappng the shingly beach murmured its plaintive omg of hopo end 
oe t tha mires snd veina o ee ee Boat- 
bulding was the next important business of the little place, but that was confined chiefly 
to the making and repeir of the fishermen’s smacks, or an occasional job with some of the 
oraft which put in at the port. The coopers did a thriving business ; and on market-days 
the two inns bmely afforded acoommodation for the custom of the farmers and cattle- 
dealers who gathered on those occasions. 

“Just outade the village, and overlooking the beach, stood a square whitewashed 
cottage, with blackened thatch, square windows with small diamond-shaped panes, two 
rough out fir poles standing as a sort-of porch in front of the muat looking door which 
opened in halves and admitted one straight to the kitchen. Half a dozen oars of various 
lengtha leaning inst the porch, the walls hung with neta, an old boat lying bottom 
upwards, cocks hens pecking about, a cow graxing on the bit of by ths roadudo, 
and a general air of cloanlınees about everything—such were the chiaf characteristics of 
Adam Lindsy’s home.” 


But those who wish, at one stroke, to taste Mr. Gibbon at his best, should turn 
at once to chapter eleven of the first volume, in which Robin brings his wife 
home, 

‘Those who know more of the Highlands than we do (a thing which may very 
easily happen, for we know just nothing about them), inform us, with one 
accord, that the Highland character, as wall as the dialect, is happily hit off by 
Mr. Gibbon; and, also, which is less agreeable, that some of the humorous 
touches are hkely to be lost on Southrons who are not up in the niceties of 
Sootch manners. In fact, ‘Robin Gray” isa study as well as a novel; and, 
in the latter capacity, when you have once compounded with the difficulties 
which we indicated to begin with, nothing remains for you but about as much 
pleasure as could well be got out ofa novel. Besides having high marits of its 
own, ‘Robin Gray” oe eg of n kind hiri e much wanted— 

mise of power ieve the gray Jane-Austenism of modern story-telling 
path ploe power aud play of incident. One figure in these volumes, Ivan Carrach, 


I 
as 
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a very fishy monster indeed, deserves high praise as a portrait of a thoroughly 
unoonscious scoundrel ofa type by no means common. The reader will not requiro 
to look out for the pathos—its homely simplicity will sometimes be as much 
as he can well tolerate from a story-book; but the humour is not always so 
obvious. Old Girsie, the fishwife, enraged when her idiot son, who has beon 
frightened, runs up ata her, exclaims, ‘‘ Ye daft idiwnt, hae gane clear 
crack a? thegither P ere is a depth of fun in the idea of her fealing a sort of 
property in the boy’s very small stock of wit, and being violently cas 
Pith him for parting with even that trifle. B. 


Netherton-on-Sea. A Story. London: Tinsley Brothers. 

Tr literary merits of this novel entitle it to very high praise. But inasmuch 
as the stream of action never flows rapidly, nor throws itself headlong over 
perilous rocks, according to the present approved method, we fear ıt will fail of 
securing the audience it deserves. In fact, it partakes more of the idyllic than 
the dramatic; and this suggests at once ita menta and its defects, notwithstand- 
ing that much of the machinery of the story—the fire, the flight of “ Pak,” and 
the final meeting of the lovers on the Continent—is too arbitrarily melo-dramatic 
for a work which professes to confine itaelf within the grave limits of real 
inoident, And we a man who has occupied the high social position which 
Tiffy had occupied, could not so easily dispose of his child, assume an eccentric 
disguise, find out the boy, and live and wander about with him for years, and 
yet not be traced out nor identified. Through a large portion of the story, too, 
the lovers seem to yield themselyes up so much to other mfluences, while no cor- 
reapondence between them, that we almost forget the tender idylho 

ictures which charmed us in the first volume, as we follow the separated 
‘ortunes of the hero and heroine.’ 

And this, farther, by way of blame: some at least of tho episodes which are 
most powerful and beantifal in themselves, rather dissolve the main interest 
than sustain it. This is specially true of the account of the great Frenoh cmé. 
Admirable as this is in itself, only a very few readers would not wiah that somo 
doubt or misunderstanding had arisen between the lovers, to make another sort 
of conversation at that important moment dramatioelly necessary. Throughout 
the work the author (or, should we say authoress P) shows himself more at home 
in painting the varied ts of external nature than in delineating the 
involved ges ova sanne maa of human ee. paed, there is all 
along an o ing simplicity of conception. me o e dialogues are 
diniy good, and nee they are often broken off so short as t gives the 
reader a sense of i meas, and make him feel regretfully thet the author 
has not allowed full swing. But his sketches of natural scenery are 
masterly. We believe thet a series of as fine word-pictures could be gleaned 
from ‘‘ Netharton-on-Sea,” as from any book recently published. But perhaps 
the most racy and individuel thing ın the story ıs the ‘‘ Notes from Rome,” 
sent by Tom, the footman, to his sweetheart Amy. They are so original, and 
have guch a smack of unconsmous native humour, that we cannot part from 
this pleasant book without giving our readers a taste of Tom's qualty. This 
is the opening part of his first dispatch :— 

“Dean Arr, —This comes to from a ways off, hopi ‘ou are no 
with standing. It is to tell you That me the Comal Bar ee Gta is pales 
This place 18 one as needs a of reepare. But when the Oornel asked mo what I 
ihouaht on it, and [ told hum go, he sud as he wouldn t have a stone on 1t touched for 
the world. And so I thought, Amey, that forrin parts alters gan’l'folka, for you know 
how pa:tic’ler neat and tidy he is at home. Wo most days into places as is down- 
right shamefal for ruination, great blooks of b tumbled about no how, and the 
Cornel and the Indies don’t seem never to seem ...... We mostly goes to great 
houses full of picters, platxos they calls ’am. And you ma depon Amey, them 
picters is odd ones. They've a got a way hare of punting 2 either getting up or 
going to bed, an’ their things mostly off An’ at first, I ht it was rather queer 

young ladies to look at; but, Amey, if they don’t mind it, Í don't, not with stand- 
me, and thero’s lots of places, filled wi’ broken bits of and goddesses as they used 
to worship here, and thoy ze a mght bettar cnt, 1 haird o ladies say, than them us they 
pokcina now Amey, I'l tall yon all about that by and by. ‘ ae funny, I warrant, 
some of them broken-up gods. Why, if Miss Lucy and y didn’t sit for an 
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hour a-copying of an old chap as were broken of below bis arins and above his knoe, 
and a’must black as black wi' smut. Well, Amey, but I mid Td toll yo about tho 
dallotry, so here itis. Close by this place as has e gods and the headstones is the big 
St. Peter's Church. It's a fine piece of building, you may su but the tower isn’t 
to my rag, like Netherton, for it’s got its corners cut off, and ends round, like a 
dish-oover. Well, you don’t go in by a door, but there's a precious great roosha-leather 
mat hangs afore the oo, and how ever the ledies would a got in-if I hadn’t been 
thare, goodness knows ell, when you're in, Amey, it «a big placo, like out o’ doors 
w' atop on; you might’s stood Netherton Church inmde, and never grazed the crown 
of his hat, as a mun may æy. .. . Well, we went on, an’ we saw about a dosen folks 
a-kneeling afore a dirty old black mage, and then they’d go up ono after another and 
kiss its toes, as was wore quite shining, lke a brass door-handle. I had my thoughts, 
ka may be sure, Amey, but I hep’ ’am to myself, cause the Gornel, when he told mo 
ow to go on out hee, sad I woin’t to interrupt folks at them prayers.” iow 


Moral Uses of Dark Things. By Honaca BusasELL, D.D., Author of ‘Nature 
and the Superna ” Strahan & Oo. 

Ir will be a great pity if Engligh readers allow themselves to be so much 
repelled by the rather Tirecteathastin le in which these easays are written as 
to fail to find out ther real ability. The author’s leading idea is, that all which 
is dark, thatis, which seems difficult or evil in the world, subserves some wise 
and beneficent purpose in God’s moral discipline of mankind; and that it is 
"worth while to trace out in detail the special purpose of each pai or par- 
plenng group of facts, whether in the physical world or in the history of man, 
and to show in what way it helps to work out the great moral purpose of the 
whole. The idea is very far from new; but there is much vigour and freahness 
both of anank and language in the way in which facts and their moral results 
aro presented, and the general impression left is one of yery considerable power 
m3 ik a e p on waiter of the styl real diffeulty in th 

ut, in truth, the io en o is a very in the 
way of the reader's enjoyment. Thee is an tata effort to be startie and 
vivid everywhere which becomes wearisome; and both the imagery and the 
language ın which it is conveyed sometimes sadly offend against sense and 
tasto. As we read on, either these faults become less glaring, or we 

o more reconciled to them by use. But it is rather distressing to meet, 

on the threshold of the first easay, with such a sentence as the following, which 
ae hy Ry ne miseries geivey. aiatene of what tho first two or three essays 

‘ord :—~ 

“That tho phil discard them ” (i.s. final causes) “ought, accordingly, to cast 
us no concern, for ” (is the said final causes, not the philosophers,) “have a 
wondroualy copious ab to assert themselves; which they have kept on doing, and 
will, rolling in thar tidal sweep of conviction from every point of time, and all structurel 
things, and organic workings of the creation. Speculation can as well keep out the sea” 
{p. 3). 

Faults of this kind, however, though they diminish the pleasure with which 
the book will be generally read, do not prevent the writer's real rs from 
show1ig themselves when he has faily entered upon his subject. The following 
is a better sample :— 

“Tf onr state of want galls our pride and sometimes worries it quite down, if it checks 
our piosumption, tames our passion, makes us httle and poor and woak, what are wo 
doing but tiying to make a god of this world, and Thatin mo nocsemty or it than to 
starve our god and brmg leanness into his woishippers? And it 1s none tho wouse if our 
state of want 1s more than disregarded in this manner—inflamed, exasperated, and mado 
conscious... .. Great wente, a consciousness of want gaping wide as the see, is but 
the yeurnme of a nature felt to be as t, and oryi God, who alone can bo 
the posmble complement of tts desires; which want is even a kind of luxury, and 
poor indeed are that havo it not” (pp. 47, 48). 

Perhaps the third essay, entitled, ‘‘ Of Bad Government,” exemplifies, as fairly 
as any, the strength and the defects of Dr. Bushnell’s mind and style. The aim- 
of the eseay ig to meet the REFA of reconoiling with the truth of God's con- 
trolhug benefocence, the manıfest fact, that thro long periods of time, and 
in large portions of the human family, government has been in such hands, and 
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ao exercised, as to seem rather a curse than a blessing. The difficulty is not 
removed, Dr. B. argues, if we answer that any government is better than none ; 
and, therefore, that the ‘‘ordinanoe of God,” however administered, is still 
evidently beneficial; for the difference between good government and bad is 
still admitted to be enormous. Why not give us always the former® Rather, 
we must answer, first, that though the power is from God, its abuse is not; that 
is but one instance of the great mystery of the human will God has sean fit 
to leave man free to will, and therefore capable of misusing his liberty. Wo 
must answer, secondly, that when the bad gain power, or keep it, they do so 
because the weakness and wickedness of other men haye piven thar the oppor- 
tunity: that weakness and wickedness are thus made to be their own i 
ment and correction. And, further, it is wall that human nature should be 
revealed to itself as the weak and eyil thing it is, at least on one side, in a way 
in which it could not be if soms bad men were not sometimes allowed to bo 
placed on high, left capable of misusing great powers, and freed from nearly all 
external ints 


The author is not a profound or patient thinker. Hoe writes too ambitiously, 
and sometimes oversteps the interval which separates the sublime from the 
ridiculous, the vivid froth the extravagant. But, in general, he thinks justly, 
always aims loftily, and often writes with real eloquence. This specimen will 
show that there is much in the yalume which will amply repay those who read 
and judge for themselyes :— 

“Evil is scarcely to be known as evil, till it takes that condition of authority. Wo do 
not understand it till we see what Lind of god it will make, and by what sort of.rnlo it 
will manage its empire. Bo it results, that bad men get their ascendancy, becauso thero 
is badness in the world; and then they inle the world as tormentors and tyrants, 
because they must needs act out the eril that isin them. In this very simple stato- 
ment we have the short acoount of how large a part of the world’s bitterest woes! ... 
The foeling Drought forai inthis Tannet, and ko t m painful Ce ae almost all 
experiences of power, is ing o , bitter o ion and & mockery of 
right end reason, and the pipes e, andibts or silent to God—‘O Lord! how long, 

ow d 

i Wht now is this but a conviction impreesod, or revelation made, of some dreadfully 
malign principle in our humanity P It cannot bear alevation. Power makes a domon 
of it, And yet we go on trying to make society safe, and organize some kind of power 
that will svo us from the Sn of powe <e tank that is, alas, how diffloult! But this 

o gure, and it is of greater moral consequence than 


for liberty. . . . The struggle has been going on, everywhere, in every to heavo off 
the burdens of ion and pluck down the oppressors, conquer, if posible, some 
state of law liberty; 


iple o! tha agon to gain. it is a siruggle aftar moral 
jes of lew. And just here all the merit of God’s 


view. The more we and our brethren of the West communicate with and como 
to understand each other, the better will it be both (as we hope) for them and 
certainly for ourselves. E. T. V. 





DR. BENCE JONES ON MATTER AND FORCE. 


Croonten Lectures on Hatter and Force. By HENRY Bence JOXIB, 
AM, KD., F.R.S. Given at the Royal College of Phynclans 
in 1848, 


Te book savours of Comtism, but not so decidedly as to prove 
that the author is a professed disciple. One’s first feeling on 
reading it isa wish that the Positivist Hierarchy were established 
and in full operation; in which case the book would certainly have 
been suppressed, and Dr. Bence Jones inhibited from further teach- 
ing: for no one is to be allowed to profess chemistry or biology with- 
out having been first well-grounded in mathematics and physics. 
Yet, if we look no further than the third appendix to these very 
lectures, we see that in his own department, where dexterous 
manipulation, the balance, and the electric light are of more value 
than a clear insight into first principles, he can turn out-very good 
work; and if he could but have resisted the wish to “ be thought more, 
metaphysical than physical,” and to display “clearness and breadth 
of ideas” beyond his colleagues of the Royal Oollege of Physicians, 
the practical advice he had to give them, if really needed, was in 
itself judicious. So we may rest content with anatoliy, only wishing 
men may tire of printing so much. ' 
If, as a mere layman, I may venture first to disengage the ground 
and substance of the exhortation ad clerum, which takes up about one 
sixth part of these lectures; it amounts to this:—-. | 
1. When our knowledge of general Physics and Ohemistry was 
far behind its present state, these sciences were found to_be not only 
inadequate, but misleading guides in the investigation of the laws of 
living or organic bodies, animal or vegetable; and so such special 
conceptions or principles had to be sought out and adopted as were 
VOL, XL Y 
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suggested by the phenomena, even though they should ultimately 
prove-to be derivative and subordinate. In particular it was thought. 
that the existence of A/+—that, whatever it is, which makes the 
difference between the lowest living -protozoon or protoplasm and 
the same matter dead—is necessary to the production of those 
peculiar chemical compounds which are, in fact, nowhere else found. 
in Nature; and, moreover, that these substances behave differently 
as to chemical reactions, according as they are within the organism 
or in the laboratory. But modern chemists are succeeding day by 
day in manufacturing mote and more of these so-called organic sub- 
stances artificially ; and something, it seems, has been done towards 
showing that, under the same circumstances of proportion, heat, &o., 
their behaviour is the same in the organism and out of it. . 

Hence Dr. Jones anticipates that “ultimately, when all the cir- 
cumstances under which vital chamioal actions occur are fully made 
out, there will be found to be no difference between them and those 
which can be made to take place where no influence of life can be 
supposed to exist.” Until the goal be actually reached, it is still 
lawful to believe that an impassable barrier must somewhere or other 
intervene; but, no doubt, we should continue to follow this road as 
far as we can, and the further.we can go the less. supine wall: ‘the 
practice of Medicine. be. 

2. He also thinks that the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy; 
(which, whether in Physics or Physiology, was not much more than., 
a vague instinctive feeling in the minds of men, until the laws of the 
production of heat were discovered in the present century) has not, 
yet-had due weight given to it in Therapeutics. 

Bat the lectures have a further scope. Cuique in sud arte ore, 
dandum. When Dr. Bence Jones tells the president and members of 
the Oollege to their face that a belief in John Hunter’s materia vitæ, 
diffusa, not:as-a mere phrase or image, to stand. for “a, property We, 
do not understand,” as the Oyclopwdias say it was, but as expressing 
the real nature of the principle of life, is now become among them 
‘almost a part of the refigio.medioi ;” that “ vital force in disease ” ia. 
‘Cregarded'as am imponderable material capable of varying in quan-. 
tity and quality ” (a very odd opinion in all ways; for if there is any, 
essential quality implied in the word. matter, it surely.is that its, 
quantity is-unalterable) when we hear.all this on. such authority, 
we can only-beliéve-and wonder: Howsoever this: may be,,windmill. 
or giant, Dr. Jones undertook his lectures to upset thia error, and to 
substitute for it his own doctrine of “ the union of pondergble matter 
and force,” from: which he expects much fruit; and-his object in 
now republishing them (they were first printed in a medical journal) 
“will be- obtained, if the idea of the separability-of matter and force 
is made clearer; or-even if: the confusion that exists in the use of the 
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word Force, or the indefiniteness in the use of the word Matter, is 
lessened.” 

To begin with the less ambitious aim. As to the use of the word 
Force, it is incomprehensible how he can imagine he has done any- 
thing but worse confound any existing confusion. In the body of the 
lectures he uses it, without any attempt at discrimination, in every 
sense in which it ever has been used, and I believe in some of his own 
device to boot. Thus Light is force, and Fire ia force, without note 
or comment; Time, Night and Day, the Heaven, the Sea, Darkness, 
Life, are all either “forms” or “forces” of matter; but the 
audience or reader is left to discriminate which are which. Then we 
are taught that “molecules have been endowed with forces, whioh 
give rise to various chemical qualities, and these (forces or qualities P) 
never change either in their nature or in their amount,” with no hint 
how amount is to be meagured. 

Again, “ {fit were possible to take the ultimate atom of any one of 
the elements, we should find ”—by what test P—* that the chemical 
force which constitutes and determines its nature, would be abso- 
lutely inseparable from the matter of which the element ” (the atom, 
I presume) “consista.” Dr. Jones, in Laputa, bent over his ulti- 
mate atom, analyzing it to discover whether it is carbon or what 
else, then exhibiting it with all its native forces inherent in it, and 
defying any rival professor to separate them, might not make a bad 
picture; but how does it remove any confusion? And even when 
he comes to the force of gravity, as to which any decent text-book 
will furnish all needful explanation, he only darkens counsel by 
words without understanding. ‘Matter without weight is not 
matter at all; the weight belongs to the matter, and cannot be taken 
from it... 04: We cannot think that the matter can exist without 
the force of gravity being always acting, or ready to act, in each 
atom of it. Nor can we think that any porton of the force of gravity 
can be separated from the matter.” Now weight, as tested by the 
effort required to support a given mass and prevent it falling, varies 
with the latitude or the height at which the experiment is made. 
And if “the force of gravity ” be taken to mean, not the weight of a 
particular mass at a particular place, but the invariable /aw of gravi- 
ration, then what is meant by a “ portion” of this law P 

In none of these passages is there any indication that he was 
aware of any looseness of language, or any confusion to be avoided. 
But in the preface, and at page 36 of the lectures, he implies that 
others have erred by not distinguishing between the ocuse of motions 
and the motion itself, and, again, the effects of that motion, 
between “the attractions (sic) that start the cannon-ball, the motion 
of the ball, and the blow it gives.” This is possible; but one 
perceives that he is really thinking of the confusion that has occa- 
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sionally arisen by the use of the word force in two different technical 
senses, as Newton’s Moving Force, and Leibnitz’s Vis Viva, the 
modern Energy. This is a complete misapprehension of the case: 
this difference is not that between cause and effect, but between 
intensity, or time-rate of change, and the total amount of change 
which can be got out of asystem before its power is exhausted. The 
moving force on a clock is the weight itself; its energy is repre- 
sented by that weight multiplied by the number of turns you have 
given to the key.* 

The “ indefiniteness in the use of the word matter,” so far as Dr. 
Jones specifies it, originates “in the assumption of some stuff as the 
easenoe or vehicle for light, heat, electricity, magnetism, the inter- 
stellar ether, and for life.” 

No doubt the notion of Oaloric, or of the Electric Fluid, as matter 
concentrated in practically inexhaustible quantity in the pores of 
sensible bodies, without any test of how much there is in any body 
at the beginning or end of any action, is essentially indefinite. This 
theory of Oalorio is quite abandoned; and that of an Electrio, or 
a Magnotio, fluid (in this sense) is, I believe, nearly so. One is 
sorry to hear that the case is otherwise with the'vital fluid; but it 
must have always been so entirely the creature of imagination, with 
no experimental ground whatever to suggest it (as material, I mean), 
that we may hope even Dr. Jones’s weak words may be sufficient to 
rouse his colleagues to expel it. But the conception of an “ ether,” 
as a vehicle for light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, not condensed 
in, but freely permeating the pores of solid bodies, is not liable to the 
same objection; and is becoming less and less indefinite under the 
hands of our mathematicians. It is as definite as the Ptolemaic System. 
I am not inquiring whether it’is reasonable to surmise that it may be 
proved to be as unreal. Only, Dr. Jones is wrong in both the argu- 
ments which he brings against this, as well as against the other 
supposed fluids; viz., Ist (as already quoted), that ‘matter without 
weight ”—taking him to mean matter not subject to the law of 
gravity — “is not matter at all;” and, 2nd, that “ spectrum 
analysis has given us no evidence of the existence of this ether.” 
True it is that matter without inertia—without a quantitative rela- 
tion to every moving force that can act on it—is inconceivable 
without a complete revolution in Dynamical science. But the sab- 
jection of all matter to the partioular law of gravity is only an 
experimentally ascertained fact, and might be found to be limited: 
and, moreover, there is no occasion to suppose the molecules of the 

* The subject hes been brought before the public over and overagein. Dr. Jones 
has probably heard Helmholtz, Thomson, and others expound it et the Royal Institu- 
tlon, of which he is Hon. Searetary. And I may be permitted to refer the reader to an 
article in this Review, May, 1968, “ Professor Bein on Mind and the Correlation of 
Foros,” 2 
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ether not to be subject to the ordinary law ; for the enormous elasti- 
city which the theory necessarily assigns to it would prevent any 
sensible variation of its density in free space, which would be the 
only effect of gravity irreconcilable with known facta. And as to 
the failure of spectrum analysis, the argument is as if one were to 
deny the existence of water in a river because, wherever there are 
no stones or other obstacles, there is no interruption in its equable 
flow. 

With such careless reasoning, and such unscrupulous use of terms, 
it is very easy for an author to run up a goodly theory. But the 
conscientious oritic has to bear in mind Mr. Mill’s admonition, that 
n proposition is not necessarily either true or false: ‘ Abracadabra is 
a second intention,’ is neither one nor the other, but simply un- 
moaning. We must first try and discover some distinction between 
force and abracadabra before we can pronounce Dr. Jones to be 
either right or wrong. 

His theory is partially historical, with a strong affinity to Comte’s, 
and runs as follows :——~ 

He divides science into the Abiological, that of the inorganic world ; 
and the Biological, that of the living organized world. And he 
teaches that in the progress of each we may clearly recognise three 

. distinct stages of ideas or epochs of thoughts: only the latter science 
has limped with unequal steps after her sister, and is now barely at 
the second stage, while the elder is fairly established at the last. 
These stages are—Ist, “ The authoritative stage, or that of complete 
separation between the ideas of ponderable matter and force.” But 
there seams to be some confusion here. For we have already seen that 
he treats ponderation as a force: he, then, who has an idea of 
ponderable matter, has already, partially at least, conjoined the ideas 
of matter and force. 2nd. The second stage “is marked by the 
incomplete separation between the ideas of ponderable matter and 
force: force is held to bs tmponderable matter, or to be inseparably 
united with imponderable matter.” 8rd. The third stage, as we have 
seen, “is characterized by the complete union, or perfect insepara- 
bility between the ideas of ponderable matter and force.” 

These views are illustrated and enforced in small space, but with 
an overwhelming display of learning. If his brethren of the College 
neither laughed nor felt insulted, they must have been much edified. 
Genesis and the Vedas, Oonfucius, Zoroaster, the old Egyptians, 
Pherecides (sic) Syrius, Empedocles ; modern savages of all climes; 
then Kepler, Descartes, Leibnitz, Newton, and the other scientific 
worthies of Europe; and go on to Grove, Faraday, and all the latest 
lecturers at the Royal Institution, are passed in review, to elucidate 
the progress of Physics; and then, besides many of tho same autho- 
rities, Brahmans and Buddhists, Thales, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, 
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Democritus, as well as more strictly medical and physiological writers, 
are cited for corresponding doctrines in Biology. 

_A slight, and even a- second-hand, acquaintance with some small 
portions of this vast field may justify the oritic, without breach of 
modesty, in: thinking Dr..Jones’s authority good for nothing, or no 
better than his.own. -But he must.entreat the reader to believe that, 
in what follows, his meaning is only to offer suggestions for.a ‘counter 
theory. If he should seam to speak dogmatically, it is because he 
must be brief. 

“What,” asks Dr. Jones, “are our. ‘present ideas [of force]? 
Whence have they come? Whither are they going P” 

I. answer very much as others have done before me. The idea of 
force comes from.man’s personal experience; it may be said to have 
been originally a biological term. Man may know more or less of 
the course of Nature, according to circumstances. But he cannot 
but know some things about himself, and his own powers over 
Nature. He.knows he can, when he chooses, unless specially 
hindered, walk; open or shut his eyes to the outer world; throw, 
stop, or support a stone. In some of these actions he is con- 
scious of exertion, the sensation accompanying the strain or impulse 
by which he effects. his purpose, and the reaction of the external 
object ; and the can make some rough estimate of degrees and propor- 
tions in these experiences: in other cases he makes no exertions, or 
none adequate to the effecta. The former class furnished man with 
his first notions of Force and Resistance; the latter he classed as 
natural, or as fortuitous, eventa. 

But.in all its physical circumstances, the wind blowing against a 
tree, and the tree.resisting, are obviously analogous to like contesta 
‘between man ‘and natural agents; and the same words would be 
applied in describing either ;-and with the words the ideas would be 
assimilated. Probably the ‘most Positive of philosophers, when he 
sees .stretched india-rubber, cannot altogether divest himself of a 
feeling that it is strugghng to recover.ita natural state. And this 
may be the source, or rather one source, of that “stage of ideas” 
which has undoubtedly left -its mark on language and legend, and 
the working of which may still be here and there discerned, in which 

: natural objecta are personifled—-honestly, and without metaphor, 
believed: to be living beings. 

‘This, which Oomte chooses to call the-earliest “theological stage,” 
Dr.Jones adduces as one example of his “ stage of complete-separation 
between the ideas of matter and force.” But, first, there is no such sepa- 
ration ;.the bodily things themselves are alive, just as we are, and exert 
force when there is occasion for it. Men’s ghosts, in Homer, are dzernr. 
xdpyva, of the same stuff that dreams are made of; but there is no 
occasion to speculate on what the ghost of the sun or a river might 
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'have been, for they did not die. And, secondly, it is an anachronism 
to treat this idea as specially a theory of force. The idea of force 
was not then co-extensive with that of action in general; nor was it 
in the way towards becoming so. Rivers, Winds, the Sea, or Mother 
Earth, like men, were occasionally violent, exerted themselves; but, 
besides, they followed their nature, married, gave birth to vegetation 
and other objects, or even to heroic men, and in general behaved 
very much as their human prototypes. And, lastly, why call this 
“the authoritative stage?” It seems to me one of' the most spon- 
taneous of outbursts of natural feeling. 

Dr. Jones’s next instance of what he considers to be the same stage 
is whimsical. He apparently believes himself that light or fire is force. 
And, therefore, when in Genesis light is created after the heavens and 
the earth; or when Empedocles taught that there are four material 
elementa—fire, air, earth, and water—-of which all things consist, 
we are to understand it to be asserted that “force is separate from 
matter.” I need scarcely say that the orthodox modern conception of 
light is neither as matter nor as force, but as a motion of some kind 
or kinds of matter, caused by some force as all other motions are. 

Had Dr. Jones read the fragments of Empedocles, he would have 
found something much more to hia purpose. That philosopher did 
imagine entities apart from elemental matter, very much akin to what 
in modern language might be called attractive and repulsive, or, may 
be, centripetal and centrifugal force. But it was not fire; and it was 
a fancy of his own, not adopted and carried on into the main current 
of Science. Aristotle charges these early physicists with too much 
neglecting inquiries about the origin and causes of things, except 
what concerned the material of which they are made. His own 
philosophy, though essentially one of Causation—or of the Greek 
notion we thus tranalate—yet deals but scantily with efficient causes, 
‘which is the only class at all resembling forces, as we conceive them ; 
and with him Force (Sia) is distinctly opposed to Nature. Nor will 
any one, I presume, say that Nature is, with him, separated from 
‘Matter. And it was Aristotle, not Empedocles, who summed up 
‘ancient speculation, and passed it on to Ohristianity and the Middle 
Ages. ` 

Fortunately for ‘the reviewer, Dr. Jones spares us the history of 
thought during these ages, and lands us at once at the second, or 
transition stage of ideas on matter and force (of which he makes 
Newton the Eponymns!), without telling us how we got there, or 
whether there is a road or a chasm between it and the region whero 
we lately left humanity at work. Only, the enunciation of the theory 
and the course of the story require us to conceive that the charm by 
which the notion of Imponderables gained such sway lay in their 
very levity and tenuity, giving them, as it were, a nature half-way 
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between spirit and matter, and making of them a fit bridge for the 
intellect to pess from one to the other. And it may be well to clear up 
this point first, before examining what the idea of force had oome to. 

The simple truth is that, however mystical or scholastic jargon 
may have been mixed up with the matter in this or that man’s 
brain, the supposition of molecules or fluids other than the sensible 
elements was made and obtained credence, because it seemed the 
best explanation of certain ascertained facts; and that levity and 
-tenuity were then necessarily attributéd to them, because no one 
could detect their existence by weighing or other mechanical test. 
Newton would have been delighted if he could have discovered that 
a battery of light would set a pendulum vibrating. Meantime, the 
fact that light emanates from bodies, travels in straight lines, is 
reflected from the surface, or is bent in passing through the substance, 
of other bodies, seamed to him best explained by supposing it to 
consist of molecules, impelled by some force out of incandescent 
matter, and acting and acted on by other bodies in some such way 

‘ag magnets are known to aot on iron or other magnets. In this 
instance Newton was not dreaming of accounting for force. With 
him, as with Empedocles, light was a kind of matter. So again 
of Heat, passing from one body to another, as water from sponge 
‘to sponge; so of Electricity discharged (as one pours water) from 
one receptacle, and accumulating in another. In these cases, 
too, when dynamical effecta, attractions or repulsions, were under 
consideration, the necessary forces were superadded, and suited to : 
the observed actions. So, once more, the modern “ether” is supposed 
to have a peculiar elasticity, and, may be, peculiar relations to the 
molecules of other bodies. But the same is supposed of oxygen and 
all other forms of matter. None of them was ever proposed (in 
physics) as being force, or as monopolizing that entity. So far, the 
theory of Imponderables forms an interesting chapter in the history 
of hypotheses, but has no special bearing on the notion of Force. 

But Kepler’s fancy (which Dr. Jones seems to mistake) of some- 
thing emanating in reys from the sun, whirling round with it, and 
dragging the reluctant planete after it; and Newton’s better informed 
endeavours to attain to some explanation of his own Law of Gravita- 
tion, by referring it to the pressure of an elastic fluid ;—-these con- 
ceptions really had their source in the primeval notion of force, not as 
immaterial, but as necessarily exerted, by strain or impulse, by and 
between bodies in contact, immediate or mediate. Newton’s great and 
enduring work was to show how the motions, past and future, of the 
masses of the Universe, however distant and unconnected by any 
apparent medium, can be calculated by certain rules, if we know their 

- condition at any one moment, without in any way troubling ourselves 
- to know why or how these rules come to be observed. But he could 
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not bring himself to believe that this Jaw is the ultimate fact, beyond 
which the human mind cannot get. Such also was Faraday’s feeling ; 
and such, I believe, that of some other eminent men. It is, indeed, 
questionable, whether men will or ought to acquiesce in any positive 
empirical law as final and barring further inquiry. ‘Gliscit intellectus 
humanus, neque consistere aut acquiesce potis eat, sed ulterius petit ;” 
I will not conclude, as Bacon does, “ at frustra:” for I can assign no 
limit @ priori to the reach of human faculty. But the point to note 
is that Newton would have been content, if he could only have 
resolved gravity into a case of Pressure, or strain of matter on con- 
tiguous matter. As a mathematician he knew perfectly well what 
he wanted, and was not content with anything less; and so, not 
succeeding according to his wish, he confessed himself ignorant of 
“the cause of gravity.” But so far is it from the truth, that “ New- 
tonian ideas,” meaning this scepticism about gravity being an 
ultimate fact, “have continued, in consequence of his authority, down 
to the present time,” that his editor, Cotes, in his own lifetime, is 
at all the pains in the world, in his Preface, to discountenance any 
such speculation; and Faraday, trying to revive something like 
Newton’s ideas, complains that any man who ventures to inquire 
into “the physical means which cause distant bodies to affect each 
other,” is apt to appear “ridiculous or ignorant before the world of 
science.” 

Dr. Jones’s second stage, then, tumbles to pieces on examination. 
Indeed, he himself prefixes to his second lecture a passage from 
Bacon (the senior contemporary of Kepler, whom he makes the 
originator of that phase of thought), as the best exposition of the 
third stage. He might have quoted a shorter one, “nothing exists 
in nature except individual bodies, acting according to Jaw.” But 
there is another passage of the “Novum Organon” (Book i., 
aphorism 387), so remarkable and so apposite, that I must quote 
it, though rather long. I follow, mainly, the recent translation. 

“Again, let the nature investigated be corporeal nature and natural 
action. For natural actions seam not to be found except as subsisting in 
some body. Yet we shall perhaps be able to find an Instance of Divorce 
in this matter: I mean the magnetic action, by which iron is drawn to the 
magnet, heavy bodies to the globe of the earth. There might also be added 
some other operations performed at a distance. For such action takes 
place both in tine, occupying moments [quantities, however infinitesimal], 
not a'mere point of time; and in space, passing through degrees and 
~ distances. There is therefore some moment of time, and some ce of 
space, in which this virtue or action remains suspended between the two 
bodies producing the motion. The question therefore is brought to this: 
whether the bodies which are the limits of the motion dispose [strain] or 
alter the intermediate bodies, so that the virtue passes from limit to limit 
by succession and a true contact, méanwhile subsisting in the intermediate 


body; or whether there is no such thing, but only the [two] bodies, the 
virtue, and the distances? Now, in rays of light, and sound, and heat, 
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‘and certain other things acting at a distance, it is probable that the inter- 
mediate bodies are disposed and altered ; the more so because they require 
a medium qualified for carrying on the operation. But that magnetic or 
attractive virtue admits of media as though indifferent, nor is the virtue 
impeded in any kind of medium. And if the virtue or action has nothing 
to do with the intermediate body, it follows that there is a natural virtus 
or action subsisting for a certain time and in a certain space without a body; 
since it neither subsists in tha limiting nor in the intermediate bodies.” 
How would Dr. Jones class this ideaP By what it suggests it 
should belong to the “first stage,” though as remote from primi- 
tive thought as possible. But its whole spirit entitles it to be 
placed in the same rank, whatever that may be, with the.cognate 
speculations of Faraday, or of Mr. Kingdon Olifford (cited by Dr. 
Jones), and, if I mistake not, of some leading electricians of the 
mathematical school So little are “ideas,” apart from methods of 
testing and applying them, subject to chronological laws of succession ! 
But what are our present ideas of force, and whither tending P 
‘We have, popularly at least, extended our notion of force to all 
cases in which the presence or state of one body is found to influence 
the state of another, without thereby assuming that there is contact. 
And, though we have come to distinguish some threescore different 
natures of bodies, yet we find that nature exhibiting itself only 
in the way of force, as just defined—that is, in the way of actions 
and reactions between the different bodies. Oxygen and carbon are to 
us those kinds of matter which act and react thus and thus. And 
80, in a loose way, we may speak of the “chemical force” of oxygen. 
But there is no scientific use in this phraseology. When we can 
reduce these actions to some quantitative measure, or connect them 
with quantities of dynamical force, or of dynamical energy—and the 
latter equivalence is in a great measure established through the laws 
of the production of heat in chemical combination—then the phrases, 
“ chemical force ” or “ chemical energy,” as the case may be, become 
technical and valuable. Meantime, all that there is of latent mean- 
ing in Dr. Jones’s formula is much better expressed in a sentence he 
quotes from Faraday: “A particle of oxygen is ever a particle of 
oxygen. If it enter into combination, and disappear as oxygen ; 
if it pass through a thousand combinations, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral; if it lie hid for a thousand years, and then be evolved, it 
‘js oxygen with its first qualities,” ready, that is, to go through a similar 
‘round of changes according to the same precise invariable laws. The 
permanence of the laws of change, according to the actual, and in- 
dependent of all knowledge of the past state of any system of unor- 
ganized bodies, seems to be the final, or the “modern stage of ideas.” 
If Dr. Jonea’s contribution to the history of Abiological Science is 
worthless, it would be lost labour to follow him through his 
attempted parallel in Biology. 
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No doubt the science of the organic or living kingdom (apart from 
Consciousness and all that involves that idea), is more imperfect 
than what we call Physica. It must be so, unless the former can be 
revolutionized from its first principles onwards. To go no deeper 
into the matter, in a science in which Darwinism is (whether true 
or not), at all events, a presentable theory, it is inconceivable that 
we can get to anything but rough approximations to rational prin- 
ciplea and laws. For to prophesy accurately what is to come, say, of 
an egg, or a young plant or animal, we must know the previous 
history of the organisms from which it has been derived, backwards 
and backwards, up to the first protozoon whence they sprung: it is 

‘ conceived that every past event in the series has or may have an 
influence on the coming one—a proposition the very reverse of that 
above quoted from Faraday regarding chemistry. 

With such a fundamental difference in the sciences, it would be 
strange if any close analogy could be traced in their respective stages 
of progress. But where they come in contact I know no reason for 
saying Biology has been less ready to accept new views than Physics. 
By all accounts, Aristotle was a better Zoologist than Astronomer or 
Chemist. Descartes proposed to explain the circulation and other 
vital functions by what he knew of dynamics and chemistry (see 
“ Discours de la Méthode”). And so it was by a justifiable and 
salutary reaction against this overhaste in the application of physical 
ideas that Haller (I quote from “The Penny Cyclopædia ”) “ inves- 
tigated independently the laws of the animal economy, and, excluding 
all metaphysical explanations, and all those deduced from mechanics 

- and chemistry which were not clearly sufficient for the phenomena 
ascribed to them, sought for powers peculiar to the living body, 
which he believed must govern the actions which he found occurring 
only in it.” This Hallerian “stage” may possibly, in some indi- 
vidual cases, have promoted a tendency to mysticism and to acqui-~ 
escence in a convenient phrase instead of diligence in pursuing 
inquiries to the utmost. But I doubt whether the charge can be 
proved against many men of note. At any rate, the latest aoquisi- 
tion to general science, the true theory of heat, and consequant 
extension of the doctrine of Energy, arose independently and 
contemporaneously in the minds of Physicists like Mr. Joule, and of 
a practising physician, Dr. Mayer, who was led to it by physiological 
research. 


One other point in these lectures requires notice—the connection 
which Dr. Jones asserts between these several supposed stages of 

* Until this theory was established, there was nothing more paradoxical in the bialo- 
gist’s belief that the living body could generate motion, than in that of the physicist’s, 
that impact could annihilate it. No one that I know of ever thought that Newton's 
third law of the equality of action and reaction, the only general law then established, 
could be set at nought in the living body. 
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thought about matter and force, and certain corresponding ideas 
about “ spiritualism.” 

The doctrine of inesparability, which he holds to, “ may be called 
materialism if, in the definition of matter, the definition of force ia 
included ; or it may be called spiritualism if, in the definition of 
spirit, the definition of matter is contained.” His only attempt to 
define matter is “as that which can exert or resist force.” Just 
before this (p. 92) he mocks at those who “think they know more of 
force than as that which gives energy to matter.” Bo that a defini- 
tion of matter “involving a definition of force” seems to be “ that 
_which can exert or resist that which gives energy to itsalf.” The. 
man then who thus thinks of matter is a materialist, unless he also 
defines spirit by somé form of words which “ contains ” thie, or some 
other definition of matter. But no indication is given how we may 
accomplish this ! 

But let not the reader imagine that Dr. Jones-is anything more 
dangerous than a trifler with words and phrases. In the opening of 
the second lecture, after quoting Faraday as an authority for - 
separating the studies of, natural science and religion, he points out 
that by Life he means that which is common to all animal and 
vegetable organisms; and that what he has to say about this can 
have nothing whatever “in common with any question regarding 
the existence of the immortal soul.” And at the conclusion of the 
course he says that those persons “who think little of scientific 
truth, but, comparatively speaking, care much to recognise . the 
Almighty Will as the primary cause of all things, will find that this 
power and will are shown in the inseparable union of ponderable 
matter and force quite as much as if He had willed to make them 
completely separable.” So that by “spirit” he means something 
quite different from either our own immortal souls or God; and 
does not mean to deny the existence of either. 

But such trifling is not free from danger. Although he told the 
assembled physicians that they did not need the caution which he 
yet gave them, there are others who do. It may be well therefore 
to ask whether by “Spirit,” in common language, we do not mean 
“that which is OonsciousP” Or if this definition be objected to, 
whether it errs by being too extensive; whether it should be “ that 
which is immortally conscious?” Is not the materialist—in the 
sense we blame—he who teaches, or is on the way towards the 
doctrine, that “the brain secretes consciousnessP” Is not he a 
spiritualist who, at the least, believes consciousness to be a primary 
irresolvable fact, even though he believe also in space and matter as 
‘independent of our perceiving them P 

D. D. Hraste. 
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subject of good and cheap schooling forthe daughters of persons of 
this class is of such great and growing importance that it is better to 
run the risk.of being accused of needlessly reproducing parts of a 
public document than to lose a'fresh chance of enlisting sympathy - 
and interest in the great cause of a reformation of women’s educa- 
tion. The following pages, therefore, give, with slight additions, the 
substance of the conclusions to which I was brought, at the close 
of that inquiry, into the means and condition of school education in 
London for the daughters of gentlemen of limited incomes, between. 
the ages of about twelve and nineteen. f 
Among the practical puzzles which present themselves to married. 
professional men living in London, with incomes ranging from £600 
to £1,500 a year, or to civil servants and others with fixed and 
moderate salaries, there are not, perhaps, many which are more diffi- 
cult of solution than the education of their. daughters. Suppose the 
case of a young married physician or lawyer, with a practioe or a 
partnerahip of £1,000 a year; of a grammar school master, or a civil 
servant, with a salary sliding within certain limita, and averaging 
about £800 a year; and suppose that such a man has two or three 
young daughters, one or more of whom will, in the course of a few 
years, require more education than the mother or the daily governess is 
now able to give them. Suppose, too, that the father has had a publio- 
school and University education ; and that while at school and college 
he was taught by some of the highest and. most lucid intellects that 
England can show; and suppose that now, when he is. plunged 
into the vortex of practical life, he looks back upon the days. of 
his youthful education, and feels how great were his advantages; 
recognises how he was influenced by that daily intercourse with 
minds and characters far superior to his own, and how the whole 
tendency of that-education was to develope his faculties, to stimu- 
late and expand his intellect,.to chasten his passions, to quicken 
and enlarge his sympathies; in short, to make him desire to be, 
and to help him in his efforts to be, a good and noble man ;—is 
it not- next to impossible that such-a father should not wish his 
children to enjoy the same advantages? Must he not ardently desire 
to give them what he feels to be the inestimable blessing of a liberal 
education? Such a man as this can hardly be content. that his 
daughters should grow up the silly, frivolous creatures that he sees 
so many. girls are; that they should care for nothing so much as 
novels and flirtation; that their minds should. be so ill-disciplined. 
that they cannot take a continuous or masterful interest in any 
difficult subject. He desires, of course, that they should be cheerful, 
bright-minded, graceful, and womanly ; but he wishes them also to 
have well-trained and thoughtful minds; to be well-formed in the 
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older and best, not the modern, sense of the word. Above all, he 
steadfastly desires that they should not be brought up with the belief, 
unconscious or expressed, that the marriage market is the first thing 
to be studied by a young woman in her teens, and that that is best 
for her to learn and do which will make her most attractive to rich 
young men, or earn her the approval of match-makers and leaders of 
fashion. On the lowest utilitarian grounds he objects to this; for 
he sees that it is a mode of speculation which as often fails as suc- 
ceeds. He remarks that, even on the hypothesis that a rich or an 
adequate marriage is the happiest estate for a woman, it is by no 
means certain that to neglect the subjects of a sound liberal educa- 
tion and pursue the “accomplishments,” is the best method of secur- 
ing such an establishment. He doubts whether a girl so brought up 
will, even if she succeeds in marrying “well,” be so happy as an 
unmarried, but educated, woman; while if she fails, the prospect ` 
before her of a frivolons and discontented old maidenhood is terrible. 
He wishes, therefore, to bring up his girls to be self-dependent, self- 
respecting, and able to command the respect, enjoy the conversation, 
and share the pleasures of intellectual and cultivated men. 

But how is he to secure this object? What are the best steps for 
him to take to get for his daughter a really sound, liberal education 
up to the age of eighteen or nineteen? He can follow one of two 
courses. He can engage a resident governess, or he can send his 
daughters to school. Of these two courses he would, on many 
grounds, much prefer to take the first. He would prefer to keep his 
girls under his own roof, in an atmosphere and among associations 
the moral and physical healthfulness of which he can personally 
superintend. But the supply of really good governesses is very 
limited, and they are difficult to discover. If he takes a foreigner he 
may, if he knows where to leok, and is really fortunate, get one who, 
besides being really well educated, and a clever teacher, is also satis- 
_ factory in tone and disposition. But the search for such a teacher is 
a great lottery. The few real prizes which may be secured are secured 
more by chance than by any recognised method, and when secured 
they are very expensive and very troublesome. He finds it impos- 
sible to compete with the nobility and wealthy gentry, and with rich 
men of business, for the services of really talented foreigners; and 
as for English governeases, though the supply of them is plentiful, 
he can hardly find any that have been trained to their profession ; 
hardly any that are capable of teaching even the accomplishments 
with precision, method, and thoroughness; and still fewer who have 
themselves had the scholar-like and sound liberal education which 
he wishes to give to his girls. Besides, being a Londoner, he pro- 
bably has not a large house. With two or three children, and an 
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income of £800 or £1,000 a year, he is not likely to have more than 
one spare room; and if he is to lodge a resident governess, he must 
give up the pleasure of ever receiving a college friend or a brother 
or sister-in-law to stay with him. Moreover, there are some advan-~ 
tages in class or school teaching which even the beat domestic tuition 
cannot give. It may be that there is an interval of three or four’ 
years between the ages of two daughters, so that they cannot well be 
taught together, and that the elder of them is naturally indolent and 
self-indulgent, and requires, within reasonable limits, the stimulus 
of competition and intellectual pressure. These reasons, or some of 
them, may make him feel that the education he wants for his girls 
cannot in his case be secured by engaging a resident governess. He 
must adopt the second course, and seek a good school 

But at this point his difficulties seem only to have begun. There 
are, it is true, in London and elsewhere, plenty of boarding schools of 
good reputation. But they are generally very expensive, and expense 
is with him an important, and if he has a salary, or other fixed 
income, it becomes every year a more important, consideration. It 
is not with him as with the merchant or the landlord, whose ‘revenues 
increase as commerce and industry are developed. His salary may 
be one the rate of which was settled some twenty or thirty years ago, 
and was settled on what was then a sufficiently liberal basis. But 
circumstances have deteriorated ita value. Prices rise, wages rise, 
house-rent rises, the style of living among his equals rises, the wear, 
and tear of brain and body increase, every year more work is expected 
of him, and there is more necessity for travel and change of scene 
during his brief holiday. On all sides expenses are multiplied, and - 
meantime the value of gold, and of his fixed salary, keeps falling. It 
is positively impossible for him to afford an expensive boarding 
school, and good boarding schools have always been expensive in 
England, and their cost is rapidly rising in most foreign countries. 
He must endeavour to find, if such a thing exists in England, a 
school where a really sound liberal education is given to girls, similar, 
mutatis mutandis, to that which is given at our best grammar schools, 
and other leas expensive publio schools, to boys, and for about the 
same prices; that is to say, at a cost of from eight to twelve guineas 
for instruction, with an additional fifty or sixty pounds if board and 
lodging are required. What chance is there of his finding such a 
school P 

The public provision for such education is most inadequate in 
London. Putting out of consideration such institutions as royal 
asylums, orphanages, and others which are not intended for the use 
of the general public, and a few institutions designed for the special 
training of governesses, there are scarcely any public schools for the 
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education of girls of this class in all London, except the Queen’s 
College, in Harley Street, and Bedford Oollege, in Bedford Square. 
Even these two institutions have not at present any endowment 
for their maintenance. Their only endowment consista of certain 
scholarships tenable by the pupils, which do, indeed, attract pupils 
to them, and thus indirectly augment their funds, but which can- 
not otherwise be reckoned in their revenue. The cost of education 
in these two colleges is, considering the solidity and breadth of the 
course of study offered, decidedly reasonable in comparison with the 
general cost of education in girls’ schools of this clasa, yet it is much 
more dear than it ought to be in London. Why should a citizen of 
London be able to cducate his sons at such schools as the “ City of 
London School,” tho “ Tower-Hill Grammar School,” the “‘ Mercers’ 
School,” and the like, at an annual cost ranging from nothing to 
nine pounds, without any extras, while for the education of his 
daughters, in the only existing public colleges, he must pay from 
twenty-two to twenty-three pounds annually, exclusive of extras? 
There are also very few private day schools for girls of this class in 
London. Tho greater part of the school education of such girls is 
at present conducted in boarding schools, or in schools where day 
scholars and boarders are combined. 

The cost of education in the schools which do exist is very high. 
A few private day schools may be found in which a sound and well- 
arranged course of instruction is given for about twelve or fifteen 
guineas a year; and the instruction given in Queen’s and Bedford 
Colleges is to be gotten at the cost of from twenty to thirty guineas 
a year; but these are almost the only opportunities which exist for 
parents in London of obtaining instruction for their daughters as 
day scholars, at a cost nearly as reasonable as that for which they 
may educate their sons. All through the east, south, and west of 
London, there is an almost total want of the means of day-school 
education of a high and sound character, at a reasonable cost, for 
daughters of the upper middle classes between the ages of twelve and 
nineteen. : 

The buildings and premises of most London girls’ schools, whether 
day or boarding, are most unsatisfactory. Very few of them are 
held in a building which was designed for scholastic purposes. 
Most of them are carried on in private houses, which have been 
converted with moderate success into schools; and even the col- 
leges in Harley Street and Bedford Square are no exception to this 
rule. The best premises belonging to London girle’ schools are those 
of a few private boarding schools in the suburbs, such as Sydenham 
and Blackheath, where, the houses being built at wider intervals, 
and often surrounded by private grounds, means have existed, and 
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have occasionally been used, of adding a fair-sized schoolroom or 
dormitory to the original. building.. Occasionally, also, a school is. 
held in an old mansion which has large and lofty rooms, and in 
which, therefore, the allowance of cubic feet of air to each scholar is 
healthy, though in other respecta there may be great defects in the 
premises. But such cases are, of course, comparatively rare in 
London ; and as a general rule, the pramises of girls’ schools of the 
first grade are worse than those of similar schools for boys. The 
scholars are generally overcrowded in class and in dormitory. The 
sizes, numbers, and dimensions of the rooms are not such as to suit 
the best classification of the school; and the school has therefore 
generally to be classified in accordance with the exigencies of the 
building. The rooms are not suitable in shape for scholastic pur- 
poses, and are seldom furnished with the best, or, indeed, with 
any especial acholastic furniture. Among all the schools which I 
visited in the course of my inquiry, I can scarcely recall more ' 
than two or three instances (except at the two colleges) of a olass- 

room furnished with parallel desks, black-boards, easels, and the 

other essential apparatus for effective class-teaching. Ordinarily 

the class-rooms of these schools are furnished only with common 

chairs and tables of household use; at which the pupils sit in 

disorderly array, some with much, some with little room for writ- 

ing; some leaning on the table, others resting against the wall; 

somé fronting the teacher, others turning their backs towards her. 

Occasionally, even in some of the better day schools, a class-room is 

supplied with nothing but a bench round the wall on which the 

pupils sit, while the teacher occupies a chair in the middle, and if 
the pupils write at all, they do £o on little scraps of paper held in the 

hands on a book or alate. 

One of the most serious defects of these schools, and particularly 
of those within the more closely populated parts of the town, is the 
want of play-ground. There is a great difference between different 
girls as to their physical capacity for continuous study ; and in this 
respect great changes take place in girls at different periods of their 
girlhood. Hence arises the great difference of opinion between different 
persons as to the amount of intellectual pressure to which a girl of 
twelve and of sixteen years old may with prudence be respectively 
subjected. It seems, however, to be agreed that greater caution is 
required in applying mental pressure to girls than to boys, and that 
the instances of injury from overwork are more common in the case ' 
of girls than of boys. This danger, which, though often exaggerated 
‘In, individual cases, is real, and cannot be ignored, is due no 
doubt mainly to physical cause. But it is aggravated in very 
many instances partly by want af sound early mental training, and 
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partly by the neglect of physical education. Girls who have been 
brought up in the country, and have been badly taught, so that 
their mental powers are undisciplined, and they do not know how 
to make the best use of them, are sometimes suddenly introduced 
to the classes of masters, and to all the excitement of intellectual 
competition. They become suddenly interested in study; they 
pursue it with feminine ardour and impetuosity, and as a natural 
consequence their untrained mental faculties find the burden to be 
greater than they can bear. Want of well-regulated continuity in 
study is the cause of many of the present evils in the education of 
girls, and particularly of frequent failures in health. But a still 
more potent cause of such failures in health is the neglect of physical 
training. A xs 

In many girls’ schools in London callisthenics are now used, and 
a belief in the necessity of some system of physical education is no 
doubt increasing among principals and teachers of girls’ schools. At 
present, however, there is not much appreciation of this necessity 
among parents of the upper middle classes, and as many systems of 
callisthenics are expensive, parents often object to pay the necessary 
extra fee. In some schools, too, which profess to use callisthenios, 
the exercisea consist of little more than the ordinary lessons in 
dancing and deportment; and in very few schools is there to be 
found a regular system of physical training based. upon a study of 
physiology, and adapted to the exigencies of girls’ schools. It is 
much to be desired that girls should have an opportunity when at 
school of attending and being trained at a regularly furnished gym- 
nasium (such as that so well known to English residents in Brussels), 
under the careful superintendence of a professional and well-educated 
trainer. And if such schools of physical education could be estab- 
lished in different parts of London, the pupils from neighbouring 
schools would have an opportunity of exercising at them at a cheap 
tate. The expense of erecting a good gymnasium at a school is 
great; and besides, most schools have not space enough on their 
premises for such purposes. Moreover, the presence of a skilful and 
judicious expert is required to superintend the exercises, and of 
course this could be best provided by the girls attending at a common 
centre. 

But the weak point of all, even the best, callisthenic exercises in 
girls’ schools is, that they are conducted in-doors. Even supposing 
the best system of calisthenics to be established at schools, and all 
the pupils to be required to go through a regular course of physical 
training, there would still be one great want or defect in girls’ 
education remaining—namely the want of suitable out-door exer- 
cises. Boys have, in their schools, this great advantage over girls— 

z2 
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that, when they come out from class, they can generally fall to some’ 
game in which they take the keenest interest, and become so absorbed 
that they forget their lessons for the time. Indeed so much organi- 
zation and skill are required for some boyish games, and so keen is 
the interest taken in them, that at some of our public schools the 
games are considered by the majority of the boys as of far more 
importance than the studies; and the whole hearts of many boys are 
so wrapped up in cricket that it is most difficult to win their attention 
to grammar or algebra. But the great interest attaching to these 
games has one immense advantage—it causes the game to divert the 
mind as well as exercise the body. Boys who are engaged in cricket, 
football, rowing, -fives, and similar games, during the intervals 
between school hours, not only have their bodies well exercised, but 
also have their minds diverted from their studies into a totally different 
channel; and thus those among them who are diligent and studious 
are prevented from over-tasking their brains, and are forced to give 
them some rest. Girls have not this advantage. The out-door 
exercises which they get are not generally such as to thoroughly 
divert their minds whilst exercising their bodies; and consequently 
many girls, even if forbidden to read books during the intervals 
between. school hours, and forced to go out of doors, cannot prevent 
their minds from running on their tasks. In the great majority of 
girls’ schools there is no out-door exercise except that of walking— 
a most inadequate provision both for exercise of the body and for 
diversion of the mind. To some schools situated in the suburbs of 
London there are grounds attached, in which the pupils can obtain 
out-door exercise ; but even in these the only games used seem to be 
such as croquet and les grices. Most of these games are too desul- 
tory, and require too little organisation, to afford any real- diversion 
to the players’ minds; while croquet, which is no doubt a game of 
some skill and much interest, is said by some medical men to be an 
unhealthy game,” because it necessitates much lounging and stand- 
ing still, and a good deal of stooping. 

The quality of the teaching in thess schools is er es The: 
teachers in London girls’ schools may be divided into two classes: 
the visiting teachers, and the permanent teachers. There are some 
day schools in London in which there are no permanent assistants, 
- and in which the class-rooma merely serve as reception rooms for the 
“ professors” who attend at stated intervals and instruct the pupils; 
and there are also some boarding-schools, sometimes called ‘finish- 
ing schools,”’in which the whole of the instruction is conducted by 
these visiting “‘ professors,” the lady-principal and her assistants 

© ‘This view is supported by the erltoncs of Miss Beale, the Principal of the Chal- 
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simply “superintending and directing” the studies of the pupils, 
but not taking part in their instruction. In most schools, however, 
there is a staff of permanent governesses, who are supposed to pre- 
pare the pupils for the “ professors” and to supplement their work. 

In speaking of the qualifications of teachers in these achools, it is 
right to distinguish between the permanent governesses and the 
visiting professors. The number of subjects of which it seems now 
to be thought desirable that an accomplished young lady should 
know a little,* makes it necessary that her instruction should be con- 
ducted by a great many different teachers. In some small schools 
the number of persons engaged in imparting instruction (including 
the visiting as well as the permanent instructors) is actually greater 
than the number of those recsiving it, while the proportion of one 
teacher to every scholar is by no means uncommon. It will be 
obvious that many evils result to the education of girls from this 
state of things. But one of the worst of these evils is, that the girls 
are not brought for a sufficient length of time under the influence of 
any one powerful mind. They are passed so rapidly from one 
teacher to another, that they fail to receive those important impres- 
sions which might elevate and fashion their characters, and which 
boys at school and young men at college so often owe to some one or 
two great master-teachers. The visiting teachers are of two classes : 
those who teach the solid subjects of education, such as the classical 
and modern languages and literatures, arithmetic, mathematics and 
* science, history and geography; and those who teach “the accom- 
plishments,” such as dancing, instrumental music, flower-painting, 
&o. The universal demand for “accomplishments” in girls’ educa- 
tion, and the very high prices which parents are willing to pay in 
order to secure that their daughters shall be “ accomplished,” have 
attracted very able teachers of these subjects to the first-grade 
schools. It is not too much to say, that some of the highest musical 
and artistic talent in Great Britain is engaged in giving instruction 
in these subjects to pupils at these schools. But the same value has 
not been hitherto attached by society and by parents to instruction 
in the solid subjects, language and literature, arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, history and geography; and parents are often unwilling to 

+ In the Ninth Appendix to my Report to the Schools Inquiry Commissioners, vol. 
vii. p. 654, is published an analysis of the returns from 100 private girls’ schools in 
London, with an introduotion explanatory of some of the bearings of that analysis. 
It will be seen that this analysis showa that the number of subjects taught in such 
girls’ schools of the first grade (which represent the class I am considermg in this 
paper) is, on an average, 18; and that the proportion of teachers to scholars is about 
one to every three. Whatever be the amount of twistrwetion imparted to a girl under 
each a system, it is impossible that any valuable educational tnfmence oan be exercised 
over her by her teachers, such as that which some greet minds exercise upon young men 
at Oxford or af school. 
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pay an adequate price for instruction in them. Consequently, the 
visiting teachers of these subjects at first-grade schools are often 
comparatively inferior to those who come to teach the “ acoampliah- 
ments.” The want of really first-rate scholars to teach such sub- 
jects as Latin, French, and mathematica at these schools, is one of 
the greatest existing defecta of female education. Very seldom are 
the names of men who have taken the highest honours in the exami- 
nations of Oxford, Cambridge, or London, to be found on the list of 
teachers even of the best of these schools ; and when they do under- 
take this kind of employment, as at'Queen’sa and Bedford Colleges, 
it is generally considered. as condescension on their part to do so. 
On the whole, except at Queen’s and Bedford Colleges, and at a 
very few private schools whose principals have determined to make 
a stand against the frivolous character of girls’ education, and to 
secure really able mastera for Latin and mathematica, the quality of 
the visiting teachers of language and science is very inferior i in girls’ 
schools in London. 

The character of the instruction given by the permanent teachers, 
or governeases, at these schools is also generally far from satis- 
factory. In most private schools the education of the pupils is con- 
ducted by a combination of the teaching of visiting masters with 
that of resident governesses. In the rare cases where the lady- . 
principal thoroughly understands her business, is a woman of 
superior information and ability, is devoted to her work, has a 
faculty of organization, and has surrounded herself with her own 
pupils as assistant teachers—this combined system works well, 
and is the beat that can be adopted in the present oondition of 
women’s education. In sich a case it is the duty of the resident 
' governess to see that the pupils prepare their work soundly and 
thoroughly for the masters ; to insist upon acourate knowledge of the 
rudiments of each subject; to go over the elementary portions 
of the work carefully and repeatedly with the slower or more careless 
pupils; to see that the knowledge of back work is'carefally kept up; 
and, generally, to secure that the pupile are in the best possible con- 
dition for profiting by the higher genius of the master. But in 
many schools this work of the assistant governesses is not properly 
done. .Many lady-principals are 80 defective in their knowledge of 
the art of organizing and administering a school, that they neglect 
the moat obvious and essential details of method. In one of the best 
schools which I examined, I found a visiting French master really 
teaching a junior class remarkably well in the irregular and 
reflective verbs, and the rudiments of composition. His method was 
catechetical, his knowledge of English remarkably good, and he 
kept the whole class interésted and attentive while insisting on 
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accuracy and exactness. After his lesson was ended we gave the 
class a little piece of composition to do, which they did on the whole 
very well. Then we examined them in the regular verbs and, 
earlier part of their grammar, when, to the great annoyance, and to 
the evidently genuine surprise of the master, they were found 
to remember next to nothing of the back-work. At first I was at a 
loss to account for this; but afterwards I found that it was owing to 
the want of proper arrangement between the visiting master and the 
resident governesses. I found that the master had no knowledge of 
what the governesses were doing, but supposed they were revising 
and reviewing the work which he did, and that they did not know 
in what part of the grammar he was working; so that, far from 
co-operating with him, the governesses might, for aught he or they 
knew, be actually thwarting his efforts. Yet the arrangement of a 
plan of co-operation would have bean a very simple matter, had it 
only ocourred to the principal But it is astonishing how often in 
girls’ as in boys’ schools, the principals and teachers seam to be 
ignorant or careless of the most elementary principles of method. 
This want of organization in working the “combined” system of 
instruction is very injurious to the advancement of the pupils. 
Girls’ education is, at best, multifarious, and confused enough 
without the additional evil of want of co-operation and harmony of 
system among their numerous teachers. 

The defects in the teaching of these governesses seem principally 
to arise— 

(a) From want of knowledge of the art of instructing a class. 

(6) From want of breadth and accuracy of scholarship. 

(a) Want of knowledge of the art of instructing a class—From 
what has already been said of the furniture and arrangement of 
many of the class-rooms in girls’ schools, it will be gathered that the 
mistresses of such schools are often placed under great disadvantages 
in their class-teaching. It is, of course, impossible to engage and 
maintain the attention of a class, if its members are not arranged in 
an orderly and systematic manner. And, indeed, it is one proof of 
the want of knowledge of the art of teaching prevalent among 
governeases in schools, that they do not seem to care for their class- 
rooms being properly supplied with desks and other suitable fur- 
niture and apparatus. There is no doubt that in some London 
schools the lady-principals would readily supply what is requisite if 
the governesses showed by their representations that they knew 
exnotly what was wanted, and why it was wanted. The truth is 
that, in respect of knowledge of the art of teaching, the governeases 
in secondary girls’ schools in London are, on the whole, inferior 
to the mistresses trained in our best normal schools for elementary 
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teachers. For several years I had an opportunity of officially 
watching the results of training mistresses at a very excellent 
little normal school in the north of England. The teachers who 
came from that normal school had, of course, no acquaintance with 
foreign languages, and were inferior to the governesses in middle 
schools in their general culture and reading; but they taught what 
they had to teach very much better, partly because they knew it 
more thoroughly, partly also because they had been for two years 
engaged in constant study and practice of the art of teaching. An 
opportunity of learning their profedsion, similar to that afforded by 
such normal schools to elementary teachers, has of late been offered 
to governesses in secondary schools, on a very small scale, and 
experimentally, by the Home and Oolonial Institution. This society 
has recently taken up the question of secondary education, and is 
making efforts to improve the quality of the teachers in secondary 
schools for girls. The means whereby the society is endeavouring to 
effect this improvement are chiefly: (a) by giving to acting teachers, 
and persons desirous of becoming teachers, an opportunity of special 
study in the subjects which they are required to-teach, with a view 
to improving their knowledge of such subjecte; (b) by instructing 
them in the theory of teaching ; (0) by giving them opportunities of 
practising the art of teaching in a mixed secondary school held on 
the premises of the society. Through these means a course of 
training is provided for governesses analogous to that provided for 
teachers in elementary schools, but not generally lasting so long ; in 
few casea more than twelve months, and in some not six months. In 
January, 1866, there were forty-four students in this branch of the 
Home and Oolonial Institution. They were chiefly daughters of 
professional men——such as solicitors, medical men, clergymen, &e. ; 
of small manufacturers, tradesmen; and agents: and there were also 
‘apparently some daughters of skilled artisans among them. Their 
average age was nearly nineteen years, and all except two were 
destined to be teachers. These two were sent for the sake of the 
education afforded in the course and were not intended to be teachers. 
‘Fhe attainments of all these were ascertained by examination on 
their admission, to the institution ; and the secretary reported that 
_ only ten out.of the forty-four could be considered to have been fairly 
instructed for their age. Of the rest the intellectual condition of 
twenty- -five was more or lees unsatisfactory, showing different stages 
af ignorance and want of sound instruction; while that of the 
. remaining nine was extremely bad. There was scarcely one among 
tham who could be considered to be so taught as to have had her 
mental powers really well trained and devéloped for her age. And 
“it must be remembered that these girls would probably be favourable 
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specimens, being either themselves anxious, or daughters of parents 
who were anxious, for their improvement in sound knowledge, and 
comparatively indifferent to “ accomplishments.” 

The instruction in the art of teaching and, above all, the oppor- 
tunity of practising in its secondary schools afforded to governess 
students by this institution are of the highest value, and it is easy 
to see in any school where these trained governesses are employed, - 
how much confidence and tact in handling their classes may be 
given by even a short course of training. There are several other 
institutions in London which are engaged in preparing governesses 
for the duties of their profession, and in this respect, and this one 
only, secondary education of girls has a little advantage over that of 
boys in London; namely, that some attempts have been made to 
afford to mistresses of secondary schools the means of learning the 
duties of their profession, and of preparing themselves to discharge 
those duties properly ; whereas young men who intend to be masters 
in grammar-schools and other secondary schools have no such oppar- 
tunities whatever. Of course the means at present existing for the 
training of governesses, even if they were more generally known 
and valued, are totally inadequate to the requirements of the country; 
and, of course, such training as that afforded by the Home and 
Colonial School Society will not remove the grand defect in 
governosses, namely the want of sound superior education. Six 
months’, or even twelve months’, training and instruction at the 
institution in Gray’s Inn Road, or elsewhere, will not convert an 
ill-educated girl into a sound scholar; and the want of sound 
general education is a far worse defect in a teacher than the want of 
professional training. i 

(b) Want of breadth and accuracy of scholarship —Owing to the 
entire absence in this country of any public means of superior educa- 
tion for women, of any regular facilities for their extending their 
education beyond the age of seventeen or eighteen, therc is a lack of 
that general diffusion among them of accurate study and scholarship 
which must prevail before there can be an abundant supply of women 
qualified to teach well in girls’ schools. In the case, no doubt, of 
certain girls who are brought up from girlhood to become teachers, 
fairly adequate education is provided by a few educational homes and 
other special institutions. But the effect produced by these praise- 
worthy societies is like a drop of water in the ocean. The vast 
majority of female teachers take up employment against their will 
and unexpectedly. Few women become teachers if they can avoid 
it. Most of them have been driven by misfortune, death of a pro- 
fessional parent uninsured, loss of moneys inseourely invested, 
heartleasness of relations who have preyed upon them, “not being 
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left so well-off as they expected,” disappointmenta, in short, and 
accidents of all kinds, more or less unexpected, into tuition. Few 
girls belonging to the middle classes can feel quite sure that they will 
not some day have to make their own bread. And if they do so, it is 
most probable that they will have to do it by tuition. In illustration 
of these statements I may refer to the evidence supplied to me in the 
course of my inquiries by the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
The 1 main objects of this institution are to raise the character of 
governesses as a class, and thus to improve the tone of female educa- 
tion. The institution endeavours to do this, among other means, by 
providing elective annuities for the benefit of aged governesses. 

At the election of annuitants, held in November, 1865, there ware 
140 candidates for seven vacancies. Of these vacancies four were for 
annuitants of £20, and three for annuitanta of £34 2s. 6d. Some of 
those competing at this election had been candidates for more than 
ten years. The list of the candidates on this occasion, printed by the 
society, gives a short account of the circumstances and career of each 
of them. It shows that scarcely any of them had been destined or 
educated for the profeasion of teaching, from childhood. A few ex- 
amples out of the whole 140 will exhibit the kind of circumstances 
under which the majority of English lady-teachers have taken to the 
profeasion. These examples are fair specimens of the whole :— 


“1. Miss ——, aged 51. Father an oficer in the East India Company’s 
servico., Became a governess at seventeen in consequence of her mother 
having been left with five children and but limited means. Assisted in sup- 
port of an invalid sister now dead. 

“2. Miss , aged 61. Bacame a governess at seventeen owing to her 
father’s loss of property in the Irish rebellion of 1798. Expended her 
salaries for the first years of her work m lessons in accomplishments and 

8. 

“B. Miss ——, aged 69. Left kome to support herself = bee her 
family, upon her father, a manufacturer and a merchant, 1 
by unfortunate speculations and the failure of a bank. Kept a “adod to 
make a home for him and her brothers, and also for her sisters when not 
employed as governesses. 

“4, Miss , aged 60. Her father inherited an income of about £800 
a year. She became a governess owing to the embarrassment of his affairs 
at his death when she was left an orphan at sixteen. Helped her brothers 
when able. 

“5. Miss ——, aged 62. Became a governess owing to her father, a 
gentleman farmer, having left his family without provision. Brought up 
four nephews and nieces and greatly assisted other relatives. 

“6. Miss ——, aged 69. Father one of the oldest members of the English 
bar, but who died blind and left no provision for his daughter. Twenty 
years a governess, spent fourtean of them in situations in South Africa, 
where she suffered much from the effects of the climate, which permanently 
njured her health. Assisted an aunt who brought her up. 

“7, Miss ——, aged 54. Oompelled to become a governess by the loss of 

e property left her by her father, but which she never received. 
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“8, Miss ———, aged 52. Compelled, on the death of her father, to 
become a governess for maintenance. Supported her mother for many 
years till her death in 1864, and assisted a brother, through whose speoula- 
tion some property left her in 1844 was lost. 

“9, Miss —-, aged 58. Became a governess on the death of her father, 
a surgeon, leaving her mother and herself quite unprovided for. Supported 
her mother, who had very bad health, for more than twenty years. 


“10. Miss ——-, aged 51. Father, an officer in the army, became , 


blind while serving with his regiment in Egypt; this and the bankruptoy of 
a West Indian merchant occasioned a loss of property and compelled her to 
become a governess. Devoted all she earned to her parents and assisted to 
educate two cousins. 

“11, Miss , aged 58. Was in affluence until her twentieth year, and 
became a governess owing,to her father’s loss of property by unfortunate 
speculations. Entirely educated a younger sister, and gave all she could 
earn to aid her parents in the support of an invalid sister at home. 

“12, Miss , aged 61. Father, a clergyman, died when she was a 
child. Left home to assist her family. Afterwards, with her mother and 
elder sister, conducted a school with much success for many years, but the 
competence which they had saved was all lost, by being placed in insecure 
hands, and speculated with unknown to them. 

“18. Miss , aged 67. Became a governess in consequence of her 
mother’s second marriage, and has been teaching for thirty-five years. 
Brought up and educated two orphan nieces from the ages of four years 
and three weeks, and helped a younger sister. 

“14. Miss ——, aged 72. Became a governess to help a sister in pro- 
viding a home for their father, who had been in the household of King 
George the Third. 

“15. Mrs. -——, aged 65. Became a governess owing to her father’s 
embarrassments through a chancery suit. After five years, four of which 
he was ill, her husband died. Has worked ever since unceasingly and un- 
successfully for an independence. With a sister took the entire charge of 
three orphan nieces. Her health is now fast declining, and she has no re- 
source but the hope of supporting herself by needlework.” 











A slight consideration of such facts as these will suffice to show 
the utter madequacy of attempts to secure the competency of female 
teachers by providing governesses’ homes and training colleges. 
There is only one mode of securing this competency, and that is by _ 
providing for all English women of the middle class the opportunity 
of higher liberal education. Oulture must begin from above, and 
work downwards, operating first on those who have to diffuse it, and 
making knowledge more general and more cheap than it has been 
among women. We must begin by teaching not only all the actual, 
but all the possible teachers; that is, women at large. At present 
no sufficient means of higher education for women exist; and it is 
rare, and may be said to be accidental, to find a woman both willing 
and qualified by her study to teach in a acholarlike way. Moreover, 
owing to the want of any adequate test, it is extremely difficult for a 
principal to recognise the merit of a well-educated woman, if such an 
one should apply for an appointment. Proprietors of schools 
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frequently say that they are most anxious to secure the services of 
none but thoroughly qualified mistresses, but that they have no means 
of judging of such qualifications. It is true that some institutions, 
such as Quean’s College, and many other private “colleges,” and 
“ collegiate schools,” give diplomas, or “certificates of knowledge,” 
to their pupils. But such certificates are, for obvious reasons, not ` 
- satisfactory. What is wanted is a uniform, publio, authoritative, and 
(above all) entirely independent test of women’s knowledge, similar 
to the examinations of our universities for men. Until the higher 
education is amply, provided, and the results of that education are 
authoritatively tested, there will be no adequate supply of well- 
' informed governeases. This matter seems to lie at the root of all 
improvements in the education of girls. The experience of the Home 
and Colonial School Society shows how very defective that Society 
finds the education of those young ladies to be who enter the institu- 
tion for the purpose of training and instruction. The evidence is the 
same from other institutions for training governesses, the same from 
the .two colleges, the same from every -well-informed quarter to 
which I turned for information; all complain alike of the want of 
sound grounding and thoroughness which they find in. the general 
education of the young ladies whom they are preparing to be teachera. 
Nothing. but a general improvement in the mode of educating girls 
of the middle classes can remove this fatal defect. And if this general 
improvement takes place, many of the’ other desiderata, such as 
increased appreciation of the value of sound education for women, 
increase of salaries of teachers, greater discrimination between good: 
and bad teachers, the closing of the profeesion to persons utterly in- 
competent, and the elevation of really competent teachers to a higher 
social position, will soon follow. 
To all these serious defects in the present condition of theeducation - 
‘of daughters of professional men, and others in a similar social posi- 
won, which result from the inadequate provision of schools and the 
badness of most of the existing schools, and of the instruction afforded 
in them, must be added another almost equally serious defect, which 
prevents even the few existing good schools from doing their proper 
work, and from reaching anything like a satisfactory standard of 
instruction. This defect ia, the want of continuity and regularity in the 
education of girls. And it is a defect which is partly cause and partly 
result of the bad condition of most of the existing girls’ schools. For 
if, on the one hand, there were a sufficiently strong feeling among & 
sufficient number of the parents of these girls that it is an essential 
to give regular and continuous instruction to their girls as to their 
boys, they would not, as they now so commonly do, remove their 
daughters at frequent intervals from one school to another, and again 
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from school to home, or send them to the houses of friends and 
relations on long visita, but would think it of the first importance to 
keep them steadily at work in the course of education provided for 
them; and thus the good schools would gradually begin to produce a 
certain number of well-grounded pupils, and their influence would 
reach, in a certain degree, even to the bad schools. And, on the 
othor hand, if there were an adequate supply of good and cheap 
schools, established by public or other agency in London, the practice 
of constantly shifting their daughters would become less frequent 
among this class of persons, they would feel confidence that their 
daughters were doing well at school, and would be content to leave 
them to pursue a recognised course of education with continuity and 
regularity. 

That this practice of shifting girls during that period of their life 
when they ought, like their brothers, to be continuously and regularly 
under instruction, extensively prevails, abundant evidence was 
supplied to me in the course of my inquiry; and some of it was stated 
in a tabular and detailed form, in the fifteenth and sixteenth appen- 
dices to my Report.” A lady engaged in managing one of the best 
girls’ schools of this class that I visited in London, wrote thus to me 
on the subject :— 


“We have usually a far greater number of the daughters of pro- 
fessional men than of those of tradesmen. I do not think we have 
ever had one pupil whose father belongs to the upper class of trades- 
men as a student—their daughters are almost invariably taught at home 
for some years, and then sent to expensive schools. The daughters of 
the common class of tradesmen are almost always better taught than those 
of professional men when they come here—that is, they read, write, and 
spell better, having generally been to some school; whereas in the families 
of professional men (in our neighbourhood at least), the education of 
the girls proceeds in this fashion. The mother is supposed to teach 
the children till they are seven or eight—then the boys must be taught, and 
aro sent to school. The girls meanwhile depend on thoir mother’s instruc- 
tion till ten or twelve, and she will generally say how impossible she found 
it to devote much time to them ; at this age they will probably have a daily 
governess, either for a few hours every day (in which case she walks with 
them) or two or three times a week, preference being generally given, in 
the choice of a governess, to the one who will take the lowest remuneration ; 
this may continue for a year or two, the governess constantly changing, as 
each gots the chance of a slight addition to her salary in some other family ; 
these changes being considered troublesome the plan is given up, and a long 
interregnum succeeds ; the girls are said to be not strong, or go to the sen- 
side, or on very long visita to relations. After this they may have other 
daily governesscs for a year or two, but if they have no younger sisters, it 
is not considered noth uhile, and they may come here for two or three 
classes for a year or two, missing a tearm occasionally, and varying the sub- 
jects froquently. This is so often the case with our ordinary pupils that 
having detailed the above as my experience to two mothers they each 


* “ Schools Inquiry Commission,” vol. vii. pp. 806 erg. 
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simply remarked, ‘That has been precisely the case with my daughter.’ 
who some to us at fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen years of age generally 
spell and write badly, have acquired a slight idea of indifferent French, 
sometimes an equally small amount of German, and can play a little on the 
7 pano; ; they know nothing of arithmetic, sometimes but little of the 

AA fication table, nothing of grammar, could not define the parts of 
8p or parse the simplest sentence; the progress consequently in lan- 
guages (the favourite study) is very alow and unsatisfactory, the exercises 
being frequently written by gusss ; the girls find it tiresome, and the parents 
think it a waste of money, and the class is given up. Many girls are 60 
untrained that they do not know how to learn, and it takes them some 
time to get over this difficulty. Of course there are many bright exceptions, 
as to the interest taken in their studies ; not many as to the previous want 
of proper training; a want regretted by many of our best pupils. If girls of 
fifteen were only thoroughly well grounded in general grammar, the first 
four rules of arithmetic, the French verbs, and could write and read well, 
with a little knowledge of common geography, we might soon have flourish- 
ing upper classes; but we are always obliged to go down as far as possible 
to meet the necessities of the pupils, several girls, of fifteen being utterly 
unfit for even our lower classes. From among these uneducated young 
‘women, however, spring by far the greater number of resident and daily 
governesses, especially the latter; and here of course the sad consequences 
of a neglected education are felt in full force by governess and pupils intelleo- 
tually and morally. I can form no idea of the number of instances in which 
parents have told me that a change of circwnstanoss has made it necessary 
that their daughter should be fitted for teaching as soon as possible, and 
they wish her to attend a course here for a year for that purpose. The 
poor untaught girl has frequently left much sooner, unable even to under- 
stand the teaching here. Under these circumstances it is not extraordinary , 
that so many people object to examinations asa test; governesses and their 
pupils object to them, as failure would entail serious consequence, and 
employers object to them, as they would do away with the mystery which 
generally envelopes the salary of a governess of this class, often wretched 
indeed.” 

A great quantity of such evidence as this came into my hands 

during the course of this inquiry; but I have selected the foregoing 
example because it came from one of the very best schools in London, 
and was written by a lady of very much experience in the question 
of education of girls of this class, whose testimony I knew from per- 
sonal observation and acquaintance to be thoroughly reliable. 
, But to this testimony was added evidence of another and even more 
direct and interesting nature; namely, the statements made tome m 
writing by many of the pupils in such schools. These statements, which 
may be called the educational autobiographies of young ladies in London 
schools, seem to me particularly interesting documents. One young 
lady, aged fifteen, and the daughter of a wealthy farmer, who was in 
& very good school at the time of my visit to it, wrote thus :— 


“I first went to a day-school when I was six years old, and stayed there 
till I was eight. I remained at home fora quarter, and then went to a 
relative’s to be educated with a cousin for a year and a half; after that I 
was st home a quarter, then I went to a small boarding school, just estab- 
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lished at ——, for one year and a quarter, where I learnt Darnell’s gram- 
mar, French, English, French and Grecian history, Cornwell’s geography, 
Guide to Knowledge, arithmetic, and writing. When I left that sshool I 
was at home without instruction for three-quarters of a year. After that a 
cousin came to teach me for a quarter, then I went to a boarding school 
at ——, where there were about twenty altogether, for two years and a 
half; there I learnt Oornwell’s geography and also Butler’s, Murray's 
Grammar, spelling, English and Grecian history, heathen mythology, 
Chambers’ 8 ‘Introduction to the Sciences,’ astronomy, and an introductory 
book on globes, dictation, writing, arithmetic, which was not explained, 
drawing from copies, and Roman history, for a short time. French by 
a resident French governess. There was a great deal of learning by heart 
at this school, but very little explanation.” 


Now what is the summary of this young lady’s educational history 
up to the age of 15? It is this—At a mixed day school from 6 to 8; 
domestic teaching, 8 to 94 ; boarding school, 94 to 104; without any 
instruction, 104 to 11; another boarding school, 11 to 134; came to 
this London school at 15. The lady-principal remarked upon her case: 
“She was not well taught; at the last school the mistress set sums 
from a book, but could not explain them; and she says she now 
begins to understand the meaning of things she learnt before at 
school.” 

Another pupil at the same school, who was the daughter of poor 
parents, and aged 16, and who was destined to be a teacher, stated 
that she was at a day school from 5 to 6; at another day 
school three more years; at another school, 10 to 114; at home 
one year; at a boarding school, learning musio and French, one 
year and a quarter; with a nursery governess three-quarters of a 
year; and came to this school aged 163. The Principal remarked 
upon her, that she was very inaccurate. She did not know how to 
learn. Much time and money have been spent on music, tohich 
ahe has now dropped, as she has no ear for tt. 

One of the most favourable cases at this school was that of a pupil 
aged twenty, the daughter of a medical man, who wrote :— 

“Learnt at home English grammar, Latin, very simple arithmetic, 
English history, geography, mume, and a little French. At eleven, went 
to a day-school, and learnt Latin, history (Greek and Roman), geography, 
arithmetic, and’ from masters at the school English grammar and oom- 
position, French, drawing, writing, and mental arithmetic. At fourteen, 
left school, and did a very few lessons ‘at home, principally Latin with a 
master. At fifteen, went to a boarding school, and learnt history, and 
(from masters) Latin, French, drawing, singing in class, English literature, 
natural philosophy, arithmetic, a little algebra, and a little German. 
Left school at seventeen, and from seventeen to twenty at home; learnt 
drawing at a school of Art, and had lessons in music and singing (in class) from 
a lady, and in Latin and Euclid (first two books) for a short time. Studied 


German alone, and read a good many German and some French books. 
Oame here at twenty.” 
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The Principal remarked upon her case that “she has been well 
grounded, and knows a good deal. Her father and mother are 
superior people.” It seems that, in the case of this young lady, the 
disadvantages of frequent changes of place of education had been ° 
mostly counterbalanced by the judicious selection of subjects of 
instruction which her parents had made, and the fact that while 
frequently changing the locality of her education, they had adhered 
‘with consistency to a definite plan of having her taught sound and 
solid subjects by carefully-chosen teachers, and had had the courage 
to forbear giving an undue prepondsrance to the “ accomplishments.” 
But even in such a favourable case as this the frequent changes of 
teachers and schools must have necessitated a certain loss of time and 
of power. 

Any person who considers— 

(1) The almost entire lack of any public provision for the secondary 
education of girls in London. 

(2) The expensiveness and ingmficiency of the existing private 
means of such education.” 

(3) The unsatisfactory character of the premises of existing girls’ 
schools in London. l 

(4) The want of systematio and well-directed physical education 
for girls, which, coupled with the fitful character of their mental 
education, is often the cause of failures in their health, and renders 
them less able to study successfully than they otherwise would be. í 

` (6) The multiplicity of subjecta of which it is thought necessary 
that a girl should know something, and the consequent distraction of 
mind, and want of thoroughness in any one important subject; and 
subordinately, the time given to showy accomplishments to the ex- 
clusion of sound learning. 

(6) The want of a stimulus to the girls when they are at school ; 
the fact that scarcely any of these schools have any systematio, inde- 
pendent examinations; the fact that there is no provision for the 
higher educetion of women, and, consequently, no superior body 
which can set the standard of education for the schools or give point 
and aim to the work done in them; and thus that there is no goal for 
the eduoation of girls. 

(7) The want of higher education, cultivation, and information in 
the governesses who teach in these schools, and, akin to this, the low 
salaries given to them. 

(8) The want, also, among these governesses of knowledge of the 
art of teaching. 

(9) And, lastly, the practice of removing girls from one school to 
another, and again to home, or to their relations and friends on long - 
visits, which is partly due to the indifference of many parents, and 
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partly to the want of public schools to set up a good type of educa- 
tion ; and the consequent want of continuity, regularity, and system 
in the secondary education of girls, which resulta from such and 
similar practices. 

Any one who considers all these drawbacks in the present condition 
of girls’ schools, will not be surprised to find that wherever the test 
of examination is applied to the existing schools, a most unsatis- 
factory state of results is disclosed. My report to the Oommissioners* 
gives a detailed statement of the condition of the attainments of the 
pupils in some specimen schools in London, which were examined, in 
respect of (a) elementary knowledge of arithmetic, spelling, and 
grammar, (b) of more advanced instruction in language, science, and 
mathematics. It is there stated, and the statementa are supported 
by numerous examples, and by tabular analysis of the results of 
examinations,t that, as regards elementary instruction, the attain- 
ments of the young ladies in many of these schools are decidedly 
inferior to those of the poor girls in the first clasa of elo- 
mentary village schools under Government inspection in such 
counties as Cumberland and Westmoreland ; that these young ladies 
spell worse than such poor girls, that they cannot write such a 
good hand, that they are not at all proficient in the elementary 
rules of arithmetic, being both unskilled in the rudimentary 
processes of manipulating figures, and also almost entirely un- 
instructed in the science or principles of arithmetic; that their 
answers to papers in elementary grammar, whether English, French, 
or Latin, show similar defects of instruction, since many of them can 
neither state correctly nor apply in composition, the rudimentary 
inflections of verbs, nouns, and pronouns, and the elementary rules of 
syntax and verbal construction in any of these languages which they 
may happen to be studying, while very few can give any account of 
the fundamental laws which underlie these linguistic phenomena. It 
is also stated, on similar evidence, but, of course, with less claim to 
certainty and accuracy, that the results of the more advanced instruc- 
tion in many subjects are most unsatisfactory; that very little 
algebra, geometry, or mathematics of any kind, are taught in these 
London girls’ schoola, and that when taught they are not taught so 
as to produce any adequate resulta; that no substitute for mathe- 
matics, such as logic, is taught, with a view to training the reasoning 
faculties of the pupils; and that the answers to examination-papers 
show a great want of such training of the reasoning powers. That 
the linguistic attainments of girls professing to be well advanced, in 
such a language, for example, as French, besides being extremely 
defective in respect of grammar, are equally defective on the side of 


* Vol. vii pp. 397—408. + Vol. vii, Appendix xiv., p. 691. 
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philosophical study and culture; that the classics are almost wholly 
neglected, and that there is a low standard of scholarship, a want of 
oritical study, and, in short, an almcst entire lack of such linguistic 
culture as is given to the boys in the upper sixth forms of our best 
schools through the medium, principally, of the classical languages 
and. literature. i 

The professional man, or civil servant, living in London, with 
such a position, income, and prospects as have been described at the 
commencement of this paper, may reasonably complain that this, the 
greatest city in the world, does not supply him, in whatever part of 
it he may be living, with a good girls’ grammar school, situated 
within reasonable distance of his house, so that he may give his 
daughters a sound liberal day-achooling in it, conducted in airy and 
well-designed scholastic buildings, and either possessing a good 
gymnasium of its own attached to it, or having, within easy reach, 
one which can be used by the pupils. If such a man lived in the 
country, he would feel that it was an unavoidable neceasity for him, 
either to entertain a governess, ar to send his daughters away to 


school. But, living in a city of over three millions population, he . 


thinks that he ought at least to be spared this unpleasant alternative. 
He feels that he ought to have the opportunity of getting good liberal 
education for his daughters, while not losing the happiness of having 
them under his care at the most interesting period of their lives; and 
that, if he has to bear the expenses and the trials of a London life, he 
might at least have the educational advantages which such a life 
should afford to a father of a family. This feeling of the hardship 
of his own case is not leasened when he remarks the case of his 
neighbour who has sons. He sees how these sons are educated, as 
day scholars, at such excellent schools as that of the Oity of London, 
for less than £10 a year. He hears that something is now being 
done for the superior education of women, and he reads in the papers 
accounts of the progress of the new college at Hitchin. He sees it 


`a advertised that admission to that ocllege will be dependent on the 


results of an examination, which he feels, if the college prospers and. 
becomes full, must before long become more or less competitive. He 
knows that all this is movement in the right direction, and he 
rejoices in it acoordingly; but he cannot help looking anxiously at 
his own little girls, and reflecting how he shall afford to prepare 
them to reap the advantages of the hopeful future which is opening 
out before them. He therefore not unnaturally wishes for the 
establishment in London, and endowment, of institutions for the 
education of girls between twelve and eighteen years of age, which 
may afford to them the same advantages as are provided for boys in 
well-managed grammar schools. 

D. R. Fraron. 








PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


We are really impressed with the importance of our task of 
writing a hasty oritique on the Royal Academy in the year 
of its Hegira. Artista of the future will probably ramember 1869 by 
some such title. The change is most satisfactory, of course, in as far 
as it adds to the comfort of the spectator ; but there seems to be little 
variety from other years as to the treatment which some of the best 
of our struggling outsiders have received from the Academy. The 
public will be able to judge of its severity in some degree from the 
supplementary exhibition; though in a degree only, as many rejected. 
pictures have already been sent to Dublin or elsewhere, and men 
who are working for their bread may fear to defy the now greatly- 
increased power of the Academicians, by appealing publicly against 
their fiat. Like others, we can only judge when we see the rejected 
picturea, and we have now to do with the accepted ones. A critique 
founded on natural selection of our own from about 3,000 pictures in 
various galleries must, we fear, require more previous apology than 
we have space for. One cannot help writing in a very staccato 
style, and can scarcely avoid giving an impression of haste, flippancy, 
and snappish epigram. But critiques must be written, and, if pos- 
sible, read; and accordingly we are obliged to be as pithy as ever 
we can, desiring rather to be right. As several marked men have 
pictures or drawings hung in different exhibitions, we cannot, of 
course, confine ourselves to the Academy. Taking the Dudley 
AA? 
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Gallery first, Mr. Olifford’s severe “Angel,” and Mr. Solomon’s 
“ Sacramentum Amoris” and “Saint of the Eastern Ohurch,”’ struck 
us greatly; and we are glad to see both these rising men on the 
walls of Burlington House aleo. So of Mr. Donaldson and Miss 
Madox Brown. We are rather confused among the various members 
of that gifted family, but the drawings, “Painting” (239 in the’ 
Dudley),- and “At the Opera” (619 in the R.A), are either by 
sisters or by the same fair and cunning hand. Mr. Jopling’s “ Félise” 
should be looked at, also his very difficult and partly successful 
“symphony in white” called “The White Rose.” Miss Blunden’s 
work is always worth careful inspection. Mr. Severn’s “Bea” 
(297) is a grand work, and makes a long stride in advance. Two 
grave and deep-toned works by Legros give one an impression of 
power and solemnity which is hard to define. One of them rather . 
suffers from its conventional road and figures. And Mr. Riviere’s 
“Fox and Geese” made us laugh, the geese in conclave over the 
prostrate fox were so wonderfully goosy ; they reminded us somehow 
of Dogberry and Verges. We are glad to see some more of Mr. 
Hamerton’s etchings. -But one of the most unpretending bits of 
observation, contemplation, and good work we. ever saw is Mr. 
Wood’s “ Wonderful Disguises”—aleeping butterflies on folded 
flowers; quite undistinguishable from them. It gave us such a 
waft of early summer as was delightful indeed, all on a wild March 
morning in Piocadilly. 

Two works in the French Exhibition require notice—one Mr. 
Ruskin’s Meissonier portrait of Napoleon, the other M. Oabanel’s 
“Aphrodite.” They are well contrasted with each other. The 
former is the height of realism; a big fact surrounded and em- 
bellished by countless smaller facta. About its poetry and appeal to 
passion we do not know; but, we are quite sure of its grave appeal 
to thought. This was the Emperor, the scourge of God, the greatest 
and the fellest man since Attila who ever held. vials to pour out on 
Europe. Note the Etruscan or Southern Italian type of his face and 
form, his compact strength, vast bull-neck, and round: backed, but 
powerful seat on horseback; the sleeping fire of impatient genius, 
of inspiration and combination; the watchful and fateful eyes, the 
merciless Italian mouth of hatred, which could grve command to the 
dagger os well as to the sword. Then look at the grey, and com- 
pare him with Landseer or Lewis. The picture, a8 one may expect, 
possesses every technical merit; and those who want to know what: 
finish is, and how the greatest precision may be attained without real 
loss of boldness, will do well to look at the painting of the saddle, 
of the bits, the Emperor’s croas, and particularly at the dull orimson 
firé of the horse’s nostril, produced by light shining through the 
dividing membrane. M. Oabanel’s picture may be considered to 
represent sensual idealism as distinguished from realism. What we 
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say of it will neither injure M. Cabanel’s European reputation, nor 
moderate the transports of appreciating critics who write about its 
fruitiness, and juiciness, and pulpiness, and downiness, and peachiness. 
What strikes us most is its nastiness. We never saw shame painted 
more complacently. And we suppose ladies of the period will come 
and look in this mirror of degradation. Ite domum satura, si quis 
pudor, ite capella. 

The French and Flemish Exhibition is all the more interesting this 
year, because so many of our artists seem to be studying continental 
methods, and submitting to a lower scale of colour for the time. We 
may compare M. Heilbuth’s “ Watteau” (118, F. Gallery) with Mr. 
Storey’s two pictures (27 and 62, R.A.), in their oppositions of pink, 
white, and whitish-grean. Also, Jules Breton (209, F. Gallery), 
with Mr. Leslie’s most delightful work (281, R.A.), called “ Cupid’s 
Curse.” Where that ia in the picture we don’t know; but the 
extreme beauty of the girl makes us hope she has no share in it. 
Great power in tree drawing is shown in all these works, clusters of 
leaves in foreground being very skilfully putin in perspective (see the 
« Watteau” in particular). Mr. Leslie and M. Daubigny seem also 
to make similar use of small quantities of bright orange and yellow 
in their grey-toned skies—see the “ Sunset on the Oise” (158, R.A.), 
by the latter gentleman : note the correctness of his tree-forms with 
so little definition, and the great depth and transparency of his work, 
with its low key of good colour—all enhancing the pensiveness of 
tiver-side subject, which is always melancholy, because one’s mind is 
led away on the unreturning flow of what Shelley calls the “ home- 
less” stream. 

The combination of well-drawn figures with careful landscape, 
where attention is directed to both, is so well understood in the French 
school, that many of our painters seem quite right in joining it for a 
time. And difficulties of tone in such combinations are so great, 
that long labour in quiet colour must be always necessary. But the 
French range of landscape subject, as well as of hue, is very narrow ; 
and Continentals care so little for mountains, that we trust our own 
studies of pure landscape and natural colour will always hold their 
own. For the stubborn fact is, that the world is fall of reds which 
are brighter than bricks, of yellows which are not drab, of unindigoed 
purples and glowing greens; and these are simply not in any con- 
tinental picture of the year. The only pleasant or living grean 
we remember was in M. Schenck’s large storm, with the faithful 
shepherd’s dog (18, French Gallery). We are sometimes compelled 
to wear blue spectacles in very bright east-wind weather; and 
as we wandered about near Oxford, the other day, in that dismal 
state of annular eclipse, we were struck by the sober resemblance 
of all nature to the tone of the pictures we had been studying in 
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town.* Taking these blus views of the light of heaven can only be 

- good for a time,‘and for the sake of study; but we think our own 
landscape and figure painters will raise their scale of colour again in 
due time. Mesars. A. Moore and H. Moore, with their delicate 
preference for white in figure subject and landscape, seem to us 
to- have hit on a means of studying form in tender colour rather 
than in dull colour; and we feel proportionately interested in their 
works. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Academy contains a memorable 
number of good pictures. It also contains many and large works 
of a thoroughly depressing character; and, as they are mostly hung 
in the best places, it is not easy to avoid them. Anybody who 
desponds about English art may judge of its progress by comparing 
certain productions of its earlier type with the works of younger men. 

` But some Triarii hold their own, and lead the fight right royally, 
as they were wont. Mr. Lewis and Sir E. Landseer stand first, in 
absolute contrast of power. The “Swans and Eagles” is the popular 
picture of the year. Nobody exactly knows whether eagles ever work 
more than two at a time; and we are ourselves uncertain about the 
action of the third, who is clutching and doubling up his swan in 
mid-air. By the little we have ever seen of hawking, we had an 
idea that he would be more likely to strike, once and no more, with 
the heel-talon. We have sean a peregrine falcon thus decapitate a 
Pigeon with one blow; on other occasions she seamed to light on 
her quarry without much violence, and at once use her beak behind 
the head.t Be this as it may, all may take note of the power and 
rapid ease of this work. The painting is that of a pre-Raphaelite , 
poene-painter, so to speak. How long did it take to, create that 
eagle? Look at the wing-feathers, the gradation from opaque half- 
light on the shoulders to transparent brown in the shades; at the 
yellow lilies and reeds, swept in right at once and for ever; at the 
creamy white of the swans, and the close foreground touches on 
the water. That is power. The “Ptarmigan Hill” shows the same 
accurate audacity in its granite and vegetation; and as to the black 
and tan setters, we can only say they are what we have a right to 
expect of Sir Edwin. 

Mr. Lewis's works require more time to observe, and space to 
describe, than we could give them. It does not matter, for they 


* This prevailing tint in French landscape may be acoounted for by the artists’ 
too habitual use of the “ Olande mirror.” 

+ There is a picture, we think, in the “Birds of Hampshire,” called “The Death of 
the Mallard,” whioh illustrates this perfectly, The duck is falling, with his head nearly 
aff, and the hawk is below him after his siroke, with his ‘heel-claw bloody and fall of 
feathers, and his oruel eye looking like any othar keen hunter's. Observe in Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s eagle, that level curre of the eyebrow, which gives their peculiar sternness 
to the eyes of all the hawk tribe. 
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are beyond praise—the “Intercepted Oorrespondsnce” scene in 
particular. Two of the sitting figures, the proprietor of the establish- 
ment and the reclining light of his harem, with the antelope, are 
repeated from one of the great water-colours. It is our fault for 
having such a memory, and Mr. Lewis will excuse our not forgetting 
his work, once seen. But the Copt girl laughing; the doggedly- 
pretty culprit; Mesrour behind her; and the clear beauty of the 
other women, are priceless. Let anybody who wants to see minute 
power look at all the eyes, animal or human, in all Lewis’s works. 
The slant Egyptian looks in the “Seraff,” are all marvellous; s0 
is the minute street scene through the window (observe the drome- 
dary) ; so is the old deacendant of the Prophet, in his green turban ; so 
are his flowers, so ia his cat, so is his kitten—not yet quite taught 
to imitate her mother’s forbearance from the tame sparrows; 80 is 
the desert behind the Bey, and lovely landscape of the Lady of 
Yanina. This is English realism; and when it is compared with 
Meissonier’s it holds its own, contending with greater difficulties, 
and using a higher scale of colour; nor can we say more in its praise. 

Weare obliged this year to take works as we find them in the rooms 
—landscapes last ; but we hold by our old plan of putting our favourite 
masters first. Now for the two Frescanti we love best. Mr. Watte’s 
“ Deluge ” has, we believe, been attacked for the straight lines of 
swell. They are not straight, really, but full of subtle curve; and 
we remember a calm in the Gulf of Issus, when we ourselves made 
water-colour notes of its extraordinary right-lines of long swell, as 
they seemed. The water is warm and clear, as if of rain-flood, 
rolling shallow over the graves of the drowned earth ; the horizon is 
warm, and all gives sense of hope. In the “Red Oros Knight 
and Una,” each face is ringed with bright hair, as with the 
“Angel” in Mr. Ruskin’s possession. There is a beautiful girl’s 
portrait, which deserves close study, from the power and ease with 
which its features are modelled, and the light dansante figure it 
suggests. “Orpheus and Eurydice” we hardly appreciate, except 
in the contrasted flesh tints. . 

Taking the quiet portrait by Mr. Armitage first, look at the folds 
of the dress, and see what drawing is, and the truth of the painter’s 
maxim—“ you are always getting on while you study drapery.’’ 
Then, in the “ Sick Chameleon,” the severe lines grow more spring- 
ing, the Javender-colour drapery becomes deep Egyptian indigo- 
purple, and the deeper-toned colour is relieved beautifully with 
oleander-flowers. Finally, there is Hero on her tower, perfect, 
statuesque, and pure, with dark, watching eyes of hope and joy, one 
of the loveliest figures in English art. To-night 


“By Helle’s stream will be no voice of wail.” 
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And as this is a nude figure, and as we have spoken rather angrily 
about M. Oabanel, we should like to draw one or two distinctions. 
It seems to us that it will not take many imitations of that gentleman 
to throw back all noble and spiritual pursuit of art, and to arouse 
the suspicions, not only of ascetics, but of mon of honour and modest, 
women. And we think this is one of the objects contemplated by 
members of the ultra-nuditarian school. Undraped figures matter 
nothing, when their nudity is unconnected with evil thoughts in the 
mind of the painter. And when he is free from such association he 
generally shows it, either by the severity of his lines, like Mr. 
Armitage, whose keen outline makes Hero look like a living image, 
or by tenderness of colour, and careful abstinence from the ‘“ peachy. 
and downy ” atyle—that is to say, from that over-softneas of texture 
which to many persons constitutes the correggiosity of Ooreggio. 
This Mr. A. Moore has done with his “Venus” (699). We 
hazard the conjecture that he painted it on such coarse canvas on’ 
purpose that the nude figure may look like the picture of a woman, 
rather than like a woman, however perfectly drawn and coloured ; 
at all events that struck us before the picture. ‘The Quartet” 
(488) is most beautiful, fiddles or no fiddles. 

Two “ Proserpines” there are, one by Mr. Poynter, the other by 
Mr. Spencer Stanhope. The first is an exquisite single draped figure, 
gathering her flowers, “ where all the wan green places bear blossoms 
cleaving to the sod.” The second is in the gripe of the black-haired * 
Hades, who has risen in earthquake through the corn-fields of Enna, 
opening a convenient kind of volcanic crack in them, which leads 
the eye right into the picture. It is a work of considerable originality 
and force, most unfortunately hung; but there is a good deal of 
grandeur about the dark strength of the gloomy king,—though young, 
intolerably severe; and the up-flying red drapery gives a good idea of 
his plunge, “like a plummet to the world below.” The glorious 
figure of Icarus, looking sunward in dream, deaf to his father’s 
wisdom, vitreo daturus nomina ponto, seems to us Mr. Leighton’s best: 
work this year, unless it be the lion in 8. Jerome, with which com- 
pare Landseer’s iwo studies. The tall Electra, in her vengeful 
mourning at her father’s tomb, with lost beauty and shorn hair, is & 
faithful rendering from Sophocles: and the fourth picture we decline 
characterizing. 

Onur classical stop is now on, and Mr. W. B. Richmond (277) there- 
fore must come next. His father’s portraits, 403 in particular, are 
this year even beyond himself, and truly admirable, though we rather 
regret that he should have plunged so deeply into clergy. Looking 
on ourselves artistically, as objects reflecting light, we fear we can 
a be considered.to possess sufficient abstract beauty to justify 

> padaryyalrac, Ear. Alc. 488. 
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him in spending so much time upon us, The “ Dionysiac Pro- 
cession ” is a considerable work, though, perhaps, unequal. It is 
moving slowly across a loggie, or colonnade, above the summer sea, 
and against a great light which seems to bathe and penetrate every- 
thing, and shines through festooned vine-leayes and dead-ripe grapes, 
amber and amethyst. 

“ All speaks of Nature revelling in her strength ;* the rich dark beauty 

which seems to gather round it all images of joy—purple vines festooned 
between the elms, the strong corn perfecting itself under the vibratmg heat, 
round limbs beating the earth in gladness with cymbals held aloft, light 
melodies chanted to the thrilling rhythm of strings.” 
The picture js a beautiful comment on Greek nature-worship. AIr. 
Richmond appears to feel, at all events he suggests, how men who saw 
that human power, beauty, and delight at least were facts, argued 
from lower happiness to higher, from present gifts to their Giver, from 
the soul toits Maker. For the merits of the picture, warm light cannot 
be better painted, nor vines, nor young men and maidens; perhaps 
the youth behind the small coffer is the most perfect. The dancing 
figures seem to us hardly equal to the others; and those advancing on 
the right hend, stepping forward on the same foot, seem to lean all 
one way, But this is a great picture, and perfectly distinct from 
Mr. Leighton’s grand procession with the leopards, two years back ; 
so don’t let us have any odious comparisons.t Mr. Prinsep’s “Bacchus 
and Ariadne” is not so much to our taste as the red and white study, 
“Siesta,” or his “Amateur Dairymaid.” He appears in person, very 
like Saul, in the interesting Garrick-Club sketch by Mr. O’Neil. 

M. Tadema’s picture of the “ Amateur Romain ” is an interesting 
piece of antiquarianism, and skilful painting in a low key; but his 
“Pyrrhic Dance” (42) awakes the Spartan fife in great style. We 
never saw bronze armour so wonderfully painted. His spears seem 
rather short; but the pike of the Greek citizen-soldier was not 
so long as the “sarissa” of the Macedonian phalanx in after-days. 
Mr. Wallis’s “Marsyas” is evidently inspired by Mr. Arnold in 
“ Empedocles on Etna.” And we get back from the old to the new 
by way of Mr. F. W. W. Topham’s “ Relics of Pompeii” (398), 
which seems to us a work well thought out first, and then right 
well painted. Sun and shade play in it over the faded frescoes of 
1,700 years; and the children of the changed Parthenope go lightly, 
as of old, over ruin and volcanic ashes. 

Some of the French and Flemish pictures are deservedly prominent 
in the Academy, and M. Tourrier is pre-eminent in a humorous 

~ See Romola, p. 186. 

+ Since writing this, we have been informed that Mr. W. B. Richmond isa pupil 
of Mr. Leighton’s. We fear that alters the case, and diminishes the onginality of 
the picture, 
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Anglo-French style of his own. His “Louis XI.” is certainly one 
of the most powerful pictures on the walls. It may be called Anglo- 
French, because its colours are so rich and varied, and ita sentiment is 
so strangely divided between tragico scorn and dry unmitigated fun. 
Louis is in a collapse of abject supplication before St. Francis 
de Paul. His favourite attendants kneel behind him, each body 
endowed with a special awkwardness, and each face composed into a 
distinct hypocrisy, or writhed with a special mockery. One black- 
haired figure alone, perhaps Oliver le Dain, makes no grimace. Its 
owner is prepared for‘anything. Like a late Oxford dignitary, he 
has “purposely deprived his countenance of any Kind of expres- 
sion ;” and we never saw deep, inner scorn, and profound amusement 
so marvellously made to exude from a man’s whole bearing. Observe 
that nobody knows how to wear his rapier and poniard. The ‘Sere- 
nade” really made us laugh, which broad caricature seldom does ; 
it is admirable as a night scene in a quaint old town. 

The opposite pole of countenance and expression is M. Portael’s 

“Esther,” a very lovely face of simple resolution, valiant for her 
people, acting in faith for life and death. We like Mr. Perugini’s 
young lady and cherries, but why should he puzzle the public 
with the word civetta? We understand it to mean the owl-screen 
in his pretty portrait (34). Then M. Regamey’s “Sentinel’’’ is 
a fine opposition of eastern sand tint with that deep grey purple 
which so greatly delights the French School. The same effect is 
beautifully developed with the help of delicate greens and rose-tints 
by M. Leyendecker (‘Origin of the Oorinthian Capital,” 64, F. 
Exhibition), and indeed by Mr. Armitage. M. Hémy’s landscape is 
cool, clear, and quiet, full of air and light, and his canal boat makes 
us think of Maestricht as Hood did of Rotterdam, as “a sort of 
homely (not vulgar) Venice.” ‘Lastly, M. Edouard Frére excels 
himself, if that be possible, in the “ Glissade,” which has ‘been 
already so amply and rightly described and praised, that we can 
only add our thanks to other people’s in few words. 

Returning to our countrymen, we like Mr. Oope’s smaller pictures, 
‘ Home Dreams,” and the ‘ Ohild-chaplain,” better than his larger 
work, “ The Price of Victory.” Veiling Agamemnon’s countenance 
is a time-honoured practice, especially when it ‘is impossible to set 
down a definite conception of what it really can have been like, 
convulsed with distress. Clearly it will not do to represent the 
Iron Duke ‘with an immense tear on his cheek, like Guercino’s 
Hagar. It is odd, however, that two of the most pathetic instances 
of unwonted weeping on record, should be connected with the name 
of Wellesley or Wesley, and that they should be marked in the 
same way. (See Catalogue.)' John Wesley's preaching by pit- 
mouths, and the ‘white channels on the cheeks” of the repentant 
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colliers, may occur to one or two wandering minds besides our own. 
For the whole subject of representing humanity overpowered by 
suffering, we may refer to Leasing’s “Laocéon,” with which Mr. 
Cope is evidently familiar. Mr. Holman Hunt’s portrait has a noble 
and intellectual face, and the painting of the peacock scarf is per- 
haps the greatest tour de force in the exhibition. We rather gigh 
over the intensity and gloomy Iaboriousness of his works—the 
results are great, but he paints like a soul in pain. Mr. M. Stone’s 
picture somewhat idealizes Queen Elizabeth perhaps, but the result 
is beautiful; and Mary’s face of implicit faith, severity, peevishneas, 
and ill-health seems to us a powerful conception: we never saw the 
Roman Catholic precisian painted before. Mr. Storey’s young lady 
is charming of course, but we wish he would get out of genre. Mr. 
Frith has nothing this year so beautiful as “Maria,” in 1868. 
“ Malvolio ” and “ Nell Gwynn” are capital, but we have seen the 
sort of thing so often before. And so it is with Mr. Ward’s subjects. 
“ Difficile est proprie communia dicere ””—sometimes we wish it was 
impossible even to attempt universally-painted subjects any more, 
and henceforth we cannot promise to look much at any represen- 
tations of Don Quixote, Charles L., the Vicar of Wakefield, 
Swift, Sterne, clergy in general, Oliver Goldsmith, Malvolio, or 
Dr. Johnson. 

Mr. Faed has exerted himself to some purpose this year. Note 
the reflections in the wet pillar in “Homeless,” the expression 
of the sad, resolute old face in “Only Herself,” and the corre- 
sponding “male de cette femelle,” called “ Donald McTavish ;” they 
are the best aged faces in the room, except perhaps those in M. 
Legros’ “ Baptism.” We do not know if the mourning household in 
Mr. Holt’s able and pathetic picture (210), is {meant for that of a 
Scottish dominie or English curate; but it follows Mr. Faed in 
some degree, and has the merit which many of his works have, of 
making a trite subject impressive through unaffected feeling. Mr. 
Hook’s year’s work is much as usual: we like the “ Cider-press”’ 
best, for its pleasant Weet-of-England landscape, and the pretty 
comparison of the red apple with the girl’s cheek. This is paralleled 
very agreeably in the “ Zealand Barber,” by Mr. H. Dillens (90), 
where two smooth chins, masculine and feminine, are under inspec- 
tion. Mr. Oalderon’s ‘Jacques Olement”’ has a face which would 
imply that Queen Margaret cannot have had much trouble in per- 
suading him to murder—he might enjoy it more with the addition of 
fire, rape, and robbery. His face is a disturbed remembrance, we 
think, of the ideal of William the Conqueror. Much more to our 
taste are the lovers in the boat, under green boughs in the summer 
calm of a wooded river. When we were young! Then Mr. 
Maclise’s “ Cophetua ” has all the usual merits of his keen drawing 
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(observe the oak-leaves in particular), only we have a right to 
wonder how anybody who appreciates him can object to the sharp 
definitions of pre-Raphaelitism. The “Prodigal Son” in Mr. 
Poole’s picture (251) is attending on goats, not swine. Was the 
painter thinking of Mr. Arnold’s verses on the ancient fresco of the 
“Good Shepherd,” carrying “not a lamb, but a kid P” The parable 
may bear on the subject. For “ Lorenzo and Jessica,” ‘we wish the 
white moonlight had been a little more chequered with shadow “ or 
something,” as it looks quite like snow on the distant hills. Even 
though it be true to nature, as we think it is, we should have been 
glad of a little more gradation. Both Mr. Poole’s and M. Tourrier’s 
works ably illustrate Mr. Hamerton’s important observation, that 
moonlight effect varies and transforms colour instead of destroying it." 

Mr. Millais sends three pictures, of which we like the portrait 
of Mr. Fowler the best, “ Vanessa” next, and the affected and 
unamiable-looking little girl: who is slipping off the china stool the 
worst. Mr. Marks’s minstrels are like Mr. Marks, especially the 
“ violer ” and the drummer. He is really M. Tourrier’s equal, if he 
would choose his subjects as gallantly.t Mr. Mason sends only small 
works this year; we regret to hear of his illness, which has evi- 
dently not affected his painting. The two girls “dancing from the 
heart,” as Mr. Helps says, are charming. Mr. Sandys’ “ Medea,” 
excluded last season, has been admitted, as if by general petition of 
critics ; it is a wonderful piece of painting, and we ate not going to 
try to describe it after Mr. Swinburne ; but we may call attention to 
the power and daring of the climax of light, where the white fire 
tops the acale. 

Before we go finally into landscape, pureand mixed, we have only 
space to mention Sir Noel Paton’s “Caliban,” a wonderfully real 
ideal, fish-like in his wide piteous mouth, and the rudimentary fins 
on his shoulders, hardly so rational as Mr. Browning’s speculative 
monster, and contrasted with lovely floating forms who make musio 
round him in the air. 

Mr. Walker’s “Old Gate” is an evening scene, rather like the 
“ Vagranta ” last year, though quite new in idea; we greatly admire 
the labourer and the lady, and still more the impression of not-sordid 
neglect and quiet permitted decay, which is so rare in this over-swept 
and garnished land. Mr. Boughton’s “ Miles Standish.’ gave us great 
pleasure, Mr. Wade’s (895) is a work of awful suspense. What can 
that magpie be going to do to those happy and unsuspecting infants P 
Mr. Wells’ portrait of the three children is delightful ; and, in speak- 
‘ing. of juvenile pictures, one of the prettiest of the year is Mr. 
Heaphy’s little maid complaining that her hair “ won’t come smooth,” 

4I“ A Painter's Camp,” pp. 167-6. i 


t Mr. Yeames’ “Alarming Footsteps” (432) soens almost the bost pisos of ayt 
humour m the room. 
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in the British Artists. Eight pictures by the president, one of them 
containing numerous portraits of members of the Belvoir Hunt, show 
his accustomed power, like Vandyke’s, of making ladies look like 
ladies, and gentlemen behave as such. Mr. Sant’s portrait of the 
floating figure of Mdlle. Hilda de Bunsen is charming. There is 
avery beautiful walking girl’s figure in Mr. Dever’s “Shropshire 
Miners ” (342). There is a capital small portrait of “Liszt,” by 
Mr. Healy (90). Also there is a pleasing representation of the 
Tedsworth Hunt, who seem from it to be an awful lot of walters. 
Earth must shake and nature stand aghast to see such men and 
horses, as M. Gambado says, “straining across wheat in desperate 
hope to obtain a glimpse of a hound!” Mr. Archer has, we trust, 
made his fortune by the “Oavalier’s Ohildren marching against 
Cromwell,” in their high walled garden, green and old. We do 
hope he will not begin to repeat himself for life, as his works, 
this year and last, prove him to be capable of almost any subject. 
Mr. Orowe’s “Jacobite” is capital, as to the stern, old, racy 
Scottish face of the false “spinster,” all in wrath, not fear; we 
do not think the soldiers quite worthy of their prey. And Mr. 
Lidderdale (701), “In Hiding after Culloden,” hardly touches such 
a chord of the old feeling as he did last year, partly by calling 
one of the best ballads in the world to his aid. We wish he 
would go and} see the Cage of Benalder, by Loch Erricht, and 
make a picture of that strange refuge and ita inmates. Then there 
is Mr. Patten’s “ Copernicus;” and last, but not least delightful, 
Mr. Brennan’s “ I Tamburino,” where the old man’s face illustrates 
what English travellers perhaps would see more of if they looked mora 
for it, the tender good-nature of so many Italians. Great progress 
seams to us to be making, in comprehension of Italian scenes and 
character, and particularly in sense of the great light of the southern 
sun, and its peculiar gift of richness to the detail and still life of 
Italian houses and streets. It seems to take long residence in Italy, 
or else a journey to the desert, to teach a man what light is. Except- 
ing Lewis’s square inch of background, the only picture we remember 
this year which gives the real colour or glare of desert sand, is Mr. 
Herbert’s “Antelope Hunters in Sahara.” Almost everybody else 
who attempts eastern sand makes it like street dust, forgetting the 
light which makes it dazzle like anow, and burn like caustic. French 
artista fail particularly in this respect, as do Carl Haag’s pictures of. 
the “ Syrian Desert,” with all their other merits.* Of course we are 
speaking of Arab sands under torrid light, and without prejudice to 
Mr. Davis’s beautiful and perfect little landscape “Dry Sand” (362). 
* The valuable water-oolour of the “ Acropolis of ‘Athens,’ (1438, Old Water- 
Colour Gallery,) fails in representing the peculiar clearness of Attlo air, celebrated 
by so many, from Euripides to Milton, and last by Lady Strangford. The Athenians 
(Eur. Mod. 829) are described as “dai da Acaxpordrov Balvovric aBpëç alGipor.” 
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For florid colour of sunrise and sunset, Mr. Linnell retains his 
power, and just now his works are specially enjoyable. For grand 
landscape, we really must decline saying what we think of oertain 
extensive continental canvases. If they deserve their places, then 
indeed Mr. A. Hunt, Mr. 'Inchbold, and Mr. Brett may have been 
Tightly excluded from the exhibition to make room for them. 
To us it seems rather hard measure: we are sure that two speci- 
mens of each artist might well be hung in the space occupied 
by the vast and incongruous compositions of Count Kalokreuth, 
and should personally prefer the change. Of this hereafter: we 
have already given due praise to the genuine landscape work of 
M. Daubigny and others. There are two Anglo-realist pictures on 
a grand scale, which induce us to hope that our painters may gra- 
dually increase their size. One is the “Black Wood of Rannoch,” 
by Mr. MacOallum——huddled trunks of the natural growth of the 
Scottish fir, such as, till the new railway, used to fill the whole of 
Upper Strathspey with their solemn shoot of fretted green. Hero- , 
dotus’ parable has come true,* and Orosus has cut down our pine- 
trees, never to grow again. They are gone: we hope Mr. MacOallum’s 
wood remains, and that he may illustrate it further. The inbreak 
of sunset light through some small breach in the matted roof, 
its wild play on the sand below, and a certain power and freedom 
about the whole picture, pleased us greatly. But Mr. MacWhirter’s 
“ Loch Ooruisk ” (though it is not equal to the consummate picture 
by right of which Mr. A. Hunt sits henceforth in Turner’s chair) is 
perhaps the landscape of the Royal Academy Exhibition. A redder 
light would have been commonplace, or rather any rich colour 
would have withdrawn melancholy and depth from the effect. The 
hypersthene mountains are painted in their real blackness, the 
stormy sunset in its true watery glow, and clearness of the intervals 
of rain, the scant grasa and heather in their subdued greens and 
browns, artfully varied and played with, the reflections in the dark 
mirror of the lake are tender and true—and what more can we say P 
He who has not seen Loch Ooruisk has not seen a wonder; but 
he who has seen Mr. MacWhirter’s picture has seen what Loch 
Coruisk is like. l 

We take Mr. Ansdell among landecape-painters, not the least in ` 
disparagement of his great powers of animal-painting, but because 
he has never neglected his landscape, and now often produces great 
compositions, like the Granada picture this year. Without supposing 
that a man who passes great part of his life in Lochaber is likely to 
be wrong about a stag at bay, we venture to say that we don’t 
understand the action or position of the hart in No. 145. Has he 
just struck right and left at both dogs, and missed them? We 


* Book vi 37. Croesus’ threat to the people of Lampeacus. 
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have slain deer; but never saw a good bay before hounds. A 
mighty hunter of our acquaintance tells us that a stag’s tactics all 
depend on the distance of the dogs; that he prefers out-fighting, 
and using the “oroo,” or point of the horn, reserving the long 
brow antlers for closer combat. Or is it a sinking beast, with 
the arena swimming around himP Mr. A. Hughes’s picture ought to 
be well looked at, as it is the only note in the rooms of the sharp 
early spring, when the blackthorn is in flower, and the tree-boughs 
are only dusted with green points. Of Mr. Lee’s various works, we 
like the “Guardians of the Rock” best. Mr. Patten’s “ Zermatt” is 
almost the only attempt at Swiss scenery permitted in the rooms. 
‘Woe suppose it isin the present academical programme to reject works 
like Mr. Pettit’s, in the British Artista, and Mr. Elijah Walton’s, 
because they bring the height, and cold, and splendour of the hills 
into a gallery in a heterodox way. We aball see how far they can 
be kept out of the market; and commend their works meanwhile to 
all Swiss travellers. Mr. Pettit’s paintings in the British Artists, 
especially the very beautiful “ Matterhorn from the Zmutt Glacier,” 
resemble Mr. Walton’s in so many respects that we must mention the 
two artists together. Both treat the Alps like natives; their knowledge 
is much more than can be picked up in a summer tour. Many a 
bivouac and hard march, many a long day’s study on the glacier, 
between burning and freezing, and not a few risks of broken neck, 
must have passed before Mr. Walton could paint his “Descent of an 
Icefall.” Both artista, too, delight to represent the first anows of 
autumn, when the glacier is renewed and purified, by the early fall, 
or the loaded pines of winter valleys, with their greens and purples 
exalted and intensified by contrast with frozen traceries, and massive 
lacework of silver. The influence of art over England, as a nation, 
will always depend so greatly on landscape, and the English love of 
landscape is so closely connected with the Alps and the Highlands, 
that these gentlemen’s works claim very especial attention at this 
time. 

Mr. J. B. Graham maintains his high position; the “Gate of 
Hades” (we admire it particularly, d1en entendu) has a strong dash 
of Gustave Doré’s power about it. Mr. Redgrave has a noble study 
of autumnal woods and reflections; only we don’t quite fancy the 
ideal boat’s crew; and Mr. V. Oole, with other good work, has done 
due credit to Tennyson by painting the landscape of “Elaine” in right 
good form, instead of worrying himself and the public with painful 
contrasts of dumb old servitors and dead young ladies. His theme 
enables us to end, like Sam Weller, “with a verse,” —the stanza 
which has been in our ears for about twenty-five successive 
autumns — 
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“Tn the stormy east wind straining, 
The pale yellow woods were waning, 
The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 
, Over tower’d Camelot.” 

The Water-Oolour Institute contains many pleasing works—the 
best, we think, by Carl Werner and Mr. Warren. Mr. Gow seems 
to be an able follower of Meissonier. But there are pictures at the 
Old Water-Colour which farce us to look, with great regret, on the 
position which some of its members hald with regard to the Academy. 
How truly lamentable it is that Mr. A. Hunt, and others, should 
have been driven altogether from oil-painting to water-colour by 
systematio rejection or bad hanging year by year. How ominous it 
is that the great additional power given to the central body now 
epables them, as it were, to attack such exiles in their refuge, by 
opening new water-colour rooms of their own. When we consider 
the change which has taken place, and the increase of attraction and’ 
influence it gives the Academy, we confess that we have misgivings 
as to whether power has not been added to hands which held too much 
before. Here, it is said, is a close body, self-elective, which, if it 
cannot control art, can rum the career of almost any artist. It 
is quite irresponsible; and the interests of its members depend 
on the control they can exercise on the picture market,—that is 
to say, in a considerable degree, on the extent to which they can 
keep new and strong ideas and men out of it. They are said to 
uso their power with the acoustomed morality of irresponsible 
corporations. We are informed that the late Royal Academy 
Commission was suffered to come to nothing on the understanding 
that the Academy would reform itself. At present no object of the 
Commission has been effected, except putting Mr. Watts in his proper 
place, and giving Mr. Armitage a prospect of occupying his. Out- 
siders looked for good times after the change to Burlington House. 
How far such times have come may be conjectured from the project 
of the Supplementary Exhibition ; and, as we have said, we defer any 
remarka we may have to make on the future constitation of the B. A. 
until we have seen that. 

For the Old Water-Oolour, Mr. Hunt’s “Loch Ooruisk” is ita 
leading landscape, and Mr. Burne Jones’s “ Oiroe,” its chief work of 
Imagination and colour-power. The Loch Maree view (we never saw 
that lake of lakes on the walls before) is all bathed in sunshine, as Loch 
Coruisk is drowned in rain. These works have received due honour 
elsewhere; but’we think Mr. Jones’s “Spring” and “Autumn” 
have been rather overlooked ; their beauty is very great. Mr. Powell 
has not produced anything so conclusively powerful as his “ Mull of _ 
Oantyre” last year; but his “Kyles of Bute,” “Ben Nevis,” and other 
works, are worthy of him, and it gives us great pleasure to see the 
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increased subtlety of his style, and to observe that he must have been 
studying Mr. Hunt’s work. Mr. Burton’s “Osassandra Fedele” is a 
good contrast to Mr. Pinwell’s quaint and charming productions; we 
are sorry to see nothing more from his hand. Mr. Boyce has made 
great and conclusive progress this year. The Smithfield view (117) 
is wonderful in its sense of colour, and the great lesson it gives of 
what light can do with red bricks and smoke-dried tiles. Note also 
the bank near the foreground, which already exemplifies nature’s 
sculpture of earth by rain and frost; it is like a hill-aide in miniature. 
Holman Hunt’s “Moonlight at Salerno” is wonderful, and nobody 
but he could have painted it, or the many-coloured Italian darkness 
all round. Mr. Smallfield and Mr. Newton are well represented. 
We thank Mr. Rosenberg for his “Stonehenge.” Mr. Oollingwood’s 
Alpine drawings show a great deal of originality and power. Mr. 
Birket Foster’s “Meet of Foxhounds” gives us even more than 
the usual pleasure we always get from that true lover and limner of 
England. 

It seems to be the fashion to attack Mr. T. M. Richardson for 
dexterity, over-neatness, and we don’t know what. We really think 
that he, with Mr. Fripp, has done more than any one else to press on 
popular feeling for Scottish landscape; and we are sure that the great 
advance of landscape in the last twenty years received as much of 
ita early impulse from his works as from any man’s. He taught us 
to delight in the moors; and his countless pupils will bear witness 
to what they learnt from him in feeling and execution. This year 
he seems to be the only painter (see “ Ben Venue,” No. 30) who has 
mastered the fact that red deer are not all stags, and do not 
occupy the whole of their time in standing et bay; or dwell in a 
normal state of combat unto death. Since Landseer’s “Deer Pass” 
we do not remember any such charming representation of “the 
beasts,”’—as foresters call them, par excellence. Any one who has 
ever “spied” a corrie will notice how cunningly most of them are 
represented, as they generally catch the eye in the telescope, lighter, 
and not darker than surrounding objects; their tawny red, and the 
loveliness of their every position, and change of place or attitude, are 
all done justice to—-and so we come to an end of a long task, alike 
delightful and depressing, with a last faint recollection of the hunter’s 
joy in the days that are gone. 

The opening of the Supplementary Exhibition compela us to take 
up the less agreeable part of our subject again; and in a somewhat 
inconclusive way. We are very glad that such an exhibition should 
take place, and still more so to observe that many pictures of merit 
have been already sold in the rooms. That is the main object—to 
give deserving works, excluded from the Royal Academy by mis- 
fortune, prejudice, or haste in the hanging, a chance of being seen and 
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bought at once. To be known and talked of is so great a thing for 
a young painter, especially if there be any originality or even eocen- 
tricity in his works, that it may bs of real importance to him that. 
intelligent lay judges should be able to see them in a supplementary 
exhibition, which is a kind of appeal to the press and the public. 
And the disappointment of being rejegted:is severe enough to make: 
us glad of any relief which can be given to meritorious sufferers 
Had all the best pictures rejected by the Royal Academy appeared. 
on the walls in Bond Street, we are informed that a strong case of 
complaint for actual injustice might have been made out against the 
hanging committee. A statement of that case, put. vigorously but 
not unfairly or improperly, is contained in a widely-circulated 
pamphlet by Mr. Gullick. The account therein contained of the 
process of hanging for the Exhibition is confirmed by that im the 
Report of the Royal Academy Commission, to which we have been 
steadily referring our readers for the last three years—probably 
with the result which is usual, when an author requesta people, who: 
wonder why on earth they are reading him, to go and read some- 
thing else too. We donot believe that the process of hanging is carried 
out with conscious indulgence of prejudice or favouritism. In our 
former observations we have only commented on the misfortunes of 
- three painters, whose works we have always known and admired, 
and ‘annually looked for—we think, too often, in vain. Two of 
them we have met, once each in our life; the third we never saw 
in the flesh. We think it possible that Mr. Leighton (on whom, 
with Mr. Oalderon, the chief unpopularity of this year’s hanging is 
made to rest) may haye been inclined to underrate Anglo-realist 
landscapes, and to exalt Continental work against them; but you 
cannot have a judge without a judgment; and it is to be remem- 
bered that Mr. Leighton, with others, has only just succeeded in 
calling attention to classical subject and the grand Oontinental: 
schools of figure-pamting. But the system of hanging certainly 
seams to have censiderable defects. The Academy is now a really: 
national institution, not merely a great firm with a national subven- 
tion. Its senior members have had right hitherto to consider 
themselves as chiefs and directers of a company; the question is as 
to the amount of control over their shareholders which the country 
means to give them. For every artist who can produce work of a 
certain merit (quite ascartainahle and measurable) should be oan- 
sidered a shareholder, or “ associate” if you please, in the art-work 
of England. And a large number ‘of the outaiders are the off- 
spring of Government schools. Vary. many good workmen owe their 
existence as painters to public art-instruction; and their interests 
should be considered by the central council of painting. Except as 
tothe number of pictures which they cam demand space for, we have 
mo remark to make on the works of the Academicians: many of them 
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quite deserve their places. But to be ablo to claim a right to exhibit 
eight pictures a year—good or bad, conscientious or careless—where 
overy buyer in London must inevitably see them, is to have share in 
a great commercial advantage. To be able to crowd valuable spaco, 
paid for with public money, until you can say there is no room for 
younger and less-known rivals, is monopoly. To be able to deprive 
English landscape art of public patronage, and to do ao, is to make 
dubious use of power. The question ought, at least, to be publicly 
discussed, how far the artistic profession, greatly increased as it is in 
numbers, intelligence, and education, should now be controlled by a 
self-clected and secret body, like a trades’ union. Wo think that many 
or all Royal Academicians would individually prefer both discussion 
and reform. Our sense of the professional excellence of the hangers 
of this year has often been expressed; and as to objecting to their 
personal honour or impartiality, that is child’s play. 

The fact is, as in everything else, the public is master, and the 
public judgment is sometimes not wise or highly aimed. Why 
aro Royal Academicians obliged to paint and cxhibit so many por- 
traits of estimable persons whoso inner qualities must so greatly 
surpass their personal charms? Because tho estimable persons Lke 
the distinction of having their pictures in the Exhibition, enjoy the 
comments of their friends before their faces, and are not aware of tho 
comments of their friends behind their backs. It is the crisis and 
reward of all the local bustle of a su scription portrait, when the 
Mayor of Mugby or the Bishop of Bangbanagher smirks deprecut- 
ingly from tho Academy walls, in the close neighbourhood of an 
offensive Aphrodite. And corporate bodies require good measuro ; 
the robes make the alderman, and call for not less than eight by 
six feet of space. Clergy, we remark, are generally drawn in kit- 
cat. This is, no doubt, traceable to professional habit. It is well 
knawn that we are unaccustomed to exhibit our legs. Why blame 
the puinter for the vanity of the sitter, or the well-meant officious- 
ness of his friendsP It is just like sharp writing: the fault is in 
the consumer. Everybody complains of tho cruelty and mean- 
ness of anonymous porsonal attacks; but if everybody left off read- 
ing them it would be much moro to the purpose. 

For the pictures in the Supplementary Exhibition, they seem to 
have been carcfully and woll selected. A majority of them would 
have done the Academy no discredit had they appeared there. But 
it is easy to see that we cannot attempt a detailed comparison between 
the “doubtful” pictures in Burlington Street and the second 
flight of those of Bond Street, or give a list of works for which 
room might have been found. For some, we think, room ought to 
have been found; and we mention them, we are sure, more in sorrow 
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` than in anger, and less in sorrow than in hope of somebody’s buying 
them. 

Mr. Brett and Mr. Inchbold come first. What ever did possess — 
the men who deprived the Academy of the “Sunset on the Menai 
Straits” (51), and “ Venice from the Lido” (78, Supplementary 
Exhibition) P We remember another view on the Lagune by Mr. 
Inchbold which occupied a good place in the Academy. Surely no 
one who ever swam in a gondola can pass the picture without long’ 
looks and tender remembrance of the Oity of Dreams; and no 
painter ought to underrate its conscientious elaboration. Mr. 
Brett’s breath of héaving glassy sea, all light and colour and calm, 
passes our praise. For Mr. Inchbold’s md picture, “ Stone- 
henge,” it appears to be his chief work; but is unfortunately hung 
so that the scarlet clouds lock rather hard and heavy. But notice 
the lovely and impressive effect of the paths of light, radiating 
between the massy shadows af the Druid pillars, and their delicate 
contrasts of colour. We cannot deny that Mr. Inchbold’s work, 
like Holman Hunt’s, seems sometimes oppressed with conscientious 
labour. But he really ought to be hung better, and not worse, for 
that. Then Mr. Bottomley’s “On Guard” has a very good grave 
canine head in it, though it looks rather large and massive. There 
is a great deal which does Mr. Cuthbert much credit in “The Masque 
of Oupid.” Some of. his faces seem inferior to the others. “Fear” 
is among the best, with the group round “ Cruelty,” and the indi- 
cated presence of “Death with Infamy.” His views of colour 
seem rather Ary-Schefferian. 

Mr. Gilbert’s clouds and sea (19, “ Breakers after a Storm ”) are 
admirable; so is Mr. O. F. Williams’s November morning (378, “ South 
Stoneham, near Southampton”)—we never saw hoar-frost and red 
_ leaves so charmingly opposed before. Oontrast it with Mr. A. Mac- 
donald’s golden summer calm and new-mown hay, on the Cherwell 
-Island, before Magdalen Tower, in old Oxford; both the dtaw- 
ings are on the same screen. Mr. Zwecker’s “ Wild Huntsman ” 
deserves notice, We should prefer Mr. Boyd’s picture on the same 
subject, if the spectral Falkenbtrgh weré not riding over his own 
hounds; but perhaps his state of total and desperate reprobatior 
is meant to be indicated by the action. Observe that he and they 
are alike shadows. Mr. Dicksee’s “Amy Robsart”’ is a good face 
of rather shrill reproach. Mr. Naish’s “Stand by” (140) rather 
repeats Hook, but the figures seem very good. Mr. Pettit’s “ Alpine 
Torrent” (149) shows all the careful study he has so long be; 
stowed on polished and water-worn rock; and we much like Mr. 
Aldridge’s two pictures, 198 and 497. The first is a-fair chite- 
laine meditating among her children on her absent lord, appa- 
rently with plenty of confidence in “the shoulder of his horse 
and the edge of his sword.” Notice the capital adaptation of Paul 
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Uccello’s “Battle of St. Egidio” to tapestry. But why should 
Tennyson also be alain and mangled in the catalogue quotation P 
Wo have marked Mr. Soden’s “ Young Gainsborough” (128), the 
schoolmaster in Mr. Hemsley’s picture (129), Mr. Dochart’s 
“ Cadzow Forest” (176), Mr. Robinson’s and Mr. Wyllie’s land- 
scapes, and Mr. Shirley’s “ Haunted House ” (28)—only his punt is 
frightened out of its perspective, and appears to be falling to pieces 
of itself, like the domestic furniture in “ A Norrible Tale.” And we 
now come to the works of a set of originals. All of them, we our- 
selves think, from the freahness and force of mind and powers of 
execution which they display, should have been hung in Burlington 
House; but we dare say the popular verdict would go against 
them, as well as the academical. We ought, perhaps, to place 
Mr. Stanhope’s picture, “The Spoiler” (44), with Mr. Brett’s, 
as one of the most regretable cases of exclusion. There is no real 
eccentricity in it, and if it has any fault, it is in the paleneas of the 
stream which runs through it like a road—perhaps it is meant for 
the paleness of flood. A young, hard-eyed woman, like one of Lord 
Lytton’s Tymbesteres,* is roughly stripping an embroidered scarf 
over the bowed head of one of two who have drawn swords and died in 
` a greenwood joust, outside some town in a northern chase of old. The 
landscape colour and pale aky are really just what Giorgione would 
have painted had he been a Yorkshireman, and the scene would do 
capitally for the opening of “Ivanhoe.” | 
But now we come to Mr. Wirgmann, Mr. Crane, and Mr. Bate- 
man. We should have thought that the wonderfully-painted face 
called “ Yetta” (882), with its almond or blackthorn bough, was 
simple and skilful enough to content any committee. Dte aliter. 
Then the poetic symbolisms of “ Futura,” with its dewy-dark morn- 
ing, unfinished building, almond flowers, ship leaving port, and 
stillness of coming things unseen, availed not (Orane, 293); nor yet 
Mr. Morris’s “ Subsiding of the Waters ” (286), the fellow-ideal to 
Mr. Watta’s, with the raven pouncing on a drowned snake twisted 
round the topmost twig of a submerged tree; nor yet Mr. Bateman’s 
“Samuel,” which, of all the quaint but grand imaginations we ever 
knew, is not the least striking. An old man cometh up covered with 
a mantle, among green poppies, in the garden of the Witch of Endor; 
she cowers back with wild eyes among her cypresasea, wondering at 
the awful effect of her own spell, and Saul falls convulsed before the 
tall spectre, pillar-like and pitiless, of thé prophet who had anointed 
him king and mourned for him till death. People who cannot draw 
a band-box right will talk about stiffness and bad perspective, we 
have no doubt, as in the old pre-Raphaclite days. Regard them not, 
reader; but look well at the work of a man of whom you will hear 
plenty more if you both live. 
* Last of the Barons,” vol. L 
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So still more of Mr. Orane’s “ An Annunciation” (881). Why he 
should have mixed up Ohristian symbolism (see the figures on the 
bedstead) with his Greek or Egyptian emblems we know not; let us 
think no evi. But this picture, and others, must give Mr. Burne 
Jones a fall taste of victory ; he is now not only a master, but master 
of a strong school. We do not mean that this work is imitated from 
him, but Mr. Crane has followed him, as we hope many others will 
do. Mercury enters as Death, to bear with him the soul of some 
beauty of classic times, who is passing away to him in aleep, without 
pang or consciousness. If the Greek was capable of the awe and 
sentiment of Death without his terrors, this is the way he would 

` gonoeive of it—all is sa quiet in the dark summer dawn, so soft and 
still lies the dead girl, as in life; so dusky-tinted and tender is the. 
youthful Hermes, awful in authority, loving in his gentle summons. 
Three vast, impassive figures, Egyptian rather than classic in their 
impression, ait immovably and with changeless eyes, filling up the 
end of the chamber ; their expression, or absence of it, reminded us 
of Michael Angelo’s Atropos. If this be not a great picture, as 
we think it is, it gives proof of greatness in its author somewhere. 
Nos. 884 and 464, by J. S. and Oharlotte E. Babb, are mall works 
of this school, of genuine merit. 
- No much for the Supplementary Exhibition. As has been said, it 
is no test of the exact amount of injustice which may have been 
inflicted on English artists by the Royal Academy Oouncil of Seleo- 
tion this year. But it contains several works which seem to us 
equal to the highest of their class in Burlington House, and many 

,more which we should have preferred to others which are hung 
there. ‘his is our second annual critique; and except m works of 
gross immorality, by persons whom our strictures cannot injure, we 
at present decline adverse oriticiam. It will be unavoidable next 
year, if a regular supplementary exhibition be instituted, where all 
the best rejected pictures shall appear. It will then be the duty of 
honourable critics to compare the demerit as well as merit of works 
in both exhibitions. If we can do nothing else, we can sometimes 
help hard-working sufferers. But it must be understood that men 
who withhold their rejected pictures from the Supplementary Exhibi- 
tion are contented with, and parties to, the decision of the Council of 
Selection which has excluded tham. Painters, howsoever able, must 
not expect to have: their battles fought for them by others of less 
ability and more courage than themselves ; and critics cannot intercede 
with the Academy, or appeal to the publio on behalf of any work, 
unless they can tall the public where to ge to see it in a public way. 
Nothing more then a moderate reform as to the number of pictures 
-hung by members of the Academy, and the mamer of hanging them, 
can’at present be expected. R. St. Jons Tyrwarrr. 





THE STATE OF EDUCATION IN ITALY. 


[In laying the following able and interesting paper beforo the 
English reader, we shall bo allowed a few words of preface. 

The warm interest which England has taken in Italy during and 
since the Revolution which has ended in replacing the latter country 
upon the roll of European nations, is creditable to both. It may be 
believed, however, to have had on the part of England little conscious 
foundation in anything but a generous sympathy with a struggle 
between combatants of whom one was weak, while the other was 
strong. But in combination with this sentiment there has long since 
been recognised by the more careful observers, and most clearly by 
those best acquainted with the Italian character, the operation of a 
jost political instinct. 

Those who know Italy well are well aware that there exist 
between the Italian and English national characters,—along, of 
conrse, with numerous points of difference,—points also of remarkable 
agreement. It is to our present purpose, however, to refer only to 
one of these latter. 

The feature to which we desire now to call attention might be 
expressed in the most general manner as the large development in 
either character of that peculiar capacity which we may call the 
political sense. But in fact this general expression would very 
imperfectly indicate what we wish to assert. For the political sense 
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may even become a source of diversity rather than of agreement, 
according to the degree and points in which it is developed, or-— 
which perhaps is the same thing—according to the prevailing moral 
qualities in combination with which it is found. In the French 
character, for instance, that excessive sense of governmental neces- 
sity which induces so ready a sacrifice of subordinate objects to the 
maintenance of the supreme authority, indicates in itself a high 
development of the sense in question. Yet insufficiently balanced by 
the feeling for personal independence, the result has been a willing- 
ness to submit to despotic or military rule, which has always given 
—for the brief exceptional periods are hardly worth consideration— 
and it is possible enough will always give, to the French, political 
institutions with which we can have little sympathy. 

But the development of this sense among the Italians is singularly 
inagreement with its development among ourselves, and this is themore 
remarkable when it is considered how short an experience they have 
had. This shows, in fact, to how large an extent the political senso 
may be regarded as a natural gift resulting from the possession of 
certain moral and intellectual qualities, rather than, as we are apt to 
conclude, the effect of peculiar institutions. The Italians have a 
sufficient perception of that neceesity of sacrificing the liberty of 
individual will to the general benefit which is the foundation of all 
true political action, while they are jealous of needless encroachment 
on their personal independence to a degree which, considering their 
history, testifies how ineradicable are certain primary instincts of 
race even by the longest and strictest repression. They possess— 
with more intelligence perhaps than ourselves——that faith in large 
political. principles .which -enables them to tolerate the incidental 
Inoonveniences which so often attach to the working of such principles, 
and especially are apt to embarrass their first application, and to blind 
the less clear-sighted to their value. They carry into their political 
objecta the patience and perseverance of which the combination is 
perhaps in no national character found so strong as in the Italian. _ 
If they carry also into politics their national subtlety and a habit of’ 
dissimulation acquired by centuries of alavery, it cannot be said that 
they are introducing any unknown vices into that field. But above 

.all, they resemble us—if we do not flatter ourselves too grossly in 
saying so—in the moderation and good sense which enable them to 
submit their purposes to the possibilities of time and circumstances, 
and to accept the half—or lesa, if necessary—when more is beyond 
their reach. 

Cavour, adopted as his principles and policy have been by the 
nation, might stand for the sufficient proof of what has here been 
asserted. But a larger illustration is to be read in the history of 
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Italy during the last nine years. Witness the firm adhesion of the 
country to a dynasty which circumstances rather than its choice 
imposed upon it, and to which no personal affoction—at least beyond 
the limits of Piedmont—attaches it; but to which it is faithfal, just 
as we were to our earlier Hanoverian kings, from a common political 
interest. Witness the self-denial with which, without in the least 
repudiating their theoretical predilections, all the ablest and most in- 
telligent republicans have sincerely submitted to and are zealously 
serving a constitutional monarchy, because they recognise in it that 
form of government which the circumstances of the country and its 
position in Europe mark out as most convenient and practicable. 
Observe tho resolution with which in the face of all temptations— 
and greater temptations never beset a nation—+to interference with 
constitutional action, always better snited to a settled condition of 
things than to times of formation and crisis, administration after 
administration has manfully and faithfully stood by the parliament ; 
and observe also, on the other hand, the self-control with which the 
parliament itself, in its stormiest tides of talk, has refrained from 
sapping the great bulwarks of authority, and has more than once 
hushed its wildest storms of theory at the simple announcement of 
national danger. Mark the tact with which, without loss of dignity, 
Italy has supported for so many years the prepotency of France and 
her perverse policy in the matter of Rome. Regard the courage 
with which the liberty of the preas has been maintained in spite of 
all its inconveniences, and acknowledge, on the other hand, how 
temperately, for an inexperienced people under circumstances 
of such excitement, that great engine of good and evil has been 
used. In short—to say all in one word—witness the undeniable 
fact that at this present moment Italy and England rank together 
as the only two sincerely and consistently constitutional countries of 
Europe. . 

This recognition of the wonderfal political progress which Italy 
has already made is not intended to convey the impression that she 
is as yet at all in the condition in which her friends and the friends 
of constitutional liberty would desire to see her. Immense mistakes 
have been made, and are daily making, in the administration of the 
country. In many respects its internal organization is deplorable, 
and the superficial observer of the discontent which prevails, if he 
should not take into account that political genius of the people on 
which we are insisting, might be excused for believing that the 
present constitution of things had as little inherent stability as those 
which it has superseded. In fact, however, the actual discontent is 
mainly to be explained—like that permanent condition of milder 
dissatisfaction which is our normal state in England—by the 
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lively interest which the great majority take in the government 
‘of the country, and the capacity they have of appreciating errors, 
in administration, at least, when thus tested by experience. There- 
fore, in fact, such discontent may well be considered as marking the 
strength rather than the weakness of Italy under her present consti- 
` tution. 

And it is under this point of view that we especially call attention 
to the following Paper. It contains the substance of a popular 
lecture delivered by its author, Professor Tommasi-Orudeli, at 
Palermo, early in the present year. And no one certainly, what- — 
ever his views upon the subject of obligatory instruction, can read 
these pages without baing compelled to recognise in the bold 
and unflinching exhibition which they contain of the actual short- 
comings and needs of Italy—in the line with which the speaker had 
to do—the unmistakable language of the citizen of a free country 
addressing freemen like himself, and depending for their sympathy 
only- on the correctness of the facts and the justice of the arguments 
laid before them. It is such an honest and plain-spoken utterance of 
unpalatable truths as we are used to in England, but in what country 
of Europe except England and Italy could such language have pos- 
sibly been heard P Other countries, indeed, may from time to time 
hear similar ugly verities shouted across their borders by patriots 
compelled to shake from their feet the dust of a native soil whose 
climate has grown too hot for them; but where, save in Italy or 
England, could such language be publicly addressed to a general 
audience, and not only heard by them with deep attention and appro- 
bation, but reported expressly in extenso by the daily journals on 
account of the special weight justly attributed to it? Whatever be 
the wisdom or folly of the practice of washing dirty linen in publio, 
it is unquestionable that only free nations venture on doing it.. And 
perhaps if a orucial test of real freedom were sought, it might be 
found in this practice. 

It may be well, perhaps, as EE ES to the information 
which the Lecture itself will lay before the reader, to give some par- 
ticulars of what has actually been done, and is at present doing, in 
Italy in the matter of education. A few facts and figures will show 
that however deplorable the ignorance in Italy may actually be, it 
hes not been for want of thought or exertion on the part of the 
Government. 

Fram the first, indeed; the Italian Government perceived that the 
success of their revolution would depend on the intelligence of the 
many supporting what the intelligence of the few had already 
accomplished, and it treated education accordingly, from the begin- 
ning, as a question vitally affecting the national existence. A sufi- 
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cient proof of this is to be found in the date at which the subject 
was taken up by the now Government. In the first parliament of 
Upper Italy—that is, of united Piedmont and Lombardy, before any 
of the annexations had taken place—on the 15th December, 1859, 
Signor Casati, then Minister of Public Instruction, introduced the 
law which is known by his name, and still remains the fundamental 
law by which the primary education of the country is regulated. 
Supplementary enactmenta have since been passed, and especially 
that of January 10, 1865, which makes the institution of primary 
schools obligatory on all the communes of the kingdom. This latter 
law, it may be observed, in its preamble recognises the principle of 
obligatory instruction to the fullest extent, for it asserts the obligation 
of parents and guardians to send their children and wards to the 
schools thus instituted. But as it abstains from imposing any penal- 
ties upon those who neglect such obligation, it remains simply a 
declaration of the principle. Other modifications which have been 
introduced consist in the development of a very large system of 
secondary and technical instruction, as well as of normal schools, 
both male and female—no part of the subject with which we hare 
nothing to do on the present occasion, but which it would be unfair 
to pasa without saying that Prussia herself has hardly a more com- 
plete and efficient system of middle-class education—-and in the 
arrangement of the expenses. The latter are divided in certain 
proportions between the commune, which bears the largest 
share, the province, and the Government. The respective contri- 
butions will be seen in some statements which we shall shortly havo 
to make. 

A. few figures will exhibit still more strongly the sincerity and 
energy of the Government in its promotion both of primary and 
secondary education in’ the country. 

There exist no means of ascertaining the total number of schools 
in the peninsula previous to 1859, nor of course the number of pupils 
attending them. With regard to particular cities, however, the 
facts are known. It should be observed that when we speak of 
cities we mean the commune or local district in which such cities are 
situated, for it is upon the commune—that is, upon the municipality 
which administers the commune—that the responsibility of institut- 
ing and maintaining schools lies. These communes, however, as 
regards the larger towns, rarely extend beyond the city and suburbs ; 
and, indeed, as regards the largest cities, the latter often run over 
into neighbouring communes. 

Premising, then, that education received much more attention in 
the northern than in the central, and still more the southern 
portions of the peninsula, we proceed to ‘give some instances of the 
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comparative activity in this field, as shown by the expenditure at 
various periods. 

Beginning with the north, in 1848 the city of Turin was spending 
on education only 43,762 lire per annum. (The Italian lira, it is 
perhaps needless to remark, is of the same value as the French 
franc.) In 1866 it already spent annually 185,200 lire on the same ` 
object. At present it is spending half a million. 

The case of Milan is very similar, but with the difference that the 
municipality ofthis city has taken especial pride in the elegance and 
convenience of the buildings devoted to educational purposes. The ' 
erection of these, it must be understood, was subsequent to. the 
expulsion of the Austrians. 

Turning now to the south, we find that in 1860 Naples possessed 
only 42 schools, containing hardly 3,000 pupils. These schools were 
only in part governmental, and the teachers were all ecclesiastics, 
nominated—at the request of the syndic—by the archbishop. The 
total expenditure upon education at this date was 50,000 lire per 
annum. At present 111 schools are maintained, frequented by 17,000 
pupils (between children and adults), besides 16 infant schools, con- 
taining 2,000 infanta, and the expense amounts to more than 600,000 
lire per annum. 

Palermo, again, in 1860, possessed only two large public schools, 
one directed by the Jesuita, the other by another religious body. A 
few private schools supplemented these. Now between publio and 
private there are about 150 schools for elementary instruction open, 
attended by between 11,000 and 12,000 pupils (children and adulta). 
And the municipality alone spends annually 350, 000 lire upon their 
maintenance. 

With those examples before us, we shall be prepared for the com- 
parative view of the total expenditure of the country upon this head. 

The whole of the old Italian governments together (including 
Venice) spent upon instruction 8,000,000 lire annually. 


At present the Communes spend . . . o.. 21,792,991 lire. ` 
9 » the Government spends ^. . . . . 15,000,000 ,, 
n » the Provinoes spend . . soaa 8,222,251 ,, 
Total expenditure of the comtry . . 40,016,242 lire. 


A brief final word must be given to the author of the following 
pages. Bignor Oorrado Tommasi-Orudeli, Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy in the University of Palermo, besides enjoying a high 
reputation in his scientific capacity, is widely known and universally 
respected for the spirit and ability which he has constantly exhibited 
in regard to public objects. It is but little distinction, however 
honourable, in Italy, where there are few young or middle-aged men 
who have not made similar sacrifices, that he has once and again 
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given up his professional pursuits and prospects to fight for the 
independence of his country. But, like all the ablest of Garibaldi’s 
followers, while admiring the many noble qualities of that remarkable 
man, he has been unable to adopt his policy, and the present consti- 
tution of Italy has no more loyal nor enlightened supporter than 
Professor Tommasi. But Tommasi’s public appearances have been 
less in connection with general politics than with questions of prac- 
tical social progress, and there can be no doubt that this is the line 
which is best calculated to benefit the country. We sincerely believe 
that Professor Tommasi is doing good service in calling general 
attention, as he has done in this and other essays, to the sanitary 
condition of the Italian cities, the relations between the different 
social classes, the state of public education, and other similar sub- 
jects; and if his example help to raise a school of thinkers in Italy 
who will devote their exertions to the numerous social and economical 
problems which offer themselves for solution in that country, he will 
have done more for the nation than if he had opened to her the gates 
of Rome.] 


HE Italians, since their constitution as a nation, have been under- 
going the necessary but painful process of correcting their most 
cherished opinions on many subjecta regarding themselves, but espe- 
cially on that which, in fact, includes all of the idea which they had 
till lately entertained of their own intellectual and civil pre-eminence 
in Europe. Accustomed for centuries past to consider themselves 
first in their character as descendants of the Romans, next in that 
of heirs of our brilliant civil meteors of the middle ages—as a people 
privileged by Providence and nature—-we have preserved until lately 
the illusion of being extraordinarily rich, intelligent, and cultivated. 
Fooled by this hereditary illusion, to the harsh truths told us in 
1848 by Balbo, Durando, and Giusti, we preferred Gioberti’s fancy 
of an imaginary primacy of Italy among nations, and in the contem- 
plation of that poetical idea, endeavoured to disguise from ourselves 
a poverty which had endured for ages, and a civil and political 
insignificance which at the present day it is impossible any longer 
to dissemble. 

A shock, however, was given to our illusions during and after the 
revolution of that eventful year,.in the course of which many of us 
had the opportunity of knowing how serious were the ill effects 
produced by a provincial and servile manner of education of euch 
standing, and how frightfal an amount of superstition and ignorance 
our people exhibited. Some of our exiles, profiting by the experience 
of the past—by the comparison of our intellectual and economic 
conditions with those of other nations of Europe—and especially by 
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the practice of liberty in Piedmont—endeavoured, in the ten years 
between 1849 and 1859, to introduce more serious studies of the aivil 
condition of Italy, and to collect statistics upon the industry, wealth, 
and intellectual productions of the Italians. This attempt, neces: 
sarily imperfect, produced little effect on the minds of the majority. 
The greater part of the Italians maintained their romantio illusions 
_ a8 to the wealth and education of their country, as may clearly be 

seen from the conduct of the transitory governments of 1859 and 
1860, especially in regard to expenditure. Since 1860, however, 
when we first had the advantage of becoming acquainted with each 
other, and the more educated citizens of our country began to take a 
part in public affaira—but especially since the terrible lessons of 
modesty which we received in the war of 1866, and at the Universal 
Exhibition of 1867—-our disillusion has made great progress, and 
promises to become complete and general; and even those who have 
preserved the aristocratic vanity of race transmitted by our ancestors 
begin to understand that if we are noble, twice noble (possibly thrice, 
if we are to take into consideration the Italian civilization previous 
to the Romans), we are, anyhow, nobles in a lamentable condition of 
poverty and ignorance, i 

Our poverty does not require many proofs; the low condition of 
our industry, except m a few provinces of the north of Italy, isa 
painful fact which we all acknowledge. Italy has many of the needs 
of modern civilization, but to satisfy them, its own industry being 
unequal to the task, is obliged to purchase an enormous quantity of 
foreign products, while it sends abroad a very small quantity of 
real industrial products except agricultural. And even agriculture 
itself, the only great industry of the Italians, is not m a flourish- 
ing state. A sixth of our territory is not yet cultivated, and in 
many provinces the methods of agriculture still ‘in use are those 
which have been transmitted us by the Romans. The production of 
cereals is not sufficient even for our own consumption ; for in 1866 
the importation of cereals amongst us exoseded the exportation by 
5,000,000 of heotolitres. . 

If we compare the figures which represent the exportation of the 
products of our industry with those which represent the importa- 
tion of the foreign goods necessary to satisfy the wants of our 
country, we have, indeed, a subject. of painful reflection. Our total , 
commercial returns for 1866 have been represented by the following 


Lire, 
Commercial valne* of the goods. . s . 2 ew we 1,686,246,761 
Oficial value . s s we ee a 1,813,664,282 
* The commercial value is the value which the trader puts upon the goods which pass 
through the Oustom-house. The official value is that placed upon them by the Custom- 
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The total importation is given as follows :— 


Lhe. 
Gommercial value . . . a - ee et te es 917,267,605 
Official value . o ooo we a a 814,205,122 
While the total exportation is only :— 
Lire. 
Commercial value . . . . . +. a a ee a 667,949,146 
Official value ww we we ee 409,469,110 


So that the total importation exceeds the exportation by 37 per 
cent. in the commercial value, and by 63 per cent. in the official 
value of the goods. 

The difference is still greater when we compare the amounts of the 
special importation and exportation—that is, when from the total 
amount the value of the goods which only pass through Italy is 
subtracted; and when we consider only the figures which represent 
what we are capable of producing for the supply of the wants of 
other nations, und what we are compelled to obtain from them for 
the supply of our own. In fact, the special importation is repre- 
sented by :— 


Lire. 
Gommercial value . s 1. 1 ee ee ee ee 870,048,519 
Official value . . . soa ooa ek Lvs be oh 770,168,439 
While the special exportation amounts only to— 
Lire. 
Commercial value . s 2.) 1 ee ee ee 617,688,681 
Oficial value o a 1 ee 461,919,633 


The difference thus reaches 41 per cent. on the commercial value, 
and 69 per cent. on the official value; which means, in plain terms, 
that we, while spending a hundred, only gain fifty-nine by our 
foreign trade. 

On the point of our ignorance we are compelled to state still 
harsher truths, as is proved by the following table. From this 
we see that in 1866, after six years of liberty, and after all the 
efforts we had made to diffuse elementary education both among 
children and adults, out of 100 married couples we had 60 future 
fathers and 78 future mothers of families absolutely illiterate. 
Equally disgracaful resulta are afforded by the returns of the Italian 
marriages in 1867. We see, moreover, that in 1865, out of 100 
Italian recruits—the very flower of the nation—64 are unable to read 
and write. 


house itself.: |The former may be purely fantastical; the latter is an attempt to reach 
the real value. It should be observed that the Custom-house has no interest in asoar- 
taining the true value of goods for exportation; its valuation of imports is much more 
reliable. 
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UNABLE TO READ AND WRITE IN ITALY. 
Proportion ro wrunr 100. 








Of the Total |, od i 
Provnrass, Popalation m” | n 1808, in leet. in 1808 
Males. 1 Males. |F: Males, |F 
Piedmont. . . . . 49 66 30 59 28 58 31 
Lombardy 56 65 37 58 41 60 47 
ea te hs 83 78 45 83 42 64 48 
Tumany..... 73 83 1 15 51 76 65 
Vonetin . e. co] +. bs 85 
iT ee ee ae 76 85 87 84 64 82 88 
Marches 2. 2 ww 80 90 70 85 66 72 
Umbria . . a. 81 91 89 88 88 76 
Cam: 79 81 38 89 70 88 76 
Apalis ..... 84 93 82 04 83 95 80 
E tna se fox 2 88 96 76 89 74 89 80 
re} E s3 | s | o% | 95 | 77 | 95 | 80 
Basiliosta . . 85 97 83 96 87 98 82 
Berdinia . 2... . 87 95 Th 92 70 90 85 
Average of the whole | | ‘ 
72 84 60 78 60 79 64 











All the Italian provinces contribate in a notable proportion to this 
national scandal. . Less than the rest Piedmont, Liguria, and Lom- 
bardy, which provinces alone do ‘not reach in the amount of their 
recruits who cannot read and write the general average of the 
kingdom. In central Italy, and especially in the south, the excess 
over this average continues to increase. until it culminates in the 
island of Sardinia, which in 1865 reached the proportion of 86 
recruits in 100 unable to read and write. In correspondence with 
this difference in the degree of general education in the various 
parts of Italy, we find differences in the state of their industry and 
their commercial enterprise. Tha three compartments of north 
Italy in which education is more diffused than elsewhere, notoriously 
surpass all the rest in this respect, as was shown by their sudden 
occupation of the Florentine market in ’64, when the capital was 
transported to Florence, without ary possible resistance on the part 
of the tradesmen and merchants of Tuscany. 

In the pacific contests of modern civilisation those nations are 
. victorious amongst whom the average of education’ is highest, and 
who through this education can kesp up their industry, their arts, 
and general morality in proportion to those of other civilized nations. 
Neither the fact of being descended from glorious ancestors, nor 
that of having preceded the other nations of Europe in the revival 
of industry, arts, and sciences, are titles sufficient to avert the defeat. 
The having been is not enough ; it is necessary to be, and this cannot 
be attained at the present day except on the condition of a very high 
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average of general education, which prevents industry and the arts 
from becoming stagnant, and the material, moral, and intellectual 
needs of a people from being confined to a very limited circle. What 
happened on a small scale in the Florentine market, where the 
inhabitants of those Italian provinces which surpass the rest in the 
degree of their intellectual cultivation acquired an irresistible pre- 
ponderance over the Tuscan commerce, occurs on a large scale in the 
Italian marketa, in which, as regards an infinite number of trades, 
we cannot sustain a competition with the other nations of Europe; 
and when we compare the state of our general education with that 
of some of these nations with which we have our chief commercial 
relations, we seize, if not the only cause, at least one of the principal 
causes of our inferiority. 
For the truth of this we may appeal to the following table :— 


MARRIED PERSONS WHO OANNOT READ AND WRITE. 
Propoxtion To Bymny 100. 





Males. „Females. Total. 
Italy (1868). . . 2. oo 80 sa 18 e 69 
France (1864) . . saoao’ 28 4 346 
Great Britain and Ireland 22 . 81. 26-6 
Prussia (1864-65)— Recruits. 
Pomm. . 2 2 2 ee ew wp we 1690 
Promia . 1 ew we ew te 16°54 
Ag? SS fo), Joc Ae . 3:78 
Pomerania. . s. soe a e eee 147 
Provinces of the Rhine . 1:13 
Westphatia . . 2. 2 we ee ee 103 
Brandenburg (without Berlim) -96 
Baxony. . 2. ee eo ew ow “49 
City of Berlin. 2. e 1 2 ee ee 0:00 
otal cs 2 cies Go ie: M8 weg 5:28 
Italy (1865) . a ww ee ee ‘e 64:00 


Only lately the Minister of War in Saxony announced in the 
Saxon Chamber, that in the conscription of 1868 there had been 
found, by an extraordinary accident, two recruits unable to read. 
He declared that he would not mention their names, in order not to 
expose to opprobrium these unfortunate youths, and their families’ 
guilt towards their country of not having supplied the necessary 
intellectual nourishment to their sons. What would an Italian 
Minister of War have to say, who at every conscription finds at 
least 35,000 such illiterate reoruite ! 

The following table exhibits the relative attendance at school, in 
the countries mentioned, in proportion to every 10,000 inhabit- 
ants :— 


In Promia. eso ew ee eo.. 1,5629 
England ee o ° ° e.» - 1,400 
Holland . . . . . 1,280 


VoL, XI. og 


2 
J 
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To Franoe o e te e oaa y a ae 1,160 
Belgmm . sso saro ee ee 1,140 
Aasi e 2 0 ee ee we 830 
Spain .. 620 
Italy. . > 500 
Tosa s e a e a SS na ee a a 150 


So that.we have below us, in point of fact, only: Russia. This does 
not look much like Gioberti’s primacy of Italy among nations! 

In the intellectual commerce: which we have with other nations — 
we find the same difference to our disadvantage. We: contribute 
very little to the literary and scientific progrese of the: civilized 
world, Our language, which was at one time fashionable in Europe, 
is now for, the most part unknown to foreign men of science. . We 
have in the scientific world of Europe the reputation of. producing 
little, and, in that little, of losing ourselves in useless. repetitions, and 
academic vanities. 

And this reputation is in.great part deserved. Though in 1 all ages, 

. and even in this, we have had and have names illustrious in the 
arts and sciences, still -thoy are-rart nantes in gurgite casto—stara 
shining upon‘a very dark'sky. In ‘the midst of a people two-thirds 
of whom cannot read, and of which the remaining third reads little, 
and has been brought up in the idea of having, by special grace of 
heaven, spontaneous knowledge (sciensa -infusa), the lot of scientific 
and literary men is nòt ons of the most enviable. Neither self-love 
nor interest can stimulate them, to great and serious labours, because 
the public, capable of judging and appreciating the value and beauty 
of serious works, is very limited; and still more limited the publio 
that buys them. Henog it results that they who, perhaps, at the 
commencement of their career were animated by the sacred fire of 
the search for truth and beauty, by degrees become discouraged, and. 
accustom themselves to be satisfied with the mediocrity, which, if 
not a golden mean, sufficiently gratifies the natural desire to reach 
‘the termination of life in a manner which, if not scientifically-honour: 
able, still is profitable, and locally respected. Indeed, amidst such 
a mass of ignorance as that by which we are surrounded, it costs 
little to obtain a considerable name. In many cities of Italy we find 
scientific reputations well established ‘in the locality, the origin of 
which, if'to be discovered at all, is aften to be traced to some pamph- 
let or essay written in youth, and for the most part containing 
nothing either new or important. With this small supply of’ intel- 
lectual furniture and plenty of tact, in the midst of people who 
either do not read’ at all, or read little and careleasly, men have 


a ry 


The fact is, that im places woro education is little-diffused, even ` 
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without deliberate intention everything tends to become stagnant, 
because the priesta of intelligence are without that natural stimulus 
to exertion which is to be found in the difficulty of satisfying a 
numerous and intelligent public. Where, on the contrary, instruc- 
tion is largely diffused, those who desire to stand at the head of the 
intellectual movement of the country are obliged to keep awake to 
the needs of the time; they cannot afford to repose upon the laurels 
already gained, for, if they do, they run the risk of being overtaken 
and submerged by the ever-increasing wave of an adyancing civiliza- 
tion; while, on the other hand, they are invited to exertion by the 
honours which are rendered to them, and by the profits which they 
receive from their labour. Indeed, the human mind, when once 
accustomed to a vigorous intellectual and moral diet, cannot stop 
short in the way of advancement. And accordingly we see that the 
nations in which instruction is most diffused are the most exacting 
in point of intellectual productions, while they are the most grateful 
at the same time to whoever can supply a want which becomes 
imperious in proportion as it is accustomed to gratification. 

Intellectual labour in the midst of the flood of moral civilization 
cannot remain solitary without running risk of becoming barren, or of 
losing itself in fanciful and idle speculations. Modern civilizition is 
essentially practical, and tends to the benefit of the larger number. In 
order that the productions of the intellect may become effectual to the 
glory and greatness of the nation, it is necessary they should be dis- 
cussed and analyzed. by a real public, not by sects of privileged persons 
or societies for mutual admiration, like those which in such numbers 
infest many cities of Italy, and to which we owe this vain and miser- 
able mediocrity in the midst of which we have hitherto lived. Thanks 
to the special genius of the Italian race, the fine arts have not 
hitherto fallen to so low a condition as trade, literature, and science. 
Indeed, among our few trades, those which preserve a real superiority 
are those which involve some artistic element; but the ancient 
primacy of Italy exists no longer—unleas perhaps in soulpture—and 
will not return till the fine arts obtain among us their only natural 
protection—that of a whole nation in which a largely-diffused culture 
has produced, with the prosperity of trade, that wealth which is the 
necessary condition of any general development of the æsthetio tastes. 

The point, however, in which the deplorable state of our national 
cultivation is most painfal, because it constitutes a real public danger, 
is its influence upon the actual political life of Italy. 

We are free, and liberty is for us the sine gud son of national 
existence. To be free, however, signifies to do our own work for 
ourselves, and to accustom ourselves to the idea that the doing this 
is not only a right, but also a duty for every citizen. For this there 

002 
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is required a new political and moral education for all the Italians, 
habituated up to a few years baok to live an effeminate, limited, and 
servile life. .The indispensable base of this education is a greater 
diffusion of elementary instruction, for this alone can accomplish the 
civilising of that great army of illiterate barbarians which lives in , 
the midst of us. Though to the wonder of all, and of ourselves 
especially, Italy has supported the experiment of political and 
administrative libesty in a manner almost miraculous, stil we 
cannot view with indifference the danger in which we are placed 
by having the great majority of our citizens entirely uneducated. And 
that so much the more that Italy is the lists in which is now being 
fought the décisive contest between the past and future of Europe: 
Rome is the centre of European reaction; from this centre the most 
banefal influences, and those most injurious to the exercise of our 
publio libertiea, are spread throughout the whole of Italy. There 
stands our principal enemy, whom we can effectually and with 
dignity oppose with only one weapon, the civil and political liberty 
which we have inaugurated in Italy. Unfortunately among us the 
use of this weapon is known only to a very small number of elect. 
The yast majority of the nation is utterly ignorant of it. The future 
of this great war which we have been fighting in Italy for the last 
eight years. has, up to this time, rested entirely on the moral pres- 
tige and energy of those few leaders, while the principal hope of our 
enemy is precisely that of producing a mutiny against its own 
captains on the part.of the ignorant and superstitious crowds of 
sepoys which we are dragging after us in this moral warfare. Of 
this hope we can only deprive him by civilixmg this brave but 
ignorant and prejudiced host, and teaching them to use intelligently 
that sacred arm of liberty in which only their safety and ours resides. 
And this means, in other words, by communicating to them that 
instruction which shall be the foundation of a moral and civil educa- 
tion of our people, entirely opposed to that received up to this time 
for so long a course of ages. From 1860 the best citizens of all the 
liberal parties have shown themselves deeply convinced of this 
supreme necessity. The Government, the provinces, the municipali- 
ties have from that date made many and laudable efforta to give 
active assistance to the greatest possible diffusion of instruotion: 
To say nothing of the secondary literary and technical educational 
institutions, we had already in Italy at the end of 1864, 31,675 
primary schools, between public and private, with: 49,246 teachers. 
In these schools 1,681,206 pupils of both sexes, of whom 1,427,068 
were children, while 254,233 were adults, received the first elements of 
instruction. In the army also, on an average, from 85,000 to 90,000 
young soldiers, the flower of the nation, frequent the regimental 
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schools, so that every year there issues from the army in absolute 
discharge an immense number of young men who, besides a noble, 
moral, and patriotic education, have received in the army a tolerable 
degree of intellectual instruction. Thus our soldiers returning to 
their homes become real missionaries of civilization and of patriotism, 
as any one may easily convince himself who has the opportunity of 
observing what is passing in the country districts, and especially in 
the southern provinces at the present moment. Much then has 
been done; but still far too little in proportion te the need. In 
spite of all the exertions of the Government many communes are 
still without schoola—a great many which have them for males are 
without girls’ schools—more than 2,000,000 children from the age of 
six to fourteen do not yet receive any instruction. To analyze the 
causes of this low state in which primary instruction is still found 
in Italy would ocoupy us too long—the negligence of municipalities, 
the obstacles opposed to the diffusion of instruction by reactionary 
passions, the wearisome and mechanical methods of teaching, the 
defective ability of many improvised teachers, the unworthy manner 
in which they are treated by certain municipal administrations, the 
disgusting localities assigned for school-rooms in some communes, are 
amongst the principal of these causes. But beyond every other is 
the indifference on one hand, and aversion on the other, proceeding 
from the most inveterate prejudices of our populations, especially as 
regards the instruction of girls. The rigorous application of the 
Casati law upon primary instruction, and the superior quality of the 
teachera issuing every year from the normal schools, will remedy 
many of the above-mentioned inconveniences, but will never succeed 
in eradicating those two principal causes of this deplorable state of 
things. The moral pressure of the scholastic and communal autho- 
rities upon recalcitrant parents recommended by the Casati law may 
produce, and has produced good effects, where the civil sense of the 
populations is sufficient to make them understand the supreme social 
neceasity of the diffusion of elementary instruction. But the efficacy 
of this means would be very small in the greater part of the Italian 
communes, and almost nil in the great agglomeration of citizens, 
and in the communes stretching over a large extent of ground. 
Meantime, the wound of ignorance which we have to cure in Italy is 
too large and festering for us to lose time in curing it with means 
whose action is so slow: recourse must therefore be had to heroio 
means if we wish to preserve from the dangers which menace them 
the prosperity and the actual political life of our country. 

It ts therefore necessary to adopt and apply in Italy the principle of . 
obligatory instruction ; only, however, for poor children. 

Hence, also, to inflict a penalty on the fathers and guardians who 
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réfuse to supply primary instruction to their children or wards; and, 
secondly, to determine by law the duration af time for which alsidren 
must receive this instruction. 

-Among the numerous objections offered to the adoption of this 
principle, we confine ourselves to the most serious of all—to that, 
namely, of the individual. liberty which is supposed to be violated by 
the application of the principle in question. This objection—to 
which, were it well founded, we should attach the utmost possible 
importance—is,ein our opinion, not valid. The union of men in ` 
society is founded upon, or at least involyes a compact, in virtue of 
which each of the contracting parties sacrifices a portion of his own 
individual liberty to the security and prosperity of all. Ifthe future 
security and prosperity of minors are compromised by the ignorance 
or prejudices of their fathers or guardians, society has the right of 
interfering in the common interest of all, and of itself protecting | 
them, not limiting thereby the personal liberty of those who exercise 
the paternal right, though limiting their liberty to injure, through 
ignorance or malice, the minors confided to their charge. 

The father is not purely and simply the -proprieter of the son, as 
it.was held in other times. In the whole civilized world the oblige- 
tion of parents and guardians to maintain, educate, and instruct their 
children and wards has been recognised, and it has been also recog- 
nised by the Italian, civil code. 

Society constantly exerta ita right to proceed against parents who 
maltreat their children or deny them necessary sustenance. Why 
should it not exercise the same right also against the fathers who 
deny their children intellectual aliment, at least so much as is 
indispensable to prevent the extinction of those intellectual capacities 
which they possess, and which it is the interest of society to preserve 
and render profitable to the general body? Nay, this right becomes 
for the State, which represents society, a duty, when the paternal 
` authority in the great majority of the nation is exercised by ignorant 
persons incapable of reading the first article of the constitution, much 
more of understanding, on its own account, the righta and duties of 
the citizen in a free and civilized country, and most of all incapable 
of directing the education of their children, so that the latter may 
come to understand those rights and duties for themselves. Such is 
the case of Italy; and it is in Italy especially that it is important. to 
possess the security of obligatory elementary instruction, in order to 
oreate a solid base to a new intellectual, industrial, and political life 
of the country. The principle of obligatory instruction was promul- 
gated in Italy as the special foundation of an association for the 
development of constitutional rights, inaugurated by some of us at 
Florence, in the May of 1864. But it attracted no attention, because 
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the passions excited by the transference of the capital, by our 
financial crisis, and by the unfortunate war of 1866, occupied the 
mind of the publio, and prevented its serious discussion. At present, 
however, after the misfortunes which we have undergone; after 
having acquired the full consciousness of our civil mediocrity; and, 
above all, after having seen a European power—namely, Prussia— 
after a retirement of fifty years, suddenly manifesting so great a 
military and civil superiority; and after recognising this as an effect 
of the constant application of the great principle of obligatory 
instruction, this question has made great progrees amongst us ; 
not only amongst us, but also in France, in Southern Germany, and 
in England, tho classic land of individual liberty. Lately, in the 
sitting of the English House of Lords of the 25th of February, the 
Duke of Argyll maintained, in an eloquent discourse, the necessity 
of adopting obligatory elementary instruction in the whole of the 
United Kingdom. A considerable portion of the liberal English 
press has strongly supported his proposal, and there is no doubt that 
it, as all really liberal proposals, will triumph in England over all 
opposition, although England must feel the necessity infinitely less 
than we. In Italy the conviction of this supreme necessity, besides 
spreading among the publio, begins also to penetrate the Government. 
In the last Report of the Minister of Public Instruction upon the 
state of elementary education in the northern and southern provinces 
of Italy, the same deficiencies which we have above indicated are 
proved, and the same remedies which we have suggested are pro- 
posed in addition to the existing laws. The intention is also mani- 
fested to extend the power of the law over the parents or guardians 
who refuse to give elementary instruction to their children and wards. 
Almost cotemporarily there was presented in the Italian parliament 
a petition signed by 5,654 elementary teachers, male and female. 
preceded by an eloquent report of Professor Domenico Gagliolo, of 
Turin, in which it is demanded that the instruotion of children be 
declared obligatory in Italy, at least until twelve years of age. Now, 
therefore, this grave question enters at last in Italy upon its legal 
phase, and now is really the time for exerting ourselves in earnest 
to secure its triumph. We mean to do so with all our strength. 
Nor, however often we may be defeated, shall we lose that confidence 
of final victory which is inspired by the goodness and justice of our 
cause. 
Corzapo Tonratast-ORUDELL. 





MORAL PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY, 


(ABTIN moral philosophy has been singularly unprogressive 
, since the days of Butler. Even the system of that philosopher 
did not owe ita origin to a deliberate attempt to investigate the rela- 

tion of man’s moral and spiritual nature to the great truths of the 
Ohristian revelation. On the contrary, it was elaborated partially 
and unsystematically in his efforts to combat the sceptical principles 
of the eighteenth century. It therefore overlooks, or only partially 
treats, of some of the great truths of fae Ohristian revelation, and 
does not attempt to deal with them ara whole. Still less does it 
attempt to take a philosophic view of those parts of Ohristianity 
which are peculiar to itself, and distinguish it from every other mode 
of moral and spiritual teaching. During the present century moral 
philosophy has formed an important portion of the studies of the 
University of Oxford ; but she has made no additions to the science. 
Her manuals are still Aristotle and Butler, although of late years the 
study of the latter has greatly diminished, and the partial light 
which he has thrown on Ohristian ethics has been superseded ih 
favour of writers who have certainly not addicted themselves to the 
study of the peculiar features of the moral teaching of our Lord or 
his Apostles. A great work, embracing the whole range of Christian 
moral philosophy, remains yet to be written. Its effectual handling 
will inflict a dangerous wound on modern infidelity. Among persons 
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who profeasedly handle these subjects great misapprehensions prevail 
as to the relation of Ohristianity to the moral and intellectual nature 
of man. 

Every fresh form of unbelief reiterates the objection that Ohris- 
tianity has made no new discoveries in morality; or, at any rate, 
that they are so inconsiderable as to render it ridiculous to suppose 
that a divine revelation was necessary for their communication. 
Mr. Mill has gone so far as to state his belief that Ohristian ethics 
are imperfect. The state of our moral philosophy is in a great degree 
responsible for these objections having even the appearance of plausi- 
bility. It would have been impossible to maintain them, unless we 
had been allowed to remain in ignorance of the relation in which the 
great truths of Obristianity stand to our moral and spiritual being. 
The object of this paper is not to elaborate the moral philosophy of 
Christianity, but to draw attention to the unsatisfactory state of our 
present system, contemplated from a Ohristian point of view. 

If Christianity is a divine revelation, it is hardly possible to conceive 
of a worthier object for the exercise of the human intellect than a 
careful examination of the relation in which its truths stand to the 
moral and spiritual nature of man. Previous systems of moral phi- 
logophy had clearly pointed out where the wants of human nature 
lay. Do they fully satisfy those wants? Is the assertion -true that 
neither our Lord nor his Apostles have made any additions to our 
stock of moral truths, or to our power of enforcing them? If this is 
not true, let the philosophy of Ohristianity be set forth in so clear 
and distinct a form as to make it disgraceful for well-informed men 
to be guilty of reiterating such objections. At present our best 
systematic treatise on this subject was written more than two thousand 
years ago by a heathen philosopher. 

We are fully sensible of the desirableneas of supplementing a great 
system of Christian moral philosophy by one elaborated quite inde- 
pendently of the influences of divine revelation. Nothing is more 
satisfactory than to be able to show that the truths taught by Chris- 
tianity fully correspond with the deepest researches which the wisest 
and the best of men have been able to institute into the moral 
nature of man. But we want more than this—viz., a demonstration 
of the suitablenees of the discoveries of revelation to satisfy the 
entire aspirations of the moral and spiritual nature of man. 

It is impossible to say that the collective writings of Butler pre- 
sent us with a complete system of the philosophy of Christianity. 
They were not designed todo so. The utmost which can be said 
is, that they contain hints for the construction of such a system. 
In his writings Christianity occupies the place of one who is claiming 
toleration rather than of one who is asserting its inherent right to 
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be the conqueror of the world. Owing to their peculiar standing- 
point in-relation to infidelity, their aspect is rather negative than 
positive; consequently, many of the features of divine revelation 
which exert a most powerful influence over our moral being have 
received from him little or no treatment. The most oursory 
reader of the New Testament is aware that the principle of faith is 
viewed by our Lord and his Apostles as the most mighty influence 
which can be brought to act on the spiritual and moral world. But 
although the pfinciple itself is recognised, yet ita supreme impor- 
tance as the foundation of Christian ethics is nowhere developed in 
his philosophy. 

The question, therefore, that lies before us for solution is, what is 
it which constitutes the difference between Christianity and every other 
system of moral teaching which preceded it? Is it a fact that it has 
thrown a great illumination on man’s moral and spiritual condition P 
Doss it not represent its Ohrist as the central power in the mora].and 
spiritual world? If it justly makes these claims, we ought to 
recognise them and assign them a proper place in our philosophy. 
If Christianity has impartéd no additional moral and spiritual power 
to man, its claim to be considered a divine revelation must be 
abandoned. 

We must endeavour to ascertain the nature of the influence which 
our Lord designed to -exercise on man. To effect this we must 
examine what was the basis on which moral obligation had been 
made to rest by moral teachers previously to the advent. What did 
philosophy succeed in accomplishing? We will pat in the ethics 
of Aristotle, the highest culmination of philosophical effort, as the 
best answer to that question. 

Ancient philosophers viewed moral philosophy as a branch of 
politics. Toa certain extent they were right in this view. They had 
no other objective standard of obligation. A well-constituted state 
formed the only educator through whose agency the philosopher 
saw even a chance-of training mankind in virtue. Ancient morality 
was ignorant of the idea of duty in the sense in which Ohristianity 
has brought it to bear on the mind of man. Its idea of duty was 
twofold :—¥irst, a subjective one, which was measured by the obliga- 
tions which a man owed to himself. Secondly, an objective one, 
measured by the obligations which he owed as a member of, political 
society. Beyond these he pesseased no standard. The ancient 
religions were incapable of bringing any sense of moral obligation 
to bear on the human mind. All of them were poetical, and the 
aspect of their deities was such that no improvement in morality 
could come from making them the subjects of imitation. To enable 
religion to strengthen the moral power by the creation of a real sense 
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of duty, God must be clearly apprehended as the Great Moral 
Governor of the universe; and man’s relationship to Him must be 
clearly felt. The lack of moral power which was inherent in the 
ancient religions was not supplied by any discoveries of the philoso- 
phers ; their deity was either an impersonal one, or one purely intel- 
lectual The moralist was, therefore, forced to look on political 
institutions, and a course of training under their influence, as the 
only power on which he could rely to enforce the sanctions of 
morality. From them alone could he deduce theenature of moral 
obligation. Uncertain about the neture of God, how was it possible 
that he could enforce morality by appealing to his character, his 
will, or the relation in which man stood to Him P 

But while the philosopher contemplated moral philosophy os a 
branch of politics, the imperfection of all existing political institu- 
tions rendered it neceasary that he should find a less fluctuating 
basis than opinion as the measure of obligation. He, therefore, 
attempted to determine the nature of morality by investigating what 
is the true end of human existence. This he determined to be happi- . 
noas. The question then arose, in what does true happiness consist P 
If this could be ascertained, it was possible that it might become the 
foundation on which to erect a moral law. Another mode of arriving 
at the same conclusion was by inquiring to what end do the various 
faculties of man point, each in their due subordination. This involved 
considerations of considerable difficulty. 

Toking their ethical treatises as our basis, we are justified in assum- 
ing that the philosophers had determined that true happiness consisted 
in the best posaible exercise of man’s highest functions; and on this 
principle they had evolved a general code of ethical duties more or 
less perfect. This code, however, presenta us with several striking 
defects; and, on the confession of its authors, it was devoid of 
sanctions sufficiently powerful to act on the mass of mankind. The 
desire of happiness, though universal, is only one out of many 
forces by which man is impelled; and in the contest for the mastery, 
those other forces generally exert a preponderating strength. Such 
a principle of duty, therefore, being wholly devoid of a religious 
basis, was necessarily weak. The very conception of duties which a 
man owed to himself implies an absence of all binding power. Such 
a conception of duty can never elevate itself to that of disinterested 
virtue. Self becomes both debtor and oreditor; self-love has to 
onforce obligation against the overwhelming impulses of passions, all 
of which terminate in self-gratification. It was on the basis of man’s 
position as a member of political society that the practice of disin- 
terested virtue could alone bemade to rest. But how was the reality 
of the duty to be demonstrated? How was the obligation of self- 
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sacrifice to be proved? If demonstrated, how was a moral force to 
be imparted to it of sufficient strength to enable it to struggle suo- 
cessfully against the power of the feelings and affections, which 
terminated in self? 

The philosopher endeavoured to strengthen his position from con- 
siderations derived from the moral beauty of virtue. But on men of 
imperfect morality these were comparatively week; they freely 
confessed that such a consideration was only fit to act on select 
minds. On the masses it was powerless, 

Unable, therefore, to deduce a sense of duty from the relation of 
man to a personal Oreator, heathen morality could furnish no other 
source of moral power than the relationship of man to man as 
a member of a political society. It, therefore, never could elevate 
itself to a sense of responsibility. To whom was man responsible P 
Except in his political relations, he was so only to himself. Accord- 
ingly, the philosopher never succeeded in evolving a nearer approach 
to the idea of duty than that of the moral beauty of a virtuous action. 
Where could he find it, if he was destitute of the conception of a 
personal God, who was the moral Governor of the universe and the 
Oreator of man? He had no other weapon with which to combat 
the violence of the passions. But the question by what power could 
the vicious, or the imperfect, be made virtuous, forced itself on his 
consideration. The only real force which his principles of political 
philosophy supplied him with was that of habitaation. 

This principle is one of the mightiest in human nature. Through 
its influences men have slowly become what they are. In a great 
degree our existing modes of thinking, of acting, and our whole moral 
environment have grown up under the power of habit. But habitua- 
tion, from its very nature, is powerless to grapple with a state of 
moral evil and corruption. Its operation must be-alow ; for very 


gradual change is one which is implied in the very conception of a , 


habit. To enable it to struggle against a state of corruption, it 
requires a vantage-ground from which to commence its operations. 
If a bad or an imperfect man is to be made good by habituation, the 
means must be provided for coercing the vehemence of passion, while 
his moral character passes through a succession of slow stages of im- 
provement. In «word, it is necessary that he should possess a certain 
amount of goodness before the principle of habituation can exert any 
salutary influence in his reformation. It can act on an unformed 
character with comparative ease; but how can it be brought to bear 
on one where the evil appetites are predominant, and the power 
of self-restraint has been weakened or destroyed? Ancient philo- 
sophy, therefore, rightly viewed an advanced stage of moral corruption 
as one lying beyond its power to remedy. What had it to preach 
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to the morally corrupt? The beauty of disinterested virtue, which 
such characters were unable to discern, or the cold considerations of 
prudence, which were easily overborne by passion. How was a new 
power to be created capable of appreciating them? The only answer 
which she had to give was through the principle of habituation. 
But how was this principle, at once slow in its operations, and which 
involved a gradual course of training, to be called into action P 
While the seeds of virtue were germinating, they were in danger of 
being choked by the full-grown weeds of vice. Thg moralist, there- 
fore, did not hesitate to confess that he could only benefit those who 
had a strong natural tendency to virtne. He was compelled to leave 
the great masses of mankind in their corruption. He laboured to 
hide his weakness from himself by imagining an ideal state, the 
institution of which should habituate its citizens to virtue. But he 
was unable to create the material to make his ideal state an existin 

fact. ; : 

Hence it is that in the speculations of the ancient philosopher, 
ethics assumed the form of a department of politics. It was evident 
to him, that under the ordinary forms of society, and with the forces 
at his command, no fresh influence for good could be exerted; 
because they had been the instrumentality through which evil had 
been generated. The philosopher therefore saw that the only mode 
in which the single moral force with which he was acquainted could 
have fair play was by creating an entirely fresh set of conditions, 
under which men might be trained to virtue from their earliest 
infancy. These conditions involved no inconsiderable subversion of 
the existing order of society. 

In his hands the ideal state never went beyond a speculation, 
or attained the dignity of a fact. While they all attempted 
to delineate one, it never ocourred to any of them to endeavour 
to erect a Ohurch. With the exception of the Pythagoreans, and 
perhaps an unsuccessful attempt of Plato to convert the tyrant 
Dionysius, they never attempted to create a political organiza- . 
tion. Human nature would not bear their nostrums. No one 
teacher of ancient morals succeeded in inspiring his disciples with 
the faith necessary for becoming missionaries. It was reserved 
for the Founder of Ohristianity, in his solitary dignity, to give utter- 
ance to the words, “ Go ye into all the earth, and make disciples of 
all nations.” He had already laid the foundation of the kingdom of 
heaven in his person ; and these words brought together the materials 
necessary for the erection of the spiritual building. 

While philosophy had attained a general view of what constituted 
a virtuous and vicious course of action, ita delineations of actual 
morality were tinged by the political aspect in which it was com- 
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pelled to contemplate it. This led it to extol the heroic, and to dis- 
parage, if not to deny, the existence of the himbler virtues. 

Ancient moralists had also sucoeeded in analyzing the nature of 
these influences which cause men to succumb to the power of tempta- 
tion. This has been most ably done by Aristotle, though the relation 
of his philosophy to the entire system of ancient thought renders it 
necessary that his analysis should be translated into ita modern 
equivalents before it can be made the basis of a living Christian 
philosophy. But even his analysis reveals to us the weakness of 
philosophy as a teacher of morals. While the whole process of 
deterioration is laid bare, the philosopher is unable to supply any 
effectual power by which the force of temptation can be overcome. 
Still leas has his analysis recognised anything analogous to the great 
announcements of the Christian revelation. 

-Nowhere is the impotence of ancient philosophy more strikingly 
displayed than in her attempta to analyze the principles which 
connect man’s moral and intellectual nature.. She has nowhere at-' 
tempted to point out the relation in which the various principles which 
constitute our rationality stand to our spiritual and moral being. 
‘Fhe utmost which is attempted in the ethics is an imperfect analysis 
of the principles of the understanding, of our intuitions, and those 
of practical wisdom connected with tham. Aristotle had nothing to 
propound as to the connection of out rational and moral powers ; still 
leas did he conceive of the former as the fountain of the latter. It 
seems not to have occurred to any ancient philosopher, that the moral 
resurrection of man must be laid in the recesses of his spiritual being. 

Such is the general aspect of ancient morality. We must now. 
inquire what is the nature of Ohristian teaching on this subject; 
and what are the additions which Christianity has made to our 
moral knowledge. Taking the subject generally, the point for our 
consideration is, what was the work which our Lord proposed to 
effect in the moral and spiritual world, and what is it which pre- 

. eminently distinguishes Him from all other teachers of morality P 

To the latter question we can return an unhesitating answer, that 
the most distinguishing feature of our Lord’s teaching was his great 
doctrine of faith; and that his great act was the creation of the 
Ohbristian Church. We do not assert that faith was unknown before 
our Lord, but that He was the firat of teachers who conceived of it 
and used it as the great power by which alone man’s moral and 
spiritual regeneration could be effected. 

All inquiries into the principles af morality divide themselves into 
two portions. First, the determination of the nature. of the moral 
law itself. Secondly, the providing a power which is able to impart 
to-the moral law, when known, such vital force as to enshrine it as 
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the dominant power in the human heart. The former of these can 
be ascertained, with more or less accuracy, on independent grounds 
of moral obligation. The latter it is the pre-eminent glory of 
Christianity to have discovered. 

With respect to his actual teaching, there is one feature of 
morality, as taught by our Lord, which standsin marked contrast 
with that of all others who have preceded Him, viz., the high place 
which He has assigned in his ethics to the humbler virtues, and his 
comparative disparagement of the heroic ones. Our space will not 
allow us fully to discuss the grounds of this distinction; but the 
origin of it is plain. Our Lord based virtue on the moral nature of 
man in relation to the obligations which unite man to man, and man 
to God; whereas the political aspect of ancient morality compelled 
the philosophers unduly to estimate the heroic ones. The fact is 
beyond dispute that our Lord’s teaching reverses the order of the 
virtues, and assigns to the milder and the more unobtrusive ones the 
highest place in his spiritual. temple; whereas the philosophers 
unanimously pursued the contrary course. Their successors have 
generally been of opinion that our Lord was right in thus.revolu- 
tionizing morality. 

The only moral power. with which philosophy was acquainted, 
beside the principle of habituation, was some modification of what 
we now designate conscience. But the precise form of conscience, as 
it is- conceived of by Christianity, is not to be found in the Greek 
philosophers. Their views of its character are both low and imper- 
fect. But while man possesses a moral nature it is certain to make 
its appearance, in some form, in every system of morals. Conscience, 
as enforced by Christian teaching, is inseparable from a perception 
of man’s relation to a personal God, and directly derived from it. In 
the philosophers we meet with it, in a modified form, in the conception 
of right reason, or the fitting, the right, the morally beautiful, or the 
true. But a conscience which advanced into no higher regions 
was impotent against the mighty struggles of the appetites and the 
passions. 

We will now briefly glance at the view which Ohristianity takes 
of morality itself. What is the Christian idea of holiness P Wherein 
does it consist P 

Morality may be viewed under different aspects; and the same 
precepts may be evolved from each separate principle on which it is 
based. First, we may contemplate morality as deducible from the 
principles of enlightened self-love, or the desire of man to realize his 
own happiness in its highest form. 

To evolve a system of morality on this principle it is neces- 
sary that the intellect should be able to determine in what our 
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highest happiness consists. Such an inquiry is a purely intellectual 
one, If morality is viewed as that course of action best suited to 
realize our happiness, it is evident that the whole of our conceptions 
of what constitutes the moral law must be regulated by the views 
taken by the intellect as to what is the amount of gratification of our 
different affections, appetites, and passions which will, on the whole;. ` 
best realize that end. But, although a moral law may be erected on 
this foundation, it is hardly correct to say that it involves any real 
principle of moral obligation ; because it is based only on self, which 
becomes at the game time the person to whom, and from whom, the 
obligation is due. Still the morality may be of an elevated standard ; 
for the intellect may clearly comprehend that the constitution of 
the order of the universe is such that our greatest happiness is 
realized by a suitable exercise of the benevolent affections, as well as 
those which more immediately point to selfish gratification. Oon- 
templated in this point of view, morality would be self-love, regulated 
by knowledge, and the moral law would result from the enlightened 
decisions of the understanding. 

. Belf-love is one of the essential principles of human nature, and 
our Lord has not disdained to enlist it in the service of holiness, 
while He is careful not to erect his morality on it as a foundation. 
Ohristianity embraces within its wide catholicity everything which 
is genuine in man. Our Lord has therefore assigned to this principle 
a suitable place in his moral teaching. But the great foundation on 
which He has erected Ohristian morality is by concentrating the force 
of religion on the sense of duty. 

Philosophy had been compelled to deduce the moral law from the 
subjective state of the mind, or from the relations of man to society. 
Its views of its extent and efficacy were therefore necessarily limited. 
by its intellectual power of investigating these relations. The highest 
conception known to the Greek philosophy was that of the morally 
beautiful. This it endeavoured to strengthen by considerations 
derived from the relation in which the individual stood to the state. 
These exercised a modifying influence on a morality which was con- 
feesedly founded on the desire of happiness.’ Under its influence 
self-sacrifice was, in a strict sanse of the word, impossible. The 
moral beauty of virtue, and the political aspect of morality, formed 
the two great redeeming features in ancient ethios. 

These imperfect bases on which philosophy was able to erect a moral 
law, Christianity has carried out to perfection. It has enunciated in 
the highest form the idea of duty. It has deduced á moral law from 
the relations in which man stands to man, and shown its reasonable 
character. But it has gune further, and enlarged and enforced it by 
bringing to bear on the mind a distinct conception of the relation in 
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which man stands to God. Philosophy had caught imperfect glimpses 
that it was-reasonable that man should do to another as he would 
wish to be done by. Our Lord announced this precept as an objectivo 
rule, which embodies the universal principle of morality, viewed in 
- its social and political aspect. 

But the idea of what is reasonable between man and man, though 
a great advance upon the ancient notions of heathen morality, does not 
come up to the full idea of duty. To attain its full conception we 
must take into consideration the relation in which man stands to the 
great moral Governor of the Universe. The want of a conception of 
a personal deity rendered the ancient philosopher utterly unable to 
erect a moral law on such a foundation, or to enforce its motives by 
a corresponding idea of duty. The sense of duty can only be fully 
felt when it is conceived as owed, not to an abstraction, but to a 
living personality, in whom all obligations centre. Such was the 
view conceived of it by our Lord. He first concentrated the wholo 
force of religion on morality by revealing God in his character of a 
Creator, a moral Governor, a Sovereign, and a Father, who embraces 
in his person the entire force of moral obligation; and then educed 
a law out of the perfections of the divine character. The idea 
` of duty in its highest form is evolved by Him out of the conception 
of the self-sacrifice on the part of man, which the conception of God 
in his aspect of Creator, Lord, and Father involve. A moral law 
founded on these principles is the single discovery of Christ. 

But there is a higher conception of morality than duty or law, which 
exclusively belongs to the teaching of Christianity, viz., the foundation 
of the moral law on the principle of love; and the measuring of its 
obligations by it. Morality, viewed as duty, requires obedience, 
because we ought to obey it; or because it is imposed on us by an 
external authority. Viewed os love, the external and the internal 
mutually coincide and embrace one another. It then becomes the 
presentation of self as a willing offering. As duty, morality is 
restricted within the definite limits of obligation. As love, it tran- 
scends all limits, and earnestly desires to surrender tho entire 
faculties of the mind to the work of goodness and. holiness more and 
more. Such an aspect of morality could be presented to us in its 
fulness by no teacher who did not possess the attributes of a Christ. 
A perfect being, like Himself, is the only power by which such a 
spirit of voluntary self-sacrifice could be gencrated; and for the ren- 
dering such self-sacrifice possible, it is necessary that the obligation 
on which it rests should be deduced from, and made to centre in, his 
person. . 

But if we wish to form a correct idea of our Lord as a moral 
teacher, and of the end which He proposed to accomplish, we must 
VoL. XL DD 
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survey those peculiar aspects of Ohristianity in which He is exhibited 
in'a pòint of view differing from all the other teachers of.men. This 
will be found not so much in the moral code which He taught, but 
in the great principles of motivity which He brought to bear on the 
whole of man’s moral and spiritual being. 

What then did the Author of Ohristianity propose , to accomplish P 
‘Was it merely to publish a new and more perfect odition of the moral 
law? Oertainly not. He had higher aims, such as no teacher had 
ever aspired to before Him. He grasped at nothing leas than to 
regenerate the world. The philosophers left the masses of mankind 
alone as utterly hopeleas. The utmost that their aspirations ascended 
to was the establishment of a small republic on the model of existing 
Grecian states, in which a few thousands of mankind might be trained 
to virtue; but of which philosophers were to be the magistrates. ' 
In this humble attempt they never succeeded in getting beyond the 
theory. But the conceptions of Jesus soared higher. Hoe deter- 
mined to attempt the regeneration of the masses of mankind, to 
reform those very classes which fhe philosophers pronounced hopeless, 
and to make them the subjects of ‘his spiritual empire. Hoe there- 
fore sought to create a spiritual influence which should outwoigh 
every other, and make it centre in Himself. This power was one 
which was to strengthen the holy in their holiness, and which was 

-at the same time capable of renovating the morally-sunken and 
depraved. 

The greatness ‘of our Lord’s achievement can only be fully esti- 
mated by contrasting it with the powerlessness of the philosophers. 
“They not only were ignorant of any moral or spiritual power which 
-was capable of infusing holiness into the masses of society, but, for the 
most part, they candidly confeased it. What is more, they were of 
opinion that such a work was incapable of being accomplished. The 
doctrine that mankind was on the road to a state of progressive im- 
provement was certainly not theirs; on the contrary, they concurred 
with the poeta in placing a golden age, not in the future, but in the 
‘past, though their faith in its past existence was by no means firm. 
Their views as to the future prospects of mankind were dark, and the 
utmost that they heped was by some device to stay the progress of 
deterioration. Their hopes were set only on a few in whom goodness 
was a sort of natural gift; and on these they hoped to act through 
the principle of habituation. 

But to get this principle into operation, it was necessary to create 
a atate. The mode of effecting this was very far from obvious. The 
oleot were very few; ond the masses were dull of hearing, and sunk 
in sensuality and vice. The philosopher felt ho had no spiritual power 
which he could bring to bearonthem. To usea metaphor taken from 
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mechanics: while he had a fulcrum in the principle of habituation, 
he could get no lever; and this left his fulcrum, however strong in 
itself, utterly useless. Until a sufficiently virtuous community could 
bo formed, it was impossible to set to work at training men to virtue. 
His principle of habituation came to a stand-still, simply from lack 
of means to work it with. Conscious of this lack of power, the 
thought of turning missionary never occurred to him. But our Lord 
created a power by which the bad could be made good; and then He 
proceeded to institute his own ideal state, the Christian Ohurch, in 
which this power should be exhibited os an actuality. In instituting 
this eocioty Ho recognised the importance of the philosophic principle | 
of habituation. But He advanced beyond this. He provided it, 
through the influence of another principle, with the requisite working 
machinery. That principle was faith. 

It is impossible to form a correct estimate of the originality of the 
moral teaching of the Author of Ohristianity, unless we observe the 
central position which it assigns to the principle of faith. It is 
viewed throughout the New Testament as the means through which 
alone man’s moral amelioration is possible. By it holiness is im- 
planted in the soul. It forms the foundation of the spiritual lifo, and 
is the instrument of its subsequent growth. The principle of habitua- 
tion is intended as an auxiliary power, by means of which the new 
principles implanted in the mind, through the instrumentality of faith, 
are gradually developed and strengthened. 

It has been often said that the intention of our Lord was to create 
a society, and to attach the members of it to Himself in the relation of 
disciples to their master. This is true, but it involves a very inade- 
quate conception of the position which faith occupies in His moral 
teaching. 

Apart from all dogmatic statements, it is obvious as a fact, that 
mankind divide themselves into two very unequal divisions: those 
whose tendencies are more or less virtuous, who constitute by far the 
smaller portion of our race; and those whose moral character has 
undergone a contamination by vicious indulgence. Our Lord in- 
tended to present Himself as the centre of spiritual life to both of 
these classes. 

How would the philosopher have attempted to deal with them P 
Those who had virtuous tendencies he would have submitted to a 
course of moral discipline through the principle of habituation, for 
the purpose of strengthening and developing whatever was good 
within them. He would have taught, and taught traly, that by per- 
forming virtuous acts you will create habits of virtue; and thus what is 
virtuous and good will, after long exercise, become a deep-rooted and 
permanent habit in the soul The power of self-command will be 
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gradually established, and the strength of temptation will be propor- 
tionally enfeebled. He would even have advanced one, step beyond 
this. He would have told the select few to attempt to elevate them- 
selves to a more perfect state, by contemplating an abstract idea of 
holiness. But he was obliged to confine himself to the world of 
abstractions; for it lay utterly beyond his range of thought to con- 
ceive of it as embodied in a living person. 

Such a course was sufficiently reasonable when the BER of 
virtue already wxerted a considerable force in the mind. At the 
same time, it should be observed that that powerful influence on 
man’s moral nature, which the Author of Ohristianity has created, is 
entirely wanting. But it must be admitted that if such characters 
are to be found, the mass of mankird are of' a very different descrip- 
tion. Apart from the question as to the original corruption of the 
moral tendencies themselves, which does not belong to our present 
investigation, their existing character hes been formed under the 
influence .of that moral atmosphere by which they have been 
habitually surrounded. Under its vitiating influences the principle 

. of self-restraint exists in a most imperfect form, which makes that of 

_ habituation destitute of a vantage ground whereon to commence its 
operations. It can easily be brought into operation in favour of the 
development of vice, but not of virtue. To such persons it would be 
simply absurd to say, by doing virtuous acta you will become virtuous, 
when the whole power, wish, and tendency to perform them was 
wanting. Before such a principle could be invoked with the smallest 
advantage a powerful coercive agency would have to be created. To 
talk to a man in a state of moral corruption to elevate himeelf by 
contemplating the abstract conception of: holiness, is somewhat a 
similar absurdity as to ask a blind man to admire the beauty of colour. 
With respect, therefore, to the masses of mankind, the principles 
known to the ancient moral philosopher were utterly at fault. Before 
he could use the only power with which he was acquainted, men 
required to have breathed into them the principles of spiritual 
vitality. 

But the Author of Christianity announced that his work extended 
to both these classes of persons, and that He had a mighty influence 
at his command to operate upon them. He even declared, that the 
very class whom others abandoned to their fate were the special 

, subjecta of his mission. When men wondered at his conduct, they 
heard the announcement, which had never before passed from the 
lips of a human teacher, “ I came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.” 

Has He succeeded in this superhuman undertaking? He has. 
Even the opponents of Ohristianity cannot help recognising the fact, 
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that Ho has rescued multitudes of abandoned men from a state of ruin 
and degradation; that He has produced a most ameliorating influence 
on society; and that He has imparted to multitudes of good men a 
power, which, previously to his appearing, was unthought of by poet, 
pricat, or philosopher. The fact is an indisputable one, and it claims 
x place in the moral philosophy of man. 

If we inquire what is tho new influence which distinguishes Him 
as a power in the spiritual world, the answer cannot be doubtful with 
the New Testament in our hands. It must be that our Lord 
propounded faith as the great power by which alone it is possible 
to establish the reign of holiness in man. 

It would occupy too much space if we were to attempt minutely 
to examine the statements of the Gospels on this subject. We must 
assume it as an unquestionable fact that our Lord did so teach; that He 
took a very wide view of the nature and character of faith, and ulti- 
mately made its highest acts to centre in his own person. He taught 
faith in truth, faith in God, and faith in himself; and propounded tho 
lost as the great centre of his system of teaching, and the special power 
by which He designed to act on men. He declared that the influence 
of truth was powerful to sanctify the heart. This teaching was 
abundantly supplemented by the Apostles. In addition to the 
discovery of this great spiritual power, He created the great institu- 
tion through which that power might be applied and developed, the 
Kingdom of which He proclaimed himself the King. That kingdom 
is his Church—a kingdom which differs in its nature from all others 
which have been created by man, being one entirely spiritual and 
wholly destitute of coercive power in the form in which it was 
conceived of by Him, and established by his Apostles. 

Such being the unique character of faith as a spiritual and moral 
power in the system of Ohristianity, the question arises, Will it 
stand the test of the application of the principles of a sound philo- 

-sophy P Is the instrument suitable for the purposes intended? Does 
our current philosophy of human nature recognise the importance 
which our Lord has assigned to it? To answer these questions fully, 
it would be necessary to compose a treatise of considerable size; or 
rather, to elaborate a complete system of Christian moral philosophy. 
Stil, however, we must throw out a few hints for the purpose of 
showing the importance of directing inquiry to this important subject. 

Jt is hardly necessary to observe, that our existing philosophy 
fails to assign a prominence to the Ohristian doctrine of faith. The 
principles on which it is based, and the power which it exerts in the 
spiritual and moral worlds, can hardly be said to have been investi- 
gated, and assigned a place in the philosophy of mind. As a 
consequence, men of thought in various departmenta of knowledge, 
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have a very inadequate conception of the real bearing of Christianity 
‘on man, and a still more imperfect idea of the true character of Ohriat 
as a moral teacher. From this cause originates the objections of those 
who have given no close attention to the teaching of Christ, and their 
allegations of its imperfection. Perhaps Christian writers have bean 
deterred from investigating this subject from a fear that they might 
appear guilty of scrutinizing too deeply the operations of the Divine 
Spirit. But God acts by law in the spiritual, no less than in the 
material world; and there is no greater irreverence in investigating 
the mode of his action in the one, than in the other. Through what- 
ever media it may be traced, it will be ultimately found that all 
spiritual vitality, no less than all material force, ultimately centres 
` in Him. Facts of all kinds fall within the province of philosophy, 
and demand her investigation. Her business is, not to dogmatize 
on them, but carefully to investigate and systematizo them, and to 
deduce the truths to which they point. Christianity, and the history 
of its evolution, and its action on the human mind, present us with 
a great mass of moral and spiritual facts. As far as they come within 
our cognisance, they are the appropriate subjects for the investiga- 
tions of moral philosophy. All other powers and principles, which act 
on the mind, which stimulate it to ection, which make us better or 
worse, are admitted to belong to it. Why is the mode in which 
Christianity proposes’ to regenerate the mind to bo the one subject 
excluded from its investigations? Hitherto moral philosophy has 
been chiefly occupied with the axamination of one side of human 
nature only.. She has left the most important field of the relation 
of our rational and intellectual powers to our moral and spiritual 
being almost wholly unexplored. Tho investigation of this subject 
would prove that Ohristinnity is perfectly.adapted to the wants of 
the moral and spiritual nature of man. The intorests of revealed 
religion suffer from the neglect. 

The principle of faith is not even alluded to by the great author 
of the ethics as a moral and spiritual power. The nearest approach 
to anything like a faint conception of it is to be found in his analysis 
of man’s perfect and imperfect habits of self-restraint. But hero 
he only approaches to the confines of the subject, and it immediately 
eludes his grasp. The views which he has maintained of the relation 
between our intellectual and moral being are founded on arbitrary 
principles, and are utterly inadequate. It is perfectly true that the 
history of man prior to Ohristianity was ‘not well suited to bring forth 
the importance of rational conviction as a moral power. But it is 
somewhat singular that he never subjected to a distinct analysis 
those forces which form the centre of action in the heroic character. 
The history of his race might have-supplied him with many glorious 
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examples of self-sacrifice, so as to form the basis of such an analysis, 
and from them a faint view of tho principle of faith as a spiritual 
power might have been suggested. The same defect pervades tho 
wholo of ancient philosophy. It was not aware that truth is one 
of tho most powerfal principles which can be brought to bear on the 
moral nature of man. 

The Author of Christianity has accomplished what those who 
preceded Him failed to effect. We must again call attention to tho 
fact, that Christianity looks to two powers for the regeneration of 
man, the due appreciation of which ought to form “tho foundation of 
all Ohristian moral philosophy: the creation of the Church or 
Kingdom of God; and the generation of a power adcquate to sway 
tho affections of the heart, superior in strength to the evil principles 
of our nature. 

Wo often fail to assign to the institution of the Church the important 
place which it evidently occupied in our Lord’s plan for the regene- 
ration of the world. A considerable portion of his own personal labours 
was devoted to its erection. His own public teaching began with an 
announcement of its near approach. We cannot, however, consider 
it established as a positive institution, until after the termination of 
his ministry. It was intended as a great institution for the purpose 
of training men to holiness, in which tho whole force of the principle- 
of habituation might be called into active energy. 

By the institution of the Ohurch our Lord accomplished all that 
the philosopher had hoped for by the creation of his ideal state. The 
influences for good which the philosopher thought that he could 
accomplish through the latter, our Lord realized through the former. 
But in one important point the conception of the kingdom of heaven 
differed from that of the philosophic state. It was to be a purely 
spiritual kingdom, founded on the conviction of truth, and resting 
ultimately on-intense attachment to the person of its founder. Of 
the society, when formed, the founder was to be the perpetual King. 
This forms the most peculiar feature in its constitution, and proves the 
entire originality of the conception of our Lord. Both the Church and 
the ideal state sought to realize the same ends. Both were to be insti- 
tutions in which the character was to be formed and trained. In both 
the power of the principlo of habituation was gradually to modify the 
mind. Through its gradual operation evil principles were to bo eradi- 
cated, and good ones strengthened and confirmed. In civil society 
man lives in an atmosphere of thought and feeling which gradually 
shapes and modifies his being. In the same manner, in the kingdom of 
God, a new moral and spiritual atmosphere was to be created, replote 
with the principles of life, which was to oxert a similar influence. As 
in civil society these influences are frequently unholy, in the kingdom 
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of God they were to be of an oppcsite ase: It was to subject 
man to a course of training, and, by practising him in holinesa, to 
call into operation all the power which the principle of habituation 
is able to exert in the modification of the character. 

But our Lord has gone beyond a mere conception. Ohristianity 
‘ has now, for a space of eighteen centuries, been a living reality, 
modifying the condition of mankina. Nor can those who doubt the 
divine origin of Ohristianity assert that its influences have been 
small.: It has imprinted deep traces of its power on the whole moral 
and intellectual atmosphere which we breathe. It has mightily 
regenerated language, the substratum of human thought. It has 
stamped an indelible impress on an entire conception of morality. It 
has entered the depths of man’s spiritual being, and we can trace its 
influence alike both in the lowest end highest walks of literature. 
In fact, our Lord’s institution has exerted a visible power, and deeply 
impressed itself in the whole range of human culture. Instead of 
being born under the influences of heathenism, and drinking in its 
principles from their earliest consciousness, men are now born and 
educated under those of Ohristianity, and of them no subsequent act 
of man can wholly and entirely divest him. 

But because the kingdom of heaven, as constituted by its founder, 
is destitute of that coercive power without whieh no earthly state 
could exist, and the ideal philosophic state would have been power- 
leas for good, and the inability to attain which prevented one 
ever from being instituted, is it an imperfect institution compared 
with the actual or philosophio state? How did our Lord supply ' 
the defect P for, contemplated in a human point of view, such it 
must be esteemed. He did so by the introduction of a more divine 
machinery. The principle of faith in his own person, which He 
announced as a central bond of union, imparted to it a power and 
a vitality which all other states might envy. It formed both the 
principle of cohesion and of developmant. 

It is impossible to exert an influence for good on a mass of moral 
corruption without generating a new principle in the mind, or 
-awakening one which was previously dormant. To effect a change for 
good in our moral and spiritual nature, a power must be called into 
existence of sufficient strength to overbear all opposing influences, or 
to impart a new vigour to those which already exist, but which had 
previously succumbed in the struggle. Unless this can be accom- 
plished, the old forces will go on in obedience to the same laws, 
and produce the same results. How can it be otherwiseP The 
only force in human nature to struggle against the principles of 
corruption is that of reason and conscience. In those who are 
corrupt, that power has already proved inadequate to resist the 
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forco of evil. But, in addition to this, as corruption advances, its 
energy diminishes. How, then, is the force of the principle of evil 
to be counteracted, or that of good to be generated, or to be called 
into lively energy where it is dormant ? 

Moral affections will not grow up spontaneously. They must be 
generated by some cause. Man’s reason is that cause. This is the 
only road through which new moral conceptions can obtain access to 
the mind. They must be presented by some power to the intellect, 
until they have produced a definite conviction. Wọ use this word in 
the widest sense, as including the whole rational powers of man. A 
powerful influence can be exerted on our spiritual and moral being by 
introducing a new conception, or evolving a new conviction in the 
intellect ; and the influence which it will exert will be powerful in 
proportion to the intensity of the belief with which it is accompanied. 
The same power is equally effectual to call dormant affections into 
lively exercise. Such was tho influence by which the Author of 
Ohristianity proposed to act on the mind of man, and He has con- 
ceived of one all effectual for his purpose. A holy thought enters 
the intellect, and lives there in the form of an intense conviction. 
From the intellect, by this act of faith, it penetrates the heart, and 
creates or calls forth holy feelings, holy affections, a new mind, and 
a new spirit. Asa question of moral philosophy, we are only called 
on to recognise the fact and the modus operandi, not the remote cause. 
Faith is the instrument through which the Divine Spirit acts on the 
human soul. It is not every conception of the intellect which will act 
on our moral nature. Mere scientific thought cannot do so. It must 
be a deep conviction on some subject intimately connected with our 
moral and spiritual being. 

There are two modes in which an intellectual conviction may 
bocome a great moral and spiritual power. The first is, by creating 
a conception to which the mind has been previously a stranger, and 
by a steady contemplation of it. The second is, by producing an 
intense conviction of some particular truth. Both these are acts of 
faith, and are so viewed by the sacred writers. Faith is described 
by them as consisting in ‘intense conviction of truth, an embracing 
by the mental eye of the reality of things unseen. In this sense it 
is laid down by the sacred writers as the great principle which 
purifies the heart. Itis directly applied by them to convictions strictly 
intellectual. “He that cometh to God must believo that He is.” 
Contemplated in this aspect, faith with tho writers of the New Testa- 
ment means conviction, and is directly conceived of by them as 
originating in an intellectual act. But it is also presented to us in 
the form of trust. In this point of view it consists in the presenta- 
tion to the mind of an object supremely lovely, and the continued 
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contemplation of it, until it imparta its influences to our own moral 

' and spiritual being. “Thus, St. Paul speaks of “ beholding the glory 
of the Lord, until we are changed into the same image from glory to 
glory.” The Author of Christianity has provided a great body of 
fruth suitable to act powerfully on man’s moral and spiritual nature, 
corresponding to the first aspect òf faith ; and the glories of his own 
person, corresponding to the second. Through these He has operated 
mightily on the human heart. 

Thus, the ratiqnal principle is that which renders conversion and 
sanctification possible. It affords the means of introducing into us 
new feelings, new affections, and new motives, A presentation of 
truth to the intellect kindles a corresponding affection in the heart. 

The following 7 may be viewed as a very brief analysis of its mode 
of action. The conception of a new truth is introduced into the mind, 
either by the direct action of the Divine Spirit, or by his awakening 
conceptions previously dormant. It becomes the subject of intense 
belief. Its contemplation, or the conviction arising out of it, kindles 
a corresponding affection in our spiritual being. Thet affection 
struggles for the mastery with the other affections of our nature. If 
the one be good and the other evil, the contest will be continued 
within us until the holy affections get the victory over the unholy 
ones, or the reverse. The success of the struggle will depend on the 
intensity of the conviction. In the one case sanctification will be 
the result ; in the other progressive deterioration. ‘ 

The great truths revealed by our Lord constitute a spiritual power 

‘which is able-to probe the very depths of our moral being. As 
distinct from all forces common to Christianity and previous systems, 
they consist of a clear discovery of man’s relationship to God; the 
character of His moral government; the paternal character in which 
‘He stands to his creatures; and tho manifestation of that character 

_ in the living personality of our Lord, especially as exhibited in his 

‘self-saorificing life. To these we must add his great disclosures 
respecting man’s responsibility, with all-its manifold resulta. Such 
are the moral forces with which our Lord acts in the spiritual world ; 
and they have more than compensated for the want of the coercive 
power of the philosophic state. They have created Ohristendom ; they 
have regenerated the unholy; they have imparted a power to. the 
virtuous, compared with which all previous power was as nothing. 

It follows that faith is an influence partly intellectual and partly 
‘spiritual and moral. It takes ita origin in the intellect and, pene- 
trates to the heart,.and thence introduces a new spiritual life into the 
soul. A new conviction penetrates the mind; it may be a oon- 
viotion respecting the responsibility of man, such as we have never 
felt before; the glory of holiness, the character of sin, or a fully- 
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realized conception of the attributes of God. This summons into 
existence corresponding affections of our moral and spiritual nature. 
These constitute a power capable of exercising a reformatory influence 
on the whole character. As the conviction of truth is profound, 
its action will be powerful. 

The principle which calls into existence these powers of our moral 
nature takes its origin in our rationality. That creates the conception 
of the holy thought which forms the object-matter of faith, and 
which, when intensely contemplated, kindles into living energy the - 
affections of our moral and spiritual being. These affections cannot 
energize without an object to excite them, and that object can only 
be presented to them by a conception of onr reason. This conjoint 
action of the intellect working on the affections is what we designate 
faith. Our previous analysis shows that it does not consist of an 
intellectual act only, but of one influencing our moral and spiritual 
being. The bare understanding is not a moral power; but our 
reason, which stands related to our moral and spiritual being, is. 

In its doctrine of faith, the teaching of Christianity stands in 
marked contrast with that of the philosophers. Plato considered 
virtue as knowledge pure and simple. Aristotle narrowed tho ope- 
ration of our reason in morals to practical wisdom (¢povners), to which 
he ascribes no power to move the affections. But according to the 
teaching of the Author of Christianity, faith is a deep and earnest 
conviction of the mind, which penetrates and stirs the profoundest 
depths of man’s moral and spiritual being. It may be considered as 
the final act of our rational processes, and is substantially the same 
principle in relation to religion os if the ordinary affairs of life. 
The difference consists mainly in the subject-matter of the conviction 
iteelf. We never act unless impelled by a conviction of some kind. 
We usually assign the term faith to our religious convictions; but 
when we analyzo them as mental acts, there is no real difference 
between them. The merchant in his oporations is actuated by faith, 
though that faith is entirely on secular objects; but the precondition 
of his acting is belief or conviction. Much obscurity has been 
thrown on this subject by confounding faith with a belief founded 
on amall or inconsiderable evidence. This has been too frequontly 
done by roligious men, who havo represented that such a belief has a 
particular merit in it. Hence faith has frequently run great danger 
of being confounded with credulity. But this is entirely devoid of 
any rational foundation. Faith is conviction, on whatever evidence 
founded ; and in rational beings convictions ought to bo founded 
on evidence capable of satisfying the reason. It derives its spiritual 
and moral power from the intensity of the conviction. Such is the 
faith recognised by Christianity. 
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Faith has been frequently identified with trust. This- is incorrect. 
Trust is one particular aspect of faith, but it is far from being a 
complete description of it They are not identical; for vast numbers 
of our convictions involye no trust, except in the certainty of the 
convictions themselves. Many have fallen into this confusion of 
thought because the most important act of faith, as eet forth in the 
Christian Seriptures—viz., faith in God and Ohrist—involves trust. 
But conviction of the reality of great truths, although unquestionably 
an aot of faith, ,is certainly far from necessarily involving one of 
trust. In conformity with this view, the author of the Epistle of the 
Hebrews represents that an act of faith in the being and attributes 
of God must precede every possible ast of trust. ‘“ Without faith,” 
says he, “it is impossible to please Him; for he that cometh to God 
must believe that He is, and is a rewarder of those who diligently seek 
Him.” Such a belief is not trust, but the foundation on which all 
trust must reat; and it is beyond dispute that it involves a high act 
of our reason. . 

Another class of thinkers are never wearied of opposing faith to 
knowledge, as though they belonged to two distinct and separate 
functions of the mind. Different classes of truth unquestionably reat 
on different degrees of evidence, and present themselves to our minds 
with different degrees of assurance. Butit is impoasible to lay down 
any real distinction between faith and conviction which is tenable in a 
philosophical point of view. We believe in every truth of the certainty 
. of which we are convinced. We more frequently apply the term faith 
to assent to practical rather than theoretical truth; but between the 
mental states involved there is no other distinction ‘than that of 
greater or less degrees of certainty, and a proportionate difference in ` 
the intensity of the conviction. Even if we could confine the 
application of the term faith to practical rather than theoretical 
truth, still there would be a sense in which we exert faith, even in 
the latter. We exhibit a practical faith in the demonstrations of 
geometry, when we take the third side of a triangle as the shortest 
road instead of going round by the other two. The truth of the 
proposition becomes a matter of practical belief. 

Although the Author of Christianity has elaborated the true 
principle of the moral law in a manner which leaves all his prede- 
cessors in. the same line at a remote distance, and although we have 
a right to claim for Him, as His peculiar work, the elevation of the 
humbler virtues to their proper place in our moral constitution, and 
the foundation of all morality on the principle of universal love, 
nothing more distinguishes Him as the teacher of mankind than 
the mode in which He has used faith as a great spiritual power, 
and the erection of His spiritual kingdom. By means of this He has 
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exhibited Himself as the living centre around which all pure and holy 
affections circulate, summing up in His divine person the entire force 
of all spiritual and moral obligation. The investigation of these 
peculiarities of our Lord as the great teacher of men is the special 
function of a system of Christian moral philosophy. 

A careful analysis of the relation in which man’s rationality 
stands to his spiritual and moral being is therefore a pre-condition 
of its successful elaboration. Until this has been accomplished, we 
shall have but an imperfect apprehension of the glories of Christianity 
as the regenerator of mankind, or of its perfect adaptation to the wants 
of human nature. Such a system ought not only to embrace a complete 
analysis of that portion of morality which is essentially Ohristian ; 
but it ought to exhibit the relation in which the great truths of reve- 
lation stand, to our spiritual being. When this has been accomplished, 
Ohristianity will be found to be in most complete accordance with 
the profoundest truths of the philosophy of man. We want to have 
distinctly exhibited to us the mode in which its great truths act on 
the human mind; how their power may be most successfully broughs 
to bear on vice and degradation; and to have the whole principle of 
motivity submitted to a successful analysis. Even our ordinary 
systems of philosophy overlook the bearing of the higher impulses 
of the human spirit on our moral character. Those principles which 
impel men to the sacrifice of self, to the enthusiastic pursuit of an 
object, and the whole spirit of heroical devotion, have received but a 
most imperfect recognition in our moral philosophy. They are 
closely allied to those by which Ohristianity acts. Her great wish 
is to induce man to surrender himself as a voluntary sacrifice to an 
object external to his own being. Christianity has satisfied this want 

-of human nature by presenting to it a Christ. 

All systems of moral philosophy must therefore be imperfect 
analyses of human nature which do not recognise the principle of 
faith as their chief corner-stone. All the other powers which act on 
our moral being have their legitimate place in Ohrist’s spiritual 
temple; but this forms the bond of union which unites tho building 
into a whole. Next in importance comes the Church, or kingdom of 
God, in its character of the educator of mankind. 

Assuming, then, that Christianity is true, the time has come for 
the Church to prove to the world that all the great principles of 
Ohrist’s teaching are in conformity with the soundest philosophy of 
human nature. It is of the highest importance that it should be 
clearly understood on what foundation the moral teaching of our 
Lord really rests. If it can be shown that it fully agrees with the 
best results of philosophio inquiry into the nature of morality, which 
have taken place previously to our Lord’s. appearing, and that it 
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fally supplements all its deficiencies, we cannot have a more 
striking proof of its divine origin. A system of philosophy, in 
which the great principles of divine revelation received their due 
recognition, would be the best answer to the sceptical objections of . 
the day. It would be impossible for the most credulous to assert 
any longer that the Gospels chiefly consisted of matter which was 
either mythic or legendary. Obristianity has now been in operation 
as a great spiritual power for upwards of eighteen centuries. She 
tio longer wanta toleration. She has vindicated for herself the 
highest place in the history of the world. No influence has acted 
with equal power on the human heart before or since. Her attrac- 
tive power has obtained the adhesion of the holiest, the noblest, and 
the best, who have been unanimous in enthroning in the highest 
place of their adoration, Ohrist our Lord. On inferior natures she 
has acted with a power compared with which all others have been 
feeble. Her influence has been interwoven with every stage of the 
last great development of civilisation, ita literature, its science, its 
art, its poetry, and its political institutions. The old world was 
crumbling into decay. She has created a new one out of its ruins. 
She is gradually more and more leavening society with her prin- 
ciples. All tho great benevolent institutions of the modern world 
are her children. Even in her corruptions she ‘has proved herself 
to be the mightiest of spiritual powers. The present age has pro- 
duced philosophies im abundance. Every department of philosophy 
.and science is being carefully investigated, and reduced into a 
systematic form in which its various principles are becoming 
the subject of definite knowledge. The time is arrived for the 
system of Ohristianity to vindicate for herself a definite place in 
the philosophy of human nature. She no longer requires to be 
apologized for, or calmly tolerated. It is time for her to abandon 
the defensive ‘and assume the offensive attitude. Let her demand 
the homage of the world, and exhibit herself as possessing that 
within her which is adequate to supply all the wants and all the 
aspirations of man. Let her claim her right to a distinct recogni- 
tion in every sound system of philosophy, as the most powerful 
principle which can operate on human nature. It is an undeniable 
fact that even Christian writers have overlooked her claims. Oan 
we be surprised that others have neglected them? It is not too 
much to say that we have no system of moral philosophy in which 
the great principles of Ohristianity have obtained a distinctive recog- 
nition. We cannot point out to the sceptio their distinctive placo 
in the constitution of man. The University in which moral science 
has been most persistently studied during the present century still 
puta into the hands of its studenta, as its best manual, the work of a 
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heathen philosopher. Those who devote themselves to the study 
bave to harmonize Christian truth with existing systems as they 
` bost can. Our error has been to assume that the work was ended 
when it was only begun; and we have rested complacently as 
though it had been accomplished. We cannot expect that we can 
ropair at once the effects of past neglect. Experience tells us that 
all great advances in scientific knowledge havo been preceded by 
attempts at ita olaboration more or less imperfect. The effort to 
systematize frequently forms the means of bringing forth the mind 
which is ablo to erect the templo of truth out of many imperfect models. 
Many depths of the human mind have yet to be sounded before wo 
shall be able to contemplate the Christian revelation in all its glory. 
The duty of gifted Ohristian men is to labour for its accomplishment. 
Every fresh discovery of truth will show that the teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth has penetrated to the depths of man’s mental and moral 
constitution; that He has supplied the deficiencies of all previous 
teachers; and that He has discovered a system of truth suitable to the 
developments of human civilization from age to age. Other systems 
have been partial and imperfect ; that of Christ is founded on the 
universal nature of man, and is capable of universal accommodation 
to its ever-varying conditions. We may ask, as in the days of old, 
From whenco had this man this wisdom, having had no human 
teacherP Tho only rational answer must be, This doctrine was not 
his, but God’s. ; 
C. A. Row. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SPEAKING VOICE. 


N a recent number of this Review* I called attention to a 
subject which, having regard to its importance, has been, in 
modern times at least, unaccountably neglected. The cultivation of 
the speaking voice would seem, even for those who should be most 
interested in it, to have but two aspects. Some few—only a few, it 
is to be hoped—regard such cultivation as unnecessary ; many more, 
as impracticable. In other words, some think that the average 
English speaking-voice meets sufficiently well every call made upon 
it, without special culture; others, that culture could do nothing for 
it, and that the whole art of speaking or reading (the speaker’s or 
reader’s intelligence being assumed) consists in careful attention to 
certain assuredly very important details of utterance—distinctness, 
pace, and the like; in other words, that of oratory the whole is not 
-greater than its part. Yet nobody questions that the force, flexibility, © 
and even quality of the singing voice may be, and have often been, 


` increased or improved to a very great extent. Such, indeed, is the 


hot haste in which young singers now, for the most part, rush into 
the presence of the publio, that the processes rather than the results 


of their culture are continually open to the observation of the least . 


curious. The vocalist of to-day is often the product of only a few 
3 Vol. x., March, 1869, p. 344. 
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months’ special training—not infrequently exceeded in brevity by his 
career. He is turned out of hand with the same ease and rapidity 
as an Enfield rifle, or candidate for a competitive examination. Still, 
the most audacious of musical “ crammers”’ does not venture, if only for 
form’s sake, to dispense with some special instruction in the properties 
of the instrument the use of which he professes to teach. Traditiona— 
fast-fading traditions—of the “formation of the voice” still hang, 
however loosely, about our music schools, which even the crammer 
cannot venture to ignore—just yet. The speaker gnly can venture 
to perform in the presence of the public on an instrument of whose 
structure he has no knowledge, and to the consideration of whose 
special powers he has never given a moment’s consideration. No 
discipline analogous to that applied to the singing voice has ever 
been generally adopted among us for the speaking voice; none, so 
far as I knew, has ever as yet been so much as prescribed; nor, I 
repeat, has even the necessity for it been at all generally admitted. 
In my former paper I tried to show that such discipline is in most 
cases necessary, and would in all be advantageous; and I indicated 
—imperfectly, of course, without vivå vocs explanation and example— 
in what it should consist, and how to set about it; how the speaker 
might strengthen and improve his voice, as the’ singer is known, in a 
thousand instances, to have strengthened and improved his. I ended 
by an assurance that such exercises would secure him who used them 
judiciously from “ clerical sore-throat.” 

We have all heard of “clerical sore-throat;” the expression is 
familiar and accepted; everybody knows what it means. Who ever 
heard of histrionic or theatrical sore-throat? During how many: 
days or hours in a year is the work of an average actor interrupted 
by the disorganization of his vocal powers? As a rule, not seldom, 
but never. From this, if it be true, which I believe it to be, we are 
inevitably led to two conclusions: one, that the majority of actors 
know how to produce their voices, and the majority of clergy do not; 
the other, thet “clerical sore-throat” is not generally the result of 
over-exertion. For who among the clergy themselves are its prin- 
‘cipal victims? ‘Those who are concerned in daily, or those whose 
“duty” is for the most part limited to weekly, services P Notoriously 
the latter. Except, therefore, in those rare cases where the organiza- 
ition is naturally so feeble as to render any pulmonary exertion difficult 
or dangerous, clerical sore-throat would seem generally to be the result 
not of too much exercige of the vocal apparatus, but of too little. 
This, however, though in the main true, requires qualification. 

Impunity from throat disorders, for speaker as for singer, depends 
altimately on his method of speaking or singing—on the way in 
which he “ produces his voice.” One who has frequent occasion to 

YOL. XL ER 
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tax his vocal strength more severely than is done in ordinary con- 

versation, be it in the reading desk, the professorial chair, on the 

platform, or the floor of “the House,” will eventually do one of two 

things—fail utterly, or find out a mode of delivery which, even if. 
imperfect, will be better than that of one whose opportunities of - 
exercising his voice are fewer and further apart. Moreover, the ` 
frequent public speaker or reader of necessity practises more than tho 
occasional one. True, his practice is carried on in the presence of the 
publio; but if his method be good it will be little leas efficacious om 
that account. Practice-—daily practice—is the first and chief condi- 
tion on which we can hope to improve in, or even keep our hold on, 
an art; for all arts are more or less physical. How many occasional 
speakers are there who, in the intervals of their infrequent public 
appearances, practise, or even think of practising, in privateP There 
are musical performers of eminence who appear in the concert-room 
only occasionally. How if they never played or sung at any other 
time—never practised? Yet there is many a parish priest in 
Great Britain who, on one day of the week only, reads prayers two or 
even three times, and preaches perhaps as often, in a large and 
crowded church, who during the other six days rarely uses his voico 
with more than,average conversational force, and then only for a 
few moments consecutively. Oan we wonder-that he is the victim of 
chronic laryngeal inflammation? The art of speaking, like every 
other art, has to be maintained after it has been attained; and it cam 
only be maintained by unintermittent and judicious exercise. 

But it is not merely as a means of escape from personal: incon- 
venience that the cultivation and exercise of the speaking voice are 
to be recommended. They are not merely conservative, but aggres- 
sive agencies in the never-ending war against error and vice, so large 
a part of which has always been taken by oratory. A good “ produc- 
tion” of voice will not merely render speaking easier to him who 
has attained it, but plainer and more delightful to his hearers. 
Without it-every other good quality of speech will appear at a dis- 
advantage. For other good qualities Pri assuredly has—qualities 
which a good production will set off, and by which, in its turn, it 
will be set off to the greatest advantege, but which may exist, and do 
often exist, without it. No one would think of denying that many 
speakers to whom Nature has been anything but bountiful; and who 
have never availed themselves of the resources of art to make amends 
for her shortcomings, do make themselves both audible and intelli- 
gible to large audiences. Now to achieve this is not merely an 
affair of timbre or of intensity; other conditions must be observed to 
_ bring it about, other powers of mind as-of body, must be brought to 
bear on it. A bad production of voice does not preclude, though it 
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may add something to, the difficulty of distinct utterance. The voice 
iteelf may be deficient in strength, sweetness, or variety, yet tho 
syllables of which it is the vehicle may be clearly made out. The 
utterance may have no charm of its own; there may be no music in 
it; we may hear without pleasure; but if we do hear and under- 
stand, one, and that the chief, end of speech has been obtained. 
The pabulum may be flavourless, or even distasteful, but it will keep 
body and soul together. 

Moreover, speakers with feeble or, more properly, toneless voices 
have, strange to say, some things in their favour to start with, in 
exercising them. Weakness has not only its compensations, but. is 
sometimes of itself an advantage. Every auditorium has a voice of 
its own, and this voice, easily evoked by isochronous or musical 
sounds, has no sympathy with noise. A speaker who is both gifted 
and skilful will know how to turn this latont voice to account. To 
him it will be what the sounding-board is to the stretched string 
over it—a means to augment and refine his own organ. ‘To the 
gifted and unskilful speaker—the speaker with a musical voice, 
which he knows not how to manage—it will be a source of perpetual 
embarrassment. Much of the so-called indistinotness of speakers 
with powerful voices arises, in a great measure, from their not 
knowing how to adapt their average pitch to that of their auditorium. 
Now a feeble and toneless voioe—an utterance, it may be, as dry and 
ununctuous as a short cough—is secure at least from this danger. 
The danger, indeed, is all the other way. The auditorium is leas 
likely to be woke into voice than the auditoty to bo lulled into 
slumber. Again, nothing seizes the attention of an audience like a 
gentle beginning. As an oratorical artifice it is probably as old as 
oratory itself. What is an artifice for a rich voice is no doubt a 
neceasity for a poor one; but even a necessity may be turned to 
advantage. Curiosity is piqued by the obscure, whether to the ear 
or the eye. Attention once fairly seized does not easily or lightly set 
itaelf free. In the presenco of a speaker the feebleneas of whose 
voice is in inverse ratio to that of his intellect, oven the seemingly 
irrepressible noises of an average public assembly are, if not alto- 
gether repressed, strangely hushed; but then tho discourse itself 
must be interesting— 


“ And woven close, both matter, form, and style. ° 


An audience cannot be expected to make, still less to sustain, an 
effort for nothing; and following a long-continued “pianissimo ” 
is an effort—like reading with insufficient light, or making one’s 
way in a mist—to which few speakers can safely venture to subject 
an audience. 

BE 
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But force or intensity, whatever its advantages, is not the only, 
nor is it even the first, property of a voice. Nor again is it that for 
the increase of which art can do the most. Art may supplement it 
to an extent all but unlimited; it can add to it only on certain con- 
ditions, and within limits not difficult to ascertain. 

“ The vocal mechanism,” says Professor Willis,* “may Variable cavity. 
be ‘considered as consisting of lunya or bellows, capable of 
transmitting, by means of the copnecting windpipe, a 3 
current of air through an apparatus contained in the f 
upper part of the windpipe, which is tormed the larynz. G 


This apparatus is capable of producing various musical 

sounds, which are heard after passing through a variable 2 

cavity consisting of the pharyna.(as the cavity behind the 

tongue is tarmed), mouth, and nose.” Lungs or Bellows. 


Now, unless the chief motive power of this mechanism, the lungs 
or bellows, be capacious and thoroughly healthy, and certain portions 
of the “ variable cavity ” be largely developed, there may be quality, 
flexibility, and compass in a voice, but assuredly there can be little 
intensity. Nor would it be safe to subject a comparatively slight 
frame to discipline by which a larger and more closely-knit one 
would profit greatly. Happily it is for that property of voice, 
whether of speaker or singer, which is the most precious, that cultivation 
can do the most. What the old Italian singing-masters assumed. by 
intuition and confirmed by experiment, modern physiologists have 
shown, by altogether different means, must of necessity be true. 


“Tf,” says the writer I have just quoted, “ the arrangement of the vocal 
mechanism be artificially imitated by combining together pipes and cavities 
with bellows, in a similar order; and substituting for the larynx any elastic 
lamina capable of producing musical sounds when vibrated by the stream 

of air, it is found that by changing the form of the cavity above it, the 
~ various qualities of the human voice in speech may be so nearly imparted 
+o the:sound which the imitative larynx is producing, as plainly to show 
that there is no necessity for seeking any power of altering the quality of 
the notes in the larynx itself. This, then, may be considered as merely 
an instrument for producing certain musical notes, which are afterwards to 
be converted into vowels, liquids, &., by the proper changes of form in the 
superior cavity. ` 

“« Wo may remark, too, an essential difference between the vocal mecha- 
nism and our ordinary musical wind-instruments, which are generally made 
up of some vibrating mouthpiece to generate the note, and an attached 
cavity or pipe to govern and augment ita tone, each instrument having ite 

i ity; whereas the attached cavity in the vocal machine is 
capable not only of governing and improving the musical quality of the 
note, but also of imparting to it all manner of Various qualities, the 
numerous vowels and liquids of speech, and algo the perfect mimicry of the 
peculiar sounds of nearly all animals and musical instruments.” 


* Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Boclety, No, 12. 
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So that of the four properties of a voice—intensity, compass, 
flexibility, and timdre—incomparably the most important, the last, 
depends not on the lungs, windpipe, or larynx (occult organs over 
which we have little control), but exclusively on the disposition of + 
that portion of the vocal mechanism most open to obsercation and most ' 
obedient to the tcili—the “variable cavity.” It is to the relative 
positions of the constituent parts of this—the tongue, the uvula, the 
teeth, and the lips—that we must attribute the different qualities we 
find in different voices, and even at different moments in the same 
voice. Of the action of the lungs, the windpipe, and the larynx, we 
can only judge by the ear ; but that of alarge portion of the variable 
cavity is also open to the eye. Not only are the results of it audible, 
the processes by which they are effected are visible. When, for 
example, a sound strikes the ear as nasal, we may not only feel that 
the ventricles to the nose, at the back of the veil of tho palate, are 
wholly or partially closed, but we may see the elevation of the back 
of the tongue, which is generally the immediate cause of the closure. 
So other qualities to which we apply somewhat vaguely the epithets 
thick, thin, throaty, mouthy, and the like, are referable to different 
actions which it might often be difficult, though it would generally 
be possible, to correct, partially if not wholly. 

But though the timbre be unquestionably the most important 
property of a voice, and the variable cavity on which it depends the 
most important as well as the most governable portion of the vocal 
mechanism, we must not forget that the voice has other properties, 
and the mechanism other parts, than these. Let us review them 
briefly. 

To tho capacity and healthy state of the unge is mainly due the 
intensity or force of a voice ; not its cofume, which depends rather on 
the form and capacity of the pharnyx; nor its power of spreading 
over great space or penetrating obstructions, which depends on 
method of delivery or production,—but that effect on the ear which 
results from the extent of the vibrations caused by its action. The 
power of the lunga may, it is certain, be very considerably developed 
by careful and judicious exercise, and, which is more important, 
their action may be made more effective and easy by method—in 
familiar language, by taking breath properly, and at proper times. ` 

On this subject it will be best to begin by disposing of a popular 
fallacy,—that the speaker or singer should be always provided with 
a supply of air to meet all emergencies. 

Now, in the first place, the human body is not furnished with any 
receptacle, like the twind-chest of an organ, or the bag of a bagpipe, 
in which air may be kept in reserve for an indefinite time. The 
mechanism of the voice has little analogy with that of the organ. 
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In some degree it resembles that of the harmonium, the bellows of 
which act almost directly on the vibrating tongues, which are ita 
chief sources of sound. More closely, perhaps, it resembles an ordi- 
nary wind instrument—the oboe, for instance—which is voiceless 
save under the immediate influence of the performer’s breath.* 

Secondly, vocal utterance is’ only one, and that not the most 
important, of the functions of respiration. The lungs are not only 
the primary motive power of the vocal mechanism, but of the whole 
body. Respiration at frequent intervals is a condition of life iteelf, 
as needful to the Carthusian monk as the Dominican preacher, to 
tho vocalist silently counting his rests, as to him whose “ ” is 
unbroken by them. 

But though respiration, whether the voice be active or passive, 
must be made at intervals not infrequent, the conditions under which 
it has to be made, in either case, are not the same. When the vocal 
mechanism is at rest, respiration i is made regularly. The lungs are 
filled and emptied again at equal intervals of time. But during 
speaking or singing this is not so; inspiration and expiration must 
both of them be regulated, in extent as well as in frequency, by the 
duration and construction of the phrases, rhetorical or musical, 
which have to be said or sung. The act of taking breath at certain 
intervals is not only physically necessary, but that of taking it at 
intervals, dictated by the matter to be uttered, may ‘of itself become 

_a powerful means of expreasion—may of itself add largely to the 
force and clearness whether of oratory or song. 

It is possible, of course, to take breath, during either speaking or 
singing, too often. But I am inclined to think that the opposite, 
error is the more common one, in speaking especially. Of the two 
it is certainly the more disagreeable to the auditor. Sometimes it is 
tho result simply of want of method or of carelessness; sometimes, 
however, it is obviously a rhetorical artifice whereby the speaker 
seéks to raise himself to an especially high pitch of enthusiasm, or 
to conyey to his audience a notion that he has reached it. ‘The 
utterance, generally rapid and acute, of a long paragraph during one 
expiration, and this brought to an end inevitably by a gasp, may, 
with those who originated it, have been, and might therefore have 
seemed, unconscious : on the ordinary modern hearer it has no other 
effect than that of a very clumsy, very MBRED APSA) and very vulgar 
trick. . 

The action of the lungs during speaking or singing would seem to 
differ from their action when the voice is at reat chiefly in this, that 
‘in the latter condition, as I just said, inspiration and expiration are 
made at or about equal intervals of time; whereas, in the former, 

* Tho oboo is osaontially the sume insttumant os the bag-pipo—but mina the beg. 
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inspiration should be made a quickly, and expiration as slowly, as 
possiblo. The first of theselacts, though demanding some care, is 
not hard of attainment; the second is somewhat more so. It will be 
rendered easjer if we consider that the animal economy is as well 
cared for when it is the cause of sound as when it is not. Every 
particle of air, therefore, which a speaker or singer exhales silently 
is wasted—is something taken from the force and volume of his 
utterance. As the sound of the violin reaches the ear the instant 
the bow of the skilful violinist touches the string, eo should that of 
the voice at the instant expiration—the bowing of the vocalist— 
begins; no interval being left during which air may escapo from the 
lungs without being turned to account in the production of sound. 
Many speakers, and even singers, disregard this, and having taken 
breath, give some of it out again before their utterance recommences ; 
a great error obviously. 

But let us get on with our review of the vocal mechanism. 

Of the windpipe, which connects the lungs with the larynx, little 
need be said. Unleas it assume some abnormal and unhealthy con- 
dition, we are unconscious of its action, and might easily be unaware 
even of its existence. Even the Jarynz itself, wonderful as its 
mechanism is, and important as its functions are, is a subject the 
considoration of which will be of little practical use to the singer ; of 
loss, perhaps, to the speaker. It may be well to mention—what is 
certainly not universally known—that the larynx is not the channel 
by which food is conveyed to the stomach,* and that the very 
onpleasant sensation, familiarly attributed to “something going the 
wrong way,” is literally the result of a deviation which, were it fol- 
lowed up by “ ‘something ” more, would inevitably cause suffocation. 
The conditions in which some singers (imperfectly trained) find their 
voices, in consequence of having eaten or drunk this, that, or the other, 

‘are, nine times out of ten, aliogether imaginary. Tho actign of the 
lungs may be embarrassed by tho stomach having taken into it 
too much food, solid or liquid, but that the quality of that food should 
have at all affected the larynx, from any contact with which it is 
most effectually guarded, is simply impossible. 

On the extent to which the vocal cords, of which the larynx is 
chiefly composed, can be contracted and distended, depends the 
compass of a yoice—a property to which very exaggerated import- 

7 This process is effected by the wsephagus, which lies behind the ‘‘vooal mechanism,” 
of which it forms no part. 

+ Emnat vocalists are often asked what they are in tho habit of “taking” before 
they sing. Their answer would, I venturo to say, invariably be—“ nothing.” The 
practice of sucinng lorenges, barley-sugur, and the like, is exclusively ‘“‘amateur;’’ 
and in so far as theso things are likely to put tho stomach out of order, they are likely 
to act in the same way on the voice. 
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ance is sometimes attached. A large compass is rarely called into 
requisition; and it is rarely attained or maintained without some 
sacrifice of one of the best properties a voice can have—equakty 
throughout its range. The voices of those who “can sing both 
high and low,” are almost without exception deficient in the middle, 
i.s., in the notes most frequently called into requisition. Whether 
of speaker or singer, the portion of the voice most often exercised, 
and therefore most important, is that which is farthest from its 
extrames. On the rapidity or readiness with which the socal cords 
obey the will depends also the flezibikty of a voioe—the property 
which in singing goes to make what is commonly called execution. ` 
Of this it is here needless to speak. l 

From the impossibility of examining it in the living subject, the 
action of the larynx in the production of sound is as yet but partially 
understood. It is questionable whether the most accurate acquaint- 
ance with it would much profit, either speaker or singer. Great 
athletes are not commonly anatomists, nor great anatomists athlotes. 
Tom Sayers would assuredly have bean found altogether unable to 
account, on scientific principles, for the force and swiftness of his 
blows; and M. Nelaton would doubtless as soon think of esaaying the 
flights of a swallow as those of a Leotard. 

Not so of the variable cavity, which, I repeat, as it is the most 
‘important part of the vocal mechanism, so is it also the most easily 
and completely open to observation. The speaker or singer has but 
to place himself -opposite a looking-glass in a good light, and utter- 
ing successively the various sounds of speech or song, to see what 
position the relative parts assume when each is produced, and thereby: 
to ascertain why he utters one with ease, another with difficulty, fails 
utterly with a third, and so on. It is possible, though not probable, 
that no pains will enable some persons to overcome some nataral 
defects or deficiencies entirely ; but if not entirely, they may be 
‘partially overcome, or in some way humoured or concealed. At the 
worst there is a satisfaction in knowing the causes even of failure. 

I have already said that though we can no’more speak than sing 
with any effect for any length of time on one note, yet that the average 
of speech should lie within a small range. This has long been practi- 
cally acknowledged, both on the lyric and the non-lyric stage. The 
recitative of Italian opera, which, as delivered by skilful Italian 
performers, approximates speech rather than song, is, save in passages. 
of exceptionul energy, tenderness, or the like, generally limited to 
the musical interval of a fourth. Thus the recitative of the Oount 
in Mozarts Nosss di Figaro, lies for the most part between F and 
B-flat—notes lying nearest to the middle of the barytone voice—the 
average or typical voice of man—the mean between the exceptional 
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tenore assoluto and the equally exceptional basso profundo. Again, 
the recognised expression, “level speaking,” sufficiently indicates 
what is the theory and practice of good actors, among whom it is 
spoken of as the highest and rarest of histrionic gifts or accomplish- 
ments. It was, among a thousand others, the distinguishing excel- 
lence of the elder Kean’s delivery.” But the average pitch of a 
speaker’s voice—his choice of a note or notes within his range— 
must be regulated by a consideration altogether beside his own 
convenience—that of the size and shape of the place in which he 
has to speak. I have touched on this matter before. Almost every 
auditorium, I repeat, has a voice of its own, or, to speak more 
precisely, has powers of augmenting and enriching some sounds and 
utterly confusing others. In a locale new to the speaker he should 
carefully notice the effect of his voice on his own ear when he begins, 
and raise or lower his average pitch—+t.c., tune his voice accordingly. 
Practice will reduce the necessity for this toa minimum. A practised 
and observant speaker should know how to adapt his intonation to 
his auditorium, merely by looking at it. In rooms which have much 
reverberative power, utterance must be slow, if it is to be intelligible. 
This, of course, adds another to the many difficulties of speaking— 
especially of extemporaneous speaking. When the speaker is warmed 
by his subject—when thoughts and illustrations crowd upon him— 
when, in fact, he is intellectually at his best, he needs prodigious 
self-control to enable him to resist the tendency to accelerated pace. 
If this accelerated pace be accompanied (as it is likely to be) by 
elevation of pitch and increased intensity, he is likely to become 
partially or even wholly unintelligible. For intelligibility and 
audibility are not at all convertible terms. A speaker cannot be 
understood unless he is heard; but he may be heard, and most 
painfully heard, without being at all understood, be his thought never 
so clear, his words never so well chosen. 
“ Voegnati voglia di trarroti avanti,” 
says Dante to the lady whom he has heard singing in the Forest of 
the Terrestrial Paradise, 
“ verso questa riviera 
Tanto ch’ io pofa intender che tu cant.” 

The difficulty of resisting the tendency to high pitch—as old it 
might seem as oratory itself—was met by the ancients by stationing 
a musical performer near the speaker,+ who from time to time reminded 
him of his normal compass. 

* I give this instance on the authority of a very accomplished actress, the late Airs. 
Davison. 


+ The instrument used by the Romans, a species of flute, had an especial name— 
Torortum, Quintilian, lib. i e. 12. 
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One of the recommendations most often made to a young speaker 
is to “ raise his voice at the end of a sentence.” Musical terms-are 
employed so loosely in ordinary writing that the meaning and 
intention of those who employ them are often hard to come at. 
“ Raise,” in this recommendation, may either refer to elevation of 

_ pitch or increase of intensity—or even both. If the first, its adop- 
tion would result in ending every sentence as though it were a, 
question—an effect too ludicrous for discussion; if the second, the 
recommendation is a good one—in so far as, but no farther than, it 

` may tend to counteract the bad habit of ending with an exhausted 
breath. Most sentences must be ended, not by a rise, but a fall, 
in pitch, of the voice, if they are to be intelligible; but if this fall be 
accompanied by decreased intensity there will be danger of the last 
few syllables (often the keys to many foregoing ones) not reaching 
the auditory at all. The physical intensity of public speaking must 
and will, if it have any life in it, vary very considerably; and so 
must its pace. The crescendo and the accelerando are as valuable and 
as legitimate artifices in oratory as they are in music; but it is 
dangerous to: prolong excessively either the jortesimo or the pres- 
tissimo to which they severally lead. “Loud” and “fast” are, 
after all, but comparative terms, and the ear soon becomes insensible 
to either tone or volubility unless they are frequently contrasted with 
their opposites. Moreover, both have their especial dangers. Force, 
as I have already said, is apt to interfere with clearness of utterance, 
. by overstimulating the resonant properties of the auditorium; and 
volubility, unless the speaker be very exceptionally gifted, is rarely 
used without vary considerable sacrifice to its exigencies—short vowels 
substituted for long ones; consonants clipped here, and dropped 
there; and, more than all, that stringing together, or skewering of 
words, with which foreigners so often and so justly reproach us.” 

Every language has its own difficulties of utterance; English assuredly 

not the fewest. None, for instance, abounds more in words which 
differ to the eye and not to the ear. The natives of some parts of 

Great Britain still continue to distinguish, by a slight guttural, such 

words as which from twitch, whether from weather, &o.; but the 
practice is provincie and would sit awkwardly on one not “to the 
manner born,” who adopted it on principle. The sense of such 
equivocal words can, however, generally be gathered from the con- 
text, whatever may be the theory of utterance, provided that that 
utterance be in itself distinct. It is most undesirable, however, to add 


* The following example of “skewering ” is from a speech delivered by a vary oul- 
tivated and practised public speaker. It lingered some moments in my ear before I 
made it out. I give it with phonstis spelimg, leaving the translation to the reader. 
“Now gennelmun, I dunno weheryou'’Dagrewime, but——’’ and so on. 
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to their number, as many careless speakers do, by assimilating to the 
ear such words as bridal and bridle, principal and principle, about the 
propriety of distinguishing which there cannot be two opinions. 

Some of this confusion is simply the result of carelessness, and the 
romedy for it is always accessible, and easy of application. Not so 
with words which differ only in the presence or absence of the letter 
r, the difficulty of pronouncing which, for some persons, sesms to be 
(I am not sure that it is) invincible. To insist too pointedly on this 
liquid—to ro it—is certainly inelegant, and, indeed, un-English ; 
on the other hand, to pass it over altogether, to ignore its existence, 
agit were, is a species of mutilation, which it is impossible to assist 
at, difficult even to think of, without a shudder. I open Words- 
worth’s “ Excursion,” which lies at the moment within my reach, 
and my eye lights on the following :— 

“ Wo paused to admiro 

. The pillared porch, elaborately emboæed.” 
Let this passage be recited, substituting w (the usual expedient) for r. 
Not only have we an effect too ludicrous for comment, but an equi- 
vooation in respect to a most important epithet—pillowed, for pil- 
lared. Speakers weak in their to’s, however, have at least the con- 
solation of knowing that their infirmity is preferable to the London 
vulgarism I alluded to in my former paper. Pillow for pillar, is 
incomparably less offensive to the delicate ear than the converse— 
pillar for pillow. 

But my business just now is not with common faults in pronun- 
ciation—the briefest enumeration of which would far outrun my 
present time and space—but with the function and the management 
of the voice itself. Even in respect of this, my object just now is 
rather to suggest thought than to satisfy curiosity. We play on our 
own. Yoices, never on other people’s ; and what any of us may do for 
the cultivation and improvement of the particular instrument with 
which nature has endowed us for better and for worse, must bo for 
the most part the result of our own study of it. 

I have but to add a few words on one or two matters relatively, 
though not absolutely, unimportant. 

Whatever control over our voices we may acquire, we shall never 
turn them to the best account till we have attained also considerable 
control over—the rest of our bodies. In this matter we English 
are singularly deficient, if not by nature, by use, which is second 
nature. Granted that action, not suggesting itself to the average 
Englishman as essential, or even as becoming, to his every-day talk, 
is somewhat startling, has an air of unreality or affectation, when 
made an accompaniment to English oratory, surely that does not 
justify our public utterances being disfigured, as they often are, by 
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a thousand ridiculous and awkward tricks. If profound and original 
thought, expressed in well-chosen and well-sounding words, tell 
most on an English audience when they issue from a frame which 
betrays no more sympathy or even connection with them than does 
the case of a pianoforte with the musio of which it is the mediam— 
be it so. The Englishman is a reticent, undemonstrative ‘creature, 
not predisposed even to woal expression, and decidedly indisposed to 
pantomimic. No doubt: then let him stand still when he speaks. 
But this is just tke thing he never succeeds in doing. One English 
orator enforces his arguments by punching at frequent intervals tho 
table, desk, handrail, or whatever may lie within his reach ; another 
cannot put forth half a dozen coherent sentences without sawing 
himself backwards and forwards, like the mast of a-yacht at anchor ; 
another periodically folds his arms over his chest—perhaps the most 
unfavourable posture for vocal utterance that could be devised ; while 
another, having tried a variety of means of suiting the action to 
the word, frankly contesses his failure by’ putting the means of action, 
his hands, into his pockets. Experienced actors, however, say that 
few things in the exercise of their calling are so difficult as this same 
standing still. Graceful inaction, therefore, would seam to be another 
added to the long list of the orator’s accomplishments, and no more 
likely to “ come by nature” than graceful action. 
Supposing, however, that the speaker or reader wishes to maintain, 

and can maintain, any given posture for any given time, it is im- 
“portant that that posture be well chosen. The effect of what he . 
says or reads will be greatly influenced by it. One who speaks 
extempore, or from memory, can of. course choose his posture; not 
so one who reads. His book or manuscript generally rests on a deek 
or table, which is often considerably below his level of vision. The 
consequence of this is, that he is compelled either to keep his head ' 
inclined downwards, or alterrately to lower and raise it,—like a bird 
‘drinking. The remedy for this inconvenience would seem to be the 
simplest possible; nevertheless, the majority of readers put up 
with it, ignorant perhaps of the extent to which it obscures their 
utterance. Yet the slightest acquaintance with the construction of 
the “variable cavity” would show that hardly any part of it can 
do its work properly when the head is bent downwards. For large . 
volumes, desks are of course indispensable. They should, however, 
be so set up as not to necessitate stooping. Small volumes and 
manusoripte—sermons, for instance—would be much better held in 
the hand,—best of all in the head. 

. Some speakers depart from their rule and habit of immobility in 
a way highly distreesing to their hearers, by addressing themselves 
alterndtely to those on the right and the left of them. From this 
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action both parties are sufferers. Neither can hear two consecutive 
short sentences, or the whole of one long one. I have even seen a 
speaker turn his head fairly away from those in front of, and address 
himself exclusively to those behind, him. No speaker should be 
called upon to address those whom he cannot see without changing 
his range of vision—which, be it remembered, is almost identical 
with his range of voice. If, unfortunately, he has auditors in posse, 
considerably to the right and the left of him, his only chance of 
making them auditors tn esse is to ignore their presence, and address 
himself exclusively and pertinaciously to those in front of him. 
These certainly will hear if he knows how to address them, and those 
may possibly catch something of what he says. In any case it is 
better that he should be heard perfectly by many and not at all by a 
few, than imperfectly by all. 

One word in conclusion,—not about speakers, but hearers. The 
latter, often no doubt unconsciously, “accompany” public speaking 
by noises, individually slight, but which, added together, are a 
source of serious embarrassment and pardonable irritation to the 
former. The most serious of these is coughing,—in most cases quite 
gratuitously. Neither elevation of pitch nor increase of intensity 
has any chance against this; indeed, as they in some degree cover, 
so do they generally encourage it. Depression and decrease of pitch 
and intensity, on the contrary, expose and will therefore often stop 
it. Should these fail, a sudden, complete, and long-continued pause 
is an unfailing, as it ehould be a last, resource, and will silence the 
most asthmatic of hearers,—even in a November fog. 

Jous Hurram. 
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ERNEST RENAN ON ST. PAUL. 


St. Peal, Par Enare RIAN, Membre do VInstint, Pans: Lery 
Frères. 1568. 


TEN diffculty inherent in the taak on whioh M. Renan has 
entered makes its presence felt in this new instalment of his 
labours as distinctly as in the volumes which have preceded it. He 
. has undertaken to write the history of a society and a creed which 
postulate the existence, of the supernatural on-a hypothesis which 
postulates its impossibility. Sooner oz later the contradiction leads 
` to ita inevitable result. He has no wich to be unjust to the Apostle. 
He bestows on him, as he bestowed on the Master whom he served, 
warm expressions of admiration. He acknowledges the existence in 
him of the noblest seal, the most disinterested labour. And yet he 
is compelled, by the necessities of his thaory, to bring this man before 
_ us, a8 in dealing with the history of Lazarus in his “ Vie de Jésus,” he 
brought One greater than St. Paul, as etanding on the same level as 
Apollonius of Tyana, a willing accomplice in what he knew to be a 
fraud. He has scarcely passed the threshold of his narrative, when 
he speaks of, “les prestiges auxquels il nous est malheureusement 
interdit de douter que Paul et Barnabé eurent plus d'une fois 
recours ” (p. 17). Those who have learnt to reverence the memory 
of the’ Apostle as of one who “lived in all good conscience before 
God,” hating falsehood and trickery, loving Truth in act and word 
above all things, will feel that this radicel antagonism between their 
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conception of the character of the hero of M. Renan'’s volume, and 
that which they find pervading it, places them at a mental distanco 
from him which no vividness of word-painting, no ingenuity of con- 
jecture can help them to bridge over. As they were compelled to 
say of the portrait sketched before by the same artist, ‘This is 
not the Jesus of the Gospels, not the Jesus whom the disciples loved 
and whom the Ohurch has worshipped,” so they must say, ‘ This is 
not Paul as he stands before us in the narrative of the Acts, as 
his heart and soul are laid bare under our eyes in the Epistles.” And 
yet on M. Renan’s hypothesis, on that which is assimed as an axiom 
by all whe reject the idea of the miraculous as belonging to a 
remote past in the progress of mankind, no other representation of 
the character of the chief agents in the great religious revolution of 
which Christendom was the result is, we must believe, possible. To 
that conclusion we must come at last, if we refuse to believe that the 
work was indeed of God. 

It is due to M. Renan to acknowledge that he seems to feel the 
pain of this sacrifice of the convictions which for so many ages have 
been fruitful for good in the history of nations, and have given peace 
and strength to the lives of individual men. There ia, as in his pre- 
vious writings, an almost touching melancholy in the contrast which 
- he paints between the life of the ages of faith and of the age of 
doubt and of denial. He speaks, like Hamlet, as one who feels that 
“the world is out of joint,” to whom it is almost as a 

“Cursed spito 
That ever he was born to set it right.” 

The dedication of this volume to his friend, M. Scheffer, with 
whom he travelled over the scenes of St. Paul’s missionary journeys, 
gives utterance to this feeling in accents even more touching than 
those which were heard in the dedication of the “ Vie de Jésus ” to 
the memory of his sister— 


“ A Béloucie, sur les blocs digjoints du vieux môle, nous portames quel 
envie aux apôtres qui s’embarquérent là pour la conquête du monde, plems 
d’une foi si ardente au prochain royaume de Dieu. Bûrement, ces espé- 
rances materielles immédiates donnaient dans lection une énergie que nous 
n'avons plus. Mais, pour être moins arrêtée dans ses formes, notro foi au 
régne idéal n’en est pas moins vive. Tout n’est ici-bas que symbole et que 
songo. Descartes avait raison de ne oroire à la réalité du monde qu'après 
s'être prouvo l'existence de Dieu; Kant avait raison de douter de tout 
jusqu'à ce qu'il eût découvert le ' devoir. Notre jeunesse a vu des jours 
tristes, et je crains que le sort no nous montre aucun bien avant de mourir. 
Quelques erreurs énormes entrafnent notre pays aux abimes; ceux à qui 
on les signale sourient.’’ 


It appears in e yet sharper form in his acknowledgment that the 
victories which mankind have gained in the region of scientific truth 
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have been more than counterbalanced by the loss of moral onergy. 
In proportion as we attain to truth we lose, according to this con- 
feasion, the power to accomplish anything for the improvement of ' 
mankind. I quote from the close of the chapter which narrates St. 
Paul’s work at Ephesus— 


‘‘ Détournons les yeux de ces tristes ombres. Tout ce qui se fait par les ~ 
ames populaires ignorantes est entaché de traits désagréables. L'illusion, 

la chimère sont les conditions des grandes choses créées par le peuple. Il 
n’y a quo l'œuvre des sages qui soit pure; maig les sages d'ordinaire sont 
impuissants. No be une physiologie et une médicine fort supérieures 
à cellés de saint nous sommes dégagés d'une foule d’erreurs qu'il 
partageait, hélas! et mi est bien à craindre que nous ne fassions jamais la 
millième partie de ce qu'il a fait. O'’est seulement quand l'humanité tout 
entière sera instruite et arrivée à un certain degré de philosophies positive, 
que les choses humaines se conduiront par raison. On ne saurait rien 
comprendre à l'histoire du passé, si l'on se refuse à traiter comme bons et 
grands des mouvements où se sont mêlés bien des traits équivoques et 


mesquins.” (Pp. 848, 849.) 


His despondency is indeed tempered by the dawning of a brighter 
hope. We must wait till “all humanity” has reached & “ certain 
degree of positive philosophy.” And it is significant to note that in 
the application of that philosophy to the evils that now afflict us M. 
Renan is a truer disciple of Comte than thosé who identify his 
system with the progress of physical science pur et simple. The great 
teachers of that science among us have indeed risen up of late in 
rebellion against the thinker who was once regarded as its great 
apostle, and disclaimed his authority. I have no wish to wander 
from the track to which the present subject leads me to the controversy 
between Mr. Huxley and Mr. Congreve which has recently been - 
carried on with an asperity at least as keen as that between St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Antioch, but it is worth while to note that as to the 
bearing of positive philosophy on the relations of society M. Renan 
takes part with the latter rather than with the former. He looks 
forward to the revival of what Mr. Huxley calls “ Oatholiciam with- 
out Christianity,’ the substitution of some hierarchical discipline 
over the lives of men for the present system of aisses faire and indi- 
vidual freedom. He is speaking of the discipline exercised by St. 
Paul over the social intercourse of the Ohurch of Oorinth— 
‘‘O’est, on le voit, à un couvent, & me congrégation de pieuses per 

sonnes occupées à se surveiller ot à se juger, bien plus qu'à une église, dans 
le sens moderne du mot, qu'une telle organisation nous reporte.. Toute 
l'Eglise, aux yeux de l'apôtre, est responsable des fautes qui se commettent 
dans son sein. Cette exagération de rigorisme avait sa-raison d'être dans 
la société antique, qui péchait par de tout autres excès. Mais on sent ce 

w'une telle idée de la sainteté a .d’étroit, d'illibéral, de contraire à la morale 

e celui qu'on appelait autrefois “ l"honnéte homme,” morale dont le prin- 
cipo fondamental est de s’ocouper le moins possible de la conduite d'autrui. 
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—[Las question seulement est de savoir si une société peut tenir sans une 
censure dea mœurs privées, et si Vavenir ne raménera pas quelque chose 
@analogus à la disciplins ecolésiastiqus, que le libéralisme moderne a si 
jalousement supprimée.” (P. 892.) 

Hardly leas striking is his statement that the divorce between 
philosophy and religion is a tremendous evil, that in the better days 
to come they will be again united :— 

Un tel divorce est toujours puni. Quand la philosophie déclare qu'elle 
ne s'occupe pas de religion, la religion lui répond en |’étouffant, et c'est 
justice, car la philosophie n'est quelque chose que sì elle montre à l'humanitė 
sa voie, si elle prend an sérieux le problème infini qui est le même pour 
tous.” (P. 191.) 

Another indirect result of the melancholy which thus shows itself, 
and which, though it may not be without a touch of complacent 
sentimentalism, I cannot look on as altogether affected, is seen in 
the tendency to represent the life of the early believers as one of 
radiant joyfulneas. Just as in the “ Vie de Jésus” the life of the 
Galilean disciples was painted as one of ideal cheerfulness’and beauty, 
and we read at every turn of the “délicieuse pastorale,” “la nature 
idyllique et douce de Jésua,” “la troupe gaie et vagabonde,” “la 
bande de joyeux enfants,” so, in “St. Paul,” in spite of a tendency 
to exaggerate the discords and divisions of the Ohurch, there is at 
times the same inclination to sketch it as a golden age, when hopes, 
though false, brought with them a fleeting joy which the world has 
lost, and cannot now regain :— 

“Les catéchistes allaient partout; sitôt acoueillis, ils étaient gardés 
comme des trésors; chacun s’ampressait de les nourrir. Une cordialité, 
une joie, une bienveillance infinies gagnaient de proche en proche ot fondaient 
tous les cœurs.” (P. 881.) . . 

“ La joie, la concorde, l'espoir sans bornes faisaient trouver la souffrance 
légère, et inanguraient ce règne délicieux du ‘Dieu d'amour et de paix’ 
que Jésus avait annoncé. A travers mille petitesses, l esprit de Jésus 
rayonnait dang ces orp de saints avec infiniment d’éolat et de douceur.” 
(P. 457.) . 

‘Tia gaieté, lj jeunesse de cœur que respirent ces odyasées Hvangéliques 
furent quelque chose de nouveau, d'original, et de charmant. Les Actes das 
Ap6tres, expression de ce premier élan de la consoiance Chrétienne, sont 
un livre de joie, d'ardeur sereine. Depuis les poemes homériques, on n'avait 
pas vu d'œuvre pleine de sensations aussi fraiches. Une brise matinale, 
une odeur de mer..... pénètre tout le livr et en fait un excellent 


compagnon de voyage.” (P. 12.) 


If, however, M. Renan finds this spirit of joyfulneas in the 
Oburches which owed their knowledge of the “good news” from 
which it flowed to the preaching of St. Paul, he is far from ascribing 
that charactor to the apostle himself. He sums up, in the closing 
chapter of his volume, his conclusions as to the relation in which the 
hero stands to the faith which he proclaimed, and in this he parts 
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company from M. Comte, and reverses the judgment paased by that 
writer on .the same question. Speaking of the Catholiciam, which 
he treats as the true expression of Christianity, and in which he 
finds a more definite and intelligible name, M. Oomte writes thus :— 

“It was really founded by Bi. Paul. ... . . . All the essential concep- 
tions of Catholicism in relation to dogmas, to worship, and to government, 
are already defined in his occasional letters, the merit of which appears 
more striking when contrasted with the intellectual and moral vague- 
ness which marks the more highly venerated books by which they are sur- 
rounded,” * e 

The account of St. Paul’s motives which follows on this estimate 
is indeed forced and paradoxical. M. Oomte sees in him one who 
felt that the idea of an incarnation was necessary as the final phase 
of monotheiam, who could not, without losing his “real superiority 
of heart and spirit,” play the rôs which would have been imposed 
on him had he presented himself as an incarnation, who then, by 
* an act of spontaneous self-sacrifice,” subordinated himself to “one 
among the numerous prophets who had claimed a personal union 
with the Deity,” and thus, “ free from all personal degradation,” had 
preached the faith in Christ which was to change the world. This 
is not a very coherent or satisfactory theory of the relation between 
the apostle and his Master. It does not clear the former, as 
Mr. Westcott well points out, from the charge of “ personal degrada- 
tion.” It is an hypothesis which makes the whole life of St. Paul an 
acted lie, every epistle that he wrote a tissue of conscious falsehoods. 
Let us hear M. Renan’s summing up of his study of St. Paul’s cha- 
racter, in the “QOoup d'œil sur l’œuvre de Paul,” with which the 
volume closes :— 

“Un homme a contribué plus qu'aucun autre à cette Heads extension du 
christianisme ; oet homme a déch-ré l'espèce de maillot serré et prodigieuse- 
ment dangereux dont l'enfant fut entouré dès sa naissance ; il a` proclamé 
que le christianisme n’était pas une simple réforme du judaisme, mais qu'il 
était une religion complète, existant par elle-même. Dire que cet homme 
meérite d'être placé à un rang fort élevé dans l'histoire, c’est dire une chose 
évidente ; mais il ne faut pes |’ appelar fondateur. Paul a beau dire, il est 
inférieur aux autres apôtres. Il n'a pas vu Jésus, il n’a pas entendu sa 
parole. Les divins logia, les paraboles, il les connaît à peine. Le Ohrist 
qui lui fait des révélations personnelles est son propre fantéme ; o’est lui- 
même qu'il écoute, en croyant entendre Jésus.” (P. 568.) 

He thinks of him as in the second century “almost forgotten,” 
having “no illustrious disciples,” no “original school.” Even his 
letters were but little read. In the third, the fourth, the fifth cen- 
turies, it is true, his name and teaching came forward into a new 
prominence in the theological controversies of the Ohurch, in the 
great councils of the Eastern, Church. But in the West, under the 


,* Pol. Pos, il 409,410. I quote from Mr. Wostooti’s article in the Contemporary 
Eirias, vol. vi. p. 404. 
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system which M. Comte traces to him as its true founder, through 
the whole period of the Middle Ages, “his fortune’ undergoes a 
strange eclipse.” He is “lost in the glory of St. Peter.” Few 
churches were built to him, no tapers burnt. With the Reformation 
there came for him a new era of glory and authority. Even Oatholi- 
cism, taught by wider studies, took a truer estimate of his character, 
and placed him “almost on a level with St. Peter.” 

After this summary of the historical judgment passed more or less 
consciously by different Ohurches and at different periods, M. Renan 
asks the very natural question, “ Quelle place lui fera la critique P 
Quel rang lui assignera-t-elle dans la hiérarchie de ceux ri Bor- 
virent lidéalf” And he proceeds to answer it thus :— 


“ On gert l'idéal en faisant le bien, en dócouvrant le vrai, en réalisant le 
besu. En tête de lę procession sainte de l'humanité, marche l'homme du 
bien, Phomme vertueux; le second rang appartient à l'homme du vrai, au 
savant, au philosophe; puis vient l'homme du beau, l'artiste, le poete. 
Jésus nous apparaît, sous son auréole oéleste, comme un idéal de bonté et 
de beauté. Pierre aima Jésus, le comprit, et fut, ce semble, malgré quelques 
faiblesses, un homme excellent. Quo fut Paul ?—-Ce ne fut pas un saint. 
Le trait dominant de son caractére n’est pas la bonté. I fut fier, roide, 
cassant; il se défendit, s'afirma (comme on dit aujourd’hui); il eut des 
paroles dures ; il crut avoir absolument raison; il tint à son avis; il se 
brouilla avec diverses personnes.—OCe ne fut pas un savant; on peut même 
dire qu'il a beaucoup nui à la science par son mépris paradoxal de la raison, 
par son élogo de la folie apparente, par son apothéose de l'absurde trans- 
cendental.—Ce ne fut pas non plus un poete. Ses écrits, œuvres de la 
plus haute originalité, sont sans charme; la forme en est âpre et presque 
toujours denuée de grice.—Que fut-il dono? 

“Ce fut un homme d'action éminent, une ame forte, envahissante, enthou- 
siaste, un conquérant, un missionnaire, un propagatenr, d'autant plus ardent 
qu'il avait d’abord déployé son fanatisme dans un sens opposé. Or l'homme 
d'action, tout noble qu'il est quand il agit pour un but noble, est moins près 
de Dieu que celui qui a véeu de l'amour pur du vrai, du bien ou dw besu. 
L'apôtre est par nature un esprit quelque peu borné ; il veut réussir, il fait 
pour cela des sacrifices. Le contact avec la réalité souille toujours un peu. 
Les premières places dans le royaume du ciel sont réservées à ceux qu'un 
rayon de gråce a touchés, à ceux qui mont adoré que l'idéal. L'homme 
d'action ost toujours un faible arliste, car il n'a pas pour but e do 
refléter la splendeur de l'univers; il ne saurait étre un savant, car tae 
ses opinions d'après l'utilité politique ; ce n'est même pas un homme très- 
vertueux, car jamais il n'est irréprochable, la sottise et la méchanceté des 
hommes le forçant à pactiser aveo elles. Jamais surtout il n'est aimable : 
la plus charmante des vertus, la réserve, lui est interdite. Le monde favo- 
rise les audameux, ceux qui s'aident eux-mêmes. Paul, si grand, si honnête, 
est obligé de se décerner le titre d’apétre. On est fort dans l'action par 
sea défanta; on est faible par ses qualités. En somme, le personnage 
historique qui a le plus d’analogie aveo saint Paul, o’est Luther. De part 
et d'autre, c'est la même violence dans le langage, la même passion, la 
même énergie, la méme noble indépendance, le même attachement fréné- 
tique à une thèse embrassée comme l'absolue varité. 

s“ Jo persisto dono à trouver que, dans la création du christianisme, la 
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part de Paul doit étre faite bien inférieure à celle de Jésus. T faut méme, 
selon moi, mettre Paul au-dessous de Francois d’Assise et de l'auteur de 
' “Jmitation,” qui tous deux virent Jésus de trds-prée. Le Fils de Dieu 
est unique. Paraitre un moment, jeter un olat doux et profond, mourir 
très-jeune, voilà la vie d'un dieu. Lutter, disputer, vainere, voilà la vie 
d’un homme. Après avoir été depuis trois centa ans le docteur chrétion 

excellence, gråce au protestantisme orthodoxe, Paul voit de nos jours 
Aiea règne; Jésus, au contraire, est plus vivant que jamais. Ce n'est 
plus l’Epitre aux Romains est le résumé du christianisme, c'est le Dis- 
cours sur la montagne. eet i christianiame, qui durera éternellement, 
vient des Evangileg, non des Epfitres de Paul. Les éorits de Paul onf été 
un danger et un écueil, la cause des principaux défaute de la thóologie 
chrétienne ; Paul est le père du subtil Augustin, de l’aride Thomas d'Aquin, 
du sombre calviniste, de l’acaridtre janséniste, de la théologie féroce qui 
damne et prédestine à la damnation. Jésus est le père de tous ceux qui 
cherchent dans les rêves de l'idéal le repos de leurs âmes. Oe qui fait vivre 
le christianisme, o’est le peu que nous savons de la parole ot do le personne 
do Jésus. L'homme d'idéal, le poste divin, le grand artiste défle seul le 
temps et les révolutions. Seul il est assis à la droite de Dieu le Père pour 
l'éternité. - . 

‘‘ Humanité, tu es quelquefois juste, et certains de tes jugements sont 
bons ! ” (Pp. 567—570.): 

It will be felt, if I mistake not, that this is the jadgment of a 
man who understands St. Paul as little as his “ Vie de Jésus ” showed 
that he understood St. Jóhn. As he saw in the latter one who being 
the author of the Fourth Gospel, wrote it chiefly to claim for himself 
a higher position in the Ohurch than that which had till then been 
assigned him, to gratify his antipathy to Judas and his sensitive 
jealousy of St. Petar, so ho seems incapable of seeing in the former 
more than the harsh dogmatist, the irascible egotist, the man forced 
to enter into compromises with the folly and rascality of mankind. 
He is, indeed, inconsistent with himself. The obiter dicta of the 
historian are hardly to be reconciled with the summing-up of the 
judge. 

“ Mais un principe supérieur, qui domins sa vie, lui fit vaincre sea répug- 
nances. An-dessus des opinions et des sentiments particuliers, Paul plaçait 
la oharité. Christ nous a délivrés de toute loi; mais, si, en profitant de la 
liberté que Christ nous a donnée, on scandalise son fràre, 1l vaut mieux 
renoncer à cette liberté et so remettre en esclavage. C’ost en vertu de ce 


principe que Paul, comme il le dit lui-même, se fit tous à tous, juif ‘avec les 
juifs, gentil svec les gentils.” (P. 517. ) 


Even the comparison with Luther which is, we may presume, less 
of a common-place in France than it would be in England or Ger- 
many, is in many points, in spite of the acceptance it has met 
with, singularly infelicitous. There is, of course, the same broad out- 
line of spiritual experience, the same intense conviction of the burden. 
of -sin, the same sense of deliverance from it, the same seal in 
preaching the doctrine that man is justified by faith, which was the 
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instrument of that deliverance. But there was in Luther, partly as 
the result of physical temperament, partly of race and the modes 
of life around him, a vigorous Teutonic animalism, a love of 
out-door sports and in-door mirth, of the fire-side hearth and the 
prattling of children’s voices, a hearty recognition as of some- 
thing natural and right, of the instincts which in the Romish 
system of the celibacy of the clergy and the monastic orders 
generally were treated as common and unclean, which we look 
for in vain in the life and writings of St. Paul. ‚What we find in 
the Apostle, even from a simply human historical point of view, is 
the character of one who in the midst of all the ever-expanding 
sympathies of his nature, is still, from first to last, intensely sensitive 
in his nature, with the same capacities for theopathy, the same 
yearning, f.e. for communion with the living God, and the same 
belief that he had found it, which we find in the prophets of Israel. 
His life is that of one who, far from the physical robustness which 
shakes off annoyances and vexations like drops of water from a duck’s 
wing, has to struggle with ever-recurring attacks of a mysterious, 
excruciating malady, the “ thorn in the flesh,” from which nothing 
sets him free, which the loyal care of the “beloved physician ” can, 
at best, only mitigate; who has, as the result of that struggle, a 
temperament with every nerve on edge, sensitive alike to the slightest 
show of sympathy, and to the slightest token of suspicion or distrust, 
restless with a feverish excitement to be everywhere and to be doing 
everything. But the zeal is not that of a propagandist or a contro- 
versialist only. It prompts to the endurance of toil, labour, hard- 
ships, to wanderings by land or sea, in unknown countries, and among 
the haunts of robbers, to the willing endurance of poverty and hard- 
ship, and the daily drudgery of mechanic toil. And with it there 
is a love eager and devouring, for all souls with whom he comes in 
contact, a craving for their affection ; a heart that joys in their joy, 
and sorrows in their griefs; a charity in the wider sense of the 
word, which makes him tolerant of many differences, ready to submit 
to the passions and prepossessions of others. The picture drawn with 
a master’s hand by Mr. Jowett, and sketched by Dr. Newman in his 
well-known sonnet in the “ Lyra Apostolica,” is, I believe, a far more 
truthful portrait than that given by M. Renan.* But a comparison 

* Ishall, I beheve, be rendering a service to many readers by bringing these two 
Pictures, characteristic as they are of the writers as well'as of tho mon wham they 
represent, more directly to their notice. From Mr. Jowett’s I can only quote the oon- 
cluding passage :— 

“ Often they (great men) live in a kind of solitude, on which other men do not venture 
to intrude ; putting forth their strength on particular oocasions, careless or abstracted 
about the daily concerns of life. Such was not the greatness of the Apostle St. Paul; 
not only in the sense in which he says that ‘he oould do all things through Christ,’ but 
in a more carthly and human one was it true that his strongth was his weakness and 
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with any individual character is, indeed, in such a case specially mis- 
leading. No single type in the later history of Christendom can be taken 
as the counterpart of that pupévous dip. If the character of St. Paal 
presenta, as confessedly it does, some points of correspondence with 
that of Luther or of Oalvin, it includes no less distinctly those to 
whom M. Renan considers him inferior. "Whatever there is worthy 
of our love and admiration in Francis of Assisi, and the author of the 
“ Imitation ;” whatever there is, we may add, in Francis Xavier or in 
John Wesley, hag its place in the multiform excellence of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. Precisely because he was, through all the out- 
ward diversities which M. Renan exaggerates, but which we may 
readily admit, a piuan}s Xpiorod, they were, in their several measures 
and degrees, piunraf Tabdov. 

It is time to pass on to the manner in which, with this conception of 
St. Paul present to his mind, M. Renan has executed the tesk he has 
undertaken. It need hardly be said that there are many felicitous 
` phrases and turns of thought, many vivid desoriptions of scenery, partly 
from personal observation, partly from books, a copious collection of - 
illustrative facts on special points of interest. In very many cases in- 
deed, the facts are familiar enough. The references to Greek or Roman 


his weakness his strength. His dependence upon others was in part also the source of 
his influence over them. His natural character was the type of that communion of the 
Spirit which ho preached; the meanness of appearance which he attributes to himself, 
the image of that contrast which the Gospel presents to human greatness. Glorylng 
and humiHation, life and death, a vision of angels strengthening him, the ‘thorn in the 
flesh’ rebuking, the greatest tenderness not without sternness, sorrows above measure, 
consolation above measure, are some of the contradictions which were reconciled in the 
seme man. The oantre in which things so strange met and moved was the cross of Christ, 
‘whose marks in his body he bore ;’ what was ‘behind of whose afflictions’ he rejoiced 
to fill up. ‘Let us look once more a little closer at that ‘ visage marred’ in his Master’s 
service. A poor decrepit being—afilicted, perhaps, with palsy, certainly with some 
bodily defect—led out of prison between Roman soldiers, probably at times faltering 
in his speech, the creature, es he seamed to spectators, of nervous sensibility; yearning, 
almost with a sort of fondness, to save the souls of those whom he saw around him, 
spoke a few eloquent words in the cause of Christion truth, at which kings were awed, 
telling the tale of his own conversion with such simple pathos that after ages have 
hardly heard the like.” 

Dr. Newman's ia not less artistic, and may, happily, be quoted tn extenso -— 

“I dreamed that with s pasmonate complaint 
I wahed me born amid Gods scenes of unght; 
And envied those who saw the presence bught 


His lot wrth mine, and Hred without restraint 
Courteous he was and grave,—so meek m mien, 

Tt seemed untrue, ar told a purpose weak ; 

Yet m the mood, be could wilh eptness speak, 
Or with stern foros, or show of feelings keen, 
Marking decp craft, methought, or hidden pekte :— 
‘Then cams a rmos“ Gaint Panl is at thy smda,” 

Lyre Apostolice, Init. 
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writers, or the Talmud, are the common property of all the better com- 
mentators. The work is far less uniformly complete in this respect than 
that of Conybeare and Howson, and in some parts, especially in the 
narrative of the voyage of Acts xxvii, is, when compared with their 
treatment of it, and with the more elaborate monograph by Mr. Smith, 
meagre and unsatisfying. Some points, on the other hand, the 
oondition of the Jews at Rome (pp. 98—106), the topography of 
Ephesus (pp. 3885—8340), the traces of Semitic influence in the valley 
of the Lycus (pp. 356——360), the regions traversed by the Apostle 
in his first mission (pp. 22—56), are worked out with more com- 
pleteness and from less familiar sources—though even here, there is 
nothing to be compared with Professor Lightfoot’s masterly disser- 
tations on “the Galatian people” or “they of Cæsars household.” Some 
of the more direct contributions from his own observation are worth 
quoting. Thus, as showing the way in which the interior provinces 
of Asia Minor had been left in the rear by the general march of civi- 
lization, he notes (p. 28) that “the houses in Oaria and Lycia are, 
at the present day, the most archaic in the world.” In illustration 
of the tendency of the East to magic and spells and charms, he tells us 
(p. 348) that when he was at the little town of Saida some years ago, 
there were not leas than three hundred persons occupied in the study of 
the occult sciences, that often in Syria the treasure-seekers, who took 
him for one of their fraternity, came, admiring his superiority, to 
offer to communicate their talismans. We may demur, perhaps, to 
the soundness of the inference that what he saw as he walked through 
the Greek quarter of Smyrna on a fine Sunday, the whole male 
population living out of doors, women sitting at the doors of their 
houses, chatting with all passers-by, was-probably a picture of what had 
been the mode of life of its Christian inhabitants in the first century 
(p. 352); and still more so to the conclusion that therefore “Ces bonnes 
populations, sans esprit militaire, féminines, si j’ose le dire, étaient 
naturellement Chrétiennes.” No one but a writer like M. Renan, 
who has persuaded himself that the life of the early Christians was 
that of children making holiday or shepherds at a wake, with douceur 
and gaieté and bonne humeur as its dominant characteristics, could 
have found in the scene which he describes a picture of primitive 
Ohristianity. 

In other passages, where we pass out of the range of fact into that 
of illustration, M. Renan’s comparisons are often singularly sugges- 
tive. We are not to think of St. Paul’s mission-work as being like 
that of Xavier or Livingstone, supported by a large organisation. 
It was like that of an ouerier gomg from town to town, from cabaret 
to cabaret, to propagate his gospel of communism in suburban work- 
shops (p. 55). When the Apostle stood before Stoics and Epicu- 
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“reana at Athens, he had no more prospect of success “que n’en | 
aurait de nos jours un socialiste humanitaire déclamant contre les 
préjugés Anglais devant les fellows d’Oxford ou de Cambridge ” 
(p. 200.) When he comes to the disputes at Oorinth between 
the parties af Apollos and of Paul, whose dogmatic agreement and 
personal good understanding he recognises fully, he compares it to 
the factions which are formed in the towns of the Levant, not on oon- 
troversial questions, but on personal preferences :— 

Chez ces populgtions légéres, brillantes, superficielles des bords de la 
Méditerranée, les ions, les partis, les divisions sont un besoin social. 
La vie sans cela parait ennuyeuse. Pour se procurer la satisfaction de hair 
et d'aimer, d'être axcité, jaloux, triomphant à son heure, on se bute souvent 
sur les choses les plus puériles. L'objet do la division est insigniflant ; c'est 

-la division qu'on veut et qu'on cherche pour elle-même. Les questions de 
personnes deviennent, dans ces sortea de sociétés, des questions capitales. 
Que deux prédicateurs or deux médecins ge rencontrent dans une petite ville 
du Midi, la ville se divise en deux partis sur les mérites de chacun d'eux. 
Les deux prédicateurs, les deux médecins, ont beau ôtro amis; ‘ils n'em- 
pécheront pas leurs noms de devenir le signal də luttes vives, la bannière de 
deux camps ennemis.” (Pp. 878-4.) 

The description is vivid enough, but I -own to a slight feeling of 
wonder that one who, like M. Renan, has seen “ cities and manners 
of men ” so widely, should have thought it necessary to have limited 
his remark to “une petite ville du Mids.” Surely, even in the Little 
Pedlingtons of our colder North, and in many an arrondissement of the 
writer’s own country an acute observer might detect similar pheno- 
mena. 

On many of the graver secondary questions which connect them- 

selves with his subject, the conclusions to which M. Renan comes are 
often in agreement with those to which many previous students of 
“the Acts and Epistles have been led. He sees in what I have 
ventured to call elsewhere the Sisterhood of Philippi,* that which 
was throughout the chief characteristic of that Church. In its 
members, and in those of other Churches who were like them, he 
recognises those who were the second foundresses of our faith :— 


“* Aprés les Galiléennes qui suivaient Jésus et le servaient, Lydie, Phabé, 
` les pieuges dames inconnues de Philippes et de Thessalonique sont les vraies 
saintes auxquelles le foi nouvelle dut ses plus rapides progrès.” + (P. 165). 


* Sunday Magasins for August, 1868. 

+ ML Renan, indeed, goes further, and suggests that the unknown “true yoke- 
follow” of Phil. iv. 8, was none other than Lydia herself. Hoe treats the phraso as 
meaning “ma chère épouse,” and then goes on to ask the suggestive-question—" Est-il 
cspandant absolument impossible que Paul ait oontracté avec cette sœur une union pins 
-intime? On ne saurait l’affirmer” (p.149). This stands nearly on the same level 
_ as Mr.. Hepworth Dixon's portentous discovery, that Christian divines of all ages had 
blinked the fact that St. Peul travelled habitually with a female companion, under con- 
ditions analogous to those of the ‘spiritual wives’? among the sects to whose morbid 
“physiology his recent volumes are devoted. (Spiritual Wives, IL, p- 65.) ML Renan, 
an the other hand, admits, “La seule chose qui soil sfire, c'est que Paul ne menait 
pas avec Ini de sœur dans ses voyages.” (P. 149.) 
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He finds in the name of the Ohrestus of whom Suetonius speaks as 
ringleader in the disturbances that led Olaudius to banish the Jews 
from Rome, a token that the Gospel had been preached in the Jewish 
Transtiberine quarter long beforo the -Imperial City was visited by 
an Apostle, and acpepts the conclusion that as Aquila and Priscilla 
were Christians before they met St. Paul at Corinth, they had pro- 
bably been among the most active of the preachers of the faith there. 
If honour wore to be done to the true founders of the Ohurch in the 
way most appropriate, men ought to build a “ poer chapel to the 
two good Jews of Pontus who were driven from Rome by the police 
of Claudius for having been of tho faction of Chrestus ” (p. 113). 

Another acute, though more precarious, conjecture adopted by 
M. Renan is that which sees in “Galatia,” as St. Paul uses it, a 
term of wider extent than the Tovar) xœpà of the Acts xvi. 6, and 
includes within its range, as co-extensive with the Roman province, 
Jsauria and Phrygia, Lycaonia and Pisidia (pp. 48—58). On this 
hypothesis the Churches to which he writes in the Epistle to the 
Galatians were those of the Pisidian Antioch and Iconium, of 
Lystra and Derbe, with which he had been so familiar, where he 
had once been so beloved, where he had spent so many months. The 
hypothesis explains some difficulties, and gives interest to some 
passages in the Epistle; but the considerations urged in Professor 
Lightfoot’s full discussion of the point seem to turn the scale in the 
other direction, and lead us to think of the Galatians as those who 
had retained the traces of their Keltic origin in character, and 
perhaps in language, and were in this respect different from their 
Phrygian and Lycaonian neighbours. 

It will not surprise those who have read M. Renan’s “ Les 
Apétres” to find that, following in the footsteps of the Tubingen 
school, he exaggerates to the utmost the differences between the 
teaching of St. Paul and that of the Ohurch of the Circumcision. 
The narrativo to the Acts is held to be contrudicted and superseded 
by the Epistlo to the Galatians. ‘Oe bon Luo” has played the róle 
of mediation somewhat clumsily, and in vain sebks to gloss over the 
discords which divided the Apostle of the Gentiles from the three 
“who seemed to be pillars” of the Church. James the Just did 
really instigate the Judaising teachers who dogged St. Paul’s footsteps 
everywhere in the later years of his mission-labours (p. 311). He 
and his party did induce St. Paul, though the Apostle disclaims the 
idea of having been compeHed, to circumcise Titus. All that we have 
heard of late years of the pseudo-Olementine Homilies is brought on 
the atage again. The dispute between St. Peter and Simon Magus, of 
which that Apocryphal book records the several stages, veils, we are 
told, under a thin disguise, the long controversy between the leaders of 
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the Church of Jerusalem and St. Paul. He is the “enemy,” the 
“opponent,” the “impious man,” of whom 8t. Peter speaks in the 
spurious letter to James that stands as the preface to that book. The 
Epistle of Jude is a polemic against him. His-resistance to St. Peter 
is alluded to in the reference to “railing accusation” and “the gain- 
saying of Korah” (pp. 800—803). The first three chapters of the 
Apocalypse are a cry-of hatred against him. He is the Balaam, the 
Jezebel (1), the teacher of the Nicolaitans, condemned in the Epistles 
to the Seven Qhurches. The “synagogues of Satan” are the 
Oburches which he had founded; the “depths of Satan” are the 
“deep things of God?’ on which he was wont to dwell. (Pp. 303 
—306.) 

This is, perhaps, the culminating point of the hypothesis, It is 
well that we should see to what extravagances it can lead one in 
whom the love of paradox has overbalanced the power of weighing 
evidence fairly. We need not regret that ideal pictures of the first 
century as a golden age of unity and peace should be broken in 
upon; that we should be made to see that even then there were 
diversities in ritual, life, doctrine as there are now; that even apostles 
were men of like passions with ourselves, and represented, partially 
and not completely, the several phases of the truth. The more we 
realise this, the more tolerant shall we be of like diversities in our 
own time, the wider will be the range of our sympathies and affec- 
tiona, the more we shall be able to recognise a fundamental unity 
underlying our manifold divisions. But there is a tendency the 
reverse of that which M. Renan ascribes to cs bon Luc, the tendency 
to distinguish in order to divide, to multiply and magnify the dis- 
sensions of the apostolic body, to forget or ignore that they recog- 
nised each other as servants of the same Master, preachers of the 
same Gospel. And the hypothesis carried to this extent is flagrantly 
at variance even with the documents on which-it claims to rest. 
Putting the Acts out of the question, as rendered, on this assumption, 
untrustworthy by ite deliberately mediating character, is it not true, 
on a fair interpretation of its contents, that the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, with all its bold, Luther-like, vehement assertion of inde- 
pendence, recognises that the points of difference between the writer 
and the Jerusalem Apostles were few and temporary ? Only once had 
he to withstand Peter, and then only for a vacillation in conduct, 
not for an antagonism in doctrine. He had declared his Gospel to 
“those of reputation,” -—t.e., to Peter, James, and John,—and they 
had recognised it, and given to him and Barnabas the right hand of 
. fellowship. They had made a treaty of partition with him, and had 
Jet him have free course. The First Epistle of St. Peter (which M. 
Renan admits as probably genuine), is through its whole extent an 
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echo of the teaching, often reproduces the very words and phrases, of 
Bt. Paul, and could hardly have been written but by’one who was 
acquainted with his written as well as his oralteaching. The chosen 
companions of the Apostle of the Circumcision are the friends and 
disciples of the Apostle of the Gentiles. In the Epistles of St. John, 
in like manner, and in the Apocalypse, we find manifold traces, 
verbal and substantial, of the influence of St. Paul’s teaching in the 
Epistles to the Asiatic Churches. Even the Epistle of St. James, as 
read in the light of the current teaching of the Rabbis, is a protest 
not against the teaching of St. Paul, but against, it may be, that of 
disciples who caricatured it, more probably against that of his 
bitterest opponents. 

The criticism of M. Renan on the genuineness of the Pauline 
Epistles, is, as compared with the Prolegomena of any English com- 
mentary, or the discussions of any German Finilsitung, somewhat 
thin and unsatisfying. He barely does more than state resulta, and 
they correspond, for the most part, with the conclusions of the more 
advanced critical school. (1.) The Epistles to the Galatians, to the 
Corinthians, to the Romans, are treated as “undisputed and indis- 
putable.” In regard to the last-named, however, he, following in the 
wake of many others, looks on it, though addressed to the Romans, 
as in fact intended for many Churches. The four passages that 
have the look of the natural winding-up of a letter (xv. 83, xvi. 20, 
xvi. 24, xvi. 27), indicate that each of them had originally served 
to close the copy to which it was attached. The long list of saluta- 
tions in Romans xvi. 3—20 was sent, not to Rome, where the Apostle 
had but few friends, but to Ephesus, where he had many. Other 
copies were sent to Thessalonica, and to an unknown Church. 
(2.) In the group of genuine, though not quite undisputed documents, 
are placed the Epistle to the Philippians, and the two to the Thessa- 
lonians. (8.) Lower in the scale, but still recognised as probably 
genuine, are the Epistles to Oolossians, and to Philemon. The 
former, instead of being open.to suspicion through its reference to 
Gnostio errors, is valuable as showing how early those errors had 
begun to spread. Its connexion with the letter to Philemon turns 
the scales in ita favour. Its accents are thoroughly Pauline. (4.) 
Marked as doubtful, comes the Epistle to the Ephesians. The 
objections to it are “infinitely stronger.” Even here, however, 
M. Renan decides in favour of the substantial genuineness, but lays ~ 
stress on the well-known omission of the words & E¢écm in many 
ancient MSS., as showing that it had been originally an encyclical 
letter. It is impossible to admit that St. Paul wrote or dictated it; but 
no one can say that it is improbable even that it was written, say by 
Tychicus or Timotheus, in his life-time, under his eyes, in his name, 
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modelled by his directions on the Epistle to the Oolossians. (5.) The 
three Pastoral Epistles, on the other hand, he rejects as unquestionably 
spurious, shewn to be such by the multitude of un-Pauline words and 
thoughts, by their hierarchical character, by the impossibility of 
fitting them into any known part of St. Paul’s life. Starting with 
the assumption that there waa but one imprisonment at Rome (an 
assumption which is, it may bo supposed, to be ‘supported by some 
evidence in his next volume), he shews, with the triumph of one who 

-wins an easy viqtory, that they could not have been written at any 
period of St. Paul’s ministry embraced in the history of the Acts. 
(6.) Lastly, the discussion of the Epistle to the Hebrews also 
is reserved for vol. iv. of M. Renan’s work. He simply states in his 
present volume his belief that it contains allusions to the persecution 
under Nero, and was written, therefore, shortly after St. Paul’s death, 
probably about a.D. 66. 

The most arbitrary of the inferences thus summed ae: is, as I 
venture to think, that which refers the salutations in Romans xvi. 
3—20 to the Ephesian, not tothe Roman, Ohurch. As a test of M. 

. Renan’s ability to- weigh evidence. perhaps also, to some extent, of 
his acquaintance with the evidence, it may be worth while to examine 
more in detail the grounds on which he so transfers them. (1.) “We 
find,” he says, “in them none of the persona whom we know to 
have belonged to the Church of Rome, and we find there many per- 
sons who assuredly never belonged to it.” The proof of the first of 
these assertions is found in the nan-appearance in Romans xvi. of 
any of the names found in the Second Epistle to Timothy. M. Renan, 
who rejects that epistle as apocryphal, discovers here that it ‘“ has 
ita historical value.” But even on that hypothesis it belongs to a 
time subsequent to St. Paul’s death, as, on that which is commonly | 
received, it belongs to the latest period of his life, when some years 
had passed since the date of the Epistle to the Romans. On either 
supposition the messages sent are from the few who had bean most 
conspicuous in their personal connection with him; and the perse- 
cution under Nero, which the Epistle to Timothy presupposes, might 
well have caused a dispersion of all but the moat faithful followers. 

(2.) M. Renan finds it “ bien singulier” that Aquila and Priscilla, 
who were at Ephesus when St. Paul wrote his first Epistle to the 
Oorinthians, should be at Rome when, a few months afterwards, St. 
Paul writes from that city to Corinth (1 Oor. xvi. 19), “ Oest leur 
prêter une vie par trop nomade; c'est acoumuler les invraisemblanoes” 
(p. lxvii). Yet this very “nomadic” life is precisely what he alse- 
where (p. 113) speaks of as characteristic‘of the Jews of this period 
generally, and of Aquila and Priscilla in particular. And it is 
obvious that if they had done at Rome the work which M. Renan, 
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as I think, rightly ascribes to them, they would be anxious to embrace 
the first opportunity for returning which might be afforded either by 
the repeal or by the expiration of the ediot, or by the laxity of the 
police of Rome in enforcing it. . 

(3.) He urges that it is improbable that St. Paul should know so 
intimately so many Christians at a Church which he had never visited. 
But the answer to this is that many Jewish Christians, probably 
many Gentile ones, must have left Rome at the same time as Aquila and 
Priscilla, that they would naturally follow their teachers and guides to 
the city where they had found refuge, and as naturally return with 
them when the opportunity ocourred. M. Renan lays stress, indeed, on 
the probable continuance in force of the edict which had expelled the 
Jews; but he forgets the fact that, if there was any epistle written 
to Rome from Corinth during the visit of Acts xx. 3,—-and this he 
distinctly maintains as part of his hypothesis,—then, on that assump- 
tion, there must have been a Ohristian Church at Rome, and it must 
have included, as the whole tenor of the Epistle shows, a large, if 
not a preponderant, Jewish element. He himself, indeed, elsewhero 
speaks of it as the “ head-quarters of Ebioniam,”’ t.¢., of the Judaixing 
section of the Oburch (p. 479). Jews therefore must have returned 
to it already in large numbers, and resumed a settled status. 

(4.) The same line of argument applies to M. Renan’s wonder that 
so many Christians at Corinth should send messages of affection to 
those at Rome. If those Christians at Rome had lived and laboured 
with them at Corinth, what wondor that they should have many 
friends among them? The intercourse between Corinth and Rome 
was probably as frequent as that between Corinth and Ephesus. 

(6.) The next point urged is that in the list of names, there are, 
out of twenty-four in all, sixteen Greek, seven Latin, and one 
Hebrew, while, according to the statistics which Garucci has brought 
together in his “Cimitero degli autichi Ebrei,” the Latin names 
found on the Jewish epitaphs at Rome are twice as numerous as the 
Groek. But this again is traversed (1) by. the fact which M. Renan, 
along with all recent writers, admits, that the Roman Church was 
predominantly Greek; (2) by the obvious consideration, which 
M. Renan ignores, that the Ohristian population would naturally 
include a larger Greek element, and therefore a greater proportion of 
Greek names, than the purely Jewish one. 

(8.) Lastly, it must be added that M. Renan, go far as I can find, 
does not seem to be acquainted with the monograph of P. Gori on the 
“ Columbarium ” of Livia, and the more recent archwological works of 
a liko character of which Professor Lightfoot has made such good use 
in his Commentary on the Philippians. The fact that at least six- 
teen out of the names in Rom. xvi. 8—20 aro found in Roman 
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inscriptions of the period, and connected more or less directly with- 
that “imperial household” to which St. Paul refers in an epistle 
acknowledged to be genuine (Phil. iv. 22), is more than primd facie 
evidence that the names are Roman, and not, as M. Renan contenda, 
Ephesian. The sepulchral inscriptions to which I have elsewhere 
called attention,* given by Muratori (No. 1825) and Orelli (No. 270), 
and dedicated by Tiberius Olaudius Narcissus to the Manes of his wife 
Dicæosyna (a name that hardly ever meets us elsewhere, but one 
which was natural enough among those who had come directly under 
St. Paul’s teaching), seems also unknown to him. 

The discussion of this question has run to a greater length than I. 
intended, and may seem to turn upon a comparatively trivial point. 
But it is only in this way, by a fair examination in a single 
instance, of the sweeping assertions and rapid generalizations to 
which M. Renan is addicted, that we can take the measure of his 
' general trustworthineas, and of the authority which, in the absence 
of such a scrutiny, may be assigned to his conclusions. It is right 
to add that where he has the materials ready to his hand, as in 
dealing with the works of Garucci and De Rossi, he suoceeds in 
bringing into one vivid picture a large number of very interesting 
details, and reproduces-the life of the population of the Ghetto with 
a completeness which has hardly been attained before. Among other 
statements and conjectures of the leas tenable kind, I may note 
(1) that St. Peter was probably tempted by the lakes and pools 
formed by the Orontes in the neighbourhood of Antioch to return 
to his old occupation as a fisherman (p. 283); (2) that St. Paul, in 
the second Epistle to Timothy, is full of new plans of widely- 
extended work (p. xiv., but oomp. 2 Tim. iv. 6); (8) that the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews is far from looking on the law as 
abolished (p. lx, but comp. Heb. viii. 18); (4) that’ the school of 
Schammai, the more orthodox party among tho Pharisees, were 
altogether opposed to proselytismt+ (p. 61, but comp. Matt. xxiii. 15); 
(5) that there is not a single instanoe of the marriage of a Jew to a 
pegan wifet (p. 63, but comp. Joseph. Antig. xviii. 9, s. 5, where a 
leading Jew of Babylon marries a heathen wife); (6) that it is im- 
possible to admit the authenticity of the decree of Acts xy. (p. 92); - 
(7) that the ô xaréyer of Thess. ii. 6 is none other than the Emperor 
Olaudius (Claudius — gut Claudtt— b raréyww) (p. 255); (8) that one 
may well doubt whether St. Paul would have despatched the Epistle 

7 Ina paper on “ Aquila and Priscilla ” in the Sumdey Magasins for February, 1868, 

+ The quotation from the Talmud by which the amertion is supported speaks only 
of an individual instance in which a a proselyte eins snes what seemsd. a. Scere 
AT te wayibe iiss thet the Jewish Rabbis actually included both clases of mixed 
marriages in their sixfold classification af proselytes. 
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to the Galatiansif he had given himself an hour’s time for reflection 
(p. 323) ; (9) that Spain had not, at the time when St. Paul thought 
of going there (Rom. xy. 24), received any Jewish settlers (p. 494, 
with a reference to Josta  Geachichte der Isracliten,” ch. vol. v. 12, 
who, however, says precisely the contrary).* 

I gladly turn from the wearisome, though perhaps not unprofitable, 
task of accumulating these instances of haste, or recklessness, or 
inacouracy, and conclude with a passage in which M. Renan speaks 
in his better and truer accents, and utters a warning as necessary for 
the men of culture and science, the votaries of “ sweetness and light,” 
of our time as it was in the days of Claudius. He is speaking of 
Gallio, the brother of Seneca, the proconsul of Achaia. 


“ Chose étrange! Voilà en présence, d’une part, un des hommes les 
plus spirituels et les plus curieux, de l'autre une des âmes les plus fortes 
et les plus originelles de son temps, et ils passent lun devant l'autre sans 
se touchez. Et sûrement, si les coups de poing fussent tombés sur Paul 
au lieu de tomber sur Sosthéne, Gallion s'en serait également peu soucié. 
Une des choses qui font commettre le plus de fautes sux gens du monde 
est la superficielle répulsion que leur inspirent les gens mal élevés ou sans 
manières ; car les manières ne sont qu'affaire de forme, et ceux que n'en 
ont pas se trouvent quelquefois avoir raison. L'homme de la société, aveo 
ses dédains frivoles, passe presque toujours sans B'en apercevoir à o6té de 
Thomme qui est en train de créer l'avenir ; ils ne sont pas du même monde; 
or l'erreur commune des gens de la société est de croire que le monde qu'ils 
voient est le monde entier.” (P. 224—5.) 


I end, as M. Renan does, addressing to him the praise which he 
bestows upon Humanity, “Tu es quelquefois juste et certains de tes 


jugements sont bons!” 
E. H. Pruwerre. 


> It is well in guch cases to quote the very words which are misropresonted ‘Wir 
haben also die Ankunft der Juden in Spainon viel später su sotzen” (later, ie., than 
Nebuchadneser) und durfen mit Wahrecheinlichkeit annehmen dass sie tm letzten 
Jahrhundert vor den Keisern, von Afrika aus angefangen haben sich nach Spanien xu 
xichen, um dort ruhigor su leben, als die Verhaltnimse os in Palastina oder Alexandriaen 
und Cyrene gestatteten.’’—Jost, v. p. 17. M. Renan refers also to another authority, 
tho Estudios sobre los Judws de España, by Amador de low Rios, and to this I have at 
present no access, but I find that Dean Milman quotes it (Hist. of Jews, ii. p. 455) simply 
as rejocttng tho Nebuchadnoxear traditions. The pomtivo evidence on either side is, it 
is true, vory scanty, but some weight is due (1) to the traditions of the Sephardim (tho 
Spanish Jews) thomselvos; (2) to.the probability that Jews would have found their way 
to Spain, as they did to othor parts of the seaboard of the Meditarranean, in the wake 
of the Phonicians and the Romans; (3) to the dominantly Jewish character of the 
population in the sixth and seventh centuries, as ahown in the canons of the Councils of 
Toledo, (4 O. Tolet. œ 69-66.) 
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Shades of fhe Reformation, An Remy 8 by the Rev. Dr. Littledale’s 
Lecture on ‘ Innovations.” By JOHN sow Oazasova, M.A. Oxon., 
Provost of the College, Isle of Oal; Scotland. London: TD, 

| Ridgway. 1889. 

MID the violence and onesidedness of controversy it is truly refreshing w 
À meet with an author who can look at an araling subject with oandour and 
treat it with fairness as well as earnestness. Mr. Cazenove exhibits in his 
Enea: Gag conde A E and as we traverse his two 

hundred we find our sympathies keeping all the and our taste 


Bee the marks of wale reading and ne Bas thought that meet us 
feet to Laat i demna ng accvey of the. tion and its famous 


leaders does far more than any party writing to secure our | to that great 
cause and vindicate eteo the indecent ari Eear d heaped upon 
it by its own sons. His discussion ran NE P taratag keriak Af 
views : ae a Te a r O Reformers and the 
medissval doctrines, the ion of Authority, i tee Toleration and 
Politioal Liberty, the oh etre Last a Ces (1780—1860), and the Church 
of the Futuro, all snoceeaty: oly oaa dard ta connesticn With great reyolu- 


tion of the sixteenth century. Under every ane of these heads the author's pen 
is continually suggesting new points of in and awakening reflection ; his 
warmest sympathies being evicently with those who are hopmg for a united 
Ohristandom, and his disposition AIKA more in accordance with Mr. 
Ffoulkes (whom he frequently quotes) than with the controversialist named 
in his title-page. 

At one or two points where Mr. Oasanove appears to have oome short of his 
usual tone, we are far more loth to attribute the failure to & lack of candour 
than to a hastiness of stady which must needs happen now and then in a wide 

Fee a ; for instance, when he writes—‘‘I believe that there is a 

ing sory Felice, which ignores the whole of the crimes committed on 
sine ten T Tey Ua. side and recounts those alone which were committed 

(p. 140). The epithet is certainly a most severe one to follow a 


mere nore beline considering that the author is in so extremely 
waichfal defamatory expressions. Had Mr. Cazenove ekaina Felice 
for hi he would have seen that the faults he refers to are in fact not 
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" We should hold it unpardonable thet our accomplished easayist had not suffi- 
ciently studied so important a work re Obeo ai and yet this is far more 
probable than that he should have intentionally misrepresented him: we refer 
to the well known maxim, ‘‘ The Bible only the Religion of Protestants,” which 
Mr. Cazenove thus speaks of :— 

“ The inventor of that plausible but hollow watchword (who was at one timea convert 
to Rome and died a Semi-Arian) had not yet arisen to & ory, on which no 
body of Ohmstians really acts, and which is utterly untenable in the face of modern 
: scepticiam.”” (P. 95.) 

Whatever some may understand of Chilingworth’s dictum, when they adopt 
it a art from ita context and give it currency as a watchword in their own sense, 


gworth himself certainly meant to nothing different to the Anghoan 
Article ‘‘ Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for Salvation,” which Mr, 
Oaxanove evidently holds. The entire ent of the nent of Knoft turns 


on the Bible being the ultimate ap on matters of faith and tice, ag 
against the doctrine of Trent asserting the concurrent authority of unwritten 
traditions; and it would be a glaring mistake to imagine that Luther and the 
leading Reformers were not in harmony with Ohillingworth on this ground. 
Many who never saw a page of actual Ohillingworth may cite as their motto his 
single line ont of a long discussion and ao justify their own wild and unourbed 
vagaries. It forms a neat and pointed quotation, and that is often all that is 
wanted. But in its proper place and connection it asserts nothing inconsistent 
with the authority of the Ohurch erly understood, as expounded for 
instance in the Anglican Article on that subject; to say nothing of Ohilling- 
worth’s own express statements in another part of his La er voL i. p. 277, 
Oxf, Hd. 1838). We should be sorry indeed to think that Mr. Oagenove, who 
can. traverse so much of the fleld of this controversy with such a winning breadth 
of ampere should in oertain quarters of it allow his virtue to have becomo 
Wear e are pleased to conclude this notice with a passage of much 
beauty, oat evinoes a truly amiable spirit as well as a just and balanced 
mind :— 

“Tt is not a ign when vice or hi arp troated an Mage ings; nor have 
those ages el aaa that uttered euphemistic tones. But the task of 
blessing is nobler than that of cursing. It is with Bicone that the Divine discourse 
of our Teacher is most rife: its soane is known for all time as the Mount of tho 
Beati ; and even under the Mosaic dispensation, though wrath was therein more 
predommant, yet the nature af the division of the tribes speaka loudly on the compara- 
tive dignity of the respective offloas On Mount Ebal to curse stood the disinhented 
Reuben with five others, of whom four were the sons of lowlier birth, but on Gerixim 
to bless were ranged Benjamin beloved of his father’s old age, Joseph with the pledge of 
the double portion, Levi with the authority of the priesthood, ond Judah with tho 

ises of that undying royalty which finds its consummation in the person of tho 
King of kings.” (P. 173.) 

But if even Homer may nod, so may Mr. Oazenove, as we are convinced from 
two or three passages (pee pp. 153, 165, 173), where the grammar ea ca 
Dooumenta Magistri Joannis Hus vitam, doctrinam, causam in Constantiensi 

concilio adam, ef controversias de religione 1n Bohemia, annis 1403—1418 
motas, tlustrantia, qua partem adhuc inedita, partem mendosé vulgata, nunc ex 
ipris fontibus hausta edidit FRaxcisous PALAOKY, regni Bohemie historio- 

phus. Prages, 1869. 8yo, maj. xvi. et 768 . Pretium ô Rthl. in 
iea 8 f. Sumptibus Frideria Tempsky. lini prostat apud 
Wihelmum Herts . Besser). 

Ter mportancoe of the transactions in Bohemia in the fifteenth es which 
are connected with the name of Huss, is more and more understood and recog- 
nised by intelligent historians at the present day. Magister John Huss and 
his followers maintained the right of progress and free judgment or free will 
against the dootrine of immutability and unlimited authomty; secondly, they 
professed opinions and theorics, which in our own days are eagerly embraced by 
some, who look upon them as sound reform and improvement, while they are 

jected and ebominated by others, who consider them as containing the elements 
Gf acas disorder disturbance; thirdly, it was then that the feeling of 

VOL, XI. age 
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nationality iteelf, which has so greatly increased and strengthened at 
the present day. eee tokens of & new era, whi reviously had been either 
unnoticed or trifling, were for the first time in the Riatoty of the human race 
called into existence or vigour in the celebrated Hussite movement, and bear 
the stamp of a now history, very different from the genius and nature of the 


hitherto 
But hi the know. of the Hussite movement has rested on very 
DO y KOA VOP ar tary evidence; for the fact has been, that 
the records of the Humite transactions have been partly destroyed or concealed, 

altered or neglected, by their victorious adversaries. Above all, the 

in which the most important piece of evidence ing Huss and the 
Sa Seg i edenovic, has hitherto 
by the in tions of unknown writers of the sixteenth oentury. 
Induced these reasons, the official historian of the kingdom of Bohemia, 
Dr. Francis , undertook the editorship of the above work, which has 
eps in order to pave the way for a more complete and certain know- 
edge the Hussite transactions. ‘ 

the composition of this work the editor has made it his aim to exhibit the 
genuine form of the documents necessary for obtaining an accurate knowledge 
and forming a just estimate of the Hussite ions between. the years 
1403 and 1418. Among these are many things, and thoee matters of the great- 
est importance, which are now published for the first time; and as the editor 
composed. his work not merely for the use of native, but also for that of foreign 
students of history, he has added a accurate Latin translation, the work of 
a very skilful translator Profiasce deka Erisals, ba Raak Annana as-were 


Te Pohea lene one errr h gar APT er i an 

aa ens with Cia a late, roaa erd aiai Hua tele 
Accusations, i i o year 1408, i uB 

the Archbishop of Prague, the Roman Pontiff, and et the Council of Constanoe, 
ag with Huw’s replies thereto. The third part (pp. 235—324) aay Petar 


fourth part (pp. 325—698) consists of one hundred and twenty portions, and 


1418, and also illustrate Sry Aasa matters, as, for instance, 


the origin of the Oouncil of Constance, and election of Pope Martin Y¥.— 
documents which escaped even the extraordi i of Harmann yon der 
Hardt in investigating li records. No less ramarkable are the records 
which are exhibited m this work ing the commencement of the sect of 
the Taborites from and after the year 1416. . 

In the edditions we find 699— (1) the remarkable and hitherto 
almost unknown retractation (Oct. 18, 1389) of Magister Matthias of Janov, 
who was a kind of forerunner of Huss; (2) a oatechetical ition of the 


Obristian faith, which appo in an pro to haye proceeded from the pen 
of Huss, written in the i ae a Latin trans- 
lation ; 2i gool many remarkable passages from the Bohemian 
ohn Huss, of which an account was given in our April number, 

“ho has described himself and his controversies with the clergy; and 


wherein 


parsons and p. 138—768), and prefixed to the whole is a which 
ou all Batt (Pe Tainio to know of the causes, sources, fot pam elpa 
the book. 
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In this work a very copious and acourate collection of original documents is 
offered to the learned, which everybody must admit to be most suitable for 
eang i sound knowledge of one of the most importent portions of history ; 
and as transactions, on which new light is thrown by this book, cannot 
blotted out of the general history of the human race, but rather demand careful 
examination and consideration, the publisher oxpreeses a hope that it will mest 
with the approbation of learned men, and be considered necessary to every 
library that layi claim to average, or more than average completeness. 

The typogrenny end paper are vary satisfactory, and do great credit to the 
capital o emia, together the work is got up in a most Romper and 
readable form, and is well worthy of consideration. A. W. 


e 
The London Friends’ Meetings: showing the Ruse of the Sociey of Friends in 
London ; tts Progress, and the Development of tts Discipline; with Accounts 
of the various Mesting Houses and Burial Grounds, ther History and general 
Associations. Oompiled from Origi Records and other Sources, by 
Wornxn Brox and T. FREDERIOK BALI. London: F. Bowyer Kitto. 


THESE will interest the Friends chiefly, and incidentally those of the 
London world besides who are interested in tracing sites and the associations of 
the past in their historic and much loved streeta, and jally that onrtvalled 
portion of them—the ‘“‘Oity.” Messrs. Beck and Ball do not aim so high as a 
philosophical anatomy of iam; they only profess inquisitive note-talnng 
among the surviving local records of their singular society, chronicling the rise 
and fall of those humble fabrics we know so well, tho origin, migration, and 
subsidence of ‘‘ meetings,” and the rules and canons of their discipline. Suoh 
a modest archmoalo , Tanging over just two centuries of a minor seot, has its 
charms doubtless for those in view of the compilers; and as they have per- 
formed their task with very creditable ind: , such as only the enthusiast ôf 
any historio body can be expected to show, the more general inquirer will be 
sure to find-somewhat to interest him within the bulk at the expense of 
traversing some desert intervals. 

The Heresiologist will remark that the Friend derives his spiritual pedi 
as follows :—Ohurch — Presbyterian — Independent— Baptist—Frien 
chronological development corresponds with the successive of perfection, 
from the Priests of up tothe Truth; and there we have the natural history 
of the Friend, the witness of the Kingdom Within, the advocate of the ‘‘ exact 
letter” of Holy Writ, the opponent of compliments and vam swearing, the 
patron of plain drees, and the assertor of the prinuple of ‘‘ numbers rather than 
names” for months and ee soa be i i 

We are disposed to rely absolutely on that these worthy investigators 
record as the frmt of their spaini researches, and if we aiey ads credit 
beyond that we trust we may ‘orgiven, for our memory certain! suggoats 
more than one or two discrepancies. Are our friends ute tit H che an 
of this sect have never sanctioned persecution on account of religion” P Not in 
America ? Wo have some dim recollection of ‘‘ Preabyter” being ‘‘ Priest writ 
large” ooourring in Milton rather than James I; and we the version 
we find here (p. 9) of the Ohathamioc diotum—‘ Liturgy Popish, Articles Oal- 
vinistic, Creed Ladheran.” The Oreed our Friends must certainly know, but as 
to its relation to the Lutheran theology they must assuredly be ina fog. But 
it is a real grief and no little shook to us that such excellent Christians as these 
two authors evidently are haye so dim an aoquaintance with the modern 
reformed bishop. They will not take our word for it, we fear, but it shall 
not be our fault if they continue to believe that distant nage so awful 
ashe looks. Have they ever seon one or actually felt preasure of ons 
of those mild hands? They certainly have written— Magical, as is asserted, 
the result of his toush”! (P. 10.) 

But it was a sad day for bishops when Friends first appeered in London. 
Cromwell was in His zenith in 1654, when good Isabel Buttery came from the 
North norig Taa latest tracte of George Fox on the kingdom of Heaven. 
Presently followed Edward Burroughs, an phen re in the same cause, and 
made himself heard in that Babel of soctaries that the me lis then was. 
How the bold youth did stand up against the high notionist, in the yery steeple- 

a@a2 
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house, on first-day | And how he “ threshed” out the stubborn Londoners at Bull 
and Mouth and-withdrew with a ‘‘rich harvest of convinced people” to medi- 
ee an grey at ae loni ee Se a Good souls! With 


mixed up with their own special madnoss, they stroye 
oar ae nal oe erie ec a rags a ay, We see tham all— 
Revolution Six-Suith, Halol ujah Fisher, Marvellous Soanfleld, Obedience 


Waring, Returned Elgar, ln, Williams, Ohesten Hoine, Temperance Poar, 
Qbedsanoe Ootter, Discipline Matthews, Mod Newman—men or women; 
ee How carefully they their charities, that none of 

should want; how jesloanly they framed their moral rules, that all 

should: be be pure and creditable; how closely they watched their young people, 
ai har should be pponly and petly marriod -promptly expelling the RERI 
for instanoe, of lig anah lightos Tt was a sore trial when they 
hed to eet all ‘‘such as marry a the Priests of Baal,” or “ 
and Oansanites;” when their ung men began to weer 

their hats dentine and their bereaved women woul into black at funerals, 
It did not always go straight at meeting. Sometimes the silent gathering would 
be “ sottish, dull, and sleepy ;” and troublesome brethren come and raise 
cit seducing di a with their specious views on the sinfalness of 

hat in prayer. But the pine id of Friends would soon have 
Fera E away under such virtues and trials as Martyrs and confessors 
made their dear to them, and persecutions knit their hearta to each gene- 
ration as it and to the hnmble walls where they hed listened, wept, and 
prayed. It was quite a minor punishment when James IL.’s or Charles’ soldiers 
would- come and seise their room for a -house, or when Mr. Lieutenant 
and his ruflans would come in, under Oonventicle Act, and wreck them, 
while the Justice’s coachman would ride them down es they crowded out, | 
zo clear the street. 

As a poouliar institution, the Societies of London Friends seem on the decline, 

and their biogrephers do not venture to aay much as to any promise in this 
quarter of an evangelizing and civilixing agency. They sum up thus:— 


“The first om of their career found Friends at its close numerous in London, 
but the light of their farth and example was not bright Bien men also 
(ruch as Dr. Fo ) from the North, ina Eory in @ spirit 
of silence, awe, ight of under which, be and exercised, immed a 
suoceeding generation sealous in thropi Sr this io period the 
res os 20 troai; pero pagel aaa wes not identified with the movementa. 
Whether to any future compiler they may present traces of First-day School and 


mmasion work now happily so the ascendant, remains to be seen ; there are signs even 
jn Landon that such may be the case,” 


0. H. 
The T Ubi alot matte of trod fm ta Barbi fo i eels 
Ei Ireland from the Restoration to the Revolution, 
AD. Pees 100 Be OHN a pe author of ‘‘ The Oromwallien 


Bottlament of = 


Se a ak ce ee 
then the value of works like those of Mr. Prendergast cen scarcely be over- 
rated. His intimate Paro e rere as the Oarte Papers in the 
Bodleian, and the “ of the Oouncjl for the Affairs of Ireland” in tho . 
Rasord Towar of Dublin Oaatley ‘enables’ Him, i giro. da chapter and verse for 
every statement that he makes. And, although all students are aware of the 
delogi of dealing with original authorities in the spirit of a partizan, 
still if Mr. Prend was o partisan (which he is not), it would be but fair 
that the cese for and should be supported by contemporary evidence, seaing 
that the English view has received this kind support from zo many writers, 
and notably from the strongly anti-Irish Mr. Froude and Mr. Carlyle. To let 
lig shat Paras ste say all they oan, and not to be content with using 
them to esta Loh rae rp uae i fe silencing the rhodo- 
montade about ‘‘ Ireland’s wrongs” which, absurd as it often is, not only tells 
har the Trish, but often half oonvinees tho repentant “ Baxon.” What are ‘‘Ire- 
land’s i e know they are, to a great extent, things of the 
past, though (aa with all wrong) their effect is still felt. But what were they 
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when they ware in action, and how is it that they, more then other national 
wrongs, have rankled P Let as come to facta; we heve too long been weighed 
down with a sort of mghtmare of ‘‘ English misrule, alien oppression, dominant 
caste,” and the like; we can only shake this off by gauging what that mierule 
really was. ‘Let the lions be painters; but stipulate that, instead of imagining 
thear details, they shall be pre-Ba ite in their exactness. 

Mr. Prend a quotations show that Irish restlesmness is due to definite 
causes, of which race is certainly not the chief. The people of some of the 
Toet Uriz e paria of Ireland Lave we more right to be called Gelts than 
modern Greece to style itself a nation of Hellenes. AI. Renan calls his 
Bretons a doucs petite race; those who know much about the Ohouan war might 
dispute the justness of the epithet; but, anyhow, the Irish congeners of the 
Brotons are rather to be looked for in county Dublin and ejsewhere within the 
Pale, whither they back to avoid the wars and tumalts outside, than 
in that pen which is usually spoken of as the ical “Trish” county, 
though beth's undertakers, Gronwel debenture-hoiders, and the new 
men who were brought in at the Revolution, form the strength of its population. 
Obaracter changes with circumstances in other places besides Ireland. An 
Englishman in the New World soon becomes a tuckian, a Yankee, or a 
“border-ruffian,” according to his ‘‘ location.” The causes which have operated 
so abort a time in Americe have been at work in Ireland ever since the Norse- 
men broke up the egg-shell civilization of the old Irish Sooti. 

Tipperary was for centuries in the state in which Sallust tells us Etrurie 
was on the eve of Oatilne’s outbreak: it was always easy plebem sollicitare, for 
the game reasons which made the Etruscan plebs listen gresdily to Mallius; 
there were always latrones cujusque generis, “' ro and rapparees,” “Tories 
abroad upon their keeping,” of whose state of life Mr. Prendergast’s “Tory 
War” gives us such a@ lively picture; there were sure, too, to be nonnulli ex 
colonia, ‘‘ broken gentlemen,” who, having lightly spent the hghtly-won oon- 
fiscations assigned to them, were ready for any sort of mischief. 

The Tory, properly so called, was the Ulsterman who had been di 

James L’s planters; but the name was extended to those who, having lost 
for Oharles L, found themselves, after the Restoration, reduced to absolute 


“Thoir last resource was to levy black-mail from the adventurer or ‘disooverar’ in 
ion. This was effocted by a regular notice alleging the need of maryinga 
ughter or sanding a san ond sea. Or some old dependents, Tories of the noigh- 
bourhood, sympathising with their former master, seived the cep ekranigara COW, 
or robbed on the highway, thus providing for him and for thamselves too.” 
These men had been cruelly used; during all the tıme of the Commonwealth 
they had deamed themselves subjects of les IL, changing sides prea! 
to his wishes from Spain to France and from France to 8 ; they had fo 
and bled abroad for Paces ose of establishing a to be restored to 
their lands. They had dissolved their Confederation in 1648; and, being pro- 
mised an Act of Pardon and Oblivion, and of recovery of their estates, they 
had put themselves under Ormond. Every way they had a claim on Charles ; 
and yet the Carte Papers show us Oharles writing secretly to Sir O. Coote from 
B and assuring him and the other Cromwellians that their lands should 
be secure if only ‘you will join in my service.” It would have been hard 
to enforce restitution against men who, when the old owners talked about 
entail, cried out flercely, “ If we take arms in our hands, we will cut off your 
tayles.” Still Charles might have done something; we all know how he did 
ve: the picture is a sad one which Mr. Prendergast draws of— 


“A crowd of impoverished noblemen, tattered tlemen of old descent, somo of 
~ Hng iali blood, noma gf puro Irish. ..... Some of them had spent mx years of misery 
in Connaught, some tan years under constant fire in Flanders, others in garrets in Pars 
and Brugas. ..... The dispossessed Irish were classed into Denocents, dritols mex, 
omnes, Ee ..... Widows, men thit were boys at school or studying in Franoe or 
Spain m 1641, aged, sick, and impotent folk, and such as had been transplanted only 
on account of their on—these were instances of Innseents. They lingered about 
the Court in vain, reminding his majesty how they were broken in France because they 
acted on his orders, and are made meapable of servmg any foreign prince because of 
their constant adhering to and followmg his majesty’s fortunes; yet in their own 
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i 8 presence shed 

aooe ro o 
Acts of Settlement, vol. B, p. 413 Tower.) 

Still more piteous is the petition which— 

“ Sheweth that most of ye offloars who served under your Royall Ensignes beyond 

rept aati Dy famine ainos ote Sets and the few 
that remaines are now like ty pakt by fe Pace eta uot any meanca to bring 

them out of, this Towne.” 


No wonder that those who got back to Ireland ce T 


‘wrong among all the FngHsh, and acted o passing of the Act 
of Beplanation (December, 1665) shut the door o on these poor claim- 
ants, ana it caused, too, the discontent and ir among the native 


of Ulster, who had h to recover the fragments of. their estates left, 
ee eo meee Pei gore earner a great 


ia hav A ous as eT 
Because in Ireland the old arder of things was in great measure easure preserved until 
almost the other day. For long time, indeed, Irish discontent was:so 

ed down under the es of the penal laws that we t fancy it 
would have died out: i had om Ehoronghly ariad oot; a wht ar 


left with scarcely a single representative eyen of its alea 
had almost wholly Shanta We may gt Gia Gans die hap 
ed at the Norman and that yet Norman and Saxon mottled 
wn as friends. id not settle down at once: op Se a 
not since the close af the period which Mr. j 
and Robin Hood ballads show that a state of things, not ) feet whe alien 


the ‘‘ Tories were abroad upon their keeping,” Eat each on lone aa ae 
Emgland. We are told that, the French wars set Norman and Saxon at one; 
De eae ees Se ae ae ch ee ae aos t ma 
this eqaalizing process Tudor rule broy popoe Tepi despite 
D E i ee AT a O 

y. Moreover the equalising process has been hindered in Ireland 
difference of creed, by fuller aivilization—always a bar to the rise of a subject 
duas aid by the’ almost total wack “ot that kade trade and manufacture 
ee E Se ee ee E aior eae ee to the 
ranks of the The Fncumbered Estates Act carried on what 
Oatholic Emanai begun; but it carried it on after the Hnglish 
fashion : it turn: thip-viguallare who had ade fortune in the long war into 
landed gentry ; and its effect was seen in the absence of an, sie gr sagan 
from the Fenian renks: but a nation does not move at ' 


hore, the Tudor was followed by the Stuart reaction, in which p Le 
tried to close the against ‘new men,” while Puritanism 

set up fifth monarchy. In like manner the Encumbered Estates 

reaction—-which we Fenidniam—an effort, bly an expiring ae setae 
modernism, quict crystallization into notions about tonancy, 


a protest for old. fone leavened, perhaps, with French ideas of ’89, but ` 
rae oonoarnod (lik Ow itis tat at scheme) about ‘‘ the land.” The book before 

it “the land” is; and must for a long while con- . 
be, Treland’s main : the peasant looks baok to the time when 
his ancestor was ousted in one of aA eT es if he has no direct 


E Wendie: a Eri A A That 
spare appre te one of race is seen from the case af Wexford, where the 
98 raged most flercely, and whence Mr. Godkin assures us the peroeniago of 
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priesta is some five times that from Galway: yet the Wexford men are, in 
gst part, a colony from Somerset. Many, sgain of these disposseased 

yalists, of these despoiled Innocents, whose tale Mr. Prendergast tella, were 
purely English; and many of them became Tories like their Insh fellow- 
sufferers. 

We are glad, then, that Mr. Prendergast is carrying on his work of tracing 
in contem records the foundations of Irish discontent. To do so cannot 
add any ill-feeling to that which unhappily already exists, while it may help 
fia ‘to anlatan how. Wis tha’ so m bitterness has been im into the 
land ion, and how politics, far more than race-feeling, have made the 
Trish bigoted Romanists. Woe have said ambing Bbont e matter of Mr. 
Prendergast’s work: it is fall of lively pictures of the time—the most dilsitants 
reader will follow with interest the fortunes of O'Hanlon, who flourished about 
1680, and of whom one story is that, being angered with Murphy, priest of 
Killevy, who had tried to betray him, he tened all who should attend 
Murphy's preaching with the fine of one crown for the first offence, two for 
the second, and with death for the third. We hope Mr. Prendergast will give 
us a deal more of the result of his researches among the records of this 

iod of Irish history. E 8. F. 


Franciso Moyen; or, The Inguisition as ùi was in South America. By B. ViouRa 
Muaorunna. Tranalated from the Spanish with the Author's isaion, by 
Jaws W. Dorry, MD., Member of the Royal College of ns, and 
of tho Univermty of Ohile, &o. London: Henry Sotheran. 


Last year we noticed a work on the Inquisition by Dr. Rule, who while 
chiefly detailing its history in European countries did not forget its proceedin 
in ish America. ‘This portion of his task however wes only a alight sketch, 
and the work before us answers well as a supplement to it. The particular 
region to which it belongs is Peru, and the pa is rather a late ono, the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when the Holy Office had lost most of ıts old 
power. The author is a native of the adjoining republic of Ohih, a layman, an 
able writer, a restless politician in that restless quarter of the world, intensely 
Liberal in a land where to be anti-Liberal is to be intensely ultramontane. 
Seeger reper igni ar) of the lattor biai In Sait EE P 

writing u quisition as a model of was good, ory 
of churches and nanos the truest and tenderest friend of heretics r E aR 
and deserving the gratitude of posterity. It might have been safe to a to 
Ohbilans in this monstrous fashion, for the Inquisition was never estabhahed 
among them and has therefore left no memories of itself; but the panegyrio 
found no readers and seamed worthy of no refutation. Soon however the 
Jesuits of the capital made this precious production a text book in their schools, 
and to indoctrinate the y with its audacious nonsense, which at once 
decided our author to issue an antidote. He had met with some inedited MSS. 
in the national library of the neighbouring State of Peru, which were in fact 
nothing less than some stray original records of the Lima Inquisition, serating 
to the prosecution of one Francis , whose cese seems to have escaped 
the historians of the Holy Office. is answered his purpose admirably, for 
the papers were within reach of the publio and their authenticity was indis- 
putable ; orcas p our author detailed the whole case in the columns of suo- 
ceastye numbers of a daily newspaper of Valparaiso, where he resided, adding 
a running commentary on the Santiago ultramontane. 

Having thus obtained an immediate and rapid circulation, the letters were 
made the foundation of a volume, which an English M D. resident at Yal- 
paraiso has translated for the benefit of his countrymen. Facts like these ahow 
pretty clearly that a book on the Inquisition, which might be thought out of 
all relation to the ago, is by no means so, as we had no hesitation in saying 
when we reviewed Dr. Rule. The Wesleyan diyine in Great Britain and the 
keen politician on the Pamfo shores seem to be as opposite as the poles; and 
‘yet they are both in the same year found studying the tribunal records of the 

ly Inquisition; mansi one indication out of hundreds that, unwelcome or 
inexplica ee ee may be, the war of Hildebrand is still raging and 
as widely spread as the human race. Tho Papacy, with all its reverses, 18 not 


$ 
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discouraged: it is assaulting the United Kingdom with tremendous effort, and 
contesting every other part of the field with mdomitable perseverance. 
Trenne opn Tat as here described, an interesting character in his way ; 
a acaba. ted, thoughtless Parisian, full of adventure and, with his 
beloved violin in his ever on the wing. Voltaire and Boilean were 
winning the world in those days. Moyen, like every young man of the period, 
had read Se alt aot ced hele aust E Be 
i sophy ; 800 , and. religious, an philosophi 
a thorough Frenchman, carelesaly throwing off his first thou hte what 
ever they were and whoever was near. What else could be expected of a 
poe man under thirty who knew no Ohristianity but Frenoh and Spanish 
opery and in the Voltairian age? A fellow-traveller thro the South 
American States, a dark-souled traitor Spani who had the unbend- 
ing intimacy of the road with him after week, denounced him at the 
jo s end before the ministers of Him who came to seak and to restore 
that which was lost: and the result to the unsuspecting Frenchman was a 
sudden Bpprehe sion and a long martyrdom of twelve years of manhood’s 
prime in the dungeons of the most abominable of all the Tribunals of this 
earth, till death relieved him in 1761. Poor Francis Moyen was not one of 
John Foxe’s martyrs, and Señor Mackenna is not John Foxe: but this only shows 
that the of Rome. are not religion alone, or else that religion has a 
strange ineradicable relation with civil government and the life of nations 
whioh it depi Goncerns a Oa and every statesman, as well as every 
theologian, to study well, T Mackenna’s pages are quite worthy of perusal 
ao His indignant pen writes—‘‘ Inquisitors invented hell long bafore 
te and Milton.” E 
The Lifo of Rossini. By SurmmRIAND Enwarps. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 


THa period between 1792, the year of Rossini’s birth, and 1869, that of his 
death, is certainly the most absorbing, if not the most important, iod of 


more interest. : 

Sas Gt Hoes poss eh DEST te gable tema rade, et Coot 
is one 088 whi i the lio from. ing, an 
authors from writing, the lives of men. ee s 

After the death of a man who filled a great gap in the history of the 
world of art for upwards of seventy years, a little is n —a little 
reverence and oare in selecting materials, leeg oian, anecdotes, and 

eral information: many people will have to be,consulted—some examina- 
ion of contemporary men and events undertaken—and all this, if posable, by 
a personal friend—by one, at least, who understands art, and who is not a perfect 
tyro in musio—by one who brings to his task some independent knowledge, 


some oriticiam, and a little love—of all which things there 1s aimply no trace in 
Mr. Edwards’ book. And necessarily so. Wo the book was in 
like a Times ‘‘leader”—before poor ini was dead. It is a book over whi 


publishers rub their hands—not as over one born in due season, but ‘at the 
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nick of time.” Such books, no doubt, can be written with adyantage—woll- 
considered books, which may have been waiting for years, and are published 
when wanted; but this is not one of them. It is more hurried than eny 
“leader,” and with less excuse. When a great man dies, of course the publio 
must have short sketches of him at once; but a life is a serious matter; and to 
publish a catalo of well-known operas, mixed up with a Bre of stale 
anecdotes, and fy ed questionable platitudes, and to this a Life of Rossini, 
is almost as much an insult to the publio who want his life, as an injury to any 
competent writer who may hereafter undertake to write it. | oe 

ere 1s an i ing tendency to treat our great men with this damaging irre- 
verence; and it must be evarybody’s interest in the long run—public and 
publishers alike—to put down this kind of fli and Fisreputable book- 
making. But the book-making spirit is irrepressible—the notion of loving 
work 1s smiled out of court. a EEN had too much sense to love labour for 
the sake of labour;” however the writer adds, approvingly, that “he had a 
just regard for money.!’ These conspicuous ments, as b important, are 
early mentioned on p. 5. They are ical of the book before us, which is 
written, no doubt, with a just repara money, but certainly manifests not 
the alightest love for labour. Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than the 
sketch of the opera up to Rossini’s time. It is the work of a man who, starting 
Seimi a foematon haa reed but little, and misunderstood en that. Ina 
ow hs the of Italian o is sup to be given; then, 
witbbat any notice, a. ore saddens ed to Oreck, who is allowed to 
haye done some things in his way for opera. But although German com 
are recognised, not a word is said of those great fathers of opera, the Frenchmen, 
Lulli and Rameau. Nor does Handel and his forty-one Italian operas seam 
worth noticing. Where Mr. Edwards learnt that ‘Gluck did not do more than 
Piocini to extend tho limits of operatio art” we cannot tell; nor what he means 
by saying that Mozart was more modern than his immediate successors. We, 
of course, ask, what immediate successors? Cherubini, Beethoven, Boildien, 
Schubert? The greatness of Mozart consists especially in this—that he placed 
his foot so firmly in advance that no composer since hes been able to go back 
or be leas modern than Mozart. : 

Not one of the important questions which occur to everyone in connection 
with Rossini is faced. The tive umportance of German and Italian opera, 
Rossini’s relation to the Italian-German school of Weber, the German-French 
school of Meyerbeer, the French-German of Berlioz, and the modern French 
eclectic school of Gounod; or, again, Roasini’s relation to men like Bellini 
Donizetti, Mercadante, and Verdi—such questions have, naturally en , not 
occurred to Mr. Edwards, or, if they have, he is able to shelter himaelf behind 
the witty saying of Rossini: ‘‘The only difference I know of in the music of 
different nations is the difference between good and bad musico”—e very 
ee and witty thing when said by a man surrounded by jealous rivals of 
every school, but a very poor sentiment for a musical aritic and biographer. 

It is hardly possible to concerve the life of Rossini being dull—the intimate 
of Pasta, Catalani, Persiani, Malibran, Rubini, Lablache, Alboni, Grim, 
Paganini, Dragonetti, and a soore more names, any one of which is a centre of 
interest to the mugician,—something there must be to tell about Rossini 
and such friends as these. Well, thar names occur—that is all. The anec- 
dotes are few and stale, and they are told with a kind of yawn: “The moment 
has now arrived for recording an aneodote—it is not pleasant to tell it for the 
five-hundredth time.” Buta true biographer should tell his story as if it had 
never been told before. He should fit :t into his work like an old, but not less 
pogon m e new Mtin e aa a ere But Mr. 

wards the unhappy knack of making all his gems look like | There 
ara not nany of hers hte PAi org t at a time when there are 
hundreds of men in London that knew Rossin; when a thousand details of his 
life and conversation have been indirectly published ; when he has had nothing 
to do for forty years but make jokes and orifaciams at Paris, and provide food to 
hundreds of admirers for hundreds of anecdotes, when there must be immense 
quantities of his letters not very inaoceamble, and crowds of eager friends 
anxious to impart information—we say it is surprising that under such circum- 
stances the public should be offered such a book as this so-called Life. The 
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tha 

Oan M: age haye Heard the kind of EEN one Obureh. 
acospts as religious? e have heard Fra Di igh mass in 
Rome, and the Gasa Ladra performed during divine service by a military 
band, with their hats on, opposite the high altar. Such things does the Oathalio 
Ohurch accept as religious | f 

The book contains no account of Roæini’s last illnees and death; and we have 
a mae a Aaa aa a Scanian ath pooni 


ie : TL.— OLASBIOAL. 


Latin Proverbs and Quotations. Wan Tonite eee 
a copious Meslin. Index: ALFRED HENDERSON. 3 
Low, Son, and Marston. my , yarns 


A COLLECTION of Latin proverbs, at all a; to completeness, has 
loig bean one oi the doanari af ish literature. Much of our own pro- 
verbial wisdom is derived from Latin sources, and the slightest 


Plautus, Terence, Horace, Juvenal, among Latin poets, and with Oroero, Sallust, 
Tacitua, and other Latin prose writers, convince eyen a tiró that the mine 
of “old said saws” which ancient Rome has bequeathed to us is hha 
inexhaustible, True, a t portion of this their proverb-wealth was due 
Jodin loans dros tho Greek «but the Lalin proverbs are more deserving of 
the attention of English students, because it is directly from them that we have 
borrowed. It is a pity that to his Handbook of Proverbs, and his Pol: tt of 
Foreign Proverbs, Vir HL G. Bohn did not add Manuals of Greek Latin 
Pareamidlogy ; materials for both which exist in the ‘‘Parsmiographi Greeci”’ 
and Binder s “ Novus Thesaurus Adagiorum Latinorum,” i at Btutt- 
in 1861; but a portion of what he failed to acoomplish has been achieved 
the late Mr. Alfred Henderson, whose enforced relaxation of the labours of 
i life was the oooesion of his turning an active mind to the oon- 


olo to win friends and readers for his book in other circles and spheres 
than those where scholarship is the first consideration. He appears to us to 
have been one of those who, led on by the charm of their work, assess the 
value of the treasure they are unfolding too highly to be deterred by fasti- 
diousness from making it public: and henoe it comes forth, not indeed arrayed 
with exactness of reference, or furnished with annotatory matter, to serve as a 


sort of i hunt upon each rare b or quotation, but rather as a 
aioe gan pests repertory, in qh a pabi speaker may pick up not & 
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few apposite sentences to vary the stook and hackneyed quotations of a hundred 
sessions; a writer find wherewith to enforce almost any modern position by 
ancient authority; and a reader of contemplative turn become more than ever 
convinced how little there is of what is new under the sun. In the very first 
page of the volume we were forcibly struck with this last oonviotion. The 
third proverb quoted is “ A fronte præcipitium, a tergo er ee [a Bresipice in 
front, a wolf behind], and though in Latin this proverb not probably go 
further back than Framus, it has a much older antiquity in the Greek proverb 
iuxpoctey xpqprdg, bxicOe úron But what is careers See cores 
purpose than ing its genealogy, is the curious in thig prover 
a se a dite oe hae actual gorm, undreamt of by the writer, 
one of tho most striking of the “ Poems written for a Ohild,” “A. North 
Pole Story: a Fact,” which charmed the readers of that liftle volume in the 


bas acre Nip ratgh bene : 
or is this the only instanoe, by many, in which, through the adages of this 
volume, the same See Soe of ancient saws and modern re- 
tments of them is borne in upon our minds. Take the proverb which 

. Henderson gives in p. 221, “Mense Maio nubunt malè,” which is as old 

as Ovid and his Fasti, for his version of it (Fast. y. 490) rans :— 
“u Menso males Maio nubare vulgus alt: ” 

and it will be found that the prejudice which existed against May marriages in 
old Rome is still in vogue in modern England. , as Mr. Paley’s note 
the ill omen is referable to ‘‘ Maius ” being the month of ‘‘ old men,” 

as “Junius” is of ‘the young,” we know not: certainly there are not so 
many marriages in this month asin others; and certainly ladies have a pious 


horror of bang married in May. How curious, too, is the t for 
keepi Ohristmeas merrily, which Mr. Henderson, in p. 12, noes from 
Horace’s ‘‘ Age, libertate Deoembri..... utere,” and which he illustrates 


from ‘‘Tuseer” among ancient, and Walter Soott among modern English 

And then, to show how ideas repeat themselves in different ages and 
a a; take the proverb of Publius Syrus, the mimographer of Osesar’s and 

oaro’s ,— 
7 “ Absontem lædit oum ebrio qui litigat,” 

“ He who quarrels with a dranken man injures one who is abeent ;”’ and see 
how, independently of the correspondence with it of the English saw, “ Ho 
that is drunk, is gone from home,” it has a kind of echo in our vulgar saying 
thet a man is not ‘‘all there,” when through drink or other drawback he is 
beside himself. On the other hand, there may be noted in some instances a 
distinct contrast between the old and new moulds of thought. Erasmus has & 
proverb, which Mr. Henderson cites (p. 22), of pot-valiant people, whose 
courage oozes out ‘‘in pedes”—at their toes—{com IL xiv., ‘“wdny dc 
rapal xosi cdéwrece Ovys¢”}—whereas, as we know, Sheridan adopts modern 
parlance in making Bob Acare’s oo ooze out at his fingers’ ends; and, 
perhaps eyen more commonly, we ooa desaribe the same sensation by - 
ing of “the heart leaping into the mouth.” Such resemblances and con 
are what constitute the charm of proverb-stady, and we do not wonder that 
the author of the handsome volume before us found the collection of these old 
saws and modern instances a delightful occupation of convalescence. 

He might, we think, have e lis work far more valuable, had he muoh 
more often tracked each proverb to its author, and, not only so, but also to 
the particular play or poem of such author, with chapter or verse. In the 
absence of such land-marks, one is continually in the face by some 
peeudo-antique which is really a Greek adage in an Hrasmian suit of clothes, 
or by a sorap of the Old or New Testament, such as “ annulus aureus in nare 
mh,” or “ In sudore yultis tui comedes em.” Clearly these have no right 
to be quoted as Latin proverbs or quotations, and they take up the room of 
some venerable and genuine adages of ancient Rome which are missing from 
AE. rA re E Dae. Thus we lack the presence of Saneca’s true word, 
“ Aliona vitia in is habemus, a tergo nostra,” and Oicero’s ‘‘ Fluotus exci- 
tare in simpulo,”—to raise a storm. in a tea-cup—(De Leg. iii. 16): and there 
is a still more marked absence of a great many curious proverbs from the Latin 
Fathers, which are unmistakable ancestors of trite sayings amongst ourselves. 
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But we must be thankful for what we have, rather than querulous as to what 
we have not. Another edition may be considerably enhanced in value by the 


sort of labour which every practised dcholar is iar with, of 

qu laan and citing authorities, and by the substitution of Pi Rha 3) 
a proeete Se ae npn poe 6 for those which, being of 

doubtful parentage and acosptation, now 


& place in the yolume. As we 

have it, however, this book purveys abundant citar aunt even to the lasy 
reader; whilst it may be made the foundation of endless amusement to any 
one who knows how to use it. To illustrate both these positions m turn, we 
will cull a few proverbs hap-hosard. In p. 296 is given the prose adage 
“ Nunquam t virum sapientam mrlieri remittere um,” a wholesome 
truism which Mr. Henderson ber tmey illustrates by a stanza from the ahmost 
forgotten extravagansa of Tom Thumb. In p. 243, oo ig adage (Crome eens) 

- “Ne quære molle, ne tibi contmgant dura,” he tags Sam Slick’s memorable 
pera e ain’t one and skittles!” and to payri sini e ings af 
antiqui oR ds, wey of parallel ite undesigned coincidences 

the of Me. Diena. Piy indeed does ‘he w his great bulk of 
parallel from the plays of Shakespeare; and, whether the subject be grave or 

amorous, our great dramatist sails so near the coast of Latin paræmiology 

iy his kiteet eayange (thongh manifesting ell the wails the niort muenuity’ ot 
adaptation and the utmost transmutat:ve power), that, if other proof were 
wanting, we might infer his extensive acquaintance with Latin writers from 

his silent recognition of their adagial stores. Thus Ovid's sentence (Fast. i, 
493, Henderson, p. 305), ‘Omne solum forti patria” expands by the touch. of 
the bard of Avon into . 

“ AJl places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to the wise man ports and happy havens.” 

And “ Quod quisque sperat, facile credit” easily into ‘‘ Thy wish was 
father, Harry, to that thought.” But the perdllels to arrest las in this volume 
are not confined to one or two poets of a ioular period of Bnglish litera- 
tare. Bon Jonson and Thomas Hood, D and Tennyson, Sir John Har- 
ala and Robert Burns serve the compiler's turn and occasion with wonderful 

iness. Here, for example, is his apt match for the monoatich of Publius 
Byras(p, 40) o oe 
“Bone nemini hora est, ut non alicui sit mala,” 
“ Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break.” —Tacorreox. 

' A: word or two on the treat in store for such as are minded to make this book 
the base of further research. With the help of Binder’s ‘‘ Theaaurus,” of 
Smith's ‘‘ Latin and English Dictionary,” of Bland’s “ Proverbs,” and of a good. 
index to Plautus, Terence, and one or two more Latin authors, they may amass 
a whole store of anecdote and illustration around a single sentence. p 91 
Mr. Henderson gives, without reference, the proverb ‘ bus sellis sedere,” 
“to sit on two seats,” and illnstrates it by two familiar Engliah turns of the 
same thought. A little research will show that this proverb originates from 
the mouth of Laberius the mimic, from whom Seneca quotesit. Hunting & 
little farther, we find from Macrobius (Saturn. ii. 3) the oocasion which sug- 

the saying. When Julius Cæsar introduced Laberius to the Senate 
jcaro was there, and, intending a hit at Oæwear, said to the mimio, “f We would 
admit you were we not so ed.” “Ahi” replied Laberius, ‘I remember 
’re in the habit of sitting on two seers.” It might be posible to parallel 
the Latin the proverbial issue af two-stooled policy In p. 32 is given 

t Auribus teneo lupum,” a figurative expreasion for a or for ‘‘ catch- 
- ing a Tartar.” Mr. Henderson righily mdoates its origin with Terence. It 
may be added that the is from the Phormio ii., 1., 21, and that more 
peit ia to be found in Suetonius (Tiberius, o. 25). Commentators on 
i oe explain the allusion in this way :—as the wolf very short ears, it 
cannot be held by them; at the same time there is infinite risk, if you let 

go your hold; of being devoured by the wolf. ‘‘ OeudA anguillam teneo ” (p 51) 
is another proverb of things extremely difficult to accompli In the form 
which the compiler of the’volume under review gives, it is, we saspect, not 
older than Erasmus; but the difftoulty had pirsenntsl ‘acl, and was familier in 
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Latin literature as carly as Plautus, who, in his Pseudolus ii, iv.,.56, has 
“ Anguilla est: elabitur.” The monkish rhyming verse on the same topio, 
“Non habet anguillam per caudam qui tenet nra is given in p. 277 of 
Mr. Henderson’s book. That very remarkable adage, “Dri laneos pedes 
hebent,” which is cited without its author’s name in p. 86, is from Petronius 
Arbitea, o. 44. ‘The a ing goda,” our author translates it, “haye their 
feet clothed in wool.” We would suggest as an improvement “ wear list shoes,” 
and have already hazarded a conjecture in this journal as to the possible bear- 
ing of the proverb on the Phoscesianorum deorum in Juvenal, ii. 218. 
‘(Ne sutor ultra crepidam” is traceable to Pliny’a ‘Natural History ;” 
“ Nodum in scirpo queeris” ta i a knot in a rush that has no knota) 
is traceable to Ennius; and our “ y a slip between the cup and the lip’ 
is certainly as old as Aulus Gellius (xii. 17, 3), though it,may be questioned 
whether it is to be found, as some aver, in any of the poems ascribed to Homar. 
But the interest which the search after the i of very many of the 
proverbs, which Mr. Henderson has indicated, is . The volume, too, is 
so well printed, and has such an ample in, that, though no friends to 
scribbling on the printed page, we can soe og eae in to students 
who oan boast o caligceph as one of their accomplishments, to add to the 
value of their copies of Henderson's Latin proverbe by careful references 
to such adages as they oan trace home. e have been anabled to do somewhat 
in this way with our copy, and, at leisure, shall do more. 
__ What is still very much wanted is a Handbook of Greek proverbs. en 


The Four Books of Horacs’s Odes, translated into English Vere. By EDWARD 
YARDLEY, Author of ‘‘Melusine” and other Poems. London: Longmans, 


Green, & Oo. ; 
THERE is more real merit in these translations than in three of those 
attempts in the same kind that have of late flooded the prees. . Yardley, 


* besides knowing his Horace well, has the gift of varse and a bright fancy of 
his own. This last endowment is not always an unqualified advantage ina 
translator; butin him it has rarely led to worse results than a substitution of 
Horace’s mind, which he has contrived to read with much insight, for his 
actual expression and form of words, and to cocasional omissions of lines and 
stanzas, where he judges that the idea intended by the original comes out 
sufficiently clear without illustration by additional images and similes. He 
appears to have aimed at making Horace a favourite, in his translation, with 
English readers, by disoarding all that can look strange to them, and to this 
end often omits names of places.and countries recalling the wars and triumphs 
of Rome in Horace’s day, poing instead some general and more wid ne 
applicable reszion. The t, however, is never found to striko the 
scholar in wise that he can say ‘This ia not Horace,” and in a great man 
odes such an one does find himself saying ‘‘ This is spirited,” ‘‘ This is neat,” 
“This is pretty.” There is not the scholarly finish, and the evidence of 
thought-out weighing of interpretations we should find in Professor Oo- 

i n's Horace, nor perhaps as great success as Alr. Calverley has achieved 
in his tranalated odes by apt choice of measure, and a union of faithfulness and 
imt in something very near Horatian limits; but still Mr. Yardley’s version 
of the odes is worthy to be read, and certain to be enjoyed, in almost every 
which the fingers or the paper-knife may open. 

o say ‘‘almost,” because we make a reservation in the case of those odes 
which Horace has tuned to the measure commonly known as the fourth 
Asclepiad, and which in the orginal are for the most part rather in the grave 
or heroic vein and cadence, if we may so speak, than in a livelier and more 
lilting tone and meesure. It is borne in upon us, as we turn to the nineteenth 

and find the splendid eatin of Ode xy. ‘‘ Pastor cum traheret,” ren- 
dered after the following light o 
“When Paris, the shepherd, was bearing away 
The wife from his host he had reft, 
Old Nereus, becalming his ships, made him stay 
And hear the sad end of his theft,” 
that if we read far enough we shall find ourselves in the act of reading the old 
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undergraduate song of Troy, which was in vo ja weniey yone and in whioh 
Menelaus having found Helen ‘‘ packs her o: ua 
this measure suit Ode xxiv. (“Quis deaiderio ats as or,” &.), for thou my 
‘be said that Moore uses it in some of his melodies, it will not, we Ta 


a O eE o eae, attributable, So ae o ha LAA of 
wedding words written in one length cf metre to the conditions of a 
Some orttics will take exception, too, to his rend the ode to Pyrrha, and 
such-like odes, in so unlike a measure as seven: Table triplets. Tt is a direct 
abandonment of metrical conformity of any and, as such, the more sur- 
En oe od Dis he makes no professions on the subject, he has in his 


Bes TOO only, oe ee ADA feeling, Seay ee the words 
of Horace— 


“ Wretohed must thy lovers be: 
Long ago I qui 
f And gavo iania tor belag fre.” (P. 0.) 
But there is no den; Sahn ue ea ae EG T 
cations of metre. is great charm about his equivalent for the Sapp 
as may be sean in this extract from Ode xvi. Book ii. [‘‘ Lestas in 


üi E “Tho mind enjoying 
Sica aan ths toate, and sepia 
Borrow with smiles. On earth there is 
No present happiness. 
a one Siar t Achilles live. 
Sos BoE L nTa Tae 


Aad Pa Tig, phen io me mag To) 


And we think thet as regards an ode in another metre, the famous ode to 
aea age on WON eo any ene iors have ented with such 

to themselves and to others, Mr. Yardley is entitled to 
Glatt a AiE Tiaaguce-ctweiteaeh betes te dake Gb Ma macure, aad of D 
neeiness and aptness of translation. The two last stanzas which we quote will 
show that he not tie himself to literal uction, while they will also 
show his claim to have caught his author’s spi 

Hor. What if ancient love returned 

And united us again P 

What if I for Lydie burned P 
‘Treated Ohloo with disdain P 


then the 
T would five and die with youl” (P. 88.) 


a RL Gu the A part DAON die vane Gee be tae 
and suocessfal for the most throughout this volume, may be seen in 


Ode xxvi. of Book iii. [“ puellis nuper idoneus’ rer we quote K 
perans i valrai the Erid of Geuatinant he conside himself j 
in adopting as to tho words and expressions of his original, and ia e clue to his 
theory of translation. 
“I late was ftt for girls, nor all 
Ingloriously have I warred ; 
But now, diced to hir eaapls wall, 
To Vanus be my arms restored. 
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“ Goddess to whom the Cyprians 
And swarthy Memphians bend in prayer, 
Touch Chloe for her arrogance, 
‘With thy sharp scourge high raised in air.” (P. 104.) 


Here it will be seen that ideas are taken out of the first stanza of the Latin, 
and fused with others whioh belong more prescriptively to the second, in the 
English. ‘‘Oarentem Sithonii nive,” too, in v. 10, is only roduoced by 
implication. But the general effect 18, we think, Horatian. And so, for the 
noni a oan we say of the mass of Mr. Yardley’s translations. About their 
acceptance with strict literalists there may be a little doubt. ‘With those who 
prize the general tone and flavour more chan the precise form thare can be no 
question of their weloome. J.D. 


T1.—POETRY, FICTION, AND ESSAY. 
Under the Willows, and other Poems. By Jaares RUBSELL LOWELL London: 
Macmillan & Oo. 


Ir an interesting article lately published in Afaemilicn’s Magazins, Professor 
Sealey called attention to the fact that each of the chief European nations is 
in the habit, in enumerating its great names in art, of placing on a level with 
men who are in all countries equally, some one whom it alone 
appreciates and understands. He explained this phenomenon by ey aes 
in each case the man ao honoured done something for the special life of 
his oountry—had brought out and raised the national character in a way which 
only the nation itself could feel. This must, I suppose, to some extent explain 
the slight recognition which the great poet, whose last work we are about to 
notio, has recatyed in England, in comperison with one so far his inferior both 
in melody and thought as Longfellow. 

He is emphatically an American. The often pasare humoyr of the 
“ Biglow Papers” may, apart from the bitterness of their attacks on England, 
have somewhat startled our English public; and some of the noblest 
passages of the ‘‘Oommemoration Ode” in the present volume are quite 
unlike (almost opposed to) the tone of thought of the two greatest living poets 
of our own country. 

The politios of bee han and of Browning, start from the individual Hither 
the thoughts of their heroes about themselyes and others lead them to 

“í Mix m action, lest’ they ‘wither by despair,’ ” 
or a long argument with themselves comes at last to such a conclusion as this— 
4 Here is a soul whom to affect, 
Nature has plied with all her means, from trees 
And flowers, o'en to the multituds; and those 
Decides he save or no P” 


With Lowell all this is altered. Of thought (even about ee deeds) he is 
a littl impationt; while heroes are great mainly as part of the nation which 
is the ect of his song. The three following passages from his ‘“‘ Oomme- 
reer de” will best bring out these points, and show, too, his greatness 
a8 & post :— 
“ Weak-winged is ; 

Nor aima af that Alacs-ochurad ight, 

‘Whither the brave deed climbs for li 

‘We soem to do them wrong, 

Bringing our 10bin's leaf to deck their hearse, 

Who m warm life-blood. wrote their nobler verse; 

Our trivial song, to honour those who come 

With ears attuned to strenuous trump and drum, , 

And shaped m squadron-strophes their desires, 

Live battle-odes, whose lines wore steal and fire. A 

Yet sometimes feathered words are strong, 7 

As gracious memory, to buoy up and save 

From Lethe's dreamloss oozo,—the common grave 

Of the unventurous throng.” 
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The next is from the passage in memory of Abraham Lincoln :— 
“Natuto, thoy aey, doth dote, 


Save on some worn-out plan, 
ý ing us by rote. : 
For him her Old-World moulds aside she threw, 


ne toed hi e never led e to lead. 


ie ovina niay nik i, 
Thrusting to thin air o'er our cloudy bars, 
A a-mark now, now lost in vapours blind ; 
Broad prairie rathar, ial, leval-lmed, 
Fruitfal and friendly for a human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 


And one of ee ey eee penn 


4 Great oa isis pall ha eka aes 
Disturb onr j for the hour, 
But at e oe 


These all are like a tower, 
Cr chien thal bel fame, 


tthe ect pera foresseing man, 
Bägacionis praise, not blame, 
of peed the first Amerioan.” 


I have been obliged, for brevity, to omit some of the most poetical parts of 
this noble AE but it is in io third passage which I intend to quote from 


this ode. the true strength of Lowell's genius bursta forth :— 


TT py ba ia nan ad rere: i 
its grave; e 
.- - Not without a martial ring, 
Not without a prouder tread, 
And a peal of exultation. È 
Little right has he to sing 
Through whose heart in such an hour, 
Beats no march of conscious power, 
Sweeps no tumult of elation [ 
"Tis no Mar we oelebrate 
By his œ s vioorjes 
A hero half, half fhe Fate, 
But the pith and marrcw of a Nation 
` Dra foroo from sil her men, 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 
e Face ethan Gea 


Oémo back, then, noble pride, for ’tis her dower! 
How could poet ever tower 
If his passions, hopes, and fears, 
Tf his triumphs and his tears, 
Kept not measure with his id 
Boor, annan i boan, to all the winds and waves! 
“Clash out, bells! fron every rocking steeple | 
Pannen stone with th triumph, bend your stares | ! 
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And from every mountain peak 


Tet eo fro to aniwering ee ! 
Katahdin tell Monadnock, iteface ho, 
And eo leap an in light from sea to see, 
Till the glad nows be sent 
Across a kindling continent, 
Making earth feel more firm, and air breathe braver. 
‘Be proud, for she is saved, and all have helped to save her.’ 
She that lifts up the manhood of the poor; 
She of the open soul and open door! 
‘With room about her hearth for all mankind.” 


But while we haye dwelt on this magnificent ode as the most characteristic 
effort of Lowell’a genius, we must not forget that in at l one poem in this 
book he has shown that he oan appreciate and even imitate the styles of our 
own living poets. This is the more remarkable because the poem to which we 
allude is placed among ‘‘ Poems of the War,” and the undercurrent of thought 
is in y characteristic of Lowell. The poem is called, “Two Scenes from 
the Life of Blondel;” and while the first soene again and again recalls 
Tennyson, the following verse in the second scene seems almost copied from 
Browning :— 

“T might as well join in the safe old ‘tum tum’ 
A hero's an excellent load-star—but, blem ye, 
What infinite odds ‘twint a hao to oomo 
And your only too palpablo hero in esse / 
Precisely the odds (such examples are rife) 
’Twixt the conceived and the rh: wo make show of, 
*T'wixt tho s morning-dream and the wake-up of life— 
‘T'wixt the Blondel God meant, and a Blondel I know of.” 


And with his keen interest in and love for his nation, there aro few poeta 
who show more plainly the private feelings of life; the intense love of nature 
pace Dee be his “ Vision of Sir Launfal,” and relieved the flerce satiro 
o “ Biglow Papers,” reappears in the poem which has given its name to 
this volume. Indeed, so deep is the im ion which the peculiaritios of 
American climate and vegetation have made on him, that he returns with in- 
creased vigour to the old denunciations of May and praise of June which 
appeared in his former works. The warmth of his personal friendships, too, is 
soon in his Ode to Longfellow and his generous eulogy on Bryant; while 
the “ Nightingale in the Study” shows the joyous self-abandonment of American 
thought on its purely artistic side. As a strange contrast in tone of thought 
to the rest of the poems, we quote in conclusion the ‘‘ Ode to Happinees : ”— 
“t pirit that low’st the upper air, 

Sorene and passionleas and rare, 

Such as on mountain peaks wo find, 

And wido-viewed uplands of the mmd ; 

Or such as scorns to coil and sing ’ 

Round any but the eagle's wing, 

Of souls that with long up beat, 

Have won an undi 


ey 
The lifo broad-basiang ’neath their foot :— 
Man ever with the Now at strife, 
i Pained with first gasps of earthly air, 
Then preying Death the last to 
Stil of the ampler life.” 
0, E. M. 


Peasant Life: being Sketches of the Villagers and Field-labowrers in | Glenaldie. 
Bambang : Edmonston and Douglas. 

Tris book is delightful at once by reason of its freshness, its reality, and its 
dramatio consistency. Nowhere is there more tendency to be hackneyed than 
when dealing with the lower order of Scotch country lfe. There is a great 
temptation to try to make oepitel ont of nero edging ın a representative 
character to relieve a landscape, or to play the to a more commanding mdi- 
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yiduality. Thero is nothing of this kind in “ Peasant Life,” nor is there any 
attempt to get variety and'force by the introduction of incident, There is no 
effort, no aim after what is great or stuking. The author succeeds, because 


` having completely grasped his characters he can be simple. The book consists 
„of a series of carefully studied cabinet pictures, each with a choice, though not 


always romantic, central figure, skilfully relieved by quiet contrasts of temper, 
and. ieniiangy in the subsidiary characters. With a few simple touches the 
types of the Scottish try, and some of the worst, too (for the author is 
obviously an impartial observer), are set distinctly before us. For graphic 
portraiture, dramatic clearness, and intense realism of manner, this volume 
standa almost by itself. Here we have tenderness, humour, pathos, and even 
sentiment, adjusted in fine proportions, and each enhancing the other. What 
could be more kumorous than Muckle Joak’s defence of ‘himself against 
May’s trick to send him off to bed when ho was waiting upon his ailing father P 
what could be more tender than his shy reeerye whioh, would not suffer him to 
say a word to May even for his heart’s pace ? what more touching than his oon-, 
cern for her at the crisis of the fever, and Betty’s sternly pathetic words, “Pm 
wao for ye, Jock; I fear she'll dee. I wish tae God it was masel P”? In “Kate 
Rose and her Bairns,” we haye the sme qualities, set one ground yet loas arti- 
ficially relieved; whilst the ‘‘ Bourtres,” the ‘‘ Red-tiled Oottage,” and the 
“ Mason’s Daughter,” as entering more into the common field of passion, have 
each ample materials to furnish forth a three-volume novel. They are perfect 
in their quiet, simple reserve and respectfal self-sufficiency—bits of life worthy 
of a master. The patient, pawky reserve; the alow, wise stolidity and distrust of 
everything ining to mere sentiment or feeling; the sudden outburst of un- 
pees ear fervour in quiet self-contained natures at great crisoa— 
these have been caught and put on the canvas with a calm self-restraint 
that adds much to the effect. A better book as a judicious “‘alterative” to the 
exciting circulating library course of ing could scarcely be conceived. 

The Glia? aali have to rie aal it as that tho au dine has quite oyar- 
reached himself in his effort to attain verisimilitude by studied artificial means. 
Are we to believe that this book- was really written for the p of awakening 

pathy towards these ‘poor but honest” strugglers, and of oli pe mening 
ine practiea! aid for them. Tay the tenderest personal interest is 
as being almost unequal to Kate Rose to the acceptance of a small loan 
even when starvation stared her and her little brother and sister in the face. 
Hither Kate had no right to be where she was, or dramatio truth at onoo 
‘vitiates the moral intent assumed by theauthor. And then the sub-acid cynical 
vein whioh is squirted out upon us now and then, is it real, or only assumed as 
a kind of indirect makeweightf If real, then the best matter of the book refutes 
it. Surely Muckle Jock’s love, which when once struck ont of the olay- 
wrapped flint of his nature shed a mild radiance over all the lower prosaic plane 
of hia life, is itself instance sufficient. And 2f, again, it is assumed, we cannot 
compliment the author on his expediert. ‘Yet we are, after all, inclined to the 
latter notion; for to believe it real would be to doubt the genuine insight and 
artistic power of the author, with which it is quite inconsistent, The true and 
effective lesson of the book is this, that genuine nobility and independence of 
character develops itself amidst the most unprdmising crcumstances—circam- 
stances which, for purposes of art at all event, it could not wall be axtricated 
from without losa to genuine and faithful development. We believe there is 
need for improvement in the sodial condition of the Scotch peasant; but the 
morel we should draw from the book would be this, that caution and delicate 
discernment are very in any attempt made in behalf of this class, in 
order to preserve the soft and beautiful bloom of independent feeling, which is- 
their chief characteristio—thet gold thread in the texture of their lives, which 
eae so brightly when it is + out from dark and dusty corners into 

e sunlight by skilful hands as af the author of '' Peasant Life.” 

i BAP. 

Leonora Oasalomi: a Novel. . By T. A. TRoLLOPE. Two vols. London:' 

< Chapman and Hall, 

Trew is an air of nobleness about whet Mr. T. A. writes; he has 

a fine feeling for beautiful scenes, whether of nature or of art; he catches 
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character well, ond makes us understand what he means to pamit, ho disdains 
exaggeration, and (which is sayin the same thing in other words) he evidently 
wma at simple truthfulness of affect. Qualifications much lower than these 
would suffice to the production of a readable novel, and, accordingly, ‘‘ Leonora 
Oasaloni” (which originally appearod in the Fortnightly Review) 1s interesting. 
But for all that, contradictory as this will seem, it is a little heavy. The author 
scarcely succeeds in transplanting the imagination of the English reader up to 
the point which is necessary for the enjoyment of an Italian story. This, how- 
evor. was the point to which the grea effort was due; and, apparently, Mr. 
Trollope has done his best. Certainly some transplantation of the imagination, 
some decided change of scenery ae national character, was essential, if the 
hardened novel-reader was to enjoy at all a now story, turning in the firat 
instance upon that ancient source of plot-tongles—the interchanging of two 
children put out to nurse. Leonora is the daughtor of a cardinal, however, and 
that certainly makes a difference. In the lest soene of the etory, when Leonora, 
now a woman, meeta the mother who has for years ignored her existence, Mr. 
Trollope takes occasion to remark that “itis a mistake to suppose that the 
mero knowledge—the mere announcement of the faot that any tie of blood 
austs between two persons—will avail to produco the affection which should 
accompany such relationship; and it is an insincerity to represent that it does 
ao.” Undoubtedly, those things are so, and the ignoring of the truth, or at 
least the not allowing due moral force to it, constitutes the one blot upon 
Fouque’s ‘ Undine,” which so bitterly interferes with the reader's enjoyment. 
of that otherwiso ‘‘ontire and perfect chrysolite” of a book. But it 1s scarcely 
possible that the suddenly-disclosed knowledge of a previously unknown relation~ 
ship such as that which emsts between parent and child, should not produce 
a deop thrill and much oxcitement. Evon when the parent has neglected his or 
her duty, it must surely boso. The sole weak pomt in “Silas er” has 
always soemed to us that Eppie takes the discovery of her parentage so coolly ; 
that there is no particular A a in her peee eera her love of nee-and- 
wont and gratitude to her foster-father Siles, and tho strange unfathomable 
impulse which seems as if it must gna the conscionsness that one has 
hterally sprung from another living being. It is an awful thought; and the 
only thing that can explain Leonora or apne is that neither of them had had 
children. Still, even an under-statement of the truth is better than melo- 
dramatic falsehood. 

Nanni, otherwise Il Gufone, a poor ugly fellow, who loves Leonora, but 
whom she does not “affect,” returns, at tha close of the narratave, to the 
‘convent of the Oamaldolese monks, which is memorable as having afforded 
` hospitality to Dante. And,” Mr.T. A. Trollope adds, “if that circumstance 

not acted as an inoentrve to induce the present writer to visit the place, 
the foregoing excerpt from the chronioles of a great Roman family would 
meyer have presented to our English readers.” In this one sentence 
we hayo disclosed to us the source of whatever failure there is in the 
‘book. It is the venerable, inartistic, ‘‘founded-on-fact” fallacy over again. 
It w, no doubt, possible to found a powerful work of fiction upon fact; how 
oan wo deny it, with Soott’s novels, and Mr. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia” and 
“ Weatward-Ho!l” staring at us from the book-ahelves; with Miss Tytler’s 
“ Cito ed eline” at our elbow (a work, by-the-by, which very greatl 
ma for its upon the success of the imaginative Canspiantá non in it 
and a few other examples of the kind? But if your story is “founded on 
fact,” pray hide it both from yourself while you work, and from us while we 
read. A subtle, shrinking sense of what is truthful must be wounded at every 
step, while you are trying to put life and meaning into scenes and persons that 
We aro sure you can nothing about. The assumption of flotion is that 
ou know,—/ow we do not care; the assumption of biography is that you know, 
means of which you inform us; but in a mixture of biography and fiction, 
or history and fiction, we are tossed about between the assumptions of the two 
kinds of knowledge. It needs the solvent and fusing power of the postio 
spirit, in one or other of its forms, to deal with this diffloulty. However, to 
return, ‘' Leonora Oasaloni” is unusually superior to the ordinary run of circa- 
lating library books; itis, in fact, a novel to read and to respect, but nut to 
enthral or to liye long. M B. 
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Lhe Sacristan’s Household. A Story of Lippe-Demold. By the Author of 
& Aunt t'a Trouble,” ‘* Mabal’s as ey &. With two Dius- 
trations by Stone. Two Vole. London: Strahan & Oo. 1869. 


Norme could well be simpler than the elements out of which this story is 
 composed—the loves of a German boy and girl, both belonging to what, we 
suppose, would be called the lower middie class. But on this der thread 
the author has had the skill to hang one of the sweetest and most 
Htile prose idylis it has ever been our good fortune to come across. uch of 
its charm, we inoline to think, arises from its perfoct harmony of construction 
and colouring. Every character and incident seems natural and in its right 
ace, and not brought.in for tho sake of ucing some special effect, however 
ing, out of keepmg with the tran and tender tone of the whole. The 
only point to which we feel inclined to take some exception, as at variance with 
the general treatment, is the discovery that little Liese, the heroine, is, after 
all, a countess. Wodo not think the blot, if it be one, of much importance; 
but the author has made us know the little girl so well as a simple country 
maiden, that we have neither the wish nor the power to see her as anything . 
else. Could he not have been content wish finding her entitled to a competent 
fortane, which might have removed all the obstacles in the way of her marriage, 
without bestowing a title and a castle, where we feel instimotively that she will 
be thoroughly uncomfortable, and into which he himself has not the heart to 
introduce her P i 4 
, After Liese herself, the characters on whom most pains have been bestowed 
are Mimon Schnarcher, the choleric, domineering, and impetuous, but at 
bottom not bad-hearted, tho terribly ill-tempered, old sacristan, or kister 
of Horn, a townlet of Detmold, and the Justixrath rem Selle opens, a T 
old lawyer, who conceals a perfectly insane desire to know all about every- 
ody and ing that oomes in his way under tho guise of a seeming 
inattention and abstraction in his own thoughts. But all the dramatis , 
from the highest to the lowest, are drawn with fine discrimination, ait ice 
sufficiency of touches to make us see as much of them as is n , none 
‘with such elaboration of detail as to render them obtrusive, and cause them to 
fN a space on the canvas than is their due. This self-reatraint is the 
more to be commended as the author, if his sense of symmetry had not hindered 
him, might easily, by drawing some of his characters more Itfe-size, have 
heightened the effect of the book—at least with unoritioal readers. A little 
stronger colouring would, for instance, have rendered Frau Hanne Lehmann, 
the farmer's wife, and Herr Peters, the apothecary, broadly comic characters 
—in the hands of Mr.. Dickens, or one of his imitators, we venture to say they 
would infallbly haye become so—and made of Joachim, the charcoal-burner, a 
weird and mysterious being, fram whose action some great and terrible conse- 
quences might confidently bo looked for. 

Besides artistio akill with which it is fou together, ‘‘ The Sacristan’s 
Household” possesses a aS attraction in the vein of subtle and delicete 
humour which pervades it from first to last—a humour of which it is not too 
much to say that it reminds us over atid over again of George Eliot. As for 
instance :—, 

“¢ But thoy havo immortal souls, havo women! I’m sure a God-fearing man liko you 
wouldn't deny that, Herr Kuster.’ 

“¢That, wr,’ replied tho sacristan, decisively, ‘le a religious point. I don’t a 


of ing upon ieligions out of season. No doubt women have souls; but it’s 
ae pee that wo ain't intended to understand in this world.’” (Vol iL 
p- 113.) 


And again in Fran Lehmann’s description of Lisee’s lover—a very distorted one 
by the way,— , 


u Otto Hemmerioh has no respect for anything on earth, or in the heavens above,— 
no, nor in tho wates beneath, for that matter!’—bringing out the Inst clause as though 
it were a powerful climes.” (VoL i. p. 78.) 

And this of the Justisrath :— 


“Von Schleppors would have becn grieved if you had murdered his brothar,—he was 
à far from inhuman manm pus it wonid have been a decidod consolation to him to find 
out how you did it.” (Val i. p. 142), i 
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There is an exquisite description, too, of the ing on of ing at the end 
of the first volume, which is enough to show the author to be y gifted in 
this direction. 

“Tho ight ac art The moon's alonder horn took a more golden brightnos. 
All the vamed sounds that came fiom the townlet were blended together mto ons 
murmur full of placid pathos.” (P. 266.) . 

That “placaid pathos” seems to us a in its bath But we must conclude, 
though, did pase allow, we would edly dwell longer on the merits of 
thie beautifol story. G. S. 


Chaucer's England, By Marruew Browxa. Two Vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 


TER first thing to be said about theese volumes (one of the most important 
things that can said) ia that they are t to read; ‘secondly, to obtain 
this pleasure ane need not come pre with any large possession of anti- 
quarian information. Mr. Matthew Browne disclaims more than once, for his 
own part, the title of an erudite in our early life and literature. He nowhere 
attempts to extend the materal boundaries of our know: by pushing for- 
ward into BER parta; but he hes read Chaucer, the carly 
ond the Miracle Plays, and Sir John Maundeville, and a good deal besides these, 
with loving care, and in a spirit of meditative pren ; the familiar forms have 
redisposed themselves in his imagination, they come to us not in the dry 
light of the mere antiquary’s mind, but enriched by what a nature oan oom- 
municate which is wise, chamtable (in a deep sense of the word), humorous, 
and framed for thoughtful enjoyment. 

The name ‘‘ Chaucer's England,” expresses accurately the scope of the work. 
It is not an account of Chaucer and his writings, though the poet himself 
naturally appears as a figure in Ohaucer’s England; we see him riding with tho 
other pilgrims Oanterburywards. It is not an account of England in the four- 
teenth century ; many important social and political movements of that period 
are very pera fe ed or altogether by, because, although existing in 
En they have little or no place in Chaucer's England. Thus there is no 
nr at the poet had ‘ el tes up the true prophemes of the insurgent spirit 

his tame, or that he knew how what we now call the English character was 
begi i pae Jeo POE AEN Somma, and S serge ap ied 
the great struggle” w ore it. is insurgent spirit of the time 
is accordingly only glanced at by Mr. Matthew Browne. England of the 
fourteenth enuy A ee Dy bim rues Mia opang ted in the 
works of Ohaucer, and we cannot charge it as an offence him (as another 
critic has done) that he has not bean untrue to the unity of his design. 

We confess, er, we opened the book with a hope of our own which has 
been disappointed. Poets who have accomplished some one supreme work are 
formidable rivals of their earlier or less illustrious selves. The ‘‘ Vita Nuova” 
has been too much engulphed in the brightness and darkness of the ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia.” The severe graco of “Paradiso Regained” would attract more 
readers than it does were not the overmastering presence of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
felt by all. The ‘trumpets stern” of Spenser thow inappropriately did he 
nome ‘‘stern” those trumpets which gave forth such serene, silver musio of 
war and of love!) have drowned too much the delmous tunes of his “ caten 
reeds.” And more, perhaps, than Dante, Spenser, or Milton, has Ohancer 
proved the injurious rival of himself. For twenty readers who know something 
of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” we doubt whether one has the slightest acquaint- 
anoo with any of Chauocer’s other works. Yet these other, which only by 
comparison can be styled minor works of Chaucer,.are not alone invaluable ' 
illustrations of the growth of his as an artist, but are many of them 

£ and delightful poems. Sir P. Sidney knew this (‘‘ Ohaucer undoubtedly 

d excellently in hys ‘Troilus and Oresseid’”’); so did Dryden and Pope when 
among their few modernizations included ‘‘The Flower and the Leaf,” 
and the “House of Fame;” so did Wordsworth; so did Keats (witness the 
beautifal sonnet written in Mr. Cowden Olarke’s of Ohaucer); so did 
Mrs. oe: so did the author of the ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women.” We had 
hoped that Alr. Matthew Browne would have made his readers feel that in 


- Itisa 
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“« Chaucer's England” there was a groat poet unknown as the author of the 
“ Cante: bury Tales,” yet well known notwithstanding as the chief poet of his 
time. He has done a little, but not much to fulfil this our particular hope. In 
the chapter, ‘‘ Female Types in Chaucer,” the minor poems would have con- 
tmbuted much to complete the view presented of Ohaucer’s conception of tho 
obaracters of women. et even the picture of Blanche, in the ‘t Book of the 
Duchess,” is not ced at, which, although containing something of the con- 
ventional tro our ideal of a perfect lady, and here and there echoing lines 
from Guillanme do Machault, seams to us a genuine portrait, and as exquisite 
a one as the range of oiy oan nyp being at the same time, like the Wife 
of Bath, a type as well as a portræar 

After a sketch of Chaucer’s life. character, and genius, and some account of 
the story of the ‘Oanterbury Tales” and the pilgrims, follow chapters which 
treat of chivalry; the mediseval art or science of love; female types in Chanoer ; 
the spint of pleasure and mirth abroad in old England compared with that 
of the present timo; the part played by women in medimral lifo; fools and 
jesters; the feeling with ae | to decency and indecency in tho fourteonth 
century, with special reference to tho grosaness of somo of Ohaucer’s writings ; 
food, house, dross, and minor morals; the familiar handling of sacred things, 
with ilustratons from the miracle ys; wonder, knowledge, belief, and 
criticism Pee ready assent to the marvellous and miraculous, alohomy 
apropos of the ‘‘Oanon’s Yeoman’s Tale,” the scientific spirit and Roger Bacon, 
the religious critical spirit and Wickliffe); the Church of the middle agos; town 
and country life, and the feeling with regard to external nature; trado and 
travel with illustrations from Sir John Maundoville. 

The two characteristics which Mr. Matthow Browne finds most improesively 
to belong to tho writmgs of Ohaucer are those which, adopting the phrases of 
“a reader of culture and sensibility recently introduced to the poet of the 
‘ Oanterbury Tales,’” he styles his PETAR (buoyancy) and his English- 
ness. The following is a specimen of Alr. Matthew Browne’s best style asa 
oritic :-— 


“Chauoor’s vorao is full of buoyancy ; its very art is ocasy, tho wind 1s not froer, it is 
a south-west wr with a rhythm in is, and a masterly skıll im the pausos. Flippancy, 
ar evan happy smartness, is casy to manago, and implies nono of the highest qualitios of 
a wnter of verse; but lighteomennss or buoyan iofly improssos tho mind when tho 
flights taken are long enough to givo the idca of strength as well as that of olasticity. 
The power of taking a long sweep be“oro coming to a pause, and thon of beginning . 
with a spring from tho pausing-point, is a well-known charnctoristio of the best poetry. 
Siasrats of which wo had tho last magaytoæni Se ... How 
long an albatross will remain poised in tho air without a motion by a ship’s mdo, 
I forget; but if it ee tome of the nma y of tho swallow or tho martin, 
it would represent tho flight of Ohauocerian or the Miltonio varse as contrasted with 
tho swallow-flighis of poots who cannot romain long upon tho wing.” 


Ohauoer’s Englishness appears in the essential objectivity of his mind, and in 
the directness of his touch (of both which his coarseness is in some d a 
consequence); but it is ially in his ‘‘good-fellowship” that Mr. Matthew 
Browne finds his Tinglahness conspicuous. We have considerable doubt 
‘whether Ohauocor was in fact the “good fellow” he is here taken for. It seams 
natural at first sight to suppose that the teller of so many capital stories, the 
amused or tender sympathizer with so many various men, tho painter who drew 
the ‘' Wife of Bath,” the “Miller,” and the ‘‘ Frere’’ possessed social qualities of a 
high kind, and must haye added much to the mirth of the Ka s pilgrims. 
Yet this seems to us a complete misconception of the manner of man that 
OChanoer was. The “good-fi ” is never & delicate humorist; he cannot be 
an artist; he does not calculate effects; sven in telling an after-dinner story he 
gives you instead of the point of the story his own oxcellent animal spirits, and 
on the strength of his own hearty laugh takes success for granted. It is the 
retred, mlent, all-obeerving, amused and not am man, who has power 
over our smiles, and, like Chauoar, over our tears as . And such a character 
a with what Ohauocer has told us of himself. The eagle, which bears away 
Coifray, in mortal fear lest he should be ‘‘stellified,” to the House of Fame, 
informs the poet that he had bean commissioned by Jupiter to do so, because 
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Ohaucer, th always enditing of loye, knows no love-gossip, not even of his 
next-door neighbours :— 
“Not of thy vory neighbours 
That dwellon almost at thy dores 
Thou hearest neither that ne this.” 


But after his return from office he sits the long evening poring over books, and, 
although his abstinence is little (how the truth of this touch verifies the rest !), 
lives thus ‘‘like a hermit.” And the of Canterbury pilgrims did not get 
much enliyanment from its poet; such at least was mine host's opinion :— 
“ He semeth elvish by his contenance, i 
. For unto no wight doth he daliance.” 
“ Dabano ” FT gossip (see torium Parvulorum), 

But Ohaucer, if he was no “‘ -fellow,” had, in ofmmon with ‘‘ good- 
fellows,” a trait of charactar which Mr. Matthew Browne is the first we have 
seen to note,—an intolerance of what some people call ‘‘ elevated” or ‘‘ideal~ 
istio” views of life and duty. Intolerance is, perhaps, too strong a word, for 
the poet's Lonhomte and easinesa of moral temperament made him tolerant of all 

i save those which are obviously fatal to happiness—oppreasion and 
cruelty, especially cruelty to women. This easiness of nature seems to us tho 
presiding quality of Ohaucer’s character; that which explains the rest. Life 
was taken pleasantly by him. If his light is never pure white, his darkness is 
neyer b eas of ess; there are lights and teins etry dt ie oat 
He cannot draw with an unfaltering hand the lne between right and wrong. 
He cannot hate passionately. Hos very satire has something genial in it, and - 
pe ita victim laughed at; it does not burn into his flesh like red-hot iron. 

is disposition is towards —witness his many alterations of Bocoaccio, 
ridding his English poems of the lithe Italian impurity of ‘* Lollrus,” the sower 
of tares. But the zeal of God’s house did not eat up. In all things Ohaucer 
was tho opposite of his great predecessor Dante. Mr. Matthew Browne finds 
Dante “mean ” and ‘‘filthy.”” Wo fear that Ohauoer could never have given 
occasion to that last as Dante did had Ohaucer even traversed Hell, for 
he never saw as Dante did with his spiritual eyes (and therefore with the eyes 
of his concretive 1magination) the filth of ain. But, indeed, it would have been 
impossible for Ohaucer to conceive a ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” for he could never 
havo made out the placea which divide Hell from Purgatory, and Purgatory from 
Paradise. In the Tabard and on the pleasant Kentish road he felt on familiar 

und; he would have been decidedly désorienié in Ptolomea, or the Ninth 
eaven. 

The following corrections should be made in a second odition:—vol. ii. 
p. 180, “eyon steep,” not deep-set, but bright, glittering ; ‘‘ yeddynges,” songs 
embod ine some popular romance, not stories; P 222, “ harlot,” perhaps ‘a 
loose fellow,” but not necessarily so; p. 241, ‘‘snews,” snows, we hope, but 
fear it means, as Mr. Wedgwood gives it, simply ‘“abounds;” p. 259, 
“‘golempuely,” pompously, not solemnly; we are not sure whether Mr. Matthew 
Browne has observed that ‘ tapstere,” in the character of the Frere, means bar- 
maid; p. 323, in acknowledging that he has not read the latest writers on 
Ohaucer, Mr. Matthow Browne imedvertently writes ‘Mr. William Morris,” 
where Mr. Richard Morris, we presume, was intended. E. D. 


IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


The House of Commons. IUustrations of tts History and Practice, By REGINALD 
F. D. Panerave. London: Macmillan and Oo. 


Ts volume contains three lectures delivered to the Reigate South Park 
Working Men’s Olub in December, 1868. Mr. Palgrave has done well to 
publish them, for they constitute a valuable manual as to the forms and practices 
of the House, and a manual, too, which could only haye been put together by 
one who thoroughly knows the subject, both in its historical and practical aspects, 
and who possesses the rare ty of selecting truly salent pointa, and of 
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illustrating them with the aptest facility and suocinciness. The reader who 
wishes an oxhaustive treatment of the history and position af the House of 
Oommons from a strictly constitutional and scian paint of un beset must 
elsewhere—to Hallam, to Sir Hirskine May's works, or to Mr 

ee Torne om Rogen? Constitution,” a Aey the 
resulta of long y, large edge, and not a li political insight. 
Mr. Palgraye—as, indeed, was to success in the original purpose 
of these lectures—is garrulous, pictorial, and anecdotio; but he manages 
to interject between his sallies, sandwich-wise, not a little uine infor- 
mation, and his book is perhaps the best preliminary ible to a wider 
course of readmg on the subject. Of course the history of the House of 
Commons involves itself with the history “of the whole country, social and. 
political, and has eyen, more or less, directly to fo with the wider Kiatocy cf the 
world; and here afd there, as at pp. 20—32, Mr. P. ve, with not a little 
agg aay over quarters and questions which he not time to explore 


But the value of the book lios inthe reoy collection of anecdotes with 
which Mr. ve has adorned his survey. Hed the book been more ambitious 
and exact, it would not haye been so suitable for its purpoee, and would not 
have gained an like equivalent value in other directions. This, for 
instance, is ex $:— 

“ One evening, while the debate was in full swing, a tall, -faced member rose 
from his seat, got and walked down the floor of the House, o moved along stately ; 
his eyes wore fixed in an austere and solamn stare. Behind him, close him, 

aa yrs hae a garnet Banos bet miserly in look end gait Bursts of 
at in weed Mit had Goel eee 
whisked a 
el a emg head of his nei Be hers the moes Po 
quite moonscious that the wretohed wig daagled upon the sword-hilt. And there, 
too, at- hin hoala, wenk: tho wig a dinen, sufing Sh rwikly along, bobbing in vain aftr 
his dirty brown wig. It m 

Se ET TS ee ee ee 
eal Journal. instance, wo find on those venerable this .ntry, dated 
May 31, 1604: ‘A jackdaw flow in at the window’ of ths House, znd thet 
pre er “was called omén to the bill’ in debate ; a bad omen apparently, for the 
bill was soon after thrown out. ‘Again we are told that on May 14, 1608, ‘A dog comes 

in. A atrango spanyell, of mouse colour, came into the House af Commons. ” 


‘The episode on Sir John Trevor's shame (pp. 62—66) is inexpreasibly 
touching. Ño, too, is the following :— 
Pe once wes driven into & cornar—ho found that ‘Aye’ or ‘N 
ty—must be settled by his casting vote. E or, She question he ba a 
a a ET as Treasurer to the Navy, been guilty of official 
miscondnct. It was in the year 1806 that this eccustion was brought before the 
Commons, and it provoked, es you may suppose, the utmost sealand heat. Much was 
Ream patty at against Lord Melville; much, however, of the desire to prove his guilt sprang 
party-hate. His accusers may have loved justice, but they certainly also loved to 
ag, Sl eres ig Thoitmons Me. PiK, Gentga LIL arime ministar, was song 
ide, his friend and colleague; but the opposing party was zealous 
and warful The flerce debate ended with an even voto: 218 members declared for 
Lord Melville; 216 voted for his guilt. Lord Melville's fate was thus placed in the 
Speaker's hands: to be decided by that ane vote. Yet it was long before the Speaker 
could give his vote; agitation overcame him: his face grew white as a sheot. Terrible 
as was tho distress to all who awaited the decision from the chair, terrible as was the 
Speaker's distress, this moment of suspense lasted ten long minutes: there the Speaker 
eat in silanco—ell were silent. At length his voice was heard : he gave his vote, and he 
condemned Lord Melville, One man at least that overcame. Mr. Pitt was 
overcome; his friend was ruined. At the sound of the Speaker's voloe, the Prime 
Minister crushed his hat over his brows to hide the streaming tears that poured over 
is cheeks; he ed in haste out of the House. Some of his oppenents, I am 
arrears ae themselves near, ‘to see how Billy Pitt looked.’ His friends 
gathered in defence around, and screened him from rade lina During a quarter of 
a century, almost erer since he had been a boy, Mr. Pits battled it in Parliament. 
His there was not victory only, but aften defeat. This defeat hanere 
he under—it was his last. He died ere many months had pessed. The death of 
that great man was hastened hy Speaker Abbot's casting vote.” 
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We have much pleasure in recommending Mr. Palgrave’s book, which, while 
it is well calculated to instruct, forms at the same time most pleasant and 
interesting reeding. E A. P. 


Leiters from Australia. By Jons Marntoreav. London: Longmans. 1889. 


Mr. Mantoveav here reprints, with additions, his contributions to the 
Spectator from the Antipode, written in 1867 ond 1868. A sojourn of fifteen 
months, divided among such vast territories, was of course far too short for him 
to expound with authority many of the novel and interesting questions thet 
only an intimate acquaintance and long experience are competent to discuss, 
and the author does not affect to come before the English public in the cha- 
racter of an old colonist; yet within the range of his observation he proves him- 
self to haye been a candid, and shrewd reporter,” In some respects a 
temporary visitor will satisfy home ouriosity better than the “oldest inhabitant” 
to whom all novelties have long become too commonplace for him to think ofmen- 
tioning. Appreciating whatever seems to deserve credit in those rising nations, 
and candid in his survey of their position, without deeming that best for 
Ue yE is best for the mo country, i eee is eama anti- 

emocratioal in his general view of politics an y to ge the weak points 
of colonial constitutions and epee for the warning a at those Paglia en 
who are so ready to adopt the absurd idea that people constituting themselves 
in the bush, in goldileld, and on the of illimitable territory are the true 
model on which the parent nation in an old and crowded country ahould 
to reconstitute themselves. Though the multitude of authors who have sought 
to photograph the various views of colonial civilization for the people at home 
is well-nigh countless, Mr. Martineau well deserves to have his many readers 
among those who are in search of information and mstruction ; while his letters 
have likewise a special interest for others who (like himself, as it appears) may 
be in search of health from long sea-voyages and those striking changes of air 
and climate which the Australian confanent affords during the various seasons 
of the year. 0. H. 


Hints on Clerical Reading : especially intended for Clergymen, and Candidates for 
Holy Orders. By ‘tho Rev. ne Date, M.A., Rector of Wilby, North- 
amptonshire. London: Rivingtons. 

Tuas little book is well calculated to answer its end, baing for the most part 
sensible and intelligent. It contains however vary little that has not been 
gaid over and over again. Nor does it, while giving many excellent rules for 
clerical reading, go quite to the root of its defects. eare persuaded that 
a Op n ae meia ta iae toe Bequept ren ore pat the olergy, of 
any pains taken to apprehend the meaning of that which they are set to read. 

en a man’s nt and available knowledge of the meaning of Scripture 
goea no further fhan the words of the English version before him, every chapter 
is laid thick with traps for false emphasis; and it is not by setting right in par- 
ticular passages that he can be into a faultless reader. 

We are sorry to see that in some cases Mr. Dale has himself sanctioned and 
recommended error. For instance :— 

“Tn the a prayer of Ministration of Publio Baptism of Infants, and at 

tho end of, the following clauses: ‘ Bo give now unto us that ask: let us that find: 
opan the gate unto us knock :’ it is importent thet eee 
and @ panse made after the last of them, to show that the word ‘so’ qualifies each of the 
clauses, and is answered in each alike, by the ‘that’ at the begimning of the followmg 
one.” 
There can we think be no question that this view is entirely wrong; that 
‘‘so”? means “in the manner just mentioned,” and ‘‘ that” means “ın order 
that,” without any connection with ‘‘so.” This second alternative Mr. Dale gives 
indeed as posstbie ; but surely the other should never have been proposed, alien 
as it is from the sim Hoy ot ety le prevalent in the Uae is ; and wo 
cannot understand how . Dale oan add, ‘Tt is to say which of these 
two modes express the actual meaning of the composer of the service.” 

The following is even worse :— 
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“Tn the opening invocation of tho Liteny, it isan invetcrate mistake of parish clorks— 

and, in some oasos, it is to bo feared, of parah priests also—to take away the stop after 
‘tho Fathor:’ making tho following words depend upon that: as though the tilo 
‘Father of heavan' wore here givon to the First Person of the Trmity : which it certainly 
is not.” 
Wo thought that it had been by this time sufficiently shewn, that the supposed 
mistake is perfectly right, and that the title “Father of heaven ” is that which 
is here given. What does Mr. Dale make of é O16 xarip odpaviy, of the Grook ? 
And does he know that the insertion of the comma is @ mere king's printer's 
improvement, heving no authority from the “sealed book™ It is to have 
a mistako which introduces something so like irrevorence into a solemn invoca- 
tion, encouraged by one modern writer after anothor. 

From his next recgmmendation also we take legye to differ :— 

“Tn tho potation which immediately follows, en unnsuthorisod stop is froquontly intro- 
duced after ‘us,’ instead of the words being road, as they are intended to be, in the 
closest possible sequence, ‘ns miserablo smnars; liko ‘we smners' ot tho beginning of 
a subsequent pettian, and ‘us thy humble sorvants’ in the sooond Colloot for Peace 
The mistake probably arises fiom rooollaction of the almost identioal expissmon in tho 
gonaral Confession: ‘But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us, misorablo offondors ,’ 
where there 1s a comma after the pronoun.” 

But, comma or none, it is surely improbabla that so ponderous an adjunot as 
“miserable sinners” can be anys tut predicativo, and equivalent to 
‘ miserable sinners that we are.” This ought to be indicated very slightly 
indeed, but so as to avoid that which Mr. Dale recommends, the running ‘‘ us- 
miserable~sinners”’ into one. 
* Nor is our writer always quite at home in the sacred text. He remarks on 
John xix, 25, that 


“Tt is sometimes misro ted to -neducatod hearezs by too long a stop aftor tho 
word ‘sistar:’ as though four persons wero montioned, in pairs: ‘Tis mother, and His 
mother's sister: Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdaleno.’ The stop ought to 
bo shortor thero, and longer after Oleophas, to show that the latter olauso is explana- 
tory of tho former : ‘ His mother ; His mother's mstar, Mary tho wifo of Oleophas, 
and Mary Magdalena.’ ” 

Mr. Dale is not aware, then, that the mcst careful recent interpreters of the 

text have been of opinion that four persons are intended here, and that we have 

a Hebe t assume the identity of ‘‘ His mother’s sister” with “ Mery the wifo 
eophas.’ 

Mr. Dale returna again to the ion of emphasis; and again, as it seems to 
us, not without tripping here there. He remarks :— 

“Tn the or of Bt. Chrysostom thore is often an emphasis lnid so slrongly and 
Ginlaaivaly on tie seen? fwo ce threo? na b0 a the ida that tho ve aR 
of the number awembled is what entitles it to tho Divine blessing; though the words of 
Christ here refarred to are clearly an anoourageriont to taied prayers, howovar fow there 
may be to offer them. The stross, therefore, ought to bo sill stronger an ‘ gathered to- 

* than on ‘two or three.’” 
But surely the stress on “two or three” has no such effect as is here supposed, 
but rather the contrary effect; viz., thet of inducing an @ fortiori: if the pro- 
mise be even to ‘two or three,” much more to us, the congregation here 
assembled. 

Again .— 

“ The proper emphasis is often denied the pronouns in the following pasagos of tho 

Communion Servioo. ‘Tho Body of our Lord Jesus Ohrist, which was giron ior thea,— 
The Blood of our Lord Josus Christ, which was shed for thoe, —prosei ve thy body and 
soul unto everlasting life.’ A stress cught hore to bo Inid on ‘theo’ and ‘thy; for 
tho position of the words m the Greok Gospel—-ò úrip usy dBspsvor—teyurdpsvor— 
shows that the formar ought to have 1t; and ths antithesis between Christ's Body and 
the commumecant’s domanda 1t for the lattor.”’ 
All this is no doubt pragmetionlly oorrecs: but how much better and more 
reverent, at such a time, and with such solemn words, to sink all such considera- 
tions, and pronounce the words urobtrusively and uniformly. Happily, tho 
good taste of the clergy usually prevents such emphasis as Mr. Dale here 
recommends; it surely would grate on the ear and divort the thought of 
many a devout communicant. 

And this leads us to the great general recommendation which Mr. Dalo has over- 
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looked : to subdue all emphasis whatever. We havo, before this, pronounced the 
“emphatio reader” a nuisance: and the saying has been callod in question 
by some of our elocutionists. But surely there never was a case in which 
the ars celandi artem is so obligatory. Deliver us from the clerical reader 
who shows that he has learned where to lay his emphasis. Let this knowledge 
by all means be his, but do not let us bo reminded of the fast. 
Tho best of readers 1s he who, with an oquable, sensible, intelligent delivery, 
carries into our minds, not the excellence of his own roading, but the sense of 


that which he reads; and in this matter the prize belongs to whose reading 
is least noticed, for blamo or for praise. H. A. 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle. Personal Experiences. By Usraue. London: 
Chapman and Hail, 


UNDER this titlo, a sportsman of considerable experience, and whose travels 
justify by their variety and extont the nom de plumes he has adopted, presonte 
to the reader a number of sketches illustrative of his fayourite pursuits, furnished 
by his “ opportunities,” in the forests of Asia, on the prnirios of North America, 
on the highlands of Moroooo, on the ocean, and on the rivers of Japan. Thoso 
akotches are not sufficiently finished to form a complete hand-book for the instruc- 
tion of huntors of ‘‘ tho big game;” but they are bright, pleasant, practical, and 
have the dash and s iveness of real adventure about them. The first is 
called ‘‘ Wolf Coursing,” and is certainly calculated to excite a wish for that 
out-of-the-way amusement, which the writer enjoyed on the Western praes. 
The third is entitled “ A Boal Preserve,” and illustrates Mr. Dilke’s story of 
how he was taken to “see the lions,” at San Francisco. 


“ Olose to tho Ocean House,” says Ubiquo, “are somo rocks, and on these numbers of 
seals can be sean at all hours Tho islaturo of the State has passed an Act for their 
protostion. The Californians are very fond of these pets, many of whom havo been 
namod from somo fancied resemblance to parsons. Ono, tho kmg in stature, and most 
savage and repulsive in physiognomy, boars the sobriquet of Benjamm Butler, of Now 
Orleans n An ald aident informed mo that ho remembers this veteran seal for 

end that his oomtonance isa index of his temper. At night, at tho old 
ua yon can constantly hoar them owna; and old Butler’s voioo, tho depth 
and volume, 1s easily distinguishod over the others.” 


Adventures on the buffalo plains, bear meee the pnrauit of all kinds of 

huge creatures in ther higher Jungle and desert; adventures in remote places in 

Olina ; descriptions of “ strange bright birds; ” practical lessons in the use, and 
isquisitions on the structure, of fire-arms, on fishing apparatus, on horses 

and their management, and on many cognate topics, form the contents ofa widely 

diversified, animated, and amusing little volumo. E. 0. H. 

Flood, Field, and Forest. By Gronge Roorre. With Mustretions end Etehings 

by Crom Boutr. London: Ohapman and Hall. 

Tr is melancholy to think of the number of ee lectures that will bo ‘ out,’ 
schoolboys heads tarned, Vir and Euclids indefinitely poe to make 
room for the study of the ind of muscular Ohristianity described in ‘ Flood, 
Field, and Forest.” Afr. Rooper is one of those who has always steadily prac- 
tised what ho knows; and when we say thet no method of capturing the birds, 
beasts, and fishes of his native land 1s unknown to him, and that he is willing 
_ to divulge all his secrete, we have probably said enough to recommond his 
book to all whom it may concern. 

This is at once tho most personal and impersonal of records. ‘ Quorum 
magna pars fui,” Mr. Rooper may indeed aay, and yet although we never for a 
moment lose mght of Nimrod, Nimrod is not so much hi as the fox, the 
salmon, the hare, or the rat. ‘So intimate indeed is the writer's knowledge of the 
animal creation, and so keen his sympathy with it, that, if he could, we aro sure 
that he would not hesitate to transform himself into the very vegetables or gamo 
his wild animals delight to feed on, if only he might be changed back into the 
dear creature and have a hunt and a meal in his turn. 

But before going into partioulars, let us say that this book is made of roal 
healthy stuff; ıt is neither sensational, nor oruel, nor slangy, nor pedantic. 
The keynote of broad natural morality is fearlessly and happily struck, and 
the sportsman appears in his real, and, at the same time, his most e 
character—as the most fearless animal-pursuing, but tender-hearted and humano 
of men. There is evidently in the writers mind a firm and clear distinction 
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Betwoon lawful and unlawfol, sportemanlike ond unsportsmanlike, orual and 
humane, abet The distinction might with advan’ be more widely ac- 
knowledged. With a mind far too fall of his subject , perhaps we should 
say far too healthy for much analysis of motive, Mr. Rooper has nowhere drawn 
out this distinction in anything a general proposition, but we gather from 
numberless Samaka and Datan iea Giat rie spore ada always possess one or 
more of theee qualities, skill, courage, fair play. A bettae may be unsports- 
Da Bee a Tuon, 
no courage, no y. Badger baiting is condemned owing to the utter wan’ 
of fair play in confini a plnsky animad to a hole and w a him to death 
with a succession of dogs. We suppose thet rat-hunting, which our author 
ee em, ane be uitted on the plea that gbe mi Ter 
escape, gb is di to see, when the ground is chosen and occupi 
sis danceibed a. Chapter VIL . k 
_ Broadly speaking, sporting finds its chief justification in that instinct which 
Hae et op ge a eel 
counterpart in cunning agility w e hunted animals y. 
‘* The beauty of it is,” as an old flaherman once said to us, ‘you pit your 
intellect against the fish’s, and you beat him; ” and as at that moment the fish 
which our friend had just taken off his hook clipped through his fin and. 
Taped inte Mie auten, Fe Kwaya thonght tho zguark fue fram the ’s paint 
view. 


The first half of the book, concerning thp salmon and the fox, is the most 
artistic and com te, and makes us almost regret that fewer jects had not 
been selected and treated through the volume with the same and almost 
poetic manner; however we should then have lost much i ing matter. 

The salmon is positively enchanting as he sits done up in straw in his basket 
eee the railway traveller, and gives him a description of his whole life. 
“ We live under the water—we see the monsters and the minnows of the deep— 
weenap at the sham flies and get hooked; but hooked does not mean caught, and 
we often weary Piscator, who, in his own simple language, ‘has been enticing 
the members of the fluny tribe to engulph into their denticulated mouths the 
barbed hook at whose point is affixed a dainty allurement.’” 

Sometimes the fish on baing hooked will run the whole tackle out, and then 
if there happen to be no knot tied at the end, will sail clean away with it; at 
other times, the fish has been known to leap on shore, and the instant the tackle 
was relaxed, shake the hook out and jump in again; at others he will run 
round a rock, saw the tackle asunder, or get a dead pull and snap it; at others 
hs all icep ap and fall back with hig whole weicht an thd line, and so break 
it: and many other salmon devices might be cited to ahow that hooked is not 
ough As tho fish recounts his passage from spawnhood to salmonhood, we 
t the aropin sensation of lying under dark stones and hearing the 
river rush and foam by, then sporting in the cool sunshifiy gravelly bed, and 
secing one’s fellow-creatures come to grief without any b. pecan & about 
our own future. Then we get sick and moody, and hear rumours of the great 
deep blue salt water, and as we drift the river that rolls to the sea we are 
joined by other fish who feel poorly, and in sweet converse with those of an 
o i Rex wo rush faites aud Aati until wo reach, in the words of the post, 
: blue, the freak, the ever free.” j 

“ Rude health and vigour retirned to my frame, the parasitic suckers from my gills ' 
at bey iret tasto of iha whem welt water fell of, my colony darenge ant ae 
m my power swimming increased, ce) 

shih rine hens E ot een i 

Fox-hunting, from the fox’s point of view, is equally admirable, and the nar- ` 

syste maai 4 akiital sort of fairness to everybody. Foxes, dogs, and 
huntsmen are equally respected—the of hounds one moment discourses 
exoallent musio—at another it beoomes thé yell of flends—the raos is exhila- 
rating and at the same timo full of tregio interest; one longs for the dogs to 
catch the fox, but one can’t peip Ronen Se os Wi pei ric n the dogs. 
The sportsmen must not be disappointed, but when fugitive jumps into a 
tree and the dogs lose the scent, or rushes into a cottage and jumps into a 
cupboard where he is protested from farther molestation, we heave a sigh of 
relief and reflect that all no one is much the worse for his escape. 

The side glimpses of sapient old huntsmen like Stubbs, or silly pretenders 
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like Mr. Muff, relieve the excess of animal life withont being out of harmont 
with it, es most of the gentlemen described are gifted with plenty of animal 
irits. The famous description of the “run” at the end of Chapter VILL. is 

o best thing of the kind we have read since Dick Turpin’s ride York in 
“Rookwood. 

To younger readers the second half of the book, called ‘‘ Bolsover Forest,” may 
possibly be even more attractive than the first. It is full of excellent anecdotes, 
quaint and curious lore, and smart sketches of character; but why do not ‘‘ boy- 
hood pleasures,” and the scattered adventures and crude experiences of Part 
come first in the book, and the two finished ring Ayie, ‘ Salmo Salar” and 
“ Fox's Tale,” lastP Our young friends wit An in this last part the most 
delightful information about i nests, dogs, ducks, cats, rats, snakes, farrote, 
and eee They will learn how to teach hounds, mangge guns, and genc- 
mly outwit the anımal creation. 

o have only room for one random specimen of description—the wily fox 
catches the hare on the open down :— 

“I see her now, creeping, arawling, crouching closely on tho d, moving silently 
and surely almost as slowly as DEAA on ae face of a clock. Bo patient was sho 
that the stupid old hare as sho fed grow accustomed to the brown shapeless mass whioh, 
by imperceptible degrees, lessened the intervening distance, accommodating ite movo- 
ments to hers, but making five feet in advance for overy three that her intended prev 
moved away, until at last the spring was mado and the poor squeaking victim found her- 
self in the embraco of her deadly enomy.” 

_ We must add that the numerous woodcuts are singularly well chosen, and the 
little etchings by Cecil Boult aro fall of vigour. E. R. H. 


The Metropolitan Police Force in 1868. By Ousros. London: Ridgway. 

Our property is notoriously insecure, our persons by no means safe, and our 

-police force certainly quite as large as the British payer of taxes is likely to 
tolerate. Orime ison tho increase, and the vigilance of the police is ay 
inferior to the akill of our professional thieves. Of course the question whi 
the general publio has been for some time ropeating is, not, Why don’t the 

olioe in recovering our property and bringing the criminal to justico + 

t, How is it that thousands of notorious arian are allowed to live in our 
midst, and carry on their ices under our very eyes, when the police know 
them, their vocation, and their abodes? It may be well to recover stolen pro- 
perty, but it is far better to stop the thief; indeed, it seems to ordinary minds 
absurdly unpractioal to tolerate the profession of the thief and then object to 
the practice of the professional. The thiof may well reply, with Falstaff, that, 
once haying admitted his vocation, we can scarcely account it a sin for a man 
to labour in it. 

‘We confesa we opened this pamphlet hoping to find this blot clearly pointed 
out, and some remedy suggested. But the E ae evidently proceeds from one 
who is intimately acquainted with and publicly connected with the force; and, 
characteristically enough, the one thing which to the publio seams so all im- 
portant as the only real means of safety, viz., the red Meee of thisves, does 
not strike the writer as being matter of any interest to the police. 

The police are ‘to preserve order” (when the thieves come out), ‘‘ to prevent 
crime" (when they ct ere crime is just going to be committed), ‘‘ to 
detect and apprehend offenders.” We believe the writer is merely quoting, in 

good faith, from the Acts for regulating the Police of the Metropolis. we 

say is, here we have the official police mind, which is cum abont much 
serving, and just leaves out the one thing which the public consider needful. 

Wo pass to some interesting statistics and some suggestions, which seem to 
us valuable as far as they go. oo 

‘What is the aroa covered by the Metropolitan Police? About 100 square 
miles. There are about 6,000 men, or 1 to every 586 persons. Between ten 
at night and six in the morning 4,000 men are on; 2,000 are divided into 
two “reliefs” for the other sixteen hours. Three hours only out of these 

sixteen, viz., from seven to ten, are committed to the whole of the 2,000; 

and, for the remaining thirteen hours every day the metropolitan district 
is confided to the care of 1,000 men. Now it must be remembered that 

700 square miles have to be watched, and some of these square miles contain 

no less than fifty mules of streets; we then have the following reassuring result 


- 
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—The largest number of men between ten at night add six in the morning is 
six to a square mile; between saco ani (onal hight, (nee to a square mile, 
between six in the morning and seven in the evening 1°5 to a square mile, 
giving two-thirds of a square mile to each man. 

On the whole, it is gratifying to find that “ Custos” does not think ‘‘ that 
the system is free from imperfections,” and the principal blots are three in 
namber:—1. The inducements’to enter the service are not sufficient, and the 
facilities for leaving it too great. By constant change we suffer from a per- 
manent ‘body of raw recruits, 2. The absence of commissioned officers to 
control and supervise the several divisions. It is acarcely credible ‘‘ that 
between the commissionsr, whose position my bo said to be similar to that of 
the general of division in the army, ond the official, whose social standing 
is not higher than that of a non-commissioned officer, there are but ‘two 
asastant commissiéners, whose functions—to pursue comparison—are some- 
what analogous to those of generals of brigade.” In July, 1866, the Ohicf 
Commissioner found himself ın -Hyde Park at the head of fara 2.000 to 3,000 
men, assisted by one, or at most two, commissioned officers. Had he oom- 
manded 2,500 soldiers he would heye had upwards of a hundred. It is quite 
_ true that the police is not the army, and is not habitually called‘on to take 
the field, but the want of commissioned officers means, to the inhabitants 
of London, want of discipline and efficiency in the every-day duties. Non- 
commissioned officers are not sufficiently respeoted by the police, or the : 
nor are they generally raised above the level, socially or morally, of the men 
whom they Sonics: 3. A better logal organization, which would enable 
the inhabitants of a district to obtain y attention and redreas, as the 
amount of time now wasted in getting hold of the police authorities often 
renders their good-will useless when gained. 

We shall be glad to see these and any other remedies applied, but we are 
still persuaded that, so as Beste well-known criminals are at large, 
by hundreds and thousan attacks on the effects, instead of the cause, 
must prove comparatively abortive. ‘ TET 


V.—GERMAN AND FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Berichi uber die wissenschaftlichen Leishungen im Gebiete der wahrend 
der Jahre 1865 wnd 1866. Yon De. A. GERSTAROKER. Berlin: Nioolaische 
Verlagebuchhandlung. London: David Nutt. ` i 

Ir is only to the professed entomologist that this Report oan be of real use 
or interest. With tho exception of a striking instances of facts in insect 
life, already more or lese familiar to us all—depredations of Termites, instances of 
Parthoganesis, and the like—the general reader will find very little to repay his 

a Ho will not, however, lay down the report—af which this is bat the 

‘at_instalment—without iring the energetic erudition of the German 
mind, Whatever has been added to the domain of entomological science, whether 
discovery or theary, in any pert of the world, during the years of ’65 and ’66, 
seems to find a record here. L. O. 8. 
0. F. Ph, v. Martius, Fin Lebensbild von Dr, Huqo Sonat Leipsio: 

Verlag von Ludwig Denicke. London: Williams and Norgate. 

Te this sketch of an active, honourable, and prosperous career had been’ 
written with leas turgid enthusiasm, it would pe haye been more accept- 
able to such readers, af all events, who not the privilege of , personal 
friendship with Von Martius, and can find in this volume very little of inci- 
dent or scientific discovery to arte! fis flourish of trumpets in the preface. 
Martius, who early in life chose to te himself to the study of botany, was 
one of an expedition sent out m 1815 by the Munich Academy of Science, to 
explore the central regions of South Amerioa, and bring beck an account of 
their Fauna and Flora. After four or five years tin travel, chiefly in Braxil, 
he Taa wad high i, country, was appointed Frafemor of Botany at Munich 
in , and— in general esteam an in domestic life—oonti 
hold that post unill his death in Deoanber lace’ Loe 
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Das Leben und dis Lehre des Mohammad. Nuch bisher Grosstentheils unbenutsten 
pem Bearbeitet von A. SPRENGER. Zweite Ausgabe. Berlin: Nico- 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. London: David Nutt. 

Tris is a very learned and thoughtful work, well deserving of a far more 
elaborate notice our space allows, but even a brief statement of the author's 
views and aims ma help ore for it ip this country something at least of 
the recognition it tas secured in its own. Herr Sprenger is one of 
those men gifted with definite p and persistent enthusiasm, of whom 
Germany has such abundant cause to be proud. Early impressed by the im- 
portant and wide-spread influence exerted during the Middle Ages by Aloslem 
culture upon Ohristian Europe, and convinced that so long as this was not fairly 
taken into account “tho history of humanity” could never be adequately 
written, ho formed a resolve w. still qaita a youth to devote himself oxalu- 
sively to Oriental research. Accordingly the best years of his life were t 
in Asia, for twelve of these he was tho superintendent of a Mahometan h 
School, and the most intimate friendships he ever formed, were, he tells us, wi 
Moslems. Thoroughly familiar with their modes of thought and social habits, 
as well as with their literature and traditions; accustomed to disouss antical 
and philosophical questions with their theologians, and having access to sources 
of information tll now unused, Herr Sprenger may well claim to be in a pom- 
tion to trace the origin and development of Islemiam, and to disentangle its 
historical from its legendary character. And being at least os anxious to intro- 
duce into the East the conquests of Western thought as to impart to the West 
more comprehensive views of a t Oriental faith, he expresses a hope that 
his present work may lead to the foundation of something analogous to the 
Baur School among metan theologians. - 

From an author writin Ta hi an to expect an elaborate 
introduction to the special biography; ample an uable information pining 
the religious movements in Arabia that preceded and rendered possible the cha- 
ractar and career of the Prophet. In this first chapter Herr Spre displays 
& great deal of recondite erudition, yet even here, fortunately for his readers, 
his style is always lucid, and when once he brings Mahomet on the scene he 
deals so akilfully with the immense mass of material afforded him by Arabian 
literature, as to make his narrative not only instructive, but amumng. The 
third chapter, treating of Mahomet’s visions, and Pi | them and tho fits 
that accompanied them, not to epilepsy, but to a form of hysteria, is fall of 

ological interest, and presents us with many remarkable cases of the 
ucination that solitude, hunger, and the exciting air of the desert or tho 
mountain-top hayo been known to produce. 

One of these is so striking that we think our readers will thank us for 
extracting it, oven though it carry us away from the Hast to the Fngadine, and 
from the seyenth century to the poet day. When so scarching a critio as 
Herr Sprenger has satisfied himself with the evidenoe for ıts authenticity, we, 
will not oayil af its marvellousness, but give it on his authority and that of 

` the “ Fogl d’Emgadians” of the 12th of November, 1868 :— À 

“A girl of twolve, living in tho service of a farmor at Putschai, was sont by him 
on one of the lest days of ber to summon a man from Valpaiechun to i 
to ibe for a sick bullock. On arriving at Valpatschun she duly found the man 

annet Notal by name—but he was ailmg, and unable to acoompany her, and thero- 
fore, though the evening was closing in, she had to return alone Bat neither that 
night, nor the next, did the child re-appear at Putschai Her parents, who lived 
in another village, her master, and the naghbours sought for her assiduously in tho 
valleys, and on the heights around, but m vain; and preyers were offered up in four 
village churches, as well as in man homes. During this period of anxiety two 
men, howover, deposed to having heard loud and lig kro shouts on the top of the 
mountains, and one to have seen through his pocket pe a goong Bii romning 
rapidly along the edge of precipices deemed inaocesmblo by the bol amois honters. 
At two o’cloak on the afternoon of the third day the mmng child made her appoaranco 
Bb Cent and pases through several tues vilagos presented herself that evening ot 
her master's house at Putschai. This is the statement she then made, and to which sho 
still steadfastly adheres, although the recollection is becoming to her :— 

“rT was ing from Valpatechun to Putechei when an old woman advised mo to 
take a peth that ren hi than the road by which I had walked to Valpatschun. I camo 
to two trees, and there I sw a vary tall man stretched ont on the ground. At first I was 
frightened, but soon recovered myself, and when he roso and beckoned me to follow him, 
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Toboyed. Ina fow minutes he wns joined by two other mon, who lod me up and down the’ 
mountains till we reachod the Schuls dustrict. Sometimes the three man accompanied 

sometimes only two, and a little dog. It was impoasiblo to me to turn bask, night 

day I needs must an, only T vaa at Saket to siop edd drii k. I nevar felt h A 
They lo moshoat and bollo as muah aa T likod, but if aiid iy Of tig master wae 
they si to me to be silent. I never falt least fear, and could run along places, 
which I was aware would at any otherdime have bean very dangerous, and whare even the 
little dog had to go roundabout to rejoin me. When we neared Achuls my awful oom- 
anions seamed to lose their power over me; but they went with me down to the valley, 
and thers vanished, and I came hams.’”’ 

To return to Mahomet, At the first he was much alarmed by the visions and 
yoioes thes haunted him, and dreaded leat his mind should be giving way, or 
he possessed by demons. But ijah reassured him, arguing that so 
truth-telling and upright a man was not likely to be given over to evil spirits, 
and that the mysterious influence must be divme. ‘‘ Without her love and her 
faith,” says the author, ‘Mahomet would never have been a prophet, and 
when death deprived him of her, Islamism lost much of its purity, and the 
Koran of its elevated tone.” L. 0. 8. 


Bilis lg Saang NEL L T Par Taxus DaLORD. Tome premier. 
Paris: Germer ière. 3m édition. London: Williams and Norgate. 
W Taxne DELoRD is no friend to the second empire, of which he has written 
the history. But, as he frankl oe O coy phaser A n Ry his 
He writes, however, with the authority of one who has wi many 
‘of the events he describes, and who has nally known many of the men of 
whom he speaks. He thus gives to the world one of thoee contemporary 
accounts which, at all eventa, will be of use to the future historian. 
The description of the Coup d’ Etat is of details, the more interesting and 
pi t as they refer to men still living, and some of them still in the 
Liveel seeuieles-at the day. The same M. Thiers who was in his 
nrakonod Korv Dey a mie peoe ii WE ore Denny o my, 
elected b Hie Anann dpal to wagas i tary war with Louis Napoleon, 
ALT ə Delord, we observe, hes been leas fortunate at Vaucluse). Our own 
countryman, Mr. Kinglake, receives, we are glad to find, a ing tribute. To 
the English historian, ‘eloquent, exact, impartial,” is ascribed the accurate 
and detailed account of the manner in which the second empire was inangurated. 
Doubtleas many acts of cruelty were committed which the authors of the 
Coup d Etat themselves regretted. The soldiers were inflamed with drink, and 
sought a protext for firing. What wanted was an enemy, or some one to 
take aim at. The frequentors of the gag eg ea 
usual hour, discussing monetary affairs, when found themselves in presence 
of soldiers levelling their pieces at them. Those who did not beat a rapid 
retreat were shot. An itinerant vendor of some popular beverage went ri 
his bell as usual to summon his customers—the i scented by the bell. 
ede DO A OEE AO ee ee The poor fellow fell, struck by twenty of 
We have here only the first volume of M. Delord’s histary, and will therefore 
venture to say of it this only, that the details it furnishes cannot fail to be 
read with interest. L. 0. 8. 


La Vrais Liberté. Quatre discours par E. py Pressansx. Paris: Librairie do 
Oh. Meyrueis. London: Williams and Norgate. 

Four brief religious discourses, which bear the name of M. de Preasansé, will 
carry at once their own recommendation with them. The author is so well 
known, and his position in the Ohristian Church is so well defined, that any 
exiticiam of them would be superfluous. They are well written, full of spint 
and intelligence. Tie Vrote Libartd tn, of ovate, the Chistian faith and Chmaten 
' bhfo; and his readers will i Soa ed ape fib a le wah oaar rationi he maiae 
They will think that a little violence is done in order to bring all these 
observations under the head of Liberty. Liberty is an excellent thmg, and so is 
good government, whether we are reasoning en politics or on the inner life of 
coach indivdual; and some of M. de ’s topics would fall more naturally 
under the last head than the former. IL. 0. 8. 
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` SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 


Specirem Analyes. Bix Lectures dehvered before the Socisty of 
Apothesanes, London, m 1866. By Heyer E., RWOL, BA. 
PLD, F.B 8, Profesor of Chemistry in Owens College, Man- 

chester. London : Macmillan & Co. 
Se the announcement of the law of gravitation more than two 
centuries ago, no discovery has been so rapid and so fruitful in 
its scientific results as the method of Spectrum Analysis. What 
the law of gravitation has done for the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, that, the method of Spectrum Analysis has done for the 
materials of which they are composed. In one respect, indeed, the 
latter has proved itself, for the present, an engine more powerful and 
a process more searching than the former: for instance, it took two 
centuries before Savary demonstrated that the law of gravitation 
extended to the stars; whereas from the time of its earliest concep- 
tion, Spectrum Analysis embraced and disclosed, not their material 
composition alone, but that also of nebule and cometa. Moreover, 
gravitation as yet has not been successfully applied to the great 
coamical motions of the stars; whereas the other method is com- 
petent to exhibit and render almost visible both the fact and the 
amount of their approach or retrocession from our globe. When 
Mr. Carrington in 1868 published his great work on solar spote, that 
most cautious and accurate observer concluded his volume with the 
question-—“‘ What is a sun?” It is scarcely too much to say that 
Spectrum Analysis commenced. its career by furnishing a very large 

contribution towards a reply. 
In the conviction that it will be acceptable to very many of the 
VOL, XI. II 
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readers of the Contemporary Review, we. propose to give a succinct 

_ ‘account of the nature and the history of this new and most important 
branch of scientific research; and in so doing we shall endeavour to 
divest it, as far as possible, from technical expressions, and exhibit 
the subject in such a form as may be intelligible to persons whose 
education or pursuits may lie in a very different direction. Happily 
for such, Spectrum Analysis, like other great and fundamental 
truths of nature, is intrinsically simple in its conception, and admits 
a comparatively easy exposition ; while at the same time the story of 
its proud achievéments is among the most fascinating and instruo- 
tive of the many fascinating episodes in the history of science. 

Newton, nearly two hundred years ago (1675), was the first who 
showed experimentally that -the white light of the sun consists of a 
combination of coloured rays of very definite and now well-known 
tints. He discovered that when this white light passes into any 
new transparent medium, as, for instance, out of air into water or 
glass, the various coloured rays of which it consists are, by the 
molecular action which takes place at the confines of the two media, 
variously bent out of their course, and that thus the white light 
becomes spread out, or dispersed, as it is termed, into e coloured 
‘sheet. In the course of his experiment he admitted a beam of sun- 
light into a darkened chamber through a small circular hole; he 
then caused this beam to pass through a glass priem, and finally - 
received the light, thus dispersed into its constituent colours, upon a 
screen prepared for the purpose. The bright riband of coloured 
lights thus formed upon the screen, he called the solar spectrum ; 
and it is from the oritical examination of similar rainbow-like 
spectral visions that, as wo shall ase in the sequel, modern philo- 
sophy enables us to detect, jn many Instances, the nature of the 
glowing substance which emits the light: happily, the sun and the 
great cosmical bodies in the material universe are among the in- 
stances amenable to so simple an analysis. ` 

It seems surprising that it-did not ocour to so acute a mind as 
Newton’s, that inasmuch as every part of the light proceeding 
through the circular hole would form its own spectrum on the 
screen, that which became visible on the screen must be an over- 
lapping of many spectra, presenting thereby a compound rather than 
a single phenomenon. In fact, the solar spectrum thus obtained 
was an extremely impure spectrum, and its true nature, thus con- 

. sequently masked, evaded his observation. 

In 1862 our great countryman, Dr. Wollaston, repeated Newton’s 
experiment in a far more accurate, and even in a still simpler form. 
He viewed the light admitted through a very narrow chink in a 
window-shutter with a glass prism held close to his eye, and he found 
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that the spectrum or riband of coloured light into which this thin 
line of white light was dispersed ‘was crossed in the direction of its 
breadth by four or five definite and dark lines. In fact, by admitting 
the light through a very narrow linear alit, instead of through a 
circular hole of considerable dimensions, as Newton had done, he almost 
entirely obviated the overlapping of spectra, and obtained the solar 
spectrum in tolerable purity. These dark lines, which recent experi- 
ments have shown to furnish a master key for unlocking many of the 
choicest secreta in the economy of the universe, Wallaston, unfortu- 
nately for science and his own fame, supposed to possess no physical 
significance ; and, in fact, he regarded them, not as interruptions of 
light, but as merely the definite lines of separation between the 
constituent colours of the spectrum. The experiment itself seems to 
have attracted but little notice at the time.* 

Thirteen years after Wollaston’s discovery, Fraunhofer, at Munich, 
who had succeeded in manufacturing glass of a purity heretofore 
unknown (which purity is an essential element in the experiment), 
again repeated Newton’s examination of the solar spectrum with 
consummate address and ingenuity. Like Wollaston before him, he 
admitted the sunlight into a dark room through an exceedingly 
narrow slit; bat instead of receiving the spectrum on a screen, as 
Newton had done, or of viewing it through a prism held close to the 
eye, as Wollaston had done, the Bavarian optician placed the prism at a 
considerable distance from the slit, and then, in order to amplify the 
result, viewed the spectrum through a telescope placed close to the 
prism. Fraunhofer, by this disposition of his apparatus, now saw 
the gorgeous riband of light constituting the solar spectrum as it 
had never been seen by human eye before; to his infinite astonish- 
ment, it was crossed in the direction of its breadth, not as Wollaston 
had seen it, by four or five black lines, but by as many hundreds. 
These lines he carefully mapped, and henceforth they were called 
after their discoverer’s name, Fraunhofer’s Lines. 

A modification in the arrangement, but not in the principle of 
Fraunhofer’s apparatus, has latterly received the name of Speotroscops. 
The effect produced by the distance of the thin slit is now obtained 
by placing it in front of a lens, and in its focus, which lens may 
then be placed close to the prism, thereby reducing the whole 
apparatus to the more convenient and manegeable compass of a few 
inches. It is to the late Mr. Simms, acting under the suggestion of 
the Astronomer Royal, that we are indebted for this important 


* Tt is not a little curious that the sume memoir in the “ Philosophical Transactions” 
which contained Wollaston's experiment, contains also the first acoount of Dr. Young’s 
researches on the undulatary theary of light: it has taken sixty years to show us the 
intimate relations of the ane to the other. j 
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improvement. The spectroscope, therefore, is in principle an ex- 
tremely simple instrument, consisting in ita essential parts of a thin 
alit through which the light to be examined must pass, or of any 
other means by which a Ane of light can be produced, and of a prism 
as the analyzing agent. We have ourselves, more than once, suc- 
ceeded in rendering visible a few of the more prominent of Fraun- 
hofer’s lines by means of the lustre from an ordinary chandelier 
held close to the eye, and a slit cut in a sheet of pasteboard sus- 
panded against the window of a room in full daylight. 

For nearly half a century after the discovery of these singular 
interruptions in the solar spectrum, their origin and physical signi- 
ficance remained an enigma, sorely perplexing the minds of philo- 
sophers. That they were indications of the abeorption or extinction ` 
of certain definite colours or species of light either by something in 
the sun, or by something in the earth’s atmosphere, seemed probable 
enough; but what that something was, or where it was, continued to 
be an impenetrable secret. This probability of abeorption was greatly 
strengthened, or perhaps reduced to a certainty, by a discovery made 
by Sir D. Brewster in 1832. This eminent experimentalist found 
that the spectrum of the light of an oil lamp, after it had passed 
through the orange-coloured vapour of nitrous acid, was scored with 
innumerable lines resembling Fraunhofer’s, though by no means coin- 
cident with them; thus pointing to absorption as-the probable cause 
of the latter, although it left the precise nature and place of the 
absorbing medium just as much a mystery as before. 

We must now go back a few years. Before the year 1830 many 
experiments had been made by Sir John Herschel, Sir D. Brewster, 
Mr. Fox Talbot, and others, on the spectra formed by the combustion 
of various metallic salts reduced to the state of luminous vapour by 
powerful flames; and these spectra were invariably found to consist, 
not like the solar spectrum of a continuous riband of coloured light 
interrupted by thin dark lines, but of certain detached bright lines of 
coloured light, few in number, but sò exceedingly definite, and so 
peculiarly characteristic of the particular metals employed, that Sir 
John Herschel in his memorable treatise on Light, published in 1830, 
says that the examination of such spectra “ promises a wide field of 
curious research,” and “ affords in many cases a ready and neat way of 

‘detecting extremely minute qualities” of the substances in question. 
These words, like many other words of true philosophers, in the 
sequel, proved to be prophetic; for it was ultimately found that the 
peculiar discontinuity of these spectra € of luminous metallic vapour 
contained the real olew to the explanstion not only of Fraunhofer’s 
lines, but of other phenomena posseasing even a cosmical rather than 
a terrestrial relation. 
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Several experimental philosophers in proceas of time all but grasped 
the olew leading straight to the explanation of these mysterious lines 
which, as it were, score the solar spectrum ; but it was reserved for 
Kirchhoff in the autumn of 1859 to take that one short and successful 
step which his predecessors had unfortunately missed. By an inge- 
nious contrivance he placed the spectrum of the sun, and the discon- 
tinuous spectrum formed by the glowing vapour of a metal, in juxta- 
position, so as to admit of exact comparison. This he did, metal by 
metal; and to his infinite astonishment he found thaj in the cases of 
several of them the bright lines of which their spectra consist coin- 
cided precisely with dark lines in the solar spectrum. In the case of 
iron the result was nothing short of amazing. Each of the four 
hundred and sixty* bright lines which at trregular intervals form the 
spectrum of the glowing vapour of iron volatilized by the eleotrio 
heat, coincides precisely with a similar dark line in the spectrum of 
sunlight. Analogous results were obtained in the case of many other 
metals, and hence there arose the irresistible conviction that Fraun- 
hofer’s lines were in some way or other connected with the existence 
of intensely hot metallic vapours. It is curious to remark that no 
leas than twenty-five years before Kirchhoff’s memorable and cardinal 
experiment, Mr. Wheatstone, in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” 
had published a diagram of the spectra of seven of thé metals, and 
had gone so far as even to indicate, though roughly, the position of 
their bright Hines relatively to the colours of the solar spectrum: had 
he but proceeded one little step further, by placing any one of these 
metallic spectra.in juxtaposition with the solar spectrum itself, he 
would have anticipated by a quarter of a century the important dis- 
covery of the great physicist of Heidelberg. The identity of the 
bright yellow line forming the whole of the ordinary spectrum of 
heated sodium vapour with the dark double line D of Fraunhofer 
had, in fact, been established both by Professors Miller and Swan some 
years before Kirchhoff’s experiment; nevertheless, this suggestive 
fact remained all but barren, excepting so far as a happy divination 
which occurred to the mind of Professor Stokes, explaining the chief 
mystery of the whole matter, but which, unfortunately, that philo- 
sopher permitted to remain unpublished to the world of science.t 

As it was, Kirchhoff not only showed the identity of vast numbers 
of the dark lines in the solar spectrum with the bright lines of the 
spectra of several of our terrestrial metals, but he soon arrived at the 


* Kirchhoff did not map out or discover all the 460 iron lines at present known. It 
has been found that new lines become observable by increasing the heat of s glowing 
vapour. The vibratory thearies of heat and light would lead to the anticipation of 
this fact, and Professor Frankland’s experiments verity the suspicion. 

+ Professor Balfour Stewart's Report to the British Association, 1861. 
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cause of this strange but significant reversal from bright to dark. Tt 
had long been known that the relative capacities of various substances 
for the emission or radiation of heat were the same as their relative 
` capacities for absorbing it. A similar principle had been shown by 
Professor Balfour Stewart to exist in relation to light. Ruby-coloured 
glasa, for instance, absorbs or stops green light; if it be sufficiently 
heated, it emits this same green light. This is an experiment admitting 
án easy verification in an ordinary fireplape. Now, it was just this 
very principle which Kirchhoff seized upon’ as indicating the true 
- cause of Fraunhofer’s dark lines. He contended that the general 
body of the sun would, like any other solid (or quasi-solid) body, 
when sufficiently heated, emit rays corresponding to all the lights in 
' the solar spectrum; but if it is surrounded by an atmosphere con- 
taining the vapours of metals, then each metallic vapour will absorb 
or stop those particular species of light which it has a peculiar appe- 
tency to emit, and which, in fact, form its own spectrum. This 
explanation, simple as it is, is sufficient to account for those pheno- 
mena in the solar spectrum which for sixty years had excited the 
curiosity and baffled the genius of the most accomplished of our 
physical philosophers. That the explanation is not only sufficient, 
but that it is a correct statement of facts, appears from more con- 
siderations than one. First, the spectra of metallic vapours have 
been actually reversed. by causing the light which they emit to pass 
afterwards through a second stratum of similar vapour heated to a less 
degree; and, secondly, because it is inconceivable that, not alone one 
or two, but many hundrede of lines, irregular in position, and varied 
in intensity, should coincide absolutely with similar lines in the 
spectrum of sunlight, unless the one and the other were due to the 
same cause, namely, the presence of absorbing vapours of certain 
definite metals. If it be objected that other substances besides heated. 
metallic vapours might concervably produce the phenomena of Fraun- 
hofer’s lines, it must be borne in mind that on submitting the 
question to a strict calculation, the result is many millions of mifiions 
to one against the probability of such a coincidence; in other words, 
the truth of the hypothesis is assured to us with as much certainty 
as that of gravitation. 

But if such be the physical significance of bright or dark lines in 
any, spectrum in general, and especially of the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum, what a new, world of thought was at once thrown open by 
the new discovery! In the first place, here was devised a new and 
peculiarly delicate method of analysis adequate to the detection of 
substances, whether hitherto unrecognised or already known, by the 
prismatic examination of their heated vapours; and the immediate 
result was the discovery of no less than four new metala—two of 
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them at Heidelberg, by Bunsen, in 1860, viz., cnaium and rubidium ; 
third, thallium, by our countryman, Mr. Crookes, in 1861, at 
Manchester; and a fourth, indium, by MM. Reich and Richter, in 
1863, in the blende of Freyberg. Some idea may be formed of the 
delicate and penetrating powers of the spectroscope from the faot 
that 40 tons of the mineral water analyzed by Bunsen were evaporated 
in order to obtain so small a quantity as leas than a quarter of an 


‘ ounce (200 grains) of the mixed metals. More recently the same 


instrument has been applied to the microscope, and is thereby 
tendered competent to the immediate detection of substances existing 
in masses which are far too small for any but microscopic manipula- 
tion; for instance, the action’ of poisonous substances on a single 
corpuscle of blood.* 

But that which hes excited and still excites the most lively interest 
is the application of the method to the unhoped-for determination of 
the material constitution of the remote bodies in the universe; the 
sun and the stars, comets and nebulm, meteors and zodiacal light, 
each and all yielding to the marvellous scrutiny of the new analysis. 

So early, indeed, as in 1814, Fraunhofer examined the spectra of 
certain stars, and he found therein a general though not an absolute 
resemblance to the spectrum of sunlight. Unable himself to read the 
wonderful lessons contained in the dark lines which interrupt the 
continuity of their light, it was reserved for our countrymen, Messrs. 
Huggins and Miller, to state with confidence that the stars, like the 
sun, are incandescent bodies, each surrounded by an atmosphere con- 
taining many of our terrestrial metals in the state of glowing vapours. 
Mr. Huggins has also shown that many of the nebuls certainly con- 
tain vaporous aggregations of hydrogen, nitrogen, and some other 
gaseous substance not as yet identified with any known terrestrial 
element; and all of them in a state of intense incandescence, The 
same patient and sagacious philosopher has detected hydrogen in the 
nucleus of several comets, and unmistakable traces of carbon in two 
of these mysterious bodies : he has thus added another link to the chain 
of evidence which connects the comets with certain rings of meteoric 
matter circulating round the gun. Finally, all these marvellous 
and unexpected phenomena which have flashed as it were into the 
human cognisance within the last seven or eight years, go far to 
establish the truth of Laplace’s hypothesis, that the whole visible 
material universe is an evolution of things, arising from the condensa- 
tion of vast tracts of gaseous or vaporous matter scattered through the 
regions of space. 

But the most extraordinary revelations made by the application of 
the spectroscope are those which have bean still more recently brought 

* Btokes, R. Soc. Proceedings, 1864. Crookes, B. Soc. Proceedings, 1869, June. 
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to light regarding the vast plutonic operations which are now pro- 
ceeding, and which, without any great exaggeration, may be said to 
be even visible on our sun. It is.no doubt known to the majority of 
our readers, that when the sun is completely concealed by the dark 
body of the moon during a total solar eclipse, certain luminous 
protuberances, varied in form and extent, become visible even to the 
naked eye, some of which extend to the enormous distance of from 
` twenty to eighty thousand miles from the general photesphere. At 
the recent solar eclipse of 1868, expeditions were despatched by the 
various European Governments to examine the nature of these 
strange flames by the infallible methods of the new Spectrum Analysis, 
It was at once discovered that the chief ingredient in these rose- 
coloured protuberances was hydrogen; but, in addition to this, 
Mr. Janssen in India, and Mr. Lockyer in England, each indepen- 
dently of the other, discovered that the traces, or rather the spectra, 
of these rose-coloured flames could be observed at all times in the 
bright sun without the intervention of an eckpss. Mr. Huggins so 
far improved the method as to render the entire forms of these 
flaming protuberances visible when the sun shines in a clear atmo- 
sphere. Hence the well-instructed eye may now behold the amazing 
spectacle of jets of glowing hydrogen gas shooting (and almost waving 
about) for thousands of miles beyond the body of the sun, out of the 
incandescent vaporous atmosphere of metals which surrounds it. 

_ Tt is thus from an astronomical, or, as we may properly call it, a cos- 
mical, rather than from a chemical point of view, that the results of 
the new process appear the most astonishing, and possess the greatest 
promise for the future. To the philosophical astronomer the prism has 
become the necessary supplement of the telescope. The province of the 
telescope lies in the determination of the forms and positions of the 
vast and remote bodies which constitute the visible universe; that of 
the prism lies in the unhoped-for analysis of their material com- 
position. It has already made us acquainted with certain envelopes 
of glowing metallic vapours which constitute the atmosphere of the 
son, and especially of that envelope of hydrogen” which overtops 
them all, and from which torrents of the heated gas are sean to 
surge forth in fantastic changing forms for tens of thousands of 
miles; it has already demonstrated the identity of stara with suns; 
and in nebule and comets it has detected the existence of vaporous 
materials the same as those which to the chemist are the moet 
familiar of terrestrial elaments. These are scientific achievements 
without a parallel in the annals of the progress of knowledge, but we 
are persuaded that a more remarkable and still more important 


* First rendered sinke by Mr. Lockyer In 1868. Proceedings of R. Boc., Norv., 
1888. 
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future is in reserve for the new process. The very recent researches 
of MM. Frankland, Huggins, and Lockyer, afford some happy 
indications that from Spectrum Analysis we may be able to deter- 
mine the amount of heat and of molecular condensation in the 
vaporous envelopes of the sun, and in the materiala which form the 
nebuls. If this should prove to be the case, then in process of time 
it will be possible to detect the progress of any changes which may 
occur in the sun or the nebule with respect to the temperatures of 
both, and in the aggregation of the materials of the latter. Herein. 
we discern one of the great features of the astronomy of the future. 
We may confidently hope that the prism will determine such mooted 
questions as the periodic variation of temperature or the slow secular 
cooling of the sun and its envelopes, as well as any growing conden- 
sation of nebulous matter into suns and planets, and will ascertain 
the motions of recession or approach of the remoter denizens of the 
universe towards our earth. It may even give the inhabitants of 
this earth some effective and intelligible warning that their great 
material system of existences is on the wane. 

The means by which all this unexpected and unexampled acces- 
sion of knowledge has come to us may appear to some of our 
readers to be altogether incommensurate on the score of its extreme 
simplicity. Simple no doubt it is in its ultimate conception, and in 
the one final step, but it must not be overlooked that Spectrum 
Analysis is not the product of a single mind; it is an evolution 
from the thoughts of two centuries. Mr. Huggins, for instance, 
could not have detected the recession of the star Sirius from our 
earth, but for the inheritance of knowledge bequeathed by a long 
line of illustrious predecessors. ‘For the successful attack on such 
a problem, it had been necessary for Newton to lay the founda- 
tion of the theory of sound; for Dollond to achromatize the tele- 
scope; for Fresnel and Young to recognise and to measure the 
vibrations of the luminiferous ether; for Fraunhofer to map the 
spectrum, and for Kirchhoff to discern its physical significance ; for 
Faraday to discover voltaic induction; for Daniell and Grove to 
equalize and control the voltaic force; and, lastly, for two generations 
of accomplished mechanicians to devise the means of keeping a star 
apparently motionless in the field of view of a telescope. We are 
disposed also to consider Wollaston’s invention for the manipulation 
of platina as underlying all the above processes which are in con- 
nection with chemistry; and a default in any one of these great 
precursors in the work would have been either fatal to the final 
result, or would have indefinitely delayed it. 

If prismatic analysis is thus competent to disclose to us not only 
those characteristics by which we distinguish certain substances from 
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certain others, but differences also in their densities and temperatures, 
it becomes by no means improbable that it may, in the future, dis- 
close to us the molecular arrangements and molecular motions of 
matter in general. It may be destined ultimately to pierce, or to 
remove, that hitherto impensttable veil which seems to separate 
what we term inorganic from what we term organic and vital. It 
mey one day lead us to speak even of the evolutions of thought in 
the terms of ordinary physics. Nor is there any real cause for alarm 
in such anticipations, For it seems to be a wise and beneficent 
provision by the great Author of Nature, that while a long prepara- 
tion of mind, or of many minds, is necessary for the evolution of a 
great and generic discovery, so also time is thereby afforded for that 
other and gradual preparation of mind which ig essential for the 
general reception of the newly-discovered truth, without a shook to 
the reverence, the hopes, or the convictions of the age when the 
discovery is first enunciated in a formal expression. 

It is here that our article might properly conclude, but we must 
not forget the circumstance which suggested our presenting it to the 
readers of the Contemporary Review. The circumstance, we allude to 
is the publication of a most remarkable volumé on Spectrum Analysis 
by Mr. Roscoe. The précis given of the history and results of this 
new and searching method of analysis has been necessarily rapid, 
and from our own independent point of view; but in Mr. Roscoe’s 
admirable volume the reader will find the whole sabject set forth in 
complete detail. The fundamental end the illustrative experiments 
are explained with great simplicity, and there are admirable draw- 
ings of all the apparatus employed. Nothing is omitted which is 
necessary to render this most fascinating branch of science readily 
comprehensible for the tyro, or complete for the purposes of original 
and more extended’ investigation. The exquisite engravings of 
Kirchhoff’s Solar Spectrum, in four tints, and the introduction. 
of several valuable tables essential to the study of the entire subject, 
demand our especial acknowledgment. Thanks to the wise liberality 
of the publishers, Mesars, Macmillan, this truly beautiful volume is 
equally adapted to the drawing room table as an édition de huee, 
and to the study oe tig philosopher as as a book af reference. 

0. PRITCHARD. 











TWO FRENCH MARQUISES. 


PAULINE DE NOAILLES MARQUISE DE MONTAGU. 
ADRIENNE DE NOAILLES MARQUISE DE LAFAYETTE. ; 


HE French, it is well nde: ate a culinary nation, and like their 
food, as we should consider it, over-cooked. It appears to be 
the same with their literary appetite: the number of forged, hashed, 
and dreased-up memoirs and letters which have lately been concocted 
is becoming so serious, that it will soon be almost impossible to trust 
anything which comes out of the literary workshops of Paris, without 
an amount of verification and research which would generally 
be better expended upon the original documents of the period in 
question. 

A curious piece of this vicious activity has lately appeared in a 
volume of memoirs concerning the Marquise de Montagu, a great 
lady belonging to that most interesting time, the end of the old and 
beginning of the new world, as it may be called, in Franoe. 

The little work had a great suocess, and passed through aix editions 
in a few months, when its authorship was disputed in a way singu- 
larly little to the credit of M. de Noaillea, “duc et pair,” who allowed 
himself: to be supposed to have written the book, whereas his only 
share in it appears to have been that he altered and spoilt a portion 
of the work of a certain Callet by throwing (for the greater honour 
of the family) a halo of sanctity over sundry very worthy terédules 
of both sexes, whose lapses were lamented by the Marquise de 
Montagu herself in very plain terms. 
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The case was brought before the Tribunal de la Seine, and 
M. Oallet was cast; apparently because, as he had accepted the very 
small sum for which he had originally agreed to put the papers into. 
shape, the fact of his having made a larger work, which took treble 
the time and trouble, without any bargain, did not legally entitle 
him to more pay. He had allowed the work to be printed without 
his name “for the benefit of the poor.” But when he found that 
it had been published, and was selling by thousands, and that, in 
the face of letters which he had received from the family treating 
him as its author, it was attributed by all the Reviews to the Duo 
de Noailles, who graciously accepted the credit of the book, without 
taking any notice of the remonstrances addressed to him, M. Oallet 
came forward to vindicate his rights to the honour, if not the profits, 
of the enterprise. 

It certainly seams as if it would have been well worth a few more 
franos to the “noble family ” in question to avoid such an exposure 
as took place at the trial and after. In a pamphlet with which he 
consoled himself for his defeat, considerably at the expense of his 
enemies, M. Oallet relates with most inconvenient frankness how, the 
materials being vary meagre, he added sundry “charming episodes” 
to the story, which seamed somewhat bare, not only with the fall 
knowledge and approbation of the friends, as shown in their letters 
which he printed, but how they suggested the “cooking” of different 
passages. He goes on to tell how “j’ai inventé M. de Montagu qui 
était parfaitement nul,” and to give many other curious particulars 
of the condiments now used to garnish literary dishes for Parisian 
palates. 

Still, at the moment of his greatest rage, when it is his interest 
and his pleasure to show with curious cynicism how many lies he 
has told, he reiterates again and again that the character of Madame 
de Montagu herself is true to the letter; and a collection of the 
‘original documents which has just been published by the family 
shows the truth of most of his particulars. By the help of the 
composer’s exceeding candour, we can disentangle what is true from 
‘what is fictitious in the narrative, and the life of one of her sisters, 
the wife of Lafayette, contained in a new volume, enabise us to 
complete the pioture of the De Noailles family. 

The memoirs begin at a period when French social lifo must 
always have an intense interest for us—+t.¢., when the spirit of the 
Great Revolution was beginning to stir the minds of the people. 
The earnest struggle after improvement of the awakening nation, 
mixed with the waning frivolities and pomps and ocergmonies of the 
ald Court, the unconscious way in which the-world went on marry- 
ing and giving in marriage, dancing, feasting, philosophising, and 
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conversing, without a suspicion of what was so close at hand, has, 
for us who know the end, a fascination like that of watching the 
great river above Niagara; the stream flows on apparently as usual, 
but tho dull roar of the cataract is in the distance, and the frightful 
plunge almost in sight. 

We have lately heard much of the crimes and follies of the French 
aristocracy as the main cause of the evils of France; but, says 
M. Léonce dè Lavergne, no prejudiced witness in favour of the 
nobles, in the “Assemblées Provinciales,” “there cannot be a greater 
mistake; in great social transformations it is impoésible to hope that 
the past should yield absolutely without resistance, but it certainly 
never resisted leas... ... If one portion of the noblesse and the 
clergy were mistaken enough to cling to their privileges, another 
part, and that both the most illustrious and the most influential, 
abandoned them without reserve, and carried, ‘indeed, a sort of 
passion into their disinterestedness. The men of our day have 
gained in experience, they have lost in warmth of soul.” “The 
philosophy of the eighteenth century had grievous faults, but let not 
ita merits be forgotten—it exalted generous feeling even to impru- 
dence, and its principal votaries belonged to the privileged classes.’ 
The accounts of these two sisters give very remarkable evidence of 
this spirit; that of the Marquise de Montagu, belonging to the old 
Conservative party, and of the Marquise de Lafayette, a Liberal of the 
Liberals. They were both daughters of the Duc d’Ayen (Noailles), 
a thorough grand seigneur of the ancien régime, who divided his 
time between the army and the court, clever, sharp-witted, belong- 
ing to the “monde aimable, brillant, et causeur” of the eighteenth 
century. He was Colonel of the Noailles cavalry regiment, which 
had been raised by an ancestor at his own expense for the Spanish 
War of Succession, and had gone through the last four campaigns of 
the Seven Years’ War at the time when war was conducted with as 
many formalities as a minuet; which sounds strange in our days, 
when wars are finished in as many months or even weeks. He 
afterwards became Governor of the Roussillon, was first Oaptain of 
the Household Guards, and constantly about the king’s person, 
busy with agriculture and philosophy, besides which he was an 
active member of the Academy of Sciences. His five little daughters 
scarcely ever saw him; and it is evident that his wife, who was 
older than he was, and very superior to him in every respect, was 
a somewhat unhappy woman; his character, indeed, appears to have 
been one which it required'“ much delicacy” to fit into the proper 
key of holiness requiréd by M. de Noailles. 

The duchess was a grand-daughter of the great Chancellor d’Agues- 
seau, an earnest, serious woman, with a touch of Janseniam in her, 
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devoted to her children’s education and to good works, who led an 
extremely retired life in the immense Hôtel de Noailles, the great 
gardens of which ran down as far as the Tuileries. One of the 
daughters relates how, after dining with her at three o’clock, they 
used to follow her into a large bedroom, the wails hung with crimson 
silk laced with gold, with an immense bed in the corner. Here 
they sat for the evening, the duchess, still quite a young woman, in 
a bergére with her snuff-box, her books, and her needles, the children 
each trying to sit next to her; and a beautiful account is given of 
her character and mode of education, her anxious affection for her 
children, and tender desire for their highest welfare, the chief object, 
indeed, of her life. 

The daughters were all disposed of while they were still what we 
should consider children ; the eldest married her cousin, the Vicomte 
de Noailles, of very advanoed Liberal opinions, when only sixteen ; 
and the duchess was hardly spoken to by her husband for a whole 
year because she refused to accept the proposals of the Marquis de 
Lafayette, aged fourteen, for her second daughter, aged twelve. 
He was an orphan, and in possession of a large fortune, and the 
mother was afraid of trusting her little girl to’ such uncertain 
waters. As time went on, however, and she heard much good of 
the lad, she ended by giving her consent, on condition that the two 
children, as they were in age, should live in thè Hôtel de Noailles, 
and on these conditions Adrienne, aged fourteen, was married to 
the young marquis, aged sixteen. ‘Three years after this, fired 
by the accounts of the War of Independence, he set out to America, 
accompanied by his brother-in-law, the Vicomte de Noailles, leaving 
his wife with one child already born, and another coming; she 
was passionately attached to her husband, and besides the grief 
of his departure, she had to fight his battles with her own family, 
particularly against her father, who was furious at the line in politics 
which his son-in-law had taken. ‘After being wounded at the defeat 
of. Brandywine, 1778, Lafayette returned to France to assist in 
organizing an invasion of England, and when this was given up as 
impracticable, he once more joined the insurgents in America, and 
took an active part in the next campaign. In 1782, after five years’ 
fighting, the sucess was complete, and Lafayette, “friend of Wash- 
ington, and conqueror of Cornwallis,” as the biography pompously 
calls him, returned to receive great honour and glory at Paris for 
his deeds. The poor queen took an active part in the demonstrations 
of delight at this success of Republicanism, which was in so many 
ways driving a nail into her own coffin: The mere expenses of the 

share of the war in America amounted to more than a thou- 
sand millions of francs (£40,000,006), as M. de Lavergne mentions 
incidentally, and made an immense increase necessary in the already 
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overwhelming burden of taxation. The disputes produced by 
the extreme unpopularity of such demands from the king in the 
Provincial Assemblies, although for an object ardently approved by 
the nation, broke up several of the most promising of these local 
parliaments. As France was in nowise called upon to interfere in 
the disputes of England with her colonies, and the war was under- 
taken, indeed, to injure her (as De Lavergne allows), far more than 
to benefit the Americans, the retribution on the Government was 
singularly rapid and complete. 

It is difficult to realize how completely the great world at Paris 
was going on as usual during this period, so troubled in our eyes, as 
shown by the acbounts of the marriage of the third daughter of 
the family, Pauline, who was now sixteen. “ Negotiations had been 
opened” with a young Captain of Dragoons, the Marquis de 
Montagu, of orthodox principles and possessions, and ancient family 
—the “preliminaries of the treaty,” for such it really was, once 
over, the poor child, in a gorgeous gown, blue satin over white, 
à la Turque, whatever that may be, was introduced to her prétendu 
at a solemn interview. She was excessively frightened and did not 
dare to look at him, and was most thankfal to him for not speaking 
to her. At last he was taken up to seo a fine portrait of Wash- 
ington which was in the room, and when his back was safely turned, 
the bride elect for the first time raised her eyes, and saw the man 
with whom she was to pass her life. 

After the contract was signed there was a “ grand reception, in a 
different toilette for every day—tout Paris y passa.” All the Mon- 
tagus were there in battle array, drawn up on one side, and almost 
all the Noailles on the other. The poor girl, tirée à quatre épingles, 
bolt upright by her mother in the centre, was presented to each fresh. 
arrival; the three reverences, with which M. Jourdain has made us 
so familiar, being performed by each before her. Then came the 
presentation of the magnificent presents of the corbeille, chiefly 
diamonds, which served afterwards a strangely different use; for the 
Montagus lived long on their proceeds during their exile. The 
wedding-day ended with a supper for sixty people; and two days 
after the bride was carried off, in a great blue coach all over gilt 
stars, to her father-in-law’s house, where she describes her intense 
loneliness among the utter strangers by whom she was surrounded. 
Splendid jétes were given in her honour by her new relations— 
bosquets tuminés—garden parties at midnight. She was presented 
at court in “white and blue garnished with rose colour,” which 
sounds like a picture of Greuze, and hung all over with jewels. She 
was much admired: her large dark eyes, black hair, and pale com- 
plexion had a “success” which delighted her father-in-law, the 
Vicomte de Beaune. A perpetual round of balls, plays, cercles de la 
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reine, petits soupers, succoeded, and one is not much surprised to hear 
a year after of the death of her baby, and that her own health was 
so much injured that she was obliged to go to Bagnères. She soon 
drew back, however, from this whirlwind of gaiety, which was not 
to her taste, and must have contrasted strangely with the occupations 
of Madame de Lafayette, who was at this time assisting her husband . 
most efficiently in his numerous plans of reform. He had bought an 

estate in Oayenne in order to carry out the gradual emancipation of 

the negroes, and he committed the superintendence of all the details 

of their educatién and conversion to his wife. At the Assembly of 
Notables, in 1787, he did his utmost to obtain for the Protestants 

their civil righta, and Madame de Lafayette received the pasteurs at 

Paris, and assisted him in his philanthropic objects by every means 

in her power. He attended most diligently to the debates in the 

Assembly of Auvergne, which was presided over by the Vicomte de: 
Beaune, with whom he had much influence; and measures of the 

greatest importance were on the point of being carried out there, 

when all their efforts were cut short by the fierce debates on additional 

taxation, and the parliament suddenly closed by the king. 

The conduct of the nobles at this period was very remarkable; 
“almost all the guarantees against the abuses of power which have 
been obtained during thirty-seven years of representative government 
were demanded by them before ’89,’’ and the tone of the salons was 
even curiously liberal. “Society,” says Madame de Staël, “had never 
been so brilliant, and at the same time so serious, as during the time 
between 1788 to 1791. Women held almost as distinguished a place 
in it as men, and by their liberal tendencies, their love of the public 
good, and the resources of their espri#, urged on the progress of the 
new ideas.” The letters lately published of the great ladies at. the 
head of French society—the Comtesse de la Marck, Mesdames de 
Brionne et de Boufflear—show their strong and intelligent sympathy 
with liberal thought and opinion, their patriotism of the best kind, 
their interest in reform, their dislike of despotism, while all the 
grace and elegance of the old: manners were still preserved. They 
prove also how deeply ana widely this spirit had spread. ‘The 
revolution,” says De Tooqueville, in the “Ancien Régime,” “ threw 
down and uprooted much which never can be replaced ;” and he 
goes on to show not only on how many questions it has obstructed 
and delayed the progress of reform, but that there are even points 
on which it has never since been resumed. : : 

One of the greatest misfortunes of France was the complete succeas 
of the policy of Richelieu (whose apotheosis was characteristically 
celebrated about two years ago by Napoleon I1I.), the annihilation, 
namely, of all local centres of intelligence and administration which 
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had bean till that time conducted by the nobles, the only leaders pos- 
sessed by the nation in the transition from the feudal period. They had 
been dragged down from their true position of useful work in the pro- 
vincial parliaments and magistracies, and reduced to the odious trasas- 
series of court life ; to imbecile struggles as to whose wife might sit in 
the presence of the queen ; questions of hauts politique as to whether a 
marshal or a duke should sign his name first; and duels as to who 
should enter the Louvre in a coach. “Le fauteuil à bras, la chaise à 
dos, le tabouret ont été pendant plusieurs générations d’importants 
objets de politique et @illustres sujets de querelles,” says Voltaire ; 

while “ most serious misunderstandings arose as to who was to pre- 
sent the king with his napkin, or help on the queen with her shift.” 

It is proof of a very:remarkable rise in a single class to see the 
changed tone of this very noblesse at the period in question. The 
different National Assemblies had been working diligently throughout 
’87 and ’88. 

“ The list of measures brought forward and discussed in the Cahiers de 
la Noblesse, at the time of the Etats Généraux, show that the nobles de- 
manded all the civil and political rights which are supposed to have been 
conquered from them, more developed even than those we now possess, 
after the fearful circuit which we have made. It will be seen that they left 
nothing to be invented by our modern Liberals. All the great principles of 
representative government are there,—national representation by elestion, 
equal taxation, fixed periodic meetings of the Etats Généraux, where only 
laws were, with the sanction of the king, to be passed, responsibility of 
ministers, individual security and liberty, liberty of commerce, of labour, 
and manufactures, liberty of the press, abolition of lettres ds cachet. ‘The 
abolition of feudal rights,’ says Chateaubriand, ‘was brought forward by 
feudal deputies—the Montmorenci and the De Noailles.’” 

The family indeed of the Noailles and their connections bore 
their full share in the work. The Duc d’Ayen (Noailles) was 
president of the parliament of the Limousin, well fitted to lead 
it, and extremely anxious for ita success; M. de Beaune, assisted by 
Lafayette, presided over the Assembly of Auvergne; the Marquis de 
Grammont was an active member of the Etats de Franche Comté; 
and several members of the family were engaged in the Assemblies 
of Picardy. Seven of them, again, belonged to the Assemblée Oon- 
stituante, but the brilliant hopes with which this had been greeted 
were beginning already to grow dim. The chances of reform 
instead of revolution became every day leas; the absolute power 
vested hitherto in the king had made the people expect all change 
to be worked out at once by an act of the royal will; and when the 
whole machine wes out of gear, and he was as utterly powerless as 
any of his subjecta to correct the errors of centuries, every misery 
and every injustice was laid to his door. Popular tumults took place 
during the sitting of the Assembly, the revolutionary spirit was” 
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rising, with no one to control it. The current in the direction of 
revolution had become too strong for the nobles to stem ; ‘they had 
been cut off from the sympathies of the people evary year more and 
more; their privileges had remained, while their duties had been 
taken from them. ‘They had ceased to be an aristocracy, and had 
become a caste,” says De Tocqueville, in a very interesting chapter 
of the “ Ancien Régime,” which shows the manner in which this 
rock was avoided in England. The divorce between theory and prac- 
tice among the French nobles had become so complete, that the 
knowledge of the manner in which affairs could be conducted had 
entirely died away amongst them. 
“ While their Er ie were inflamed by the political and social 
rusian of the philosophers and literary men, the almost infinite ignorance 
life A w. they lived prevented them from seeing the obstacles 
at existing facts offered to the most desirable reforms, or the perils 
which accompany the most necessary revolutions,’—'' the sum total of the 
changes demanded by the three orders in '89 amounts to a simultaneous 
and systematic abolition of all the laws and all the usages in the country, 
and forms of itself one of the most dangerous and vast revolutions ever 
proposed, without its authors having the remotest notion of what they were 


doing.” 

It is curious and touching to read after the event the honest .ex~ 
pectations entertained of the sort of sentimental millennium which 
their measures were to bring about—the belief that knowledge and 
disinterestedness were chiefly possessed by the most ignorant and 
moet destitute of the people, and that all injustice and inequalities 
would be remedied, and right and law could not fail to be executed, 
when they should obtain the management of their own affairs. í 

After the taking of the Bastille, however, many of the nobles 
who had hitherto been on the Liberal side took fright at the course of 
events. M. de Montagu’s father was among the first; his mother 
was a daughter of the Duke of Berwick, and grand-daughter, there- 
fore, of James IL, which probably did not assist his love of revolu- 
tions. He quarrelled with his son for refusing to émigrate, and was 
so indignant at the conduct of Lafayette for accepting the post of 
Commandant of the National Guard, that he would not allow his: 
daughter-in-law to have any intercourse with her sister. > Madame 
de Montagu had just lost her second little girl; she was a tender- 
spirited woman, and these family dissensions distressed her so deeply . 
that her health entirely gave way, and her husband, too glad to get 
away from Paris for a time, took her to Franche Oomté, where 
her youngest sister, Rosalie, had lately married the Marquis de 
Grammont, and afterwards to visit her father at Lausanne, where 
the Duc d’Ayen had retired for a time. Here it is related that 
they paid a visit “to the historian Gibbon, ‘le savant le plus 
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laid quon ait vu,’” which is perhaps the most curious tributo 
that the author of the “Decline and Fall” has received. They 
afterwards retired to their chéteau in Auvergne, built on a lofty ter- 
race, with a magnificent view of the valley below; its great hall 
furnished with crimson damask, and hung with portraits of all the 
barons, knights, bishops, cardinals, abbeases, and grands maitres 
belonging to the family. They were recoived with loud acclama- 
tions by the peasantry, and for two winters Madamo do Montagu’s 
usual pleasant intercourse with them continued ; but after tho king 
had been arrested at Varennes the country began to riso, and walk- 
ing in tne fields with her little girl, she heard ories from behind the 
hedges of “A Ja lanterne!” though the peoplo did not dare to 
show themselves. 

She was now persuaded that the only chance for the king was by 
help from without, and did her best to persuade her husband to join 
tho army at Coblenz. After the scene in the Champ do Mars when 
Lafayet:o himself caused the National Guard to fire on the people 
who wero clamouring for the death of tho king, M. de Montagu 
consented to emigrato; his wife had a stolen interview with Madamo 
de Lafayette and a sad parting with her mother and eldest sister on 
her road to Paris, where they made arrangements as for an expedi- 
tion into the country; but it is a proof how little even yet she 
realized their situation, that when M. de Grammont advised her to 
take hcr diamonds, she replied, “ Why should IP We are not 
going to a fête.” Thoy reached England in safety, and established 
themselves in a cottage at Richmond, where M. de Beaune joincd 
them, and whero her remaining child, the little Noémi, soon 
died. And now began for them all tho life of poverty, the shifts 
of every kind for bare existence, which the French émigrés of 
the upper class were apparently so ill prepared to meet, but which 
they bore with such unflinching gaiety and courage. M. de Beaune 
soon let them to take the command of the Auvergne Oorps of the 
Armée do Condé, and M. de Montagu at length determined to join 
his father; his wife followed him to Aix, whero the army of the 
Coalition was assembling. Tho news from Paris grew woro and 
worse, and most of Madame de Montagu’s relations were in the heart 
of the fray. In the attack on the Tuilerics, on the 10th of August, 
her old uncle, the Maréchal de Mouchy, had warded off the attacks 
of the mob upon tho king by literally standing before him; her 
father, who had returned from his safe asylum in Switzerland when 
troubles were expected, spent the night as a sentry in the palace, 
and narrowly escaped in tho massacre of tho Swiss Guards; while his 
fourth son-in-law, the Marquis de Grammont, was supposcd to have 
been Killed, and was sought for by his family among the decd. 
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Faithful to the last, they both attended the king through the 
` fearful scene in the Hall of the National Oonvention, which ended 
in his deposition, and only left him when they could do no more, 
saving their own lives, indeed, with the utmost difficulty. 

The Marquis de Lafayette, an amiable, vain, well-intentioned man, 
fond of notoriety, seams continually to have been thrust, by the cir- 
cumstances of the day, into a far more important position than he 
was fitted for either by his talents or his character. He now was 
attempting. to stay the course of that “ fierce democracy” which he 
had so vainly thought to wield; he resigned the command of the 
National Guard, resumed it again, was violently attacked for his 
conduct in the Champ de Mars, resigned a second time, and finally 
retired to his château de Ohavaniao, in Auvergne. He afterwards 
accepted the command of one of the three armies just raised; and 


after the declaration of war against the Allies, was present at several . 


skirmishes; but when he heard that the king’s life was in danger, he 
refused any longer to obey the orders of the Assembly,.and was suo- 
ceeded by Dumourier ; a price was set upon his head, and he escaped 
across the frontier, only to be immediately seized and put in prison 
by Prussia, on the part of the Allies. 

The war began in earnest. Austria and Prussia, with six or seven. 
thousand of the émigrés, under the Duo dé Bouillon, were marching 
on the frontier, “where it is evident they expected to make short work 
of troops whom they considered as mere raw, undisciplined levies. 
Nothing, however, could stand against the terrible energy of the 
Republic, which had now been proclaimed. Victory after victory 
followed on its side, the battle of Jemmappes brought things to a 
crisis,” and the Marquis de Montagu, who had been present at it, 

. rejoined his wife at Aix, and escaped once more with her to England. 
“ La Révolution était consommée.” 

The Republic, having conquered the enemies of liberty, now turned 
against its friends. Lafuyette’s wife had been imprisoned, at first 
only in their home in Auvergne, but she was soon brought to Paris, 
when she was transferred fram prison to prison, expecting her 
sentence of death from daytoday. Her brother-in-law, the Vicomte 
de Noailles, an ardent Liberal, who had fought under Washington, 
was proscribed and forced to escape to London: he had made 
arrangements for his wife to follow him, that they might together 
return to America, but she could not bear to forsake her mother, 
who was nursing the grandfather of the race, the old Maréchal de 
Noailles, and his equally aged wife. He soon died, but the maréchale’s 
mind was weakened by age, and they could not leave her. The 
vicomtesse was the eldest of the five sisters, and must have been a 
charming woman, “full of piety, virtue, and affectionate devotion.” 
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She was her mother’s darling, and sustained her with cheerful 
courage to the end. The three ladies were first detained as “ sus- 
pects” in their own home at Paris. In April, 1794, however, they 
were taken to the prison of the Luxembourg, where they found the 
Maréchal de Mouchy, father of the Vicomte de Noailles, who had 
been there now for five months with his wife. The maréchale had 
been born in the palace, now a prison, and married from the room 
above that in which they were confined. 

Among the prisoners also was the Duchess of Orleans, their cousin, 
daughter of the Duc de Penthièvre, and widow of Philippe Egalité, 
who had been executed a few months before; she was extremely ill, 
but no mattress was allowed her, and the Duchesse d’Ayen gave up 
her own bed to her, and nursed her as long as they remained 
together. The beautiful young vicomtesse waited on them all, made 
the beds, cleaned the cooking utensils. ‘“ Sometimes,” says an eye- 
witness, “she could hardly get through the hard work of her house- 
maiding, for she sat up almost every night either with her grand- 
mother or the Duchess of Orleans.” Twice a week, under pretext of 
getting a little air, she was allowed to go to an upper story where 
she could see a corner of the garden of the Luxembourg, to which 
her three little children were brought by their tutor. Her last letter 
to them is moat touching. 

“God sustains moe, and will do so to the end, I have the firmest con- 
viction. .... Good-bye, Alexis, Alfred, Euphémie; keep God in your 
hearts all the days of your life; cling to Him with unshaken courage. 
Pray for your father, work for his true happiness; remember your mother, 
too, and that the object of her life has been de vous enfanter pour léternutó. 
I trust to meet you in the bosom of our God, and I give you all my last. 
blessings.” 

The Revolutionary tribunals were by this time in fall operation, 
and there was a pleasure in the exercise of power for power’s sake— 
a sort of childish absence of reason for what was done—which is very 
remarkable, while it is scarcely known how impartially their cruelty 
was exercised upon all classes alike. The lists, indeed, show that 
a far larger part of the victims belonged to the bourgeoisie and the 
working people than to the nobles and the clergy. 

The prisons were overflowing, and as a means of clearing them 
the courts were instructed to move faster ; the accused were no longer 
allowed any counsel; some forms of justice had been observed ; these 
were suppressed ; they were to be judged en masse, and the juries 
“were no longer to execute the law ;” on the contrary, they “ were to 
have no law but that of their own consciences, enlightened by the 
love of their country, towards the triumph of the Republic and the 
ruin of its enemies.” It now became a general massacre. Sixty 
prisoners, taken at hazard, were brought up every day to the Con- 
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ciergeria, condemned all together between tan and two o'clock, while 
at four the carts came to carry them to the guillotine. ‘ 
The old Maréchal de Mouchy, aged eighty, and his wife, were 
among the first to be taken away to death. He was accused of 
having been “an agent of the tyrant in distributing sums of money 
for the-payment of refractory priesta.” He was also attacked for 
having in his room “un ci-devant Ohrist.” The “Histoire des 
Prisons” says that the aged pair were an object of respect to all 
the détenus, and’ were never spoken of without a sort of venera- 
tion. As they passed ont to execution between a line of respect- 
ful and sorrowful spectators, one of them called out, “Courage, 
M. le Maréchal!” He turned round, and replied with a firm voice, 
“ A dix-sept ans j’ai monté a l’assaut pour mon roi, à plus de quatre- 
vingts je monte al’échafaud pour mon Dieu. Mes amis, je ne suis 
point à plaindre.” 
- One day the concierge observed that he had been to Fouquier 
Tinville for orders :— 


“ I found him stretched on the ground, pale and exhausted; his children . 
were playing with him, and wiping the ‘sweat from his face. 'I asked what 
was to be done to-morrow.. ‘Let me alone, Hély,’ said he; ‘I ain't up 
to it. What a life it isl’ Then, as if by instinct, he added, ‘Go to 
my secretary.‘ I must have sixty; it doesn’t signify which. Let him. 


On the 8rd Thermidor, after having seen most of their companions 
removed, the three ladies were carried to the Conciergerie, which, at 
that period, was equivalent to death. . Madame d’Ayen was reading 
the “Imitation of Ohrist ;” she kissed it, and begged that it might 
be sent to her children ; it is watered with her tears ; but afraid of the 
shook which the parting might give to the sick Duchess of Orleans, 
she concealed the suminons entirely from her. 

When they reached their fresh prison, wearied by the rough carts 
in which they had been carried, they could get no food, as it was. 
nine o’clock—after which time none was allowed to enter the place 
—and no beds, as they could not muster the forty-five franca demanded. 
by the gaolera, all they possessed, but fifty sous, having been already 
taken from them at the Luxembourg. The citoyenne Lavet, one of the 
prisoners, who escaped. to tell the story, gave up her bed to the poor 
oldmaréchale, and made a sort of couch with straw, where the Duchesse 
d’Ayen lay down, begging her daughter todo the same. “What 
is the use of resting on the eve of eternity?” she answered. “ Her 
face was like an angel’s, and showed the peace of her soul; such 
calmness was never seen in that horrible place.’ The next morning,- 
at six o'clock, she attended carefully to her grandmother, who 
was painfully troubled and confused by all that was going on 
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“Courage, maman ! nous n’avons plus qu’une heure,” said she. A 
little food was brought them by a friend, and they were led away 
amidst the tears of the other prisoners, whom they had only known 
for twelve hours. 

The group before the tribunal on that day, July 22, consisted of 
forty individuals, unknown to each other, who were accused of con- 
spiring to assassinato the members of the Comité de Salut public. 
These ccnapiracies had just been invented to clear the prisons, which 
would no longer contain the enormous number sent there. Tho 
President addressed the Duchesse d’Ayen, who asked him to speak 
rather louder, as she was a little deaf. “Eh bien, citoyenne, tu 
conspirais sourdement!”’ he shouted; which produced “a hideous 
laugh” from tho judges and jury. As soon as the duchess heard 
the accusation, she observed that Dillon, who was called the head 
of their conspiracy, had been dead six weoks before thoy were 
imprisoned. ‘ But,” said the President, “you know tho Levi 
women?” Sho replied no, thoy had only seon them once, and in 
prison. He interrupted her with, “Silence! that is quite enough. 
Citizen jurora, you hear by hor own confession that the accused was 
acquainted with these Levis; they were concerned in this conspiracy, 
and have lost their guilty heads on the scaffold, therefore” .. . 
the rest was understood. 

A poor servant was the person sentenced before the duchess; the 
one after her was a miserable commissionaire who, being on his 
station, had carried a letter, given him by an unknown porson, for 
fiftcen sols; the President did not even take the trouble of reading 
the letter, but said that it was evidently connected with the con- 
spiracy, and the man was condemned to dcath in spite of his tears 
and protestations. 

The miserable idea of dying without absolution had beon terrible 
to these poor women, and before their last imprisonment their 
confessor, the Abbé Carrichon, had promised to meet them on their 
road to the scaffold, and absolve them as they passed, tho only way 
in which it could be done. Ile desertbes the scene: “ Tho first cart 
passed out of the gate of the prison arec huit dames toutes trés-Ediflantes ; 
amongst them the old Maréchale do Noailles, in mourning for her 
husband. In the next came six men, and the duchess, in a bluo 
ond white striped déshabillé,—she looked about forty; her daughter, 
the vicomtesse, was beside hor, dressed all in white, looking much 
younger than she really was, “like one of the virgm martyrs which 
we see in pictures. All had their hands tied behind their backs.” 
Though they looked anxiously round as they came out of the court, 
they did not see the priest; he followed the carts at the risk of his 
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life if he were discovered, but fruitlesaly. At last, in despair, he 
was on the point of giving it up, for the crowd was too great to get 
near them, when a storm came on and scattered the people, and the 
furious gusts of rain wetted css dames to the skin; the poor old 
maréchale was beaten about by the violent wind; she tottered upon 
the miserable plank without a back on which she sat, her hands tied 
behind her; her great cap fell back and showed her grey hairs. 
Some wretches in the street called out, “There she is! the great 
lady who used to have such fine coaches, now in the cart like the 
rest!” At length he was able to approach them ; the ladies saw 
him; he raised his hand and pronounced the absolution; and 
the peace and calm and security which appeared in their faces were 
beautiful, he says, to see. The storm ceased, the crowd returned, and 
they reached the Barrière du Trône: the old maréchale sat down on. 
a piece of wood, calm, but quite worn out, and her eyes fixed. 
Moat of the spectators were langhing and amusing themselves with 
the horrible spectacle.. She was executed third in number, then six 
other women were guillotined, and it was the turn of the duchess; 
her face was resigned, with a sort of noble, simple devotion in it, 
evidently occupied with the sacrifice of herself which she was making 
to God, and as if she were glad not to see her daughter die. The 
executioner, a tall man with the coolest possible manner and a rose in 
his mouth, tore her cap roughly off; it was fastened with a pin to her 
hair, and an expression of pain passed over her face. She was 
followed by the vicomtesse, who went on encouraging her com- 
panions to the last. As she set her foot on the bloody ladder, she 
heard a young man amongst them blaspheme, and turned to him 
with an entreating look, “ En grace, monsieur, dites pardon.” 

In five days after their execution the “terror ” was over; Robes- 
pierre was dead, and they would have been safe. 

The ‘bodies were all carried in carts, where everything was 
swimming in blood, to an outlying desert place called Picpus. “A 
hole, thirty feet square, had been dug there, and each day the 
victims of the day were thrown in, pell-mell, the heads after the 
bodies, no winding-sheets, dressed in their ordinary clothes, while no 
mark or sign was permitted to be made whereby friends could . 
recognise the spot.” 

Executions were going’ on in three different parts of Paris. The 
prisoners were shot at the Ohamp de Mars, and there was a guillotine 
on the Place Louis XY., and one at the Barrière du Trône. This last 
was only at work for six weeks, when the fall of Robespierre brought 
its labours to a sudden close; but during that period more than 
thirteen hundred persons were put to death in that place alone. The | 
official list shows that 100 of theee were under twenty-five years of 
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age—boys and girls are among them—l of fourteen ; a great number 
of old men—182 between sixty and sixty-nine, 10 between eighty 
and eighty-five; 176 women. 

“ They were of all ranks, but the greatest number were obscure labourers, 
humble artisans, poor workmen, little shopkeepers, colporteurs, unknown 
to each other and to the public, far from their homes, without counsel to 
assist them, and without witnesses, judged by a mook tribunal, taken to 
execution like beasts to a slaughter-house, without priests, without friends, 
without consolation, and then thrown into le trou de Picpus.” 


The great chemist, Lavoisier; the poet, André Chénier; Loiserelles, 
who answered in his son’s name, and died in his place; Sombreuil, 
Governor of the Invalides, whose life had once been saved by his 
heroic daughter ; Général Pernot, aged eighty ; the Abbé de Fénélon, 
founder of the asylum for little Savoyards, same age; the Duc de 
St. Simon, ninety ; an old concierge, eighty ; the Maréchal de Mouchy, 
seventy-nine, and his wife; the Maréchale de Noailles, eighty, her 
daughter and grand-daughter—“ trois générations en un jour ont 
péri” These are a few among the list of victims in that one place. 

Mesdames de Montagu and Lafayette, after their return to France, 
bought the spot, with the assistance of their friends, together with the 
ruins ofan old monastery close by, where a convent of Perpetual Adora- 
tion was built, of which there is a most vivid description in “ Les 
Misérables.” It is strange to compare Victor Hugo’s history of its 
horrors with the account of the comfort derived by the De Noailles 
family from the idea that “ces saintes filles” are praying day and , 
night before the “ Holy Sacrament” near the scene of these fearful 
atrocities. A chapel was also built there, which is more in harmony 
with our feeling, where the thirteen hundred names are inscribed on 
tablets round the choir, and a society of missionaries established near. 

Madame de Lafayette escaped sharing the fate of her mother and 
sister by a few days only: she had been confined for above a month in 
the prison of Le Plessis (once a school, where her husband had 
been educated), which contributed its regular daily quota of twenty 
prisoners to the mxty required each day for execution, and where she 
expected her own summons almost hourly for fifty days. Even after 
the death of Robespierre had set her companions free, she was detained 
as the wife of a man who had betrayed his country. In vain the 
Minister of the United States interceded in her favour ; she was kept in 
confinement through the whole of the severe winter, from ’94 to ’95, 
almost always without fire or comforta of any kind. The passionate 
political quarrels, the petty jealousies of the prisoners in each fresh 
gaol to which she was sent, were very distressing to her, but in 
every case she gained the hearts of those confined with her. 

Her children had been left in Auvergne with an old aunt of 
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Lafayette’s, who narrowly escaped proscription. As their parents’ 
property had all been confiscated, they were only provided for by 
the kindness of the people in the village, and were thus saved from 
being sent to a “hospital for the poor,” with which the officers of 
the Republic threatened them. As soon as their mother was released, 
she determined, like the brave and devoted woman she was, to set 
forth with her two little girls in search of her husband, who had 
been transferred from one prison to another, and from the hands of 
Prussia to those of Austria, while by a refinement of cruelty his 
family were not allowed to know where he was. Before starting, 
however, she resolved to secure the safety at least of her son, under 
the protection of the United States, and despatched him with his 
tutor to the care of his godfather, General Washington. 

She then returned to Chavanino, where her poor old aunt was now 
suffered to-live. One comfort awaited her on the road. Her sister, 
the Marquise de Grammont, came out with her husband to meet her. 
They had no money for posting, and dangerous companions were to 
be found in the public carriages; they had therefore walked from 
their home in Franche Comté to Paris, and finding her gone, had 
followed her; still on foot, back to Auvergne, where the delight of 
meeting is described by the children. A decree had been passed 
restoring the property of thoze who had been executed to their heirs, 
and part of the immense possessions of the Duchesse d’Ayen came 
to Madame de Lafayette. M. de Grammont assisted her with 
money and advice in arranging her affairs, and many were the 
journeys on foot to Paris which she had to undertake before these 
were settled, or she could obtain her passport for leaving France. 

The permission was at length given her. It was only granted, 
however, for America, and she therefore embarked with her children. 
at Dunkirk, in order to reach Germany through Hamburg, near which. 
Madame de Montagu and several other branches of the family had 
taken refuge with an émigré aunt, the Comtesse de Tessé. They 
had begun by establishing themselves all together in Switzerland, 
but were soon compelled to leave this shelter, and had been 
driven from place to place, finding no rest for their feet, to Bruges, 
Brussels, and then to ono town after another in Germany, as their 
enemies closed in upon them. At length Madame de Tessé hired 
a sort of farm-house near Altona, where she collected her nieces 
and their children about her. To fit this good lady to figure among 
the sainta seams to have been dificult even for M. de Nonilles; it 
appears from the second memoir that she “was a philosopher, a 
Voltairian, piquante, gay, vice, absolutely without religion (as under- 
stood by them), but bearing her misfortunes with as much resolution 
as any of the party.” She iz therefore called a “figure originale.” 
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She seams, however, to have possessed more common sense than most 
of her family, and had saved enough of her property to enable her 
to live comfortably, while she must have had a large heart to 
receive and provide for all the relations who required her help. 

Madame de Montagu’s delight at seeing her sister was almost painful 
in its excess ; indeed, the execution and sufferings of so many of her 
nearest and dearest friends appear to have preyed upon her mind in her 
safe retreat far more than if she had been in danger herself. Madame 
de Lafayette could not, however, be persuaded to remain amongst her 
friends. She set forth once more with her little girls to Vienna, to ask 
leave to shut herself up with her husband in the fortress of Olmutz, 
where she discovered him to be. His health had suffered severely 
by three years of rigorous captivity, and he was allowed neither books 
nor writing materials. Madame de Lafayette had been imprisoned 
as the “wife of an abominable retrogradist;” the marquis was 
punished first by Prussia, and then by Austria, as “an abominable 
revolutionist;” “he was the man,” they said, “who desired universal 
liberty, and his existence was incompatible with the security of the 
Governments of Europe.” Both extremes seemed resolved to show- 
themselyes in the worst colours. She obtained an andience of the 
emperor, who with some difficulty granted the gracious permission 
which she asked, upon condition, however, that she should share all 
Lafayette’s privations. The account of the manner in which these 
high-born women, worn out by the sufferings they had undergone, 
were treated by the chivalrous Francis, always declaiming against’ 
the sins of the Revolution, is almost incredible. Lafayette’s crime con- 
sisted in having sought to reform the political and social abuses exist- 
ing in France. The ladics were innocent even of this, but they were 
allowed neither decencies nor comforts; they were even deprived of 
knives and forks, and forced to tear their food with their fingers; and 
Madame de Lafayette describes the distress of her little girls when they 
were first introduced to these miseries of prison life, while their 
futher tried to comfort them by telling them how he used to see it 
done by the Iroquois Indians. 

They were subjected to more cruel privations; the marquise was 
suffering from very painful abscesses in the side and legs, brought 
on by the rigour of her confinement in the Republican prisons, 
but she never was allowed an arm-chair to sit in; no servant, not 
even a woman to assist in cleaning the room, was permitted to them. 
The doctor could speak no French, she could only consult him in 
Latin, and always in the presence of an officer. When at length, 
after about a year, she applied for permiasion to go to Vienna for 
further advice, the emperor replied that she might leave Olmutz if 
she pleased, but that she must not return there. 
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Her dignified answer is given: she says that 

“I owed it to my family to ask for the assistance which was necessary 
to my health, but the price which is put upon it cannot be accepted by me. 
I cannot forget that when we were apparently at the poini of death, I by the 
tyranny of Robespierre, M. de Lafayette by the sufferings, both moral and 
physical, of his captivity’ (the antithesis was sufficiently bitter), ‘it was 
not permitted to us to obtain any information concerning him, nor to inform 
him that we, his children and I, still existed. I will not expose myself again 
to the horror of another separation. Whatever, therefore, may be the 
state of my health, and the objections to such a residence for my daughters, 
we shal all three,’* &o. 

Her state became very critical. Her sufferings were great, but not 
the smallest alleviation was granted her during the following eleven 
months, which elapsed before they were set free. Still her patience 
and cheerfulness continued unabated. It considerably diminishes 
our sorrow for the present distress of Austria to remember how she 
behaved in the days of her power. At length, upon the joint 
remonstrances of America, Germany, and England* (where Fox 
took up their cause very zealously), Lafayette was set at liberty in 

- 1797, after five years’ imprisonment. His family had been with him 
about two years. 

Their passage through Germany was a continual triumph. The 
prisoners, who at first could hardly bear the open air, gradually 
recovered their strength, all but the poor mother, who could scarcely 
live through the fatigue of the journey. At length they reached 
the little colony at Witmold, near Altona, where the meeting . 
with her family was almost beyond her strength. They all con- 
tinued together under Madame de Teesé’s wing for four or five years 
longer, till the return of order in France; and. their cheerfulness, in 
spite of constant distress and anxiety, their enjoyment-of whatever 
small pleasures their life afforded, is very remarkable. The tedium of 
their long suspense was relieved by the return of the young Lafayette 
from America, now grown to be a man, and by the marriage of his 
eldest sister to the brother of one of the marquis’s companions in 
captivity ; also by the conversion of some German Stolbergs from “ la 
bigoterie Protestante,” which took place under the joint labours 
of the two sisters, and of which the memoirs are very proud. Both 
Adrienne and Pauline were ardent Oatholics, and were always 
assaulting “the errora of Oalvin and of heresy’ wherever they. went. 

Madame de Montagu, saddened by the agonies of anxiety which 
she had endured during the previous years, seems never to have 
regained her spirits; her time was chiefly occupied with the “ Œuvre 
des Emigrés,” as she called it, the support, namely, of about 40,000 


> In the second memoir the crodit of the release, curiously enough, is given an- 
tirely to Bonaparte. 
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French exiles, chiefly of the higher class, almost penniless, who 
were scattered all over Europe, and for whom she worked night 
and day. Although nearly destitute herself, she contrived by 
her wonderful exertions to secure employment for some, pensions for 
others, subscriptions and the sale of their little valuables for those 
whom she could not otherwise assist; and the amount of good which 
she accomplished is said to have been extraordinary. 

In 1801 Madame de Lafayette went back to France to obtain, if 
possible, permission for the return of her husband. It was refused, 
but by his wife’s advice he took advantage of the breaking out of 
the fresh Revolution of the 18th Brumaire, and arrived suddenly in 
Paris with a passport, which she had obtained for him under another 
name. The First Consul was extremely indignant, and threatened 
to send him back immediately to Holland. Madame de Lafayette, 
however, obtained an interview with the great man, and spoke in 
her husband’s favour with such succeas that at last Bonaparte 
observed, “ Madame, I am charmed to have made your acquaintance. 
You are very clever, but you do not understand affairs.” The 
marquis, however, was allowed to remain at his wife’s house of 
Lagrange till the legal end of his proscription. 

Meantime, Monsieur and Madame de Montagu had been trying to 
obtain possession of their ancient domains ; and it is curious to enter 
into the feelings of these unfortunate people, who had fled from 
France after losing half their relations on the scaffold, and returned 
to find everything belonging to them sold and destroyed, and con- 
trast them with the state of mind of the peasants who had acquired 
the lands often in perfect good faith, as they had been sold by the 
Government of their country, the account of which is given so 
vividly in the “Consorit ” and its sister volumes. 

It is evident, however, that the feeling towards the old nobles 
waa often of a very affectionate kind. Monsieur and Madame de 
Montagu were received in Auvergne with open arms, the people 
pressing round them and kissing the hem of Pauline’s gown; while 
an old doctor, bent on restoring the family, went from house to 
_ house collecting the property which had been carried off, or bought ' 
in for next to nothing, and supplying the money to get it back from 
his own savings and the price of a vineyard belonging to his wife. 
On another estate the movables had been concealed and saved by 
the concierge and his family, and were restored on the arrival of the 
master. This, be it remembered, was not after the Restoration, but 
during the time of Napoleon, when nothing but obloquy was to be 
got by such demonstrations in favour of ci-devants. 

The Montagu family after this period lived chiefly at Fontenay, a 
magnificent old fortress which came to them through the Duchesse 
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d’Ayen from the Duc d’Epernon, in the principal tower of, which 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew was said to have been 

The Lafayettes inhabited Lagrange, a fine old castle surrounded 
by a moat, dating from the time of the Orusades, which in the 
division of her mother’s property had fallen to Adrienne’s share. 
Her health had been entirely broken by the privations which she 
had undergone, from which she never recovered, though she lived 
on for eight years,—a pericd to her of true and almost unbroken 
happiness, devoted as she was to her husband and children, and 
desiring nothing but to live for them. The “ardente Adrienne,” as 
her friends called her, was indeed a noble, tender, admirable 
woman, more liberal-minded than her sister Pauline, and: far 
superior to the husband whom she worshipped so fondly. Although 
she was sometimes pained by his lack of Catholicism, “she was 
a Fayettiste beyond all things,” and her aunt De Teæsé used 
to laugh at “her faith, which was,” she said, “a mixture of the 
catechism and the Declaration of Rights.” In the delirium of her 
last illness she “uttered many things which had been always too 
.sacted for her to speak of,” expressing that deep love of her husband 
which had been the passion of her life, and when almost in the act . 
of dying, she turned to him and said, “Je suis tout à vous, je vous 
aime Ohrétiennement, mondainement, passionnément.” 

A very pathetio letter written by her husband after her death, in 
1808, describes how, ‘during the thirty-four years of a union where 
her goodness, her tenderness, her high-minded delicacy and generosity 
of feeling charmed, brightened, and honoured my life, she was so 

‘ one with me that I could not distinguish my own separate existence, 
She was only fourteen and I sixteen when she became wrapped up 
with all my interests. I thought I loved her dearly, and knew how 
much she was to me; but it is only in losing her that I-find out how 
little there is left of me.” 

Madame de Montagu lived for above twenty years after her sister, 
but she retired almost entirely from the world and devoted herself to 
good works ; “ the sorrows and sufferings of her early years had made 

‘her feel for others,” and her piety, her faith, her virtues, fill the 
last chapters of her memoir; while her “ knowledge of the Bible, 
which was as familiar to her as to a Lutheran minister” (no great 
compliment to the priests), is curiously commended.' She died in 
1838, and in the account of her last yeara the Restoration, the 
return from Elba, the Second Restoration, the Revolution of 1830, 
pass before us like shadows. 

The days of the Revolution seem to us so far removed that it is 
sometimes difficult to remember how many of the men and women 
belonging to that old world lived on and worked in our own time. 
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The Marquis de Lafayette, among the foremost in 1780, was, as is 
well known, again brought forward in the Revolution of 1830, when 
he was one of the principal agents in placing Louis Philippe on the 
throne; while the Marquis de Grammont, whom we find defending 
poor Louis XVI. at the peril of his life during the massacre of 
the Swiss Guards in 92, appears as a Député of the Saône as late 
as 1841, under the parliamentary régime. His property m Franche 
‘Comté was never confiscated, and he and his wife, the youngest 
of the sisters, had contrived to live there undisturbed all through 
the different stages of the Revolution. “ Villarsekel,” as Madame 
-de Montagu describes it, somewhat in the’ Rambouillet style, was 
“the Kingdom of Virtue and Capital of Peace, where reign com- 
fort, simplicity, harmony, love of duty, and the desire of right.” 
Here the “Sainte Rosalie,” last of the family, died, aged eighty- 
five, in 1853, having lived in the same chAteau for sixty-seven years, 
“loved by every one—the poor belonged all to her family.” 

The constant und tender friendship which continued unbroken 
in the family and its connections, in spite of the extreme diversity 
of their political opinions, is very touching. The Duc d’Ayen 
(Noailles) was strongly Royalist; one son-in-law, the Vicomte de 
Noailles, was as ultra Republican; after serving in America under 
Washington, he was killed in a successful attempt to take a sloop 
from the English by a rather ignoble stratagem, while the glee with 
which this is related sounds strange, when one remembers the blood 
and treasure poured forth by England in the Bourbon cause, which the 
memoir is intended to advocate. The Marquis de Montagu and his 
father were fighting on the same side as the English, against their 
own country ; the young Alexis de Noailles, one of the three children 
whom their mother had gazed at so fondly from the windows of her 
prison, was killed fighting gallantly at the head of his troop of horse 
ander Napoleon, at the battle of Beresina; the Lafayettes belonged 
to what may be called the Constitutional party ; the De Grammonts 
were moderate Royalists, while the Vicomte de Beaune was a fierce 
old aristocrat of the ancten régime; but in spite of this variety 
they preserved their affection for each other throughout. 

It speaks well for a class when so great a number of men and 
women, connected with one family, show such an amount of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to what each considered (though from very 
opposite points of view) the service of God and man. 

That among the French noblesse of that period there was much 
selfishness, frivolity, and tyranny, there can be no doubt; but there 
was to be found amongst them a very large minority of high- 
minded, noble, and generous men, “who had a perfect passion of 
self-sacrifice,” says De Lavergne. “The reforming party might, 
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indeed, be fewest in number, but the most considerable men by birth 
belonged to it, and the majority of the clergy, including the more 
important of the bishops, went with the Tiers Etat. This radical 
. Tevolution was headed by two nobles, Mirabeau and La Fayette, 
and two priesta, Siéyes and Talleyrand.” 

‘In those days,” ag some one has said elsewhere, “ men lived for an 
opinion, quarrelled, fought, sold their life’s blood, the best treasures 
of their intellect, the best years of their life for it.” It was no 
languid assent to the truth of an idea appreciated by the intellect 
which they gave, but an ardent passion which they thought worth 
living and dying for. 

It may be doubted whether France has gained much by putting 
her destiny into the hands of clever adventurers, jobbers in the 
funds, generals without occupation, and ministers without cha- 
racters to lose; men in haste to get rich, and, knowing that their 
term of power is short, utterly unscrupulous -as to the means—the 
` De Mornys, Pélissiers, and the like. There are at least some kinds 

of crime from which a certain stake of position and class opinion 
~ may be said to withhold evan unscrupuloys men. Moreover, 
De Tocqueville has declared in a most striking passage that societies 
in which the aristocracy have been destroyed are precisely those 

which seem to haye the greatest difficulty in escaping absolute - 
government. ‘ Men,” he saya, “ being no longer bound together by 
any tie of caste, class, corporation, or family, are only too much inclined 
to oare only for themselves and their own interesta, and to retire into 
a narrow individualism where all public virtue is stifled. The desire 
to grow rich at whatever price, the love of gain and of material 
enjoyments, become the common passion.” He complains that “the 
great virtues which I so often find among our fathers, and which are 
the most necessary for us—a true spirit of independence, a love of 
great objects, the faith in ourselves and in a cause—we can hardly 
“now be gaid to possess.” “I am accused,” he ends, “of a very 
untimely taste for liberty, which I am assured that no one cares for 
any longer in France.” 

It is far too sweeping a condemnation to say, with De Lavergne, 
that “no one has gained by the Revolution—every one has lost by 
it;” but even an advanced Liberal may be tempted to feel that a 
convulsion which shook every institution, social and political, in 
France: to its centre, has perhaps produced the smallest amount pos- 
siblé of good compared with the sufferings which it entailed upon all: 
classes for so many years. The frightful abuses of the ansien réyime 
have, indeed, been swept away, but so much that is valuable has been 
lost in the process, that the nation may be said to have paid very 
dearly for their destruction. v. 














THE EARLY CHRISTIAN AGH, 


IN ITS LITERARY ACTIVITY, HISTORICAL CONSOCLOUSNES8, AND CRITICAL 
SPIRIT. 


1> a previous article on the subject above mentioned * we called 
attention to some of the characteristics of the Early Ohristian 
Age, with the view of endeavouring to meet the charge, so often and 
persistently brought against it, that it was guided in the reception of 
its authoritative and canonical books, not by historical evidence, but 
by subjective and dogmatic feeling. It is not enough, however, to 
dwell merely upon these general characteristics, or upon the legiti- 
mateness of the inference to which they lead. We must look a little 
more closely into the matter; and, in doing so, two points especially 
demand consideration. First, we have to ask how far the principles 
upon which books were actually received by the Fathers of the second 
century have a right to be regarded as historical. Secondly, we have 
to test the value, ia relation to our present subject, of the special 
objections made to the manner in which our canonical books are 
referred to by them. 
L 

It is unnecæsary to occupy time with the inquiry what the 

principles above spoken of were. It will hardly be disputed that they 
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were Historical Tradition as an outward, Dogmatio Tradition as an 

inward, test of works making a claim upon the Ohurch’s faith. “But 
. though,” says Mr. Westcott, “external evidence is the proper proof 

both of the authenticity and authority of the New Testament, it is 
` supported by powerful internal testimony drawn from the relations 
of the books to one another, and to the early developments of Christian 
doctrine.”* In other words, external and internal evidence are the 
two principles with which we have to deal. Let us look at them for 
a little. 

The first of them is essentially historical. It is a mistake to 
imagine that by “ tradition,” as spoken of by the Fathers, was meant 
only vague and loose report. It was rather the handing down of a 
positive belief from one generation to another, from father to son, 
from teacher to pupil; and that, too, at a time when the man of the 
younger generation, the son, the pupil, knew well that the evidence 
upon which the belief rested was within his power; that the man of 
the older generation, the father, the teacher, was speaking only what he 
knew and testifying, only to what he had seen. Nay, it was even 
more than thia. When we speak of testimony thus conveyed we are . 
apt to think of it as taken up by the younger only when the older ' 
has passed away. So long as it is given it seems to us the testimony 
merely of one person, or stratum of persons, separated from those 
going before or coming after, like the strata of a geological formation. 
It seams, therefore, however correctly handed down for a time, to be 
liable at the instant of transmission to changes—innocent and ‘un- 
` intentional it may be, yet still changes—which could no longer be 
corrected by the original authority. But such is not the nature of 
the tradition with which we have to deal’ It was the tradition 
of congregations, of local and even wide-spread churches, the places of 
whose departing members became only gradually vacant,‘and were 
only gradually supplied, the community all the while retaining its 
one organic life. The original anthorities lived long beside those:to 
whom they had communicated their belief, heard their views, joined 
in their confessions, ahared their worship, listened to the manner ip 
which they, in their turn, began to instruct their children, their 
catechumens, or their converts, and must have marked the first 
departure from statements of fact communicated by themselves. It 
is no doubt a characteristic of tradition that, notwithstanding this, it 
ceases, when it comes down from a remote point, to be worthy of 
implicit reliance. Like the generations through which it lives, it 
changes, and the generations themselves are often unconscious of the 
change. They think that they are the firm maintainers of the old 
beliefs, when, in reality, they have widely departed from them. Nor 
can we, in looking back upon the course that has been run, fix upon 

* On the Canon, p. 539. 
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the moment when the change occurred. We can only say, after a 
long series of years, the beliefs are not what they once were. But 
the series of years must be long. A single generation does not give 
the remoteness necessary to weaken our faith in it regarding anything 
held to be of great moment. Two generations do not do so; and it 
ought ever to be borne in mind that we need no more than two in the 
case of nearly all the most important books of the New Testament. 
By a.p. 160 these books, though the number was not complete, 
though it may be doubted if even the idea of a New Testament 
Oanon had clear and full possession of the mind of*the Church, were 
recognised almost as they are now. From that point, then, two 
generations backward bring us to the apostolic age. We have not to 
deal with tradition in the wide vague sense of magnitude generally 
suggested by the word; we have to deal with the tradition of some 
sixty years. At the end of that period many lines must have existed 
like that which, beginning with the Apostle John, brings us, after 
only one intermediate step, to Irenmus. Polycarp had been the 
disciple of St. John; Irenæus was the pupil of Polycarp; and, if the 
idea be correct that Irenwus accompanied Polycarp to Rome when 
he went to visit Anicetus about the year 160, and that he proceeded 
thence to discharge the duties of a presbyter at Lyons,* the pupil 
must have been already in ripe manhood before the master died. 
We may be sure that this was not a solitary instance of the kind. 
Scattered thronghout the Ohurch, and testifying to her convictions, 
there must have been many such. How then can a tradition, coming 
down from St. John to Irenseus, be spoken of as vague and unhistorical P 
What right have we to suppose that the Fathers held little positive 
intercourse upon points whose importance we know they felt, because 
little of that intercourse has’ been preserved; that few conversations 
were held because almost none have been recorded? Surely we are not 
warranted to conclude that, because we have but rare opportunities of 
seeing the working of their minds on one another, mind did not then 
work on mind as it doea now; that, because we seldom hear them 
speak, they did not actually speak on points which the whole character 
of the age, the positions they had to maintain, the controversies they 
had to settle, made it of consequence to determine with the utmost 
possible certainty. The beautifal letter of Irenæus to Florinus is 
itself a testimony to the contrary. It is too well known to make it 
necessary to quote it. Enough that there hardly exists any document 
of any age bearing more decided witness to the manner in which old 
persons love to dwell upon the memories of youth, and to keep nota 
fanciful, but an actual, past before them in all the vividness of historio 
reality. Apart, therefore, from every other consideration, we are 
entitled to infer that the men of the earlier part of the second half of 
* Cave, Hist. Lit, p. 39. 
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the second century, in depending upon the tradition of the first 
generation of that century, really depended upon history. Only a 
single generation intervened ; and by its length—-let us rather say its 
shortness——must we measure the shortness of the tradition by which 
the authenticity of nearly all the books of the New Testament is 
established. 

Other considerations, however, ought to be taken into account. 
For, in the first place, it was not a matter of indifference to the early 
Fathers whether or not they could establish a connection between 
the writings quoted by them as authoritative and Apostles or apos- 
tolio persons by whom they believed them to have been composed. 
Our opponents themselves allow this, although they use the fact as 
explaining the alleged multiplication by the Ohurch of writings to 
which apostolic names were faleely attached. We have already seen 
in our first peper that this charge against the Ohurch is altogether 
groundless. It was heretics who forged, and who used the sacred 
names of Apostles to give currency to their own wild lucubrations. 
But their very doing so is a striking homage to the existence of the 
feeling whose existence we contend for, that it was on all sides allowed 
to be important to be able to connect any venerated writing with a 
venerated.name. Instances of this abound. Thus it is that Justin . 
Martyr not only asserts that the “Memoirs” he so frequently refers 
to were written by Apostles and companions of Apostles, but does it 
with the emphatic word pnuí—er yàp rois droprnpovedpact å drys ted 
ray éxooréker abrod .. . owrerdyGa*—clearly showing both that he had 
grounds satisfactory to himself for what he said, and that he attached 
great value to the authorship in question. Thus it is that [renwus 
prefaces his account of the circumstances under which the Gospels 
were composed with language which proves that he has not the 
slightest idea of resting his sense of their value only on the state- 
ments contained in them, but that he depends on the fact that they 
were written by persons who could speak with authority: “ We havo 
learned from none others the plan of our salvation than from thoso 
through whom the Gospel has come down to us, which they at one 
time proclaimed in public, and at a later period, by the will of God, 
handed down. to us in the Scriptures, to be the ground and pillar of 
our faith.” t And thus it is that Tertullian, when arguing against 
Marcion, maintains first of all that that collection of the Gospels 
which he designates the esangekoum instrumentum has for ita authors 
Apostles and apostolic man to whom the function of writing them. 
had been intrusted by the Lord ; and then proceeds in a way which 
demonstrates that his statement was founded not upon internal, but 
upon: external and historical, grounds.t For, had it not been s0, 

* Dial. o. 103. + Contr. Hor. Hii. 1, 1. 4 Ady. Mare. iv 2. 
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how could he have held that even a Gospel written by a disciple of 
Apostles would not have been authoritative unless stamped by apos- 
tolio sanction? Or how could he have found an argument against 
Marcion in the fact that that heretio’s Gospel wanted the plenitudo 
tituli and the professio debita auctoris? To maintain that a man like 
Tertullian might have thought these requirements satisfied by a 
vague report as to the apostolic origin of a book, and without his 
having satisfactory evidence of such origin, is to attribute to him a 
childish credulity at variance with his whole character; and to sup- 
pose that a heretic like Marcion would have hesitated to prefix an 
Apostle’s name to his mutilated Gospel if he had believed that tho 
mere presence of the name would be enough, and that no proof would 
be demanded of him that the book was correctly claimed for its 
professed author, is to ascribe to him a measure of timorousness or 
conscientiousness with which his unscrupulous conduct in other 
respecta is completely at variance. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples. Those given are enough 
to show that importance was attached to apostolic authorship; and 
that, this being ao, it is at least highly improbable that such author- 
ship would be regarded as established by vague traditions embodying 
neither the processes nor results of historical investigation. 

A second consideration bearing upon this point is to be found in 
the fact that the tradition establishing the authenticity of particular 
books was especially sought for in the Ohurches to which these books 
had been first addressed. It is thus that Tertullian, arguing againat 
Marcion,* contends id esse ab Apostolis traditum quod apud ecclesias 
Apostolorum fuerit sacrosanctum, and then appeals to the Corinthians, 
Galatians, Philippians, Thessalonians, Ephesians, as the proper 
vouchers for the Epistles written to them, thus showing that the 
tradition upon which he depended was one that had formed itself in 
circumstances least liable to suspicion, and lending to it as far as 
possible the character of history. His appeal was to no loose general 
impreasion, but to the convictions of those who were best able to 
speak with authority as to documents sent specially to themselves, 
and in which, therefore, they could not but take a greater than 
ordinary interest. 

A third and last consideration in connection with the point iiss 
us may be noted. It is suggested by the use which we find Clement 
of Alexandria on one occasion making of the verb wapa8@uyi. This 
verb is used by Clement nót in the simple sense of “ to hand down,” 
but in the deeper sense of “ to hand down as true and authentic ;” for, 
quoting a sentence said to have been uttered by our Lord in answer 
to a question of Salome, he says—“ First, then, it is to be observed 


® iv. 6. 
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‘thet we have not this saying in the four Gospels that have been 
handed down to us, ‘ey roîs rapaddopdrors hpi rérapow ebayyeAlos, but in 
that according to the Egyptians.”* The Gospel according to the 
Egyptians had also in one sense been “handed down,” but in Olement’s 
eyes it was not a rapadedoudrvor; it wanted the marks belonging to that 
class of writings; it was not historically authenticated by the testi- 
-mony of the successive generations of the Church to his day. 

The tradition, then, upon which the early Ohristian Ohurch 
‘depended as an outward testimony to her sacred books, was a 
historical principle. It was not loose statement or vague impression. 
It was a distinct acknowledgment given to the authenticity of her 
books by those whe were best able, and who, considering the short- 
nees of the time over which it was needful that their testimony 
‘ . should extend, were easily able to speak with authority on the point. 

But, it may be asked, were the Fathers not incapable of forming 
-an accurate judgment in matters of the kind; and, in the case of 

Trensous at least, who must be understood to speak the sentimenta 
of his time, is there not clear evidence that they were so? Does 
not the reasoning of this Father with regard to the four Gospels 
show that historical considerations had nothing to do with the 
grounds of his belief that there were only fourP We have already 
quoted Baur’s contemptuous language as to the reasoning in ques- 
tion.t Is such language just, or is the inference, however plausible 
-at first sight, well founded? The passage is the well-known one in 

‘the work of Irenpus against Heresies, iii. 11, 8, where he begins 
with the words, “The Gospels may neither be more nor fewer in 
number than those of which we have spoken ;” and then, apparently 
giving reasons for this statement, goes on to say,:— 

“ For, sinoe there are four zones of the world in which we. live, and four 
principal winds, while the Church is scattered throughout all the world, 
and the pillar and ground of the Church is the Gospel and the Spirit of 
life, it is fitting that she should have four pillars, breathing out immortality 

~on every side, and vivifying men afresh.” 
Further on in the same passage he compares the four Gospels to the 
-four-faced. cherubim, and the four principal covenants that had been 
given to the human race. Now, nothing can well be clearer than 
“that Irenæus did not adduce these considerations as the grounds of 
his conviction that there were neither more nor fewer than four 
Gospels. He had already, in the previous part of his book, spoken 
of four as received by the Ohurch, as acknowledged each of them by 
some one section of heretics themselves. His complaint had been 
that the different classes of heretics mentioned by him had arbitrarily 
* Strom. iif. 18. 
t Osntenporary Review, April, 1869, p. 591. 
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selected only one Gospel, and set aside the other three. His present 
purpose, therefore, is to urge that not one only, but all the four, 
ought to be depended on; and he procseds to do so by referring, after 
the manner of his time, to various analogies, which showed that, in 
giving that number, the Almighty had acted in harmony with all 
his other dealings, whether in providence or grace. The idea of the 
four however, ıt will be observed,’is already in his mind. He has 
derived it from the testimony both of the Ohurch and of those heretics 
who, in four several divisions, bore witneas each to one, and whose 
witness thus given he holds himself entitled to combine. He doea 
not reach the number for which he argues by starting from his 
analogies. He reaches his analogies by starting from it. It is 
impossible to imagine that he should have grouped together things 
having so little relation to one another as the four quarters of the 
globe, the four-faced cherubim, and the four dispensations of God 
with man, had not the thought of four suggested any illustration in 
which that ‘number was to be found. His very resorting, therefore, 
to so many and such diverse illustrations of his position that there 
must be four Gospels, and that there can be only four, is what most 
of all demonstrates that he had reached the idea of four by some 
other road, and what that road was no reader of his works oan for 
a moment doubt. That we are correct in this interpretation of the 
words of Irenæus may be confirmed by the case of Jerome. No one 
would hesitate to acknowledge the historical consciousness and thé 
critical powers of that great Father. No one would imagine for an 
instant that he would receive four Gospels rather than more simply 
upon the ground of such analogies as are used by Irenwus. Yet 
Jerome, when showing that there were only four Gospels, and that 
all others should be rejected, refers to the cherubim of Esekiel and 
the Apocalypse, and concludes his argument with the words, quibus 
cunctis perspicue ostenditur quatuor tantum debere evangelia susoipi.* 
In a previous part of the same preface Jerome had compared the 
four Gospels to the four rivers of Paradise and the four rings into 
which the staves for carrying the ark were inserted} and similar 
comparisons had been used by him at other times, such as the quadriga 
Domini.t Will any one maintain that the figure of the guadriga led 
to the idea of the four; or that, if not four, but two had been selected 
by the Church, Jerome would not have found the figure of a biga 
equally ready to his hand? It was the same with Irenæus. Had 
there been only two Gospels received by the Ohurch, that Father 
would have pled that there could be only two; had there been only 
three, that there could be only three; and in neither caso would he 
have had any difficulty in finding analogies on which to rest his 
* Com. in Matt. Proœm. + Ep. il. ad Paulinum. 
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argument. In the one he might have pled that God had created 
man male and female, or he might have referred to the two pillars 
of the temple, Jachin and Boaz; in the other the’analogy of the 
three Persons of the Godhead would have at once suggested itself. 
But can any one suppose that these would have been arguments by 
which Irenæus would have canvinced himself, or have hoped to 
convince others, that there were only two, or only three Gospels? 
They would have been simply arguments such as he actually employs 
-—arguments in the spirit of the age by which he confirmed in 
himself a belief dlready formed, and formed upon entirely different 
grounds.* 

It seams to us that similar remarks may in all fairness be applied 
to any reasoning of a similar character, if there be any, that may be 
produced from the writers of the second century. We must not 
judge these writers wholly by the standard of our own. time. Their 
works themselves forbid it. One who should now argue as : 
did would have no small risk of being set down as incapable of- 
reasoning justly upon any point; but to say this of Ireneus would be 
to contradict the impression which his valuable work against Heresies 
must make upon every impartial mind. Irenæus could resson, nà 
reason well; there is ample evidence that he could; and #hén we 
find him therefore on one occasion making use of a atyle_of argu- 


ment to our minds not wholly consistent with sound reasondig, it ig “h 


only fair to remember the other proofs to be set against that of his 
general ability and correctness of thought. The task of striking the 
balance is, of course, a delicate one. It is as easy to strike it too 
much on the favourable as on the unfavourable side. But it is surely 
a question of balance, and not one where & single aberration in 
argument, or rather in illustration, from the path which we would 
follow, is to be fatal to the whole man. Nothing, perhaps, more than 
the history of the Ohristian Ohurch shows us how much foolish 
illustration, how much unsound reasoning, may be exhibited in con- 
nection with a perfect ability to observe facta and to judge correctly 
of evidence; and nowhere is it aften more important to distinguish 
between a man’s conclusion and the grounds he himself gives for it. 
He may utterly misepprehand himself, and think that he is resting ” 
on certain grounds specified by him when he is really resting on 
totally different ones. We see this every day in the manner in which 
men abandon portions of old tenets which they once declared to be 
essential to their faith, and yet their faith remains unshaken. At all 
events, we are entitled to say of Irenseus, whose language is that 
chiefly urged to prove the folly of the mode of reasoning of tho second 
* Itmay be noticed, in passing, that Strauss, în his last edition of the “ Life of Joms,” 
is compelled to admit this, p. 48. 
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century, that it militates in no degree against the conclusion to which 
the other facts that have been dwelt on lead us—that the early 
Christian Fathers, in resting their reception of the books of Scripturo 
on tradition, understood by this historical testimony, and exhibited 
what we are entitled to call a historical consciousness. 

It is said, however, that the Church appealed not merely to histo- 
rical but to dogmatic tradition as a test of authoritative authorship. 
We at once allow that she did so, and that we have in this the second 
principle by which she separated uncanonical from canonical books. 
In the passage above quoted from Tertullian against Marcion this 
argument is appealed to; for that Father, after adducing the con- 
siderations already mentioned in connection with historical evidence, 
goes on to say that, even although Marcion had issued his Gospel 
under the name of Paul himself, it would still have bean necessary 
to show. that that Gospel agreed with its predecessors—“ non sufficiret 
ad fidem singularitas instrumenti destituta patrocinio antecessorum.” 
Paul had found it necessary to go up to Jerusalem to consult with 
the other Apostles regarding his Gospel, “læt by any means he had 
run, or should run, in vain;” and it was only when he had ascer- 
tained that he was at one with them de regula fidei that he and they 
joined hands, and agreed that they should go, he to the uncircamci- 
sion, they to the circumcision. If, therefore, the illuminator of Luke 
himself desired the authority of those who were before him for his 
own faith and preaching, how much more are we entitled to demand 
for the disciple what was needed for the master! Many other pas- 
sages of a similar kind might be referred to. 

But, we are entitled to ask, was there anything unhistorical in 
this? Could it possibly have been otherwise? The Church was still 
conscious that she possessed, by means partly of an oral tradition of 
doctrine as yet unadulterated, partly by means of books unquestioned, 
and in harmony with that tradition—quid legant Philippenses, &c.* 
—a clear knowledge of the facta and doctrines of her faith. She 
was therefore entitled to appeal to this as a test of the authority of 
any writing which claimed to be received by her. She could not 
receive it if it was not in harmony with her convictions. It could 
not be historical in its claims if it was not so. Her convictions were 
themselves historical. They had come down from the Lord and his 
Apostles through a regular succession of bishops and the careful 
guardianship of the Church. She could not doubt that they were a 
correct expression of the mind of her Redeemer, and whatever, in 
consequence, did not harmonize with them, was by that very fact 
proved to be false. Surely it does not become disciples of the sgo- 
called “higher criticism” to complain of such a method of proceeding. 

` - Tertallian adv. Mare. iv. 5. 
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What are the grounds upon which they reject so many books of the 
New Testament? Are they not mainly that the contenta of those 
books do not correspond with the particular views they have formed 
of the age to which it is said that the books belong? Had not the 
Church of the second century a right to have her views of that age 
too? Or, if it be replied that the views we suppose her to have 
possessed were wrong, the whole ground of the controversy is shifted, 
and we are again thrown back upon historical considerations to 
determine whether the Regula Fidei formed by Irenæus and his 
successors, or that formed by the Tubingen school, as the expres- 
sion of the convictions of the first century, is most consonant with 
faot. 

Oould it, indeed, be proved that the Ohurch of the second century 
recewed books simply because their contents corresponded with her 
convictions, and, without inquiring whether any historical evidence 
could be brought forward on their behalf, we should find ourselves 
placed, in reference to this matter, in an altogether different position 
from that which it seems to us we are fairly entitled to occupy. But 
we are not aware that a single instance of this has been incontro- 
vertibly established. The Gospel of St. John would probably be 
urged as the first and most notable example of it; and, indeéd, it is 
difficult to resist the impression that it is mainly with the view of 
-discrediting that Gospel that so much pains are taken to make us 
believe that dogmatic predilection was' the great determining cause 
of the reception of books at the time of which we speak. It is 
obvious, however, to reply that we cannot argue from the false recep- 
tion of St. John’s Gospel to the character of the age, and then 
endeavour to prove from the character of the age that that Gospel 
was falsely received. Some other illustrations must be given of books 
received simply on dogmatic grounds before we can be asked to 
abandon the position that, although they were rejected on such 
grounds, they were not received on them alone, and that the rejecting 
might often be a thoroughly logical and historical procedure, while 
` the receiving would not have been so. In the abkence of such 
illustrations we are entitled to maintain that no book was taken into 
the Oanon simply because it suited the Church’s taste. Various 
books, indeed, afterwards taken into it, were doubted at the very 
time when taste is said to have been the leading rule of choice. This 
would not have happened had taste really been so. - No doubts would 
have been entertained had mere agreement with the contents of these 
books been enough to vindicate their claims to canonicity, for that 
they are in agreement with the other Scriptures is shown by the fact 
that, for fifteen centuries at least of the Ohurch’s history, her membera 
have felt them to be so; and that, not because they first formed their 
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faith from them, and then said they agree with our faith, but in 
clear view of the doubts once entertained, and bringing them to the 
touchstone of what was universally acknowledged. The doubts 
existed because, notwithstanding this agreement, something was 
awanting to make out that they were genuine and authentic. 

Had mere taste and approbation of the contents of works been 
then enough to determine their reception, it is no rash assertion to 
maintain that many more would have been received than actually 
were. The second century teemed with works of every kind, 
gospels, epistles, treatises, all professing to set forth either the facta 
of Christ’s life, or truths for the guidance of the Ohristian community. 
How did it happen that the great multitude of these were set aside 
as unauthoritative, and that the Ohurch in every quarter of the earth 
agreed that they should be so? Could it be mere dogmatic prepos- 
seasions that determined this in Syria, Egypt, North Africa, Asia 
Minor, Italy, and GaulP The taste of these different regions of the 
world was not the same. Their dogmatic prepossessions were not in 
all respects the same. How came they, then, to agree with regard 
to all the most important books of tho New Testament, to accept 
only the same claimants, to reject the same aspirants to authority P 
The contents of the rejected books could not be always distasteful, 
probably were not always false. Tradition was still a living power. 
Many stories with regard to the Saviour and his’ Apostles, many 
sayings reported to have been uttered by them, were in circulation, 

, and may probably have been true.: It was at least possible to do 
then what would now be impossible—to write a history of Jesus that 
should not only possess verisimilitude, but should embody some of 
those unwritten things to which St. John refers, “the which, if they 
were written, the world itself would not be able to contain the books 
that should be written.” Then there was the great craving for all 
information that could be given on such points—a craving to whose 
existence ample witness is borne by the multitude of attempts made 
to supply it. Further, too, it is not to be forgotten that, whatever 
historical consciousness the age possessed, it was yet marked by a 
large amount of credulity and superstition, so that the stories of such 
writings as the Apocryphal Gospels would not strike it as they strike 
us. And yet, in the midst of all this, it is utterly undeniable that, 
before the middle of the second century was well past, the Church 
had set her seal only upon an infinitesimal portion of the existing 
literature, and said, “ These are our sacred books.” Nor had she 
only done this. She had done it in such a way that her verdict, of 
exclusion at least, is that of every scholar at the present hour. Let 
it be allowed for a moment—though we do not allow it—that she 
admitted into the Canon one or more unauthenticated books, a not 
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lees important question is, Did she reject any that she ought to have 
admitted P—ought we now to have in the Canon any Gospel or 
Epistle that we have not? No one has ventured to answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, and it is very wonderful that it should be so. 
‘We confess for ourselves that, looking beck at the second centary 
when the Canon was in process‘of formation; remembering the inti- 
mate relations which were believed at least to have existed. between 
the Apostles on the one hand, and Clement, Barnabas, and Hermas on 
the other; noticing the high esteem in which the writings of these 
Fathers were held ; seeing them even read in the public assemblies of 
the Ohurch ; and hearing them not unfrequently spoken of as in- 
spired, it often seems to us almost inexplicable that they were not 
assigned a place in the Canon. Near such a result the Church cer- 
tainly must have been, so near that one trembles to think of it. Had 
mere taste, a mere sense of edification, a mere preposseasion in 
favour of the contents of a book, operated to the extent alleged, we 
should certainly have had the writings of the three Fathers named, 
to say nothing of others, introduced into the Canon ; and the effect ! 
—every reader of their writings can judge for himself what it would 
have been. But the fatal step was not taken; and, in this aingle 
circumstance, therefore, that the Church rejected what in many 
instances her taste and predilections would have led her to receive, 
we have a conclusive proof that she did not receive upon such prin- 
ciples alone. It was a totally different thing to reject upon them ; 
and when the Ohurch did apply her dogmatic tradition to the rejec- 
tion of works put forward for her approbation, the part she acted was 
legitimate and logical. 

In the above remarks it has not been our object to determine all 
the, principles which led in the second century to the reception of 
books as canonical. To have done so would have opened up too wide 
a field, and would have diverted us from the end we have had mainly 
in view. Enough if we have shown that the two leading principles 
by which the Church was guided in this matter had in them a 
distinot historical element, and were not so arbitrary and fanciful as 
they are often alleged to have been. 


I. 


It is now time to turn to certain special objections made to the 
manner in which our canonical books are referred to by the Fathers 
of the second century. Our space will not permit us to examine all 
the objections urged by the negative school of the present day, nor 
would it fall naturally within the scope of these papers to do so. 
We have to deal with those objections only which bear upon the 
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general charge, that the mode of reference employed proves that the 
age was completely unhistorical. 

1. Firat, it is urged that this conclusion is legitimate, because the 
Fathers, tchan they quote our canonical books as tf they were the produo- 
tions of the Apostles, do not state the process of inquiry tchich led to their 
belief. 

“ Irenæus,” says Zeller, quoted with approbation by Baur,* uses 
the Gospel of Bt. John, but he gives us no information as to the 
source whence he had received it. He makes no appeal to Polycarp, none 
to Papias, none to the Presbyters who had seen Jobn the Apostle, and 
upon whom he depended as his authorities for the explanation of the 
Apocalypse. Tatian cites the Gospel, but does not affirm that it had been 
known to his teacher Justin. Theophilus asoribes it to the Apostle, but 
gives us no information how he knew that the Apostle really had produced 
it. From the third-last decennium of the second century the Gospel existe, 
is used, is attributed almost without contradiction to the Apostle John, but 
not the slightest particular deserving the namo of a historical testimony is 
mentioned to show us the grounds upon which such a recognition rested ; 
and we are altogether unwarranted in filling up this void by the demon- 
strably false assertion that the ancient Church was possessed of a historical 
consciousness, which it never had.” 

The same line of argument is followed by Scholten, who, after 
mentioning the very decided testimony of Irenæus to St. Luke’s 
authorship of the third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, adds, 
“ He does not tell us whence he learned either the one fact or the 
other ;” and who, speaking of the use the same Father makes of the 
fourth Gospel as the work of the Apostle John, immediately endea- 
vours to discredit it by the remark, “ But how stands it with the 
source from which he took his information as to the Johannine origin 
of the fourth Gospel? Did he also learn this from the same Pres- 
byters who had told him of the Johannine origin of the Apocalypse P 
He does not say so.” + The arguments thus used by these writers have 
surely only to be mentioned that their weakness may be sean. Why 
should the ancient Ohurch have gone into any elaborate argument to 
establish the authenticity of the Gospel in question when that authen- 
ticity was hardly, if at all, disputedP Doss any one who now quotes 
an English classic belonging to a past century think it necessary to 
set forth the positive historical evidence upon which he believes that 
it has been justly ascribed to its reputed author? So far from that, 
not one in a thousand even of literary men has any acquaintance 
with the evidence. We believe, and refer to, the fact because we 
know that there is such evidence were we to search it out, and 
because we have uniform tradition to appeal to. Nor, supposing that 
tho evidence still existing were to be wholly lost, would the men of a 
future generation have any hesitation in quoting the same classic as 

* Die Kan. Evang., p. 359. = 
"+ Die åltesten Zeugn., pp. 115, 117; oomp. also p. 124. 
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we had done. They would know that the evidence once existed. 
They would believe us. Tradition would be enough for them. Why 
shall we deny to the early Ohristian Fathers the same common sense 
as we claim for ourselves, and as we believe will be possessed by our 
descendanta P? It was a matter of the deepest interest to these 
Fathers to know whence their sacred books proceeded. They 
ascribed them without hesitation to certain Apostles or apostolic 
men. Their bitterest opponents, such as Celsus, did not deny that 
they did so rightly. Does it follow that there was no evidence 
because they do hot produce it in all the fulness of detail that we 
might wish to poeseasP The presumption, on the contrary, is alto- . 
gether in their favour, and nothing but clear and positive evidence 
of their ignorance would justify us in believing that they had no 
satisfactory grounds for their convictions. 

2. Secondly, it is argued that the early references to our canonical 
books are destitute of a historical element necessary to make them 
available for our purpose, inasmuch as the Fathers seldom name the 
author from shom they quote. Thus it is that Scholten urges that, 
even although it were admitted that Ignatius used the fourth Gospel, 
the fact of his doing so would be no testimony to his belief that it 
procéeded from St. John, because he does not in his quotations give 
that author’s name. , In a similar manner the same writer endea- 
vours to dispose of the references to St. John’s Gospel in the 
“« Olementine Homilies,” and to weaken the force of Justin’s state- 
ment that his “Memoirs” were the work of Apostles and companions 
of Apostles by adding, when he alludes to it, “But he gives no 
names.”* It is not to be denied that there is a certain force in this 
objection. The case of the defender of our books would.certainly be 
stronger could he point to a more frequent use of names in connec- 
tion with quotations than it is in his power to do; while the want of 
these names renders it at least possible to say that, at a later date, 
the names might be falsely given, that the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. John, ¢.g., might then be attributed to these Apostles without 
sufficient grounds, All the more important, therefore, does it 
become to ask what the real force of the objection ia. 

In the first place, it may be worth while to observe that the absence 
of the names of the authors in no way militates against our assertion 
that the books were in existence, and that the quotations were really 
made from them. Our first and main inguiry'can only be, Do 
passages occur in early writings which we can trace to no other 
source than some one of our canonical books, or do they not? It is 
perfectly fair to say that what we suppose to have been thus extracted 
from previously existing writings has been taken from oral tradition, 

* Die Altesten Zeugn., pp. 65, 62, 21. 
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or that it may even have been first, and our canonical text last, in 
the order of precedence. These are gimply critical questions to be 
determined by the considerations bearing upon such points. But, 
supposing them to be determined in the negative, we have still, in 
the presence of the objection we are now dealing with, one important 
fact established, that the quotations were taken from books exactly 
similar to those afterwards inserted in the Oanon. 

In the second place, the absence of the names admits of a full and 
natural explanation. For, in the age immediately succeeding that of 
the Apostles, and before the falsifications of heretics became frequent, 
it was natural that mén should be content with a general conviction 
of the authority of the writings quoted by them. What afterwards 
became our New Testament books—the remark applits especially to 
the Gospels—were not then so highly valued for their authors’ sakes 
as they were at a later period; nor were they placed on a level 
with the sacred books of the Old Testament. They were simply 
human compositions, containing a historical account of a divine 
person and of his divine words. It was the words of Jesus and the 
acta of his life recorded in them that were of value. Hence the 
frequent A¢ya xúpios, or some such phrase, leading our thoughts past 
the sacred writer to Him whom alone it concerns the Church to hear. 
Hence the division of the sources of revelation into the Law, the 
Prophets, and—not the Gospels but—the Lord. , In these ciroum- 
stances it can be no matter of surprise to us that the name of the 
author of the book was not mentioned. The book was known, was 
“believed to be an authentic record, and the things about which the 
Ohburch concerned herself could be drawn from it without any descrip- 
tion being given of the medium through which they came. It was 
only later that the name was necessary, when rival claimants had 
appeared, when false books were in circulation, and when it was of 
importance to show that the books on which the Ohurch relied flowed 
directly from those most competent to speak to her, and most worthy 
of her confidence. 

In the third place, when the time for this arrived, it is at least 
highly improbable that our books would be erroneously attributed 
to the persons whose names they now bear. Many considerations 
might be urged to show this, upon which, as foreign to our purpose, 
we do not enter here. We observe only that these considerations 
are not in themselves affected by the absence of names. The presence 
of names would not make them stronger, as the want of names docs 
not make them weaker. The names would bean additional element 
of proof, and that is all 

3. Thirdly, our historical proof of the canonicity of our New 
Testament books is thought to be deficient because the early Fathers, 
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eren when they refer to them, do not quote them as Scripiure. This 
objection is applied by Scholten to the references in Barnabas, 
Papias, Ignatius, Justin, Hegesippus,* and perhaps others. But the 
point with which, in this inquiry, we have to do, is not whether the 
early Fathers testify to the existence of a “ Oanon,” or regard our 
New Testament books as divinely inspired; but whether they testify 
to the fact of their eristence, or so use them as to warrant the inference 
that the Ohurch regarded them as‘authoritative. It is impossible to 
gainsay the fact that the idea of a New Testament “Canon,” in the 
sense in which We use the word, was of gradual growth; and we 
have already admitted that the early Fathers had no clear idea of 
divine inspiration as a pervading attribute of books written in New 
Testament times. But what of that, if we gather from their writings 
that our books were in existence in their day, and were held ‘to 
embody correct notions of Jesus and his faith? It is then for our- 
selves to determine in what light we shall regard them: whether or 
not we shall hold them to be canonical; to what extent, and in what 
sense we shall consider them inspired. We are not bound to receive 
or reject a book because the early Church received or rejected it. 
The question of the Canon must always be an open one. It must 
always be a question of history and criticism whether books are not 
included in it which ought to be excluded, books excluded which 
ought to have a place. As for the idea of inspiration again, we have 
very little to do with the views entertained of it in the first and second 
centuries. Guided by them, we shall at one time treat our sacred 
books with a freedom hardly surpassed by the most extreme section 
of the negative school; at another time, with a childish dependence 
upon syllables and even letters of which the most hyper-orthodox 
would be ashamed. Our interest in our witnesses is of a wholly 
different kind. We wish their facts, not their opinion of the light 
in which these facts are to be regarded; and if there be clear and 
indubitable proof that the books which concern us were in existence 
in their day, and were quoted as authoritative, we have gained from 
them all, or nearly all, that we desire. 

4. We turn to a fourth and last objection frequently met with 
for the purpose of discrediting the testimony of the carly Fathers to 
our Oanon. Thess Fathers} it is said, drew no proper distinction between 
apocryphal and non-apocryphal books, but quoted the former teith the same 
confidence as tha latter. It is thus that Scholten, speaking of Ignatius, ` 
describes him as perhaps quoting the Gospel of the Hebrews, where, 
in the third chapter of his Epistle to the Smyrneans, he gives an 
account of the appeal made by the risen Redeemer to his Apostles, 
that they should handle Him, and see that He was not an incorporeal 


* Die Altesten Zengn., pp. 18, 18, 68, 2%, 20. 
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spirit; that Irenæus is said by the same writer to quote the Pastor 
of Hermas as Scripture; and that Clement of Alexandria is 
referred to as allowing the dignity of Holy Scripture to books aftor- 
wards excluded from the Canon.* In the same spirit, and with the 
same end in view, Hilgenfeld attributes great importance to the fact 
that such writings as those of Clement of Rome, Barnabas, and 
Hermas were honoured as they were in the early Ohurch, and has 
even dared, in editing the writings of these Fathers along with o 
few other remains of Christian antiquity, to publish them under the 
title, Novuxe TESTANENTUM EXTRA QAKOKEM RECEPTUM. Echoes of 
the same statements often meet us in other writings of the same 
school, The objection is not new. It was made great use of by the 
Deistical School of England in the seventeenth century, but its 
importance has not diminished with time. Let us consider it for 
a moment. A minute and lengthened discussion would be out of 
place. 

It is at once to be admitted that there are references to Christian 
facts and quotations from Ohristian writers to be met with in the 
early Fathers, which it is difficult to trace to other than apocryphal 
sources. But there is the widest possible difference between the 
frequency with which these sources on the one hand, and our canoni- 
cal books on the other, are appealed to. If the former are quoted, 
it is so sparingly as to prove that they were relied on to a very 
different degree from the books which afterwards constituted the 
Canon. Olear references to apocryphal New Testament books are 
indeed exceedingly difficult to find in the early writers of the Ohurch. 
Hilgenfeld, who, in his work on the Apostolic Fathers, submits all 
their possible references to a careful analysis, and who certainly hos 
no wish to diminish their number, is compelled to admit that there 
is nono in Polycarp; that they are so uncertain in Olement as to 
warrant no other conclusion but that we must not be too confident 
in our assertion that he used only canonical Gospels; that there is 
one apparent example in Barnabas, and another in Hermas; while 
there is one in Ignatius that cannot be mistaken. This is certainly 
not a formidable list, and it is rendered leas so when we consider that 
those in Barnabas and Hermas disappear upon closer examination, 
and that that in Ignatius alone survives.t The case is not very 

* Die Altesten Zougn., pp. 63, 112, 121. 

+ The pamage from Barnabas referred to is tho lest sentence of c. xv., where that writer 
is said to place the resurrection and ascension of Jesus on the sme day, in harmony with 
Mark xvi. 18, Luke xxiv. 50, and Justin, but in opposition to Matt xxviii. 10, and 
Acta i. 3. The point of the charge seams to lie in the alleged agreement with Justin, 
the agreement of the two leading to the supposition that they must have drawn from a 
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gospel. Woe reply :—(1) The statement that Justin made so much use of an apocryphal 
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‘different when we pass from the Apostolic Fathers to later times. 
It is by no means certain that the supposed quotations from apoc: 
phal books then found, and urged in illustration of the objection with 
which we deal, are really what at first sight they may seem to be. 
Let us take e.g. the examples afforded by Justin Martyr. No Father 
has added so many fresh incidents to the life of Jesus, To him we 
owe such statements as the following—that the foal upon which 
Jesus entered Jerusalem in triumph was bound to the stem of a vine 
when the commayd was given that it should be brought; that, during 
his last sufferings, Jesus war sot upon a judgment seat, and insulted 
with theory, “Judge us;” that the Magi who brought presents to the 
infant Redeemer were from Arabia; that Jesus was born in a grotto; 
that when He grew up, He occupied himself with making ploughs and 
yokes for oxen; that at his baptiam a fire was kindled in the Jordan.* 
But it is extremely doubtful whether these statements were taken by 
Justin from apocryphal books. He does not say that they were taken 
from books at all. In one passage, that referring to the fire kindled 
in the Jordan at the baptism of Jesus, he expressly distinguishes 
botween his assertion that it was so and the statement immediately 
following, that the Holy Spirit lighted on Jesus as a dove, connecting 
the last alone with the written authority of Apostles. Add to which 
.that Volkmar has recently endeavoured to show that the mention of 
these things by Justin arose only from the working of his own 
imagination upon certain prophetic passages of the Old Testament. 


‘gospel we shall immediately see to be unproved. (2) If the passage in Justin here 
depended on be that in his treatise de Res. c. ix, there is nothing in that chapter to 
lead to the conclusion either that Justin placed the resurrection and ascension on the 
some dey, or that he is quoting from an apocryphal gospel. (3) The passage in the 
Epistle of Barnabes does not necessarily imply what it is said to contain. Itmey be 
read without connecting the i» 3 with dripna ; and Dreæel, in his edition of the “Patres 
Apostolici,” places a fall-point after yverpdy. The uncertainty attaching to the 
inference drawn from the words of Barnabas may be illustrated from Luke xxiv. 50. 
It would seem, at first sight, as if the same statements were made there. , Yet we know 
from Acta i. 3, by the samo author, thet such a conclusion would be wrong. (4) There 
is not the slightest indication in the passage that we have a quotation before us. 

The pesmage from Hermas isto be found’in Sim. ix. 16, Nacsese cst ut per quem habeant 
anandsre, ti requimcant. Non poterant arùn in regnum Dei aliter intrare. Aguin, wo have 
no indication whatever of quotation. The last words may be taken from the language 
of the Oanomioal Gospels, or from the general Christian language of the time. 

The passage from Ignatius is in the Epistle to the Smyrn. o Hi, and it is at loast 
possible that it was taken from an apocryphal gospel, for Jerome (De Pir. TH. o. xvi), in 
speaking of Ignatius, says that hd does thus contain a statement which he himself had 
found in the Gospel af the Naxarenes, that statement being the one before usa. Ignatius, 
therefore, may have taken it from that source, Even this inference, however, is not 
free from doubt. Ignatius does not give the words as written. He simply introduces 
the fact into the course of his narrative, and he might have gathared it from tradition 
slona. - It is, notwithstanding, Se een ee 

d, and, ss such, may be allowed to stand. 

* Apol. i. 33, 35. Dial 77, 78, 88. 
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He thought that they ought to have occurred in order that pro- 
phecy might be fulfilled, and he represented them as having 
occurred.* Even when passages seam unquestionably to be quoted from 
apocryphal sources it does not follow that the sources themselves 
were held to be of equal value with the books from which the history 
of Jesus was mainly drawn. Thus Origen quotes the Shepherd of 
Hermas, but Mr. Westcott has already called attention to the fact 
that, in doing so, “ he evidently expresses a private opinion on the 
book, and by no means places it on an equality with the Canonical 
Scriptures.t Origen’s words are, when commenting ‘on Rom. xvi. 14, 
Puto tamen quod Hermas iste sit Scriptor libelli iHius qui Pastor appellatur, 
que Scriptura valde mihi utike videtur, et ut puto divinitus inspirata. 
The same Father sometimes quotes books which at other times he 
rejects as uncanonical. Nor are we left to conjecture that the Fathers 
not unfrequently quoted without thereby intending to admit the 
canonical authority of the books to which they appealed, for they 
themselves tell us the reasons by which they were impelled to such a 
course. Thus Tertullian quotes the Epistle of Barnabas with the 
words, Volo tamen ew redundantia akcujus etiam comitis apostolorum 
testimonium superducere idoneum confirmandi de proximo fure disciphnam 
magistrorum; t and some words of Athanasius, in his Canon, throw 
light upon the whole principles and practices of preceding times, 
when, after enumerating the sacred books, he says that there were 
other books not received into the Oanon which were yet set forth by 
the authority of the Fathers as worthy to be read.§ Of the use made 
for this purpose in the early Ohurch of Clement, Barnabas, and 
Hermas it ia unnecessary to speak. Nothing is more indubitable than 
that these authors were read in churches, not as authoritative Sorip- 
tures, but as suitable for edification. 

Tt is certainly posmble that there may be some isolated passages of 
the Fathers to which these remarks will not apply. In partioular, 
there is the famous passage of Irenæus, Adv. Hær. iv. 20, 2, in which 
he introduces a quotation from the Shepherd, with the words, xas 
uv trey ý ypa } Aéyovoa. „But, even admitting that the Shepherd is 
here spoken of as Soripture, it is clear that one or two instances of 
the kind in no degree weaken the force of the general argument. At 
the time when the Canon was not fully fixed, the idiosyncrasy, the 
taste, the mistake, of a single Father might easily lead him to attach 
undte importance to some particular book. Nay, the very fact that 
he did so is valuable, as helping to demonstrate that the fixing of the 
Canon was not a thing done amidst indifference, on the part of the 


= Der Ursprung, to, p. 124. + On the Cenon, p. 410. 
t De Pud. 20, $ See in Kirchhofer Quellensammlung, p. 9. 
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Church at large, or by the force of an authority which silenced all 
varieties of opinion; but that there were doubts and difficulties in 
the way of the question’s being settled, and thatit advanced through 
them to its solution. Proceeding, indeed, upon the principles of our 
opponents, we are entitled to argue that these varieties of opinion 
illustrate, rather than reflect on, the historical character of the age. 
Let us suppose for an instant that they had not existed, that there 
had been perfect unanimity in the selection of certain books and the 
rejection of all others, and the phenomenon would have been out of 
keeping with the laws of ordinary historical development. It would 
have been possible to account for it only by the supposition of a 
miracle, and where there is miracle we are told there can be no 
history.’ The existence of the doubts, therefore, meets the very 
requirements which history demands. We feel ourselves in the 
midst of men groping and groping, as they must always do, with a 
oertain measure of perplexity after the truth. Errors and mistakes 
have to be corrected; and, in correcting them by the balance of the 
„evidence, our conviction becomes stronger that our final judgment is 
correct. We conclude, therefore, that there has been much exaggera- 
tion as to the extent to which apocryphal New Testament books are 
quoted by the early Fathers of the Church; that such quotations as 
are found seldom justify the inference that the books so quoted wero 
regarded as canonical ;' and-that, even if they were, this occurred so 
rarely as only to bring into olearer light a unanimity of opinion 
much greater than we should have bean a a the 
circumstances of the time. 

And now, in lookmg back upon the ERA course of our inquiry, 
it will be obeerved that we have had only one point in view throughout 
—to vindicate for the first two centuries of the Christian era such 
a spirit of historical inquiry, such a historical consciousness, as to 
entitle the Fathers of that time to be listened to, as we would listen 
to ordinary witnesses, when they speak upon matters falling under 
their own observation, and felt by them as well as us to be important. 
We pronounce no opinion as to the soundness of the conclusions to 
which they came. They may have admitted books to be canonical 
which they ought to have rejected; they may have rejected books 
which they ought to have admitted. Still less, were it possible, have 
we touched those even more momentous questions of our day—the 
measure of authority to be ascribed to books once taken into'the 
Oanon, or the principles to be applied in their interpretation. Our 
aim has been the humbler one of clearing the ground of certain 
prepossossions and prejudices not without a considerable degree of 
plausibility, but which, if really historical, render all further historical 
inquiry impossible. There is a vague impression in the minds of 
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many that the centuries which preceded the darkness and slumber of 
the sixth and following centuries must have been marked by a still 
thicker darkness, and a still deeper slumber; that the stagnation of 
thought which then set in must also have existed long before; and 
that the important period, therefore, when certain books were sepa- 
rated from others as authoritative exponents of the history of our 
faith, is wholly unworthy of our confidence. We have tried to show 
that this was not the case; but that large measures of mental activity 
and historical inquiry existed in the first centuries of the Christian 
Church, whatever may have been the character of ‘later times. It 
seems to us that, in ehdeavouring to discredit this conolusion, our 
opponents are themselves discarding that historical consciousness of 
which they speak so much. The reader of their books can hardly 
riso from them without the feeling that the charges brought against 
the early Church are resorted to in order to explain the possibility of 
a conclusion already reached. Our books contain the record of 
miracles; miracles are inconsistent with history ; therefore our books 
are unhistorical, and must be shown to be so. Such ia the line of 
thought which leads to the line of argument adopted, and it is 
obviously a false one. Our first duty is to inquire into facts. It is 
to them that Ohristianity appeale, and their truth or falsehood must 
be determined by the laws of historical credibility. The views of the 
modern negative school preclude the possibility of doing so. Upon 
them we have no history; and all that remains for us is to search out 
in the general character of the first two centuries illustrations which 
may help to bring that fact into clearer light. Let us reverse the 
process; let us examine the Fathers of the early Ohurch as they 
really were; and it seems to us that there is at least not a little to 
lead us to a more satiafactory conclusion—that these Fathers were 
not leas interested in the truth than we are, end that in the main 
they judged of evidence upon the same principles as those upon which 
men judge of it now. 
Wium Miniiaan. 





WHO WAS PERKIN WARBECK ? 


A GOOD deal of literary ingenuity has been devoted to the story 

of Perkin Warbeck. His adventures, properly the theme of 
the historian, have afforded excellent material to the dramatist, the 
novelist, and the essayist; nor can the most careless reader fail to 
be impressed with the character which he so long sustained in the 
face of all the world. Indeed, the boldness of his pretensions, if 
falso, or the strangeness of his fortune, if they were true, must 
inevitably provoke’ the mind to speculation; and some of the most 
acute historical critics have written elaborate treatises on the question 
of his personality. 

On the whole, doubts once started upon a matter of history are 
difficult altogether to extinguish. Often they will remain, even 
when the basis on which they were first reared is completely over- 
thrown. The most ingenious advocate of the hypothesis that 
Warbeck really was the son of Edward IY. was undoubtedly Horace 
Walpole; but with Walpole this view was only part of a theory 
about Richard ILL, which treated the murder of Edward’s sons as 
altogether fictitious. This view has since been found utterly 
untenable, inasmuch as Warbeck himself, speaking in the character 
of Richard, Duke of York, expreasly states that his brother was 
murdered, and that orders had been given for his own death also. 
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Yet apparently some even of the latest investigators have not beon 
able to clear the subject of that misty atmosphere of doubt in which 
it has been enveloped. To do this, however, we have opportunities 
now that we had not a few years ago, for researches in the archives 
of Spain and Venice have lately cast great additional light on 
Warbeok’s history; and I believe we have only to discard less 
authentic sources of information, including even Lord Bacon’s 
“ History of Henry VI.,” which has supplied so much of the 
popular impressions on this subject, and take the story of his adven- 
tures as much as possible from contemporary doctments, in order to 
make the whole tolerably clear and satisfactory. 

When this has been done, I believe it will appear that the element 
of mystery was occasioned in the first place, not by any real doubts 
about Warbeck’s personality among those who came in contact with 
him and had good means of judging, but only from the Macchiavel- 
lian character of the public acts of all governments whatever in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century; or, to use the words of Sir 
Thomas More, writing a very few years after the death of Henry VIL, 
because “all things were in late days so covertly demeaned, one 
thing pretended and another meant, that there was nothing so plain 
and openly proved, but that yet, from the common custom of close 
and covert dealing, men had it ever inwardly suspect, as many well 
counterfeit jewels make the true mistrusted.” Doubts, indeed, wore 
but the natural fruit of such a policy. 

It is not my purpose, however, in the following remarks to offer 
anything like a logical disproof of Warbeck’s pretensions. If any 
seek for conclusive arguments, or hope that by the aid of new dis- 
coveries it will one day be possible to sum up the whole case within 
the limits of an article like this, I suspect they will be for ever 
disappointed. The real evidence on most points of history is seldom 
capable of such a mode of treatment. I purpose, so far as argument 
goes, to show the case on one side only ; to show that though it has 
often been impugned for what I think insufficient reasons, it is still 
perfectly consistent with itself and in harmony with every fact that 
has yet been ascertained; while the many new documents now 
brought to light not only do not weaken, but even tend to confirm it. 
For the rest, I will let the facts of Warbeck’s career as they appear 
in the newest sources of information speak for themselves. 

Perkin Warbeck was executed as an impostor in the reign of 
Henry VI. He pretended to be the younger of the two young 
princes, the sons of Edward IY., who are commonly supposed to have 
been murdered in the Tower in the days of Richard ITI. That there 
were some who really entertained such a belief in his day, it would 
be idle to dispute; but it appears to me that such a belief, if well 
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grounded, would have produced more important consequences than 
it did. Indeed, when one considers the high esteem for birth and 
rank that has always prevailed in England, it becomes not very easy 
to believe that a prince of the blood-royal could. have secreted. him- 
self, or been kept out of sight for years, and been unable afterwards 
to prove his identity to the satisfaction of his countrymen. What 
the real story of his adventures was if he was the person he pre- 
tended to be, no pen has yet ventured’ to write and no brain to 
imagine; but if we admit the common hypothesis that he was an 
impostor, we havé a most minute account of his whole history: which 
I believe it will be found exceedingly difficult to impugn. 

To this I may here add one argument that has not been much 
taken into account. If Warbeck’s pretensions were true, ho was the 
brother of Henry’s queen. What an act ther it must have been in 
Henry to send him to the gallows! Lord Bacon, indeed, tells us 
that this king was no very indulgent husband, aversion to the House 
of York having a place even in his chamber and his bed. But this 
seems to have been a mere surmise, not founded upon any real 
evidence. The touching story recorded by some contemporary pen, 
of the grief of both Henry and his queen on learning of the death of 
Prince Arthur, and of the consolation which each in turn gave to the 
other, speaks far more truly of the real cordiality between them.* 
Oan it be supposed that Elizabeth of York was comforted by Henry 
in her sorrow if her own brother had been put to death by Henry’s 
order P 

The account of Warbeck’s life, which I believe it will be difficult 
to impugn, is that contained in his own confession. It is true that 
a good many stories inconsistent with that confession were circulated 
even in his own day, and same of these have been adopted by his- 
torians in preference to the more authentic narrative. The history 
of Warbeck was, evidently from the first, the theme of much idle 
gossip, which had no foundation in fact ; while the repeated attempts 
to explain the marvellous, and combine contradictory testimony, have 
only, as might be expected, involved the facts of the case in tenfold 
greater confusion. Each new generation of historians has added 
something to the tale, until the whole story has become so dressed. 
up in the popular imagination, that it cannot easily be cleared of 
exaggerations and misstatements. , 

To arrive at the simple truth, the most hopeful method appears to 
me first to examine Warbeck’s confeesion by the light of other docu- 
ments—such as letters written by or about him from day to day in 
the course of his career—dismissing for a time, or at least keeping 


* Leland’s “ Collectanse,” v. 373—4. 
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in the background, though in view, the evidence of contemporary 
historians who wrote some years after the facts. 

Iam aware that Warbeck’s confession has been considered open 
to suspicion as having been uttered when he was in Henry’s power. 
Of course it is easy to imagine that, under such circumstances, it was 
dictated, so that it only represents what the king said of Warbeck, 
and not what Warbeck said of himself. Beit so. Let us suppose it 
was not a voluntary statement, but put into his mouth by Henry. 
This, then, was the story the king was interested in disseminating ; 
and, indeed, we know from Bernard André* that Henry ordered it 
to be printed, so that we cannot doubt it served his purpose to make 
it known. 

On the other hand, the minuteness of the particulars it contained, 
its circumstantial statement of facts, of which many persons then 
alive must have known the truth or falsehood, are to my mind very 
strong evidence in its favour. In the first place, let it be remarked 
that Warbeck in this confession speaks of both his parents in the 
present tense as persons who were then alive and quite well known: 
—“ My father’s name ts John Osbeck, which said John Osbeck ” 
(it is added, perhaps by the chronicler, in a parenthesis) “was 
controller of the said town of Tournay; and my mother’s name is 
Katherine de Faro.” Now, it so happens, as will be seen in the 
course of this paper, that we have distinct and separate testimony 
from other sources, on more than one occasion during his career, to 
the fact of both Warbeck’s parents being then alive. Moreover, his 
birth and connections were not altogether obscure. If correctly 
stated in the confession, they must have been known to many 
English merchants who traded with the: Low Countries; for the 
confession goes on to give the names of both his grandfathers (one 
of whom, it is stated, kept the keys of St. John’s, at Tournay), an 
‘uncle, and other relations. His, paternal grandmother had married 
a Peter Flamme, who was Receiver of the town of Tournay, and Dean 
of the boatmen on the Bcheld. While yet a boy, he was taken by 
his mother to Antwerp to learn Flemish, und stayed half a year with 
a cousin named John Stienbeck, an offcer of the town; after which 
he was compelled to return to Tournay by reason of the wars in 
Flanders, probably in the year 1483 or 1484. From this date he 
gives a minute account of his time for about three years, during 
which he was placed in service under different masters at Antwerp 
and at Middelburgh. At Middelburgh he was placed with a mer- 
chant named John Strewe, “for to learn the language,” and remained 
with him from Christmas to Easter. He afterwards went into 
Portugal with the wife of Sir Edward Brampton, an adherent of the 

f * Memorials of Henry VIL., p. 73. 
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House of York. He remained a year in that country in the service 
of a knight named Peter Vacz de Oogna, “which said knight,” he 
tells us, “had but one eye.” Afterwards, desiring to see other 
countries, he took leave of him and entered the service of a Breton 
merchant named Pregent Meno, who in the course of time brought 
him to Ireland. There, we are told, the citizens of Oork, seeing him 
dressed in the aik clothes of his master (probably the goods in which 
his master traded), insisted on doing him honour as a member of the 
Royal House of York. At first they made him out to be the son of 
Olarence, who Had been in Ireland before ; but he refused to acknow- 
ledge it, and took oath to the contrary before the Mayor of Oork. 
Then they said he was a bastard of King Richard II., but this, too, 
he denied. At last they insisted that he was the Duke of York, son 
of Edward IY., and bade him not fear to assume the character, for 
they were determined to be revenged on the king of England. 
“ And go,” adds Perkin, “against my will they made me to learn 
English, and taught me what I should do and say.” 

Such is the story of Warbeck’s early lifo as contained in the 
confession. Walpole urges, as one objection to it, that it makes 
Perkin learn English twice over. It is not, however, perfectly clear 
that English was the language he was sent to learn at Middelburgh 
in the service of John Strewe; but even if it was, the objection has 
very little force. So far as we can judge from the chronology, 
Perkin must have been a boy of about ten or eleven when he was 
sent to Middelburgh; and whatever knowledge of English he may 
have picked up during the short time he remained there, “ from 
Ohristmas till Easter,” he may well have required to learn it over 
again in Ireland in 1491, when he must have been about seventeen.” 
In this therefore, as in other things, notwithstanding Walpole’s 
objections, the confession appears to me thoroughly consistent, not 
only with itself, but with all the best sources of information we 
possess.. It is commonly supposed that the king found considerable 
- difficulty in tracing out Warbeck’s real name and origin; but we 
shall see presently that from a pretty early period in his career the 
facts had been ascertained just as they were stated in his confession. 
At what precise time he first appeared in Ireland we have no means 
of ascertaining, but it was probably in the year 1491. In Ireland 
he wrote letters to the Earls of Desmond and Kildare, which both 
Lord Bacon and the historian Ware mention as extant in their day, 
soliciting their assistance to his cause. He also wrote, in conjunc- 


* Tt appears from evidence cited by Sir Fred. Madden (Archmol, xxvii. 161), that the 
Duke of York was born on the 17th August, 1472. Warbock, however, supposed the 
character he wes personating to have been not quite nine years ald in 1483; which, we 
may presume, nearly tallied with his own age. 
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tion with Deamond, to the King of Scots, and their messenger 
arrived at the court of James IVY. on the 2nd March, 1492.* His 
success in Ireland at this time, however, is not known to have been 
marked by any particular incident. In England it is highly pro- 
bable that no one knew anything aboutit. Next year Kildare denied 
that he for his part had given any countenance to “the French 
lad,” as he called the pretender,t It would almost seem that 
Perkin’s learning of English, after all, had not obliterated every 
trace of a foreign accent. 

It was in Ireland, however, that Perkin learned his part. The 
Duchess of Burgundy, no doubt, soon found him to be a useful 
instrument against Henry VIL, but the elaborate training he is said 
to have received from her to enable him to personate the Duke of 
York to perfection must be attributed to the imaginations of his- 
torians. Lord Bacon assures us that she instructed him carefully in 
the family history of Edward IV., and in everything that concerned 
the Duke of York, whom he was to personate; that she described to 
him “the personages, lineaments, and features of the king and 
queen, his pretended parents; and of his brother and sisters, and 
divers others that were nearest to him in childhood, together with 
all passages, some secret, some common, that were fit for a child’s 
memory, until the death of King Edward.” Further, if we are to 
believe Lord Bacon, she told him all about the death of his father 
Edward IVY., his own imprisonment with his brother in the Tower, 
the murder ofthe latter, and his own escape; gave him “a smooth 
and likely tale of those matters, warning him not to vary from it ;” 
and finally taught him “how to avoid sundry captious and tempting 
questions which were like to be asked of him.” 

It is certainly astonishing how far the imagination of Lord Bacon 
was capable of carrying him. He seems to have set it down in his 
own mind asa thing not to be questioned, that Warbeck, if he was 
not actually the true Duke of York, acted the character so well that 
he could impose upon good judges ; and one would think he suspected 
that the pretender may have borne some personal resemblance to 
Edward IV.,t to account for which he first mistakes a circumstance 
mentioned in a contemporary history, and then builds upon it a 
conjecture of his own. The alleged circumstance was that King 
Edward was Perkin’s godfather; the conjecture which he hazards 

* See Extracts from the Treasurer’s Accounts of Scotland in Letters, &c., Ric. TIT. 
and Hen. VIL, ii. 828. 

+ Letters, &c., Rio. ILL and Hen. VI, ti 65. 

} Lord Bacon does not indeed say this, but what he does my suggests it so strongly 

that Walpole may be almost pardoned for the assumption which he makes, without the 


vestige of any other authority for it, that Perkin’s hkeness to Edward TV. could not be 
denied by his contemporaries | 
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is, “that he might, indeed, have in him some base blood of the 
House of York,”—in fact, that he may have been really Edward’s 
son, though not the prince he passed himself off for. All this is 
utterly beseless. There is, indeed, in one contemporary writer a 
story, which does not very well agree with the confession, that’ 
Perkin was brought up in England by a converted Jew, to whom 
Edward IV. had stood godfather. Even this is probably but an idle 
tale. But there is no proof whatever that Warbeck really deceived 
any one who had, known Edward IV.’s family, or, indeed, any man 
who could speak English. That he may have been tutored by the 
Lady Margaret is quite possible; and, indeod, this is stated by a 
writer as near the time as Polydore Virgil, who came to England 
in the days of Henry VIL, though not till some yoars after Warbeck’s 
death. But the training he received from her must have been after 
he had already made his début as Duke of York in Ireland ; it was 
not preparatory to his assumption of the character. 

In 1492, war having broken out between England and France, 
Oharles VILL. invited Perkin to Paris, where he received. him as a 
royal prince, and gave him a guard of honour commanded by the 
Sieur de Ooncressault. He was joined in France by Sir George 
Nevil and a number of other disaffected Yorkists; but the fact of 
hia receiving French support was not much calculated to advance his 
cause in England. Henry made a brief campeign in France, 
besieged Boulogne, and soon drove the French king to sue for peace 
on terms so advantageous to England, that Henry had great reason 
to congratulate himself on his success. On the peace being made, 
Perkin was dismissed from France. Oharles certainly had not 
gained. the smallest advantage by his attempt to set up a pretender 
` to the crown of England. 

It was then that Perkin betook himself to the Low Countries, and 
was received by the Duchess of Burgundy as hor nephew ; and it is 
from this time that he begins to be of any political significance at 
all. That he received some education from Margaret in the usages 
of courts is what we might presume without being informed of it; 
and whatever information she was able td give him about Edward IV. 
and his court was doubtless freely imparted. It could not, however, 
have been very much, as she herself (although, as pointed out by 
Nicolas,* she had peid her brother’s court a visit in 1480) had now been 
resident out of England forfive-and-twenty years, and her nephew, even 
if he had been alive, was only twenty-one. Still, under the protection 
of the Archduke Philip, and of the Emperor Maximilian, his father, 
she was able not only to receive the young man with all the honour 
becoming a prince of England, but also to maintain at her court a con- 

* Wardrobe Accounts of Edward IV., Preface, p. xi 
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siderable number of the devoted adherents of the House of York—of 
men who had either been outlawed in England, or who had cause to 
dread or to dislike the government of Henry. 

It was not likely that a Tudor would view all this with indifference. 
Least of all was Henry VII. the man to allow such a combination to 
gather strength and take him by surprise. Accordingly, before the 
pretender had been many months at the court of Margaret, Henry 
wrote the following letter to Sir Gilbert Talbot :— 


“ Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you well. And not forgetting the 
great malice that the Lady Margaret of Burgoigne beareth continually 
against us, as she showed lately in sending hither of a feigned boy (i.c., 
Lambert Simnel), surmising him to have been the son of the Duke of 
Clarence, and caused him to be accompanied with the Earl of Lincoln, the 
Lord Lovel, and with a great ‘multitude of Irishmen and of Almains, whose 
end—blessed be God !—was as ye know well. And foreseeing now the 
perseverance of the same her malice by the untrue contriving eftsoons of 
another feigned Jad called Perkin Warbeck, born at Tournay, in Picardy, 
which at his first [going] into Ireland called himself the bastard son of 
King Richard; after that the son of the said Duke of Clarence; and now 
the second son of our father, King Edward the Fourth, whom God assoile. 
Whorethorough she intendeth, by promising unto the Flemings, and other 
of the Archduke’s obeisance, to whom she laboreth daily to take her way, 
and, by her promise to certain aliens captaina of estrange nations, to have 
duchies, counties, baronies, and other lands, within this our realm, to 
induce them thereby to land here, to the destruction and disinheritance of 
the noblemen and other our subjects the inhabitants of the same, and, 
finally, to the subversion of this our realm, in case she may attain to her 
malicious purpose—that God defend! We, therefore, and to the intent 
that we may be always purveyed and in areadiness to resist her malice, 
write unto you at this time; and wol and desire you that—proeparing on 
horseback, defensibly arrayed, fourscore persons, whereof we desire you 
to make as many spears, with their custrels and demilances, well horsed as 
ye can furnish, and the remainder to be archers and bills—ye be thoroughly 
appointed and ready to come, upon a day’s warning, for to do us service of 
war in this case. And ye shall have for every horseman well and defensibly 
arrayed, that is to say, for a spear and his custrel, twelvepence, a demi- 
lance, ninepence, and an arches or bill on horseback, eightpence, by the 
day, from the time of your coming out unto the time of your return to your 
home again. And thus doing ye shall deserve such thanks of us for your 
loving and true acquittal in that behalf as shall be to your weal and honor 
for time to come. We pray you herein ye wol make such diligence as that 
ye be ready, with your said number to come unto us upon eny our sudden 
‘warning. Given under our signet, at our castle of Kenilworth, the 20th day 
of July.” 

I have been at some pains to ascertain the exact year in which 
this letter was written, and by an examination of the wardrobe 
accounts of Henry VLI: in the Record Office, I find that the king 
was at Kenilworth on Saturday, the 20th July, in the eighth year of 
his reign, that is to say, in the year 1493. By the same evidence, 
joined with that of his privy purse expenses, I am justified in saying 
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that he was not at Kenilworth on the 20th July, in 1494 or 1495, 
the only other years when this letter could possibly have been written; 
although, indeed, from the contents of the letter itself, we might 
imagine that it was not so late. Thus the evidence is quite conclusive 
that Henry had ascertained Warbeck’s name, origin, and history, 
as early as the year 1493—or at least that he reported to Sir Gilbert 
Talbot in that year substantially the same account of the pretender 
which the latter gave of himself in his confession four years afterwards. 
That the young man was really a native of Tournay, that his true 
‘name was Perkin Warbeck or Osbeck (the former, doubtless, merely 
such a corruption as Englishmen often made of Flemish names), and 
that when he first appeared in Ireland as a scion of York, he was 
fitted with two totally different characters before he finally passed 
himself off for a son of Edward IV ae ne Henry deolered fom 
the first, and never varied from the tale. 

About the same time as he wrote this letter to Sir Gilbert Talbot, 
the king sent Sir Edward Poynings and Dr. Warham (who was after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury) in embassy to the Archduke Philip, 
to remonstrate on the countenance given to the pretender. The 
council of the young archduke, who was then only fifteen years of 
age, made answer that their master would preserve the peace with , 
England, but that he could not interfere with the Duchess Dowager ' 

. of Burgundy, who was free to do what she pleased within the lands 
of her dowry. This answer was a mere subterfuge, the council baing 
evidently bent on supporting the adventurer underhand. The king 
did not conceal his displeasure, and took his revenge by a prohibition 
of commercial intercourse with Flanders, banishing all Flemings 
from England, recalling the Merchants Adventurers from Antwerp, 
and setting up a mart for English cloth (in which the trade with 
Flanders chiefly consisted) at Oalais, instead of in the Low Countries. 

It was the best policy that it was possible to adopt. Henry’s 
throne was never so secure that he cotld afford to declare war, even 
if he had wished it, unless he was sure, as in the case of France, of 
having the whole nation at his back. Besides, the Low Countries, - 
far more than any other State in Europe, except, perhaps, Venice 
and Genoa, were governed by the power of the purse. It was they 
who could keep princes, dukes, and emperors submissive to their 
will by that salutary device, so much admired in later times, of 
granting or withholdmg the supplies; and the real way to act upon 
Philip and Maximilian was to visit, if possible, upon the pockets of 
the Flemings, the penalty of this attempt to disturb the throne of 
Henry. There was one drawback, certainly, to such a mode of pro- 
cedure. In spite of the establishment of a new mart at Calais, it 
punished merchants in England as well as in. the Low Countries; 
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but even this, perhaps, did no great harm to the king, as it taught 
his subjects that they had an interest in preventing factious combina- 
tions. It was, however, pretty sorely folt, especially as there was in 
tho city of London a body of Zoreign merchants, who, just because 
they wero not Englishmen, were at liberty still to carry on the 
forbidden trade. This was tha Easterlings, or merchants of tho 
Hanso. By chartors, granted to them by several of our kings, they 
were possessed of various privileges; they had been formed ‘into a 
corporation, and had their own guildhall and factory, callod tho 
Btcelyard, on the banks of tha Thames, not far from tho present 
Southwark Bridgo. No wonder, then, that at this time they drew 
upon thomsclyes a great deal o? civic hatred, which was not long in 
showing itself in acts of violeace. Tho London apprentices, many 
of whom could no longer find employment, attacked the Steclyard, 
and robbed the warchouses of tho Easterlings. ‘With difficulty tho 
merchants succeeded in turning them out, and barring the gates of 
the factory in their faces. The place was riotously besieged; but 
thoso witnin obtaincd help from over tho water. A number of 
carpenters and smiths landed from boats, and socured tho gates of 
tho stronghold; and shortly afterwards tho riot was quelled by the 
appearance of tho Lord Mayor and magistrates. 

It was about this time that Warbeck wrote a letter to Quecn 
I»abolla, desiring the support of Spain. Margaret of Burgundy was 
doubtless well aware that Isatella had long ago been anxious for an 
alliance with the House of York, and probably thought her pupil 
would gain more from an application to her than to her consort, 
Ferdinand of Arragon. In this letter Perkin declares that ho had 
already been countonanced by the King of France, the Duchess of 
Burgundy, the King of the Romans, and his son tho Archduko of 
Austria, the Duke of Saxony, and the Kings of Denmark and 
Scotland. Ile also gives an account of his adventures, in the course 
of which ho says he was neatly nine years old (instead of eleven) 
when his brother, Edward VY., was murdered ; that the man appointed 
todo the same for him had had compassion on him, and scnt him 
abroad, after cxacting from him a solemn oath not to reveal his name 
or lincage for a certain numler of years. Ho adds that ho had led 
a miserable, wandering life for about cight years; had boen in 
Portugal and in Ireland, and that in the latter country ho had been 
joyfully received by his “cousins,” the Earls of Desmond and Kildare; 
and he promises the Spanish sovereigns that if over restored to his 
kingdom he would continue in closer alliance with thom than ever 
King Edward did. All this was very well, but it did not induce 
Ferdinand and Isabella (whe really wished for stability in the affuira 
of England) to give him their support. The letter was ondorsed by 
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the Spanish Secretary, Almazan, as “from Richard, who calls him- 
self King of England.” * 

. Warbeck remained in the Low Countries about two years and a 
half, supported ‘by Maximilian and Philip, but doing little harm to 
Henry. The French king, seeing that some expedition against 
England was intended, offered Henry the assistance of his navy, to 
protect the kingdom; but Henry assured him that the matter of the 
garçon, as he called Perkin, was so contemptible, that there was no 
need to take any special measures against it—every person of any 
odngequence in England knew well that he was an impostor, a native ~ 
of Tournay, and the son of a boatman.t Nevertheless, Henry did 
not feel so perfectly secure at home that he could afford to overlook 
any symptoms of disaffection within his own kingdom. Suddenly 
he caused to be arrested Lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Monntford, ' 
and othera, who were all put on their trial for treason, found guilty, 
and condemned. Three of them were immediately sent to the blook ; 
Lord Fitswalter was conveyed to Calais, and beheaded, after attempt- 
ing to escape; the rest were pardoned. Pardons were also granted 
to William Worseley, Dean of St. Paul’s, and two Dominican friars, 
who had favoured the conspiracy. Meanwhile a more important 
person was accused of having in some way countenanced it. This 
was Sir William Stanley, the Lord Ohamberlain, to whose conduct 
at Bosworth Field the king was indebted for his crown. The 
manner in which he was informed against by Sir Robert Clifford, 
who either went over to Flanders as a spy in the king’s service, or 
soon consented to become one, is sufficiently well known; as is also 
the fact that Stanley’s great services, and even relationship to the 
royal family (for he was brother-in-law to the king’s ne did 
not save him from the penalty of treason. 

On the subject of these arrests and the nature of Btanley’s © com- 
plicity we have no new light. We have, however, same interesting 
notices of Henry VIL’s mode of dedling with treason in this and 
other cases. An anonymous informer, who seams to have been the 
original cause of the Duke of Buckingham’s fall, in Henry VII.’s 
time, speaking of the accusations against that nobleman, says: “The 
king that dead is, whom God pardon! would handle such a cause 
ciroumspectly, and with convenient diligence for inveigling, and 
yet not disclose it, to the party nor otherwise, by a great space after, 
but keep it to himeelf, and always grope further, having ever good 
await and espial to the party. I am sure his Highness knew of the 

untrue mind and treason compassed against him by Sir William 
E Archæol, rxrvii 199. Mr. Bergenroth informs us that the hand of the endorsement 
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Stanley, and divers other great men, two or three years before that 
he laid it to their charge, and kept it secret, and always gathered 
upon them more and more.” * 

Henry, however, while always awake to suspicion, and taking fall 
note of everything he heard, never seems to have encouraged in- 
formers. On one occasion, when some dangerous political conversa- 
tions were reported in the Oouncil of Calais, some remarked, “ It 
were good that the king’s grace know these sayings.” To which Sir 
Hugh Conway replied, “If ye knew King Harry, our master, as I 
do, ye would beware how ye brake to him in any such matters, for 
he would take it to be said but of lenvy, ill-will, and malice. Then 
should any one have blame and thank for his truth and good 
mind; and that I have well proved heretofore in like causes.” He 
then proceeded to state that when he told the king of Lord Lovell’s 
disaffection, of which he had obtained the knowledge himself by 
taking cath not to name his informant, the king insisted that it could 
not be so, and, at last, asking hjm from whom he heard it, was 
exceedingly displeased with him thkt he would not tell. On this the 
deputy rejoined that he well knew the king was hard of belief in 
such matters, and that it was long before he would credit the reports 
against Sir James Tyrell. Moreover, he had written once to the king 
that Sir Robert Olifford told a lady at Oalais that Perkin Warbeck 
was King Edward’s son. “Nevet words,” said the deputy, “ went 
colder to my heart than they did. His highness sent me sharp 
writing again, that he would have the proofs of this matter. I had 
no witness then but myself; but, as it happened afterwards, I caused 
him by good craft to confess the sedme he had said to mo before him 
that was marshall here at that time; and else I had likely to be put 
to a great plunge for my truth.” + 

From this view of Henry VI.’s character and policy it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the arrest of Sir William Stanley was a 

measure intended to disconcert some special projects which at that 
particular time had gathered to a head. Whatever may have been 
Stanley’s connection with the plot, it seems to have been the opinion 
that the king knew quite as much of it long before he was informed 
by Olifford, nor is it likely that the latter would have ventured to 
accuse 60 great a person as the Lord Chamberlain if he had not been 
encouraged by the king beforehand. Moreover, I have lately met 
with a notice of a very curious document, which seams to give con- 
siderable probability to the view I have just ventured to bring 
forward, besides affording what I cannot help thinking very strong 
evidence indeed that Perkin Warbeck was not the person he said he 
* Brewer's “ Letters, &c., of Henry VIII, vol. ii., Preface, p. oxi. 
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was. The document to which I refer is described as follows in an 
inventory of MSS. of the late George Joseph Gérard, Chief Secretary 
of the Académie Royale des Sciences et des Bellea Lettres de 
Bruxelles :— 

No. 76. “ Littere Richardi Regis Anglim et Hibernis quibus transfert, 
remittit et donat Philippo Archiduci Austris regna Anghs et Hibernim. 
24 Januari, 1494.” * 


The date of this document, 24th January, 1494, or, according to 
the modern computation, 1495, was not very long after the arrest of 
Sir William Stanley, and just before the trials both of himself and 
the other persons arrested.t Not having the original before us, 
for which I have made inquiry without success, we ought, perhaps, 
to use a précie like this with caution; but what else oan be its 
purport than that Warbeck, in the character of Richard, King of 
England and Ireland, made over his kingdoms of England and 
Ireland to the Archduke PhilipP It was pretty easy to give 
away on parchment what was not his own; and it did seem, no 
doubt, worth while to the House of Austria to support tho pre- 
tensions of one who had promised to give up his kingdom to the 
archduke as soon as he should obtain it. But would any real heir 
to the crown of England have parted with his dominions thus? It 
may, however, be reasonably conjectured that at this time, when the 
pretender formally gave over to Philip the kingdom which he had 
not obtained, preparations had been pretty far advanced for an 
invasion of England. And as we may be very well assured that any 
such plans were not matured without the connivance of a certain 
number of persons in England, we may very well believe with Lord 
Bacon that the executions of Sir William Stanley and the others 
“did extremely quail the design of Perkin and his complice,” — 
most probably postponed the invasion four or five months. English 
sympathy with Perkin was, at all events, considerably abated. As 
for Margaret and Maximilian, and th8 Archduke’s Oouncil, what could 
‘they do, if notintrigue? They had taken upon themselves the support 
of the young man’s pretensions, and though he was, it seams, a con- 
` siderable expense `to them, they could not well get rid of him without 
some effort to get up an expedition in his behalf. They therefore 
left no means untried to bring additional strength to the pretender’s 
cause; and we find that Margaret shortly after this, viz., on the 8th 


* See Compte Rendu des S4ances de ls Commission Royale d'Histoiro de Bruxelles, 
L 976. 

+ According toa contemporaneous chronicle in MA., Oott. Vitell. A. xvi, f 153, an 
oyer and terminer was held atthe Guildhall on the 20th January and two days following, 
at which were arraigned the Dean of St. Paul'a, the Provincial of the Black Friars, end 
others, including Sir Simon Mountford and a servant of Lord Fitewalter’s." Sir William 
Stanley was arraigned in the King's Bench on the Friday aftar, which would be the 
6th February. Of the date of Lord Fitawalter’s trial we are not informed. 
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May, 1495, made a formal appeal to the Pope in behalf of her 
supposed nephew.“ With temporal and with spiritual arms she 
invoked Heaven and earth to aid him. 

At last the conspiracy was ripe. The adventurer had made over 
to Philip his pretended kingdom as a condition of being allowed to 
act the part of king. The duchess had appealed to the Pope in 
. favour of her pretended nephew. An expedition against England 
had been fitted out at so great an expense to Maximilian that, as he 
himself explained, he was unable to attend so soon as he had wished. 
a Diet of the empire, which he himself had called.+ ° 

The expedition sailed, and the Low Countries, Philip, and Maxi- 
milian, all stood on the tiptoe of expectation as to the result. The ` 
foolish Maximilian was the most sanguine of the three, and he was 
not left without false rumours to feed his vain imagination. News 
was received at Mechlin, and eagerly forwarded to Worms, where he 
was staying, that the landing had been effected, and that the Duke 
of York had actually been received in England by several of his 
adherents.t The joy of Maximilian knew no bounds, and looking 
upon England as already won, he was busy speculating about the 
next move. “ With regard to the Duke of York,” he said to the 
Venetian ambassadors, “ we entertain great hopes that after obtaining 
the kingdom of England he will soon attack the King of France; 
and to this effect have we received every promise and certainty from 
the duke aforesaid.”§ Six days later he had a different tale to tell, 
but even then he was far from giving up hope. He now informed 
the ambassadors that the Duke of York “ had arrived with his fleet 
in the neighbourhood of London, and that, not having found the 
population well disposed towards him at the spot where he was most 
anxious to land and attack the hostile army, he had removed to 
another part of the island ; though he, nevertheless, gave hopes that 
his affairs would prosper.” || 

The fact was that the whole thing was a miserable failure. 
Warbeck and his fleet appeared off the coast of Kent, near Deal, on 
Friday, the 3rd of July, and some of his troops disembarked. The 
country-people, however, rose in arms and attacked them with such — 
hearty good-will, that as many as could escape alive from their hands 
were glad to take refuge in their ships again. It is stated in the 
Ohronitles that one hundred and sixty of Warbeck’s men were taken 
prisoners; but if the report of the action forwarded by the Spanish 
ambassadors may be relied on, no less than one hundred and fifty of 
the invading force were slain, and only eighty wero taken prisoners. 


* “Wemorials of Henry VIL,” 393. 
+ Brown’s “ Venetian Calendar,” 648. t Ib., 649. 
} Ib, 650. i Ib., 651. 
NN2 
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Nor is this altogether improbable ; for the country-people, animated 
by a thorough hatred of the invaders, and acting, as it would seem, 
in concert, tried to allure as many as possible to land. Perkin’s 
company, a motley crew of the vagabonds of every nation,” inspired. 
them with not the least alarm ;.and though not a single soldier of 
the king came in time to give them assistance, they thought only 
how to ensnare and punish as many of the enemy as possible. They 
encouraged each other by a report that the king was coming; “and 
` as for this fellow,” they said, “he may go back to his father and 
mother who livé in France, and are well known there.” t 

Perkin did not go back to his father and mother, but he departed. 
Although he sent go many men on shore, he had taken good care 
not to land himself; and when, after a time, he had no tidings of 
those who had left the ships, his suspicions were aroused, and he 
resolved to leave them to their fate. He accordingly weighed anchor 
once more, and proceeded on his voyage. Of the wretches whom he 
thus abandoned, the greater number paid at once the full penalty of 
their temerity. Those who were taken were brought to London by 
Sir John Peachey, sheriff of Kent, “railed in ropes like hoes drawing 
in a cart.” f . 

The contemptible issue of so much preparation appears to have 
gone far to disoredit Warbeck’s pretensions, if indeed there were 
any who seriously believed. in them. At least, Ferdinand, who had 
received letters from him, and who, it is just conceivable, though he 
discouraged. the correspondence, may not have thought his preter- 
sions absolutely incredible, seems at once to have perceived how ill 
the story of this abortive attempt accorded with the character of a 
true Plantagenet. “ We now tell you,” wrote Ferdinand and Isabella 


t Hall says they wero “a great army of valiant captains of all nations, same bank- 
rupts, eoms false English sanctuary men, some thieves, robbers, and vagabdnds, which 
leaving their bodily labour, desiring only tp live of robbery and rapine, came to be his 
servants and soldiars.” 

+ “ Con todo fueron presos e mmartos ciento e cinquenta, presos ochenta, y entrellos 
ocho oapitanes, o los dos dellos Españoles. El uno se Tama Don Fulano de Guevara (dixen 
que es hermano o sobrino de Don ‘Ladran), e el otro capitan Ilamase Diego al Coxo y el 
. apellido que todos los pueblos decian que viniese el Rey y que aquel se fuese a su padre 
a so madre que mì viven o son conocidos en Francia.”—(In all thare were taken and killed 
one hundred and fifty, taken [alive] eighty, and emong them eight captains, of whom two 
were Spaniards. One is called Don Fulano de Gusrara (they my he is a brother or 
nephew of Don Ledron), and the other is called by the nickname af Diego the Lame. 
And all the villagers mid the king would ooms, and that this fellow might go to his 
father and mother who live in France, and sre well known jihere.)—De Puebla to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 19 July, 1495. Ce ee ee 
with my own translation, because Mr. Bergenroth’s interpretation of it (see his 
« Calendar,” p. 59) seems to me insocurate. It is quite trus that there is a grammatioe! 
confusion in the original, but the sense is to my mind perfectly clear. 

t Hall. 
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confidentially to their ambassador, “ that as for the affair of him who 
calls himself duke, we hold it for a jest.” * 

Warbeck directed his course to Ireland. In leas than three weeks 
he was with the Earl of Desmond in Munster. With a fleet of 
eleven ships, some of which appear to have been supplied by Soot- 
land—at least one of them, which was captured by the English, boro 
the very Scotch name of the Heek-out (i.c., the Spy)—he sailed up 
the harbour of Waterford, while his allies laid siege to the town by 
land. Waterford was naturally marked for attack, as being the most 
loyal town in Ireland. It was the one place in the whole country 
which, during the rebellion of Lembert Simnel, had held out for tho 
king. The siege was begun on the 28rd of July, and was carried 
on with great vigour for eleven days., The citizens made a gal- 
lant defence, and several successful sallies; while their cannon, 
planted on Reginald’s Tower—the old Danish fort, which still 
remains—beat in the side of one of the enemy’s ships. At last, on 
the 3rd of August, Warbeck and his friends found it necessary to 
raise the siege. The adventurer managed to withdraw in safety, but 
more than one of his vessels fell into the hands of the king’s party.t 
Soon after this Warbeck seems to have found that it was no use 
remaining longer in Ireland, for he once more set sail and came to 
Scotland.t 

The king and people of Scotland, ar at all events a considerable 
number of them, were already prepared to receive him with open 
arms. It was only natural that they should lay hold of such a 
handle for stirring up trouble in England, and from the first appear- 
ance of the adventurer they had held comnrunication with him, as 
they had done even before that time with the Duchess of Burgundy 
and the disaffected Yorkists. Even as early as the beginning of 

* “Agni os diximos lo de aquel que so lama Duque tenemos por burla.” Mr. 
Bergenroth seems to have understood the word burla (a jest) as an epithet applied by 
the writer to Perkin himself, and has translated it impostor (p. 67). This error is a little 
surprising, as Mr. Bargenroth, in his preface to this volume, has expressed it as his belief 
that Ferdinand and Isabella did mez consider Perkin an impostor (p. xxxiv}. I think, 
howerer, the words just quoted, though they do not absolutely express, must be taken 
to imply a most unfavourable opinion of Warbeck’s i 

+ Smith’s “ Ancient and Present State of Waterford,” 134. Ryland’s “ History of 
Waterford,” pp. 80, 31. Letters, &o. Rio, III. and Hen. VIL, ii. 209. For the 
description of the siege we are mainly indebted to tho two former works, where, how- 
evar, it is inacourately referred to the year 1497. Warbeck did visit Ireland in that 
year as well as 1495; but instead of being aided by Desmond on the second occesion, 
he was nearly captured by him. Smith, who quotes as his authority a Clogher MS, 
says the rebels had also the aid of the Earl of Lincon—which is either an error for 
Kildare, or is due to some confusion between the accounts of Warbeck’s appearance in 
Ireland and Simnel’s. 

t About the end of October there was « report spread in England that ho had been 
taken prisoner. See Berg., i. 73 n. 

§ Seo Tyler's “ Hist. of Scotland,” Third Edit, iii. 476 2. 
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the year 1492, when Perkin was first in Ireland, we find that an 
Englishman, named Edward Ormond, had conveyed letters from 
him tothe King of Soots.” And it would seem that even when he left 
Flanders it had been arranged that he should have some assistance 
- from Scotland; for about the time of his attempt at Deal, prepara- 
tions were already making there to help him with men and money. - 
The burgh of Aberdeen was taxed to supply one month’s pay at five 
shillings and fourpence a day, for the support of eight Englishmen 
in his service; the burgesses at the same time petitioning the king 
“to remain at hame fra the weir to defend the toune fra our aul 
inemyis of Ingland.” Two months later, on the 9th September, 
they voted a tax or “propin” to the king in consideration of a 
license given. them “to remain at hame fra the passage in Ingland, 
in fortifieing and supleing of the prince of Ingland, Richard Duke 
‘of York.”+ On his arrival, James determined to receive him at 
-Btirling. The Treasurer’s accounts of Scotland,. preserved in the 
Register House at Edinburgh, speak of payments for the carriage 
of arras work from Edinburgh to Stirling, in preparation for his 
reception, which took place on the 27th of November, 1495. A 
good many other items of the royal expenditure on this occasion 
invite the attention of the curious. The material of “a pair of 
hose, fo she printe,” of “ risillis blak,” was purchased. for thirty-five 
shillings :+ the lining and “ pointa” added to it cost five shillings 
“more ; and twenty shillings were paid for “half ane elne of purpour 
‘dammas to begare the sammyn ”—that is tò say, to embellish it with 
-stripes. Equally minute are the items touching a “hogtoun” or 
cassock for the prince “against the tourney,” “a pair of arming 
hose,” a “spousing gown,” a great coat, and various other articles 
both for his own personal use and for that of his attendants on the 
oocasion.§ 
Shortly after this festivity we find arrangements made for a 
meeting between the king and the supposed prince at Perth, at 
which the northern lords were summoned to attend; and messengers 
were sent to the most distant parts of the kingdom with letters of 
“ wappin schawing,’—in other words, to order the inhabitants to be - 
ready for military service. Possibly more than one attempt was 
made against England—-though not, I should think, more than one 
in which Perkin himself took part—before his final departure from 
Scotland, nearly two years after he entered it, in July, 1497. But 
it is difficult to fix dates, or account for all his doings exactly during 
x Beo Letter, 0, Bic, IT and Hen. VIL, vol. il. pp. 326—7. 
+ Extracts from the Council Registers o? the Burgh of Aberdeen, p. 57. Published 
by the Spalding Club. l 
} It must be remembered, of course, that all these sums are in Scotch money. 
$ Letters, &o., Bio. IIL and Hon. VIL, il 3279. 
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this period. It was probably not very long after his arrival that he 
marricd the Scotch king’s kinswoman, Oatherine Gordon, daughter 
of the Earl of Huntley; but the Treasurer’s accounts contain no 
allusion to that event. From them, however, we gather that 
Warbeck was with the king on St. Nicolas’ day (the 6th of Decem- 
ber), when both made offerings in church; and that they were 
together in Edinburgh on Candlemas-day (2nd February), in 1496. 
After that, these accounts are silent about him for a month or two; 
and it would almost appear, from a notice in those of William 
Hattecliff, Under-Treasurer of Ireland, that he madeanother descent 
on Munster in the spring; from which he must have very soon 
returned. l 

In June, Lyon Herald was sent by James IV. to England, pro- 
bably with demands which, being refused, were to serve as a pretext 
for aggression; and in June, July, and August, men were busy 
about iron-work and wheels for the artillery.t 

To some observers the crisis certainly looked momentous. The 
Venetian ambassadors in London reported to the Signory that Henry 
was in danger of being driven from his kingdom.t But the Vane- 
tians were not noted for shrewdness. All that came of these pre- 
parations seems to have been a tiny raid in the month of September. 
On the 10th of that month we have a payment “for 200 of gold 
party to the Duke of York’s standard; on the 14th, a sum of four- 
teen shillings for the Duke of York’s offering, and a present of £36 
in his purse by the king’s command.” On the 21st, “at Coldstream, 
when the Duke of York come hame,” there was o further sum of 
£74 8s., also given to him by the king’s command. Between the last 
two dates an invasion of England had been pre-arranged to take 
place, and it may be presumed did take place. 

But the King of England, in fact, was not unprepared. He had 
in Scotland a spy and a useful instrument in the person of John 
Ramsay, Lord Bothwell, who had been a favourite of James IOI., 
and who seams to have cherished a feeling of secret ill-will to the 
reigning king, James IY., on account of his rebellion against his 
father. A few years before this, he had entered into an engagement 
with Henry VII. to capture the Scotch king and his brother, the 
Duke of Ross, and deliver them into the King of England’s hands. 
Although he never succeeded in this, he seems now to have been on 
the watch for an opportunity of seizing Perkin Warbeck; about 


* The entry in question is in Easter term, 11 Hen. VII., for two horses delivarsd to 
one John Wyse, which he lost, ‘eo quod Perkynnus Warbec hao vice applicuit in 
partibus ilis cum rebellibus domini Begis.” 

+ Letters, ko, Rio. IT. and Hen. VIL, ii. 329, 380. 

t Brown’s “ Calendar of Venetian State Papers,” i, No. 707. 
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whom, though’ he does not mention his name, he was evidently 
speaking when he wrote to Henry VII. as follows :— 

‘Please your Grace, anent the matter that Master Wyot laid to 
me, I have been busy about it, and my lord of Buchan takes upon 
him the fulfilling of it, gif it be possible; and thinks best now, in 
this lang night within his tent to enterprise the matter: for he has 
na watch but the king’s appointed to be about him; and they have 
ordanit the Englishmen and strangers to be at another quarter lugit* 
(lodged) but a few about him.”+ 

Nor was Bothwell altogether without hopes of deooying the king’s 
brother into England. “TI passed to St. Andrew’s,” he says, in the 
same letter, “and commenced with the king’s brother, and gave him 
the cross-bow,”—evidently a gift from Henry VII. “He commends 
his service humbly to your Grace, and says he intends to do your 
Grace service, and will not, for aught the king can do; tome to this 
host against your Grace. And now my Lord of Murray passeth 
over to him, gif the king comes to this journey, as I doubt not he 
will, in contrar his baronry’s wills and all his haill peplen, and my 
lord will solicit this young prince to come to your Grace.” t 

In a second letter, written just a week before the intended inva- 
sion, Bothwell tells the King of England he had been urging both 
the King of Scots and the nobles to abandon “this feigned boy,” as 
he calls Perkin, and remain in amity with England; but that James 
had made answer he would first have “ such things concluded as my 
Lord of Durham came for;” otherwise he and his army would 
muster at Ellam Kirk, within ten miles of the border, on the 15th 
September, with Perkin in his company. He adds that their forces 
amounted to 1,400 men of all nations, and would enter England on 
the 17th of the month ; and that to reimburse the Scotch king his 
costa, Perkin had engaged to pay 50,000 marks in two years, and 
deliver up Berwick to the English. He then relates the particulars 
of some embassies received by the Kifig of Scots, on which we shall 
have to remark presently, and concludes by exhorting Henry not to 
let slip the opportunity of striking a heavy blow against Scotland. 
King Edward IV., he reminded him, never had the perfect love of 
his people till he made war on Scotland. The Scotch King had 
been obliged to coin his chains and plate for money ; and never were 
people worse pleased with their king’s government than James’s 
subjects were. With a good fleet the English might now destroy all 
the havens and shipping in the country, as all the shipmen and 
inhabitants “passed with the king by land.” Edinburgh Oastle was 
bat poorly provided with artillery ; Bothwell had taken.stock of all 


* Printed “Ingt” by Ellis, which is not very intelligible. 
+ Bliss “ Lotan,” First Series, i; 28. Į Ib. 
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the guns it contained, and he sent the brief inventory to the King 
of England. As for the invasion, he felt sure that in four or five 
nights the Scots would be glad to return home, “ weary for watching 
and for lack of victuals ;” and he suggested how it would be easy to 
cut off their retreat.* All this did he report and advise without a 
scruple about abusing confidence or betraying his own king’s country ! 

It may be concluded that Bothwell’s anticipations were tolerably 
accurate. That the Scots did enter England on the 17th September, 
and that they were glad to return in a very few days, acems to be 
proved by the notice above referred to in the Treasurer’s accounts of 
Scotland, of “ the Duke of York” having “come home” to Ooldstream 
on the 21st. In fact, we have no doubt this is the date of the raid 
mentioned by the chroniclers when James enterdd England with 
Perkin in his company. We are told that they committed great 
ravages, burning towns, robbing house, and killing men and 
children; but not having by these means allured any of the 
inhabitants to join them, Perkin, it seems, expressed on his return 
some compunction for the rough measures they had adopted, re- 
proached himself with cruelty towards “his own” subjects, and en- 
treated the Scotch king no more to afflict “his” people. The request. 
was humane, but does not seem to have been accounted princely. 
The old chroniclers make merry over his “ridiculous mercy and 
foolish compassion.” “James,” they tell us, “saw which way the 
wind blew,” told Perkin that he took a great deal of pains to pre- 
serve the realm of another prince, and twitted him with the fact 
that though he called England his country, not a single Englishman 
would join him in it.t 

Whether James really saw “which way the wind blew,” or still 
believed in Perkin, it is certain that he never acknowledged he had 
been deceived, but continued to speak of the adventurer as Duke of 
York years after he had paid the penalty of his pretensions on the 
gallows. In the same spirit it’was that, though he dismissed Perkin 
at last, he steadily refused to give him up to the King of England. 
Right or wrong, he was not one, I imagine, to desert the man ho 
had once befriended. Nor did he, after Perkin’s return, cease to 
molest England both by sea and land; for on the 15th October wo 
find £2 given towards the expense of sending some of his English 
followers to the sea,t and next year, even after Warbeck’s departure 
from Scotland, James went and besieged Norham Castle. 

There must have been a good deal of wilfulness in this course if it 
was really, as Bothwell said, against the minds of nearly all his 


* Ellis, First Series, i. 25—31. + Hall 
+ Letters, &o , Ric. IIL and Hen. VII, it. 331. 
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barons and people. Of course we must make allowance for erag- 
geration in the statements of so bitter and unscrupulous a partizan. 
“T trust verily,” wrote Bothwell to Henry VII., in speaking of his 
own sovereign, “that God will he be punished by your means for 
the cruel consent to the murder of his father.” Andagain: “There 
is many of his father’s servants would see a remedy (redress) of the 
death of his father yet.”* When a man expresses himself in such 
a style as this, we may believe that his animosity gave a colouring 
to the facts he had to report, the wish being, in some cases, father to 
the thought. Nevertheless we can hardly doubt that a large portion 
of the people stood aloof from the enterprise in behalf of Perkin, 
and that the king’s own brother was won over to neutrality. More- 
over, Bothwell’s low estimate of the invading foree—only 1,400 men, 
and those, too, of all nations—is rendered highly probable, consider- 
ing how little is recorded of their doings, and how soon the pretender 
came back to Coldstream. The attempt, in fact, notwithstanding 
the cruelties alluded to by the chroniclers, things which were but 
every-day occurrences on the borders, seems to have been quite as 
contemptible as the affair at Deal. Nor is it in any way inconsistent 
with the known character of James IV. that he should have 
attempted the invasion of England with a totally inadequate force, 
reckoning without just grounds on being supported by a portion of 
the population. 

James was not, indeed, so enthusiastic in Warbeck’s favour as to 
ask nothing of the pretender beforehand for the aid he was about to 
give him. On the 2nd of September he called a council of his lords 
to consider the terms on which it should be afforded. They pro- 
posed to Perkin that when ^e recovered his kingdom he should 
restore the seven sheriffdoms+-—probably some districts in Northum- 
berland or about the borders—deliver up the castle and town of 
Berwick, and pay James 100,000 marks in five years for his expanses. 
The would-be prince asked a day to consider it, consulted with Sir 
George Nevill and others of his council, and, finally, after a good 
deal of conference, agreed to deliver Berwick and pay 50,000 marks 
in two years. Indentures were drawn up to this effect, and on these 
terms the matter was settled. No wonder James was dissatisfied 
when all ended in a four days’ raid and home again | 

Shortly before this invasion the king and court had been at St. 


* oe ane ‘of the ded,” which the editor in a foot-note inaccurately explains 
as “deod.”’—Eilis, First Series, i. 29. 

Came aera Ge sie in the MB., end refers in a foot-note to 
Pinkerton’s reading, who had before printed it “Shariffdomis.” Having looked at the 
MS., I find Pinkerton’s reading is the correct one. What Hillis mistook for an initial H 
is in fast a long f with a mark of abbreviation through it, standing for “8er” or 
“ Sher ;''’ while the letter immediately before the d is an f, not a long f 
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Andrew’s when an ambassador arrived from France. He was 
the Sieur de Concressault, a man of Scotch extraction, the samé who, 
when Warbeck was in France three years before, had been appointed 
captain of the guard of honour assigned to him by the French king. 
Watchful of Henry’s interests, Bothwell took means to agcertain 
whether any mischief was intended against England. There was, at 
least, no such intention avowed; for, knowing Henry’s policy to be 
peaceful towards himself, the French king had no wish to stir up 
again the embers of English hostility by anything that could justify 
resentment. Bothwell therefore found that Ooncressault’s commis- 
sion contained nothing in it prejudicial to England. It was in effect 
an offer of mediation between England and Scotland. He was to 
inquire into the causes of dispute, whether Henry or the King of 
Soots was in fault, and get James, if possible, to agree to refer it to 
the French king’s arbitration. But James took the ambassador 
into counsel, and showed him that the injuries all originated on 
the part of England, by whom he had lost many ships and much 
cattle upon the borders, And notwithstanding his professed impar- 
tiality, the ambassador soon adopted the king’s ex parte statement. 
He became much more lukewarm in urging James to peace, and even 
went so far as to tell Lord Bothwell it was no wonder the Scotch 
king felt aggrieved. He also offered James 100,000 crowns if he would 
send Perkin into France, with what view the Lord Bothwell could 
not exactly say, but he knew from Concresaault that the French king 
was anxious to prevent James from marrying any of Henry’s 
daughters. The ambassador also told Bothwell that the French 
admiral and he had been at a great deal of pains to learn about 
Perkin’s birth. On this Bothwell showed him a document he had 
received from Meautes, the King of England’s secretary; “and he 
plainly said he never understood it, but rather trowed the contrary.” 
On the whole, Bothwell thinks the ambassador’s coming had done but 
little good, “ for he and the boy,” he says, “ are every day in council.” * 

What was the document Bothwell: had received from Meautes P 
Without having positive evidence on the subject, we are enabled, 
from the information supplied by the Spanish archives, to answer 
this question with tolerable confidence. For we now know that 
shortly before this time, probably just in the beginning of the same 
year, 1496, of which we are treating, the King of France sent to 
Henry YII. a paper under the seal of his council, showing that War- 
beck was the son of a barber,+ and offering to send over his father 

* Ellie's “ Letters,” First Series, i. 28. 

+ Henry VIL himself had told the French king that he was the son of a boatman. 
Has there been any confusion between barbier and datelier # Under any circumstances, 


the discrepancy counts for litle. Lambert Simnel was desoribed by various authorities 
as the son of a baker, of a shoemaker, of a joiner, and of an organ-maker. 
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and mother.* A copy of this paper would have been the moat oom- 
plete answer that could have been made to Concressault when he 
said he had been trying to find out about Perkin’s birth, and as 
Henry probably caused many copies of it to be made and circulated 
as widely as possible, Bothwell might have possessed one without 
even appearing to be in the King of England’s confidence. 

That the French king sent Henry a certificate about Warbeck’s 
birth may be considered pretty good evidence that France was at this 
time desirous to keep on good terms with Henry ; which indeed js 
shown. very clearly by other documents of the period. On the other 
hand, Ferdinand was exceedingly anxious to engage England in'n 
war with France, and lost no opportunity of endeavouring to outbid 
the French king in his offers to gratify Henry. It is a proof of the 
- success of Henry’s statesmanship that he kept these two great kings 
competing with each other for his friendship. He had no intention to 
enter into war for the sake of any ally, but he made other princes 
eager to cultivate his friendship for the hope that he would do them 
service. France, indeed, had good reason to deprecate Henry’s 
hostility ; for not only Ferdinand and Isabella, buf Maximilian and 
Philip also, were anxious to draw him into thejleague against her, 
and it was well for France that the King of England was not a lover 
of war. Whenever he was pressed to declare himself against France, 
Henry, without positively refusing, took refuge in excuses; and the 
excuse of which he most frequently availed himself was Perkin 
Warbeck. He repeatedly told both Ferdinand and Maximilian that 
he dared not attack France for fear of Perkin, and he actually suc- 
ceeded in impressing the Spanish ambassador with the belief that if 
Ferdinand and Isabella could but get Warbeck into their hands, they 
would have Henry completely at their service. It may be doubted 
if Warbeck served any prince as a tool so well as he did Henry for 
an excuse. 

But the result was that all princes, after they had ih turn favoured 
Warbeck, now vied with each in offering Henry assistance against 
him. Ferdinand offered to give far more satisfactory proof of his 
parentage than the King of France had done. “ We can send him,” ho 
wrote, “the declarations of many persons who know him, amongst 
whom is a Portuguese knight of the name of Ruy de Sosa. He is 
acquainted with the whole matter, and is a person of authority and 
' good faith. Having been Portuguese ambassador in England, he 
knewt+ the Duke of York very well, and has seen him there. Two 
years later he saw this other person in Portugal.”t Then was added 


+ Bergenroth, i. 92. 
+ Not “knows,” ss in Bergenroth. Ea ee 
t Bergenroth, p. 92. 
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a clause which was afterwards struck out, and which certainly at first 
sight suggests some doubt of the value of such testimony :—“ So, if 
it will be of any use to the King, we could manage to send him his 
father and mother, who, they tell us, are in Portugal and are our 
subjects.” 

Could parents be found for Warbeck with equal ease in any quarter 
of the world? I believe there was nothing in the political morality 
of the age to prevent it. But it would have been little use giving 
testimony contrary to known facts, and even when Perkin attempted 
to land in Kent people were aware that his father and mother 
lived in France. Ferdinand suppressed the passage, which I believe 
was written under a mere misapprehension of the information he had 
received. As to the testimony of the Portuguese knight who had 
seen the true Duke of York in England, I see no good reason to 
distrust it. 

Did Warbeck, before he finally left Scotland, ever attempt the 
invasion of England by seaP History is altogether silent as to such 
an attempt ; but among the documents bearing on his adventures 
there is one that may, perhaps, be explained by such a hypothesis. 
We refer to a letter written by James IV., some years after the time 
of which we are at present speaking, to Anne of Britanny, Queen 
of France, in answer to a complaint by one Guy Foulcart. Foulcart 
appears to have been a merchant of Britanny ; for he is spoken of 
as the subject, not of Louis XII., King of France, but of his consort 
Anne, who was Duchess of Britanny. He had sustained some losses 
and injuries, and considered that he had a claim against James IV. 
for compensation ; for James, he said, had on a former occasion com- 
pelled him to convey the Duke of York into England in a merchant 
vessel in which he himself had come to Scotland, but the enterprise 
had turned out disastrous to him. What became of the so-called 
duke on this occasion is not mentioned; but Foulcart, it appears, was 
taken prisoner by the English, and having with some difficulty got 
released, he returned home with the entire loss of his goods, and 
was compelled besides to pay a heavy fine to his partner for the mis- 
carriage of the enterprise. In answer to this claim the Scotch king 
says that Foulcart was supplied by him with money, and embarked 
in the enterprise, not under compulsion as he pretended, but with 
perfect good-will; that he had, it was true, given him letters by 
which he might make a pretence of compulsion to shield himself from 
injury, but that in reality Foulcart had readily undertaken the 
venture on his own responsibility; that, besides, the old alliance of 
Scotland with France and Britanny allowed either power to make 
use of the ships and sailors of the other for a reasonable hire; and 
that it was everywhere received for law that princes might make 
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such use of vessels that had been driven on their coasts. Moreover, 
James insisted, it was quite competent for Foulcart to have sued for 
redress in Scotland, which would never have been denied him 
according to law and justice.* 

Now, there is some difficulty in supposing the occasion referred to 
in this letter to have been that of Warbeck’s final departure from 
Scotland. That event took place in July, 1497, when, as ‘the 
Treasurer’s acconnts show clearly, he embarked at Ayr, with the 
celebrated naval captains—or, as the English called them, piratee— 
Andrew and Robert Barton. The common story is that James had 
by that time found out Perkin to be an impostor, and was willing to 
make peace with England, but felt that he could not in honour give 
up to his enemies one whom he had entertained as a guest and made 
his own kinsman by marriage; so that, finally, he dismissed hior 
honourably. However this may be, it is certain that James did not 
show himself peacefully inclined towards England at the time he 
sent Warbeck away; for he immediately afterwards went and laid 
siege to Norham, and it was rot till the end of September that peace 
was established between the two countries by the treaty of Ayton. 
But the fact that Warbeck’s wifo accompanied him when he finally 
left Scotland seems against the supposition that he then meant to 
invade England. It is quite true that she soon afterwards went with 
him when he actually did invade England, and landed in Cornwall ; 
but then it wes because he was obliged to leave Ireland, and counted 
with some reason on the friendliness of the Cornish men. Moreover, 
the accounts preserved of the victualling of his little fleet on this 
occasion hardly allow us to suppose that it was more than an honour- 
able escort. 

On the other hand, the duplicity shown in the nature of Foulcart’s 
commission suggests the possibility of an explanation quite consistent 
with the facta of the occasion when Warbeck finally sailed from 
Scotland. Foulcart was not compelled ‘to carry him in his vessel, but 
was furnished with documents by James that he might use the plea 
of compulsion if he and his ship should fall into the hands of the 
English. Is it not probable, then, that James had been led to 
entertain the idea that it was unnecessary to send the pretender to 
sea with a strong invading force, and ‘that if he could but once get 
him landed in some part of England where the inhabitants favoured 
the House of York, he ought afterwards to make his own way without 
farther aid P It is true Warbeck never did go direct from Scotland 
to England by sea, so far as we are aware; but it is remarkable that 
after leaving Sootland, having gone first to Ireland and then to 
Cornwall, he arrived on the Cornish coast “with two small ships 


* Letters, &o, Rio, IIL. and Hen. VIL, H. 185-8, 
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and a Breton pinnace,”* only two months after he had sailed from 
Ayr. One cannot help entertaining a suspicion that the Breton 
pinnace may have been Foulcart’s vessel. 

The adventures of Warbeck were now drawing to a olose. , After 
leaving Scotland he appeared once more, and for the last time, in 
Ireland, where he now met with less success than before ; for Kildare, 
who had been in disgrace, having been recently re-appointed as 
deputy, was unwilling to forfeit the king’s confidence again. So he 
very soon left, and directed his course to Cornwall, hoping to profit 
by the disaffection of the inhabitants, whose rebetlion under Flam- 
mock and the blacksmith, Michael Joseph, had only been put down 
three months before. So ill did he succeed in Ireland, that, as the 
king reported to Sir Gilbert Talbot, he would have been taken by 
the Earls of Kildare and Desmond if he and his wife had not secretly 
stolen away. But the citizens of Waterford, learning his intentions, 
gave notice to the king that he was going to land in Oornwall,t and 
fitting out vessels at their own cost, gave him chase, and nearly 
captured him at sea. Hither by this, or by some other squadron, 
the ship in which Perkin sailed was actually boarded. It was a 
Biscayan vessel, with a crew of the same country. The fugitive 
was demanded of them in the name of the alliance between Spain 
and England, and a reward of 2,000 nobles from the king was 
promised for his delivery; but by some means or other he had 
secured their fidelity, and they swore they had never heard of such 
aman. Perkin, however, as he afterwards confessed to the Spanish 
ambassador, was all the while on board, hidden in a pipe in the bows 
of the ship. 

The remainder of Perkin’s history is well known. It is enough to 
remind the reader of the principal facts in the briefest possible 
words. Profiting by the disaffection in Oornwall, he landed at 
Whitaand Bay, and was soon joined by a number of the country- 
people, with whom he marched on and laid siege to Exeter; but 
upon the approach of the Earl of Devonshire and other gentlemen 
of the county he retired, and went on with some 6,000 or 7,000 men 
to Taunton. He had still an opportunity before him which, we may 
be allowed to say, a true Plantagenet would not willingly have let 
slip; but the craven spirit, which had before shown itself at Deal 
and when he invaded England with James ILY., exhibited itself once 
more. To the dismay.of his adherents, he fled away in tho night 
time with a body of sixty horsemen, and rode on till he reached the 

* Henry VI. to Sir Gilbert Talbot. Elis's “Letters,” First Series, i 32 

+ After he left Bootland he arrived at the harbour of Cark on the 26th July. He 
seems very moon to have determined on changing his course; for Henry, at Woodstock, 
was informed of his intention to go to Cornwall by the 6th August—Halliwell’s 
“Letters,” 174. 
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sanctuary of Beaulieu,in Hampshire. He was evidently tired of the 
part he had so long played before the world, and was content to have 
security at the sacrifice of greatness. 

The sanctuary was surrounded, and on a promise of pardon, 
Perkin after a while surrendered. He was brought up to London 
and paraded on horseback through the streets. Hall tells us that 

, people flocked to see him “as he were a monkey, because he being 
an alien of no ability by his poor parents (although it was otherwise 
talked and dissimulated), durst once invade so noble a realm.” 
Another chronicler, who evidently wrote at the vary time, says he 
was conveyed about the city and Westminster “ with many a curse 
and wondering enough.” * But if little sympathy was shown by the 
people, he was not treated with extreme severity by the king. He 
was kept in the king’s court, and no restraint seems to have bean 
put upon his liberty beyond the fact of keepers being appointed to 
watch him. Next year, however, he managed to escape, and fled by 
night, but got no further than Sheen, where he put himself under 
the protection of the prior, and implored his intercession with the 
king. 

Ho was again brought to London, and even yet his life was spared 
for a time. The punishment he was made to undergo was only a 
public repetition of his confession. On the Friday after his capture 
a scaffolding was reared on barrels in Westminster Palace, on which 
Perkin was placed in the stocks for a good part of the forenoon.t 
On Monday next he was exhibited on another scaffold in Cheapside 
.from ten in the morning till three in the afternoon, after which he 
was conveyed to the Tower and imprisoned there. In this confine- 
ment he remained for some time longer; until, there is too much 
reason to suspect, an opportunity was purposely afforded him to plot 
-for liberty again in concert with the unfortunate Earl of Warwick, 
whom it suited Henry’s policy judiciqlly to murder for attempting 
to escape from an unjust confinement. Thus did “ this winding i ivy 
of a Plantagenet kill the true tree itself.” + 

JAMES QAIRDNER. 

* MB. Cott. Vitellius, A, xvi, £ 171. 

+ Hell says he was set in the stocks “ before the door of Westminster Hall, and there 
stood an whole day.” But the strictly contemporaneous chronicle in the Oottanian MB. 
is probably mare accurate. 

q Bacon's “ Henry VII.” 





“THE GRAND OLD NAME OF GENTLEMAN.” 


“ And thus he bore without abuse 
The grend old name of Gentleman ; 
Defamed by every charlatan, 
And sailed with all ignoble use.” —Jn Memoriam. 


Mae hues make up light; many ingredients a salad; many 
qualities the Gentleman. Like both the above, he is no heap of 

ted parts, but a perfect whole. And as, again, beautiful 
sounds amid discords and without connection are not music, so noblo 
traits may be found in a person, and yet, being rare, unsustained, 
unbalanced, undovetailed into others, will not constitute the Gentle 
man. Many a one performs at times isolated aota that are gentle 
and noble. But what we want is the Gentleman; the man always 
noble—the perfect cube. 

Yet if we seek to define the Gentleman, we must analyze; must 
take separate acts, constituent principles, just as you resolve light 
by a prism into ita component parts. Light is not blue, yellow, &o., 
but it is made up of these. And this is an apt illustration; for in- 
deed, to paint this character, we have to dip the brush into the most 
delicate, subtle, rainbow tints. And here we are reminded of the 
caution— 

“What skilful limner e'ar would choose 
To paint the rainbow’s subtle huos?”” 


And the justice of the warning must be confessed. For easaying to 
VoL, XL 00 
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write upon the ideal of the gentleman, it is certain that the paper 
must be a mere Kasay, in the true sense of the word, and no finished 
treatise. Who could exhaust the subject P Who could do it justice P 
But the results of individual thought and observation may be put 
down, and perhaps set some a-thinking; and those who are already ool- 
lectors of the subtleties which make up the character may find some 
few specimens in my cabinet which they have not yet placed in their 
own. At least, I find myself always ready to collect from other 
drawers, and consider an inspection well rewarded if but one new 
point be gained ftom each. 

So I mean to jot down some contributions towards the definition 
of this character. There is need that it be defined, for the words 
are true that the name, the grand old name, is nowadays more than ` 
over “defamed by every charlatan,” and “soiled with all ignoble 

‘Not only are mere accidents or accessories regarded as though 
of | the essence, but things which are quite foreign to it, and which 
sometimes actually encumber and obscure it, are regarded as though 
constituent parts of it. A large house, a carriage, much ostenta- 
tion—what have these really to do with the character? Nor will 
those of the blood be deceived by them. But, with many, do they 
not pass off paste for jewels by their showy settingP The “kindly 
hearted Earl,” in “ Enid,” would prove, if proof were needed, how 
the Gentleman still remains when all these things have left him. 
Geraint too; when— f 5 

“ Yniol’s rusted arms 
Wore on his princely person, but through these 
. Princelike his bearing shone.” 

We must start, then, by disencumbering ourselyes of things ax- 
ternal merely—rank, wealth, power, show—all the mere setting of 
the stone. And further, of things also which, though undeniably 
advantages and adornments, are yet not of the essence of this cha- 
racter ; are accidental—can be dispensed with—thongh they adorn 
where they may be had. High breeding; liberal education; fami- 
liarity with the ways of the best society ; polished behdviour ; easy 
manners ; experience of books, and men, and countries; ubadat of 
shyness ; an acquaintance with what is not mere littleness in eti- 
quette ;—-these may be the cutting of the jewel. Yet, though many 
of them will: be assumed in this sketch, let it be declared at the out- 
set that the jewel can exist without them. Oaptain Outtle had none 
of them, so far as they belong to society; yet who does not perceive 
“ gentleman ” written upon his brow? So, too, with Mr. Peggotty ; 
and, in truth, Dickens is great at giving the rough jewel. I do not 
recollect a good instance, among his characters, of the polished gem. 
I myself knew a plain village carrier in whom lurked much of the 
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gentlemanly feeling. My wife and myself were for a few weeks, 
in the cold months, lodgers in his house. During that time this man 
laid aside his evening pipe (ye smokers, estimate this act of self- 
‘denial |), nor could be prevailed upon to resume it, having settled in 
his own mind that it must be annoying to alady. Many would have 
laughed, seeing him leaning in his smock on a gate in the summer 
evenings, his beloved long clay enjoyed now without check, had I 
pointed him out as a true gentleman. But in my mind he ranked 
as such. He is one proof of many that the character may exist quite 
independent of accidental advantages, though of ‘course these are of 
value in setting it off; and without them it is rather latent than 
developed. Not only the absence, however, but the presence of 
these accidents, may mislead us in our search: the dulness of an 
uncut surface, the glitter of a paste, may alike deceive. 

Having thrown away the mere setting, and acknowledged that the 
cutting even is not absolutely necessary, we come now to examine 
the gem. I take from my'cabinet some random notes of the true 
gentleman, and set them out as they come. 

In this character, as the rule, we find a nobility of thought and 
intention,—a heart that is ever climbing up towards what is high, 
and noble, and great; naturally attracted by a certain affinity with 
these, and naturally repelled, as by an instinct, from what is low, and 
mean, and little. One test of this disposition is the judgment of 
motives in others. Does he most naturally suppose these to be pure 
and lofty, or corrupt and baseP Watch what are his affinities, what 
is his instinct, in a doubtful case. Where there is an open choice 
will he swoop towards carrion, or soar towards the sun P Not that he 
is to be a simpleton, easily taken in by transparent shams, nor a 
Utopian, shutting his eyes to facts. But, in the wide space of neutral 
ground between certain good and certain bad, to whether bound does 
the bias of his mind sway him? In the large realm of possibilities 
will he be hopeful or suspicious, as a rule? The true gentleman is 
never a suspicious man, never a depreciator. He never gratuitously 
supposes meanness in another; in the general he is hopeful, and 
hardly made to distrust. Thus, in a world of extreme littleness and 
meanness, especially in the imputing of motives and in low suspi- 
cions, you are, in the society of the Gentleman, raised into a higher 
atmosphere ; you breathe freer. Without effort, and naturally, he is 
walking on an eminence above those pettinesses, low considerations, 
and spites ; and even if you stand not on it usually, you are, in your 
intercourse with him, raised to his level. You left the stinging 
midges, the foul vapours, below in the valley. Your point for the 
time is higher, your view leas narrow; you stand and look down 
upon the dull mist that roofs the petty world. 

002 
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It may be laid down as a first condition that the Gentleman has 
that just appreciation of self which constitutes self-respect. Now it 
is difficult to convey a true idea by this word ; for some would under- 
stand pride by it, it being one of the flattering names invented to 
maak the ugliness of the devil’s ain. And of all qualities that the 
Gentleman must not have, perhaps I would point out pride especially. 
A proud man cannot possibly be a true gentleman. But the Gentleman 
has a just appreciation of self—he respects himself. Now this fust 
appreciation will be the very thing which prevents pride. He will 
have a mournful humility, possessing an ideal, short of which he 
finds himself to be ever falling. Still the very possession of this ideal 
will make him respect himself—will raise him above aught undig- 
nified and unworthy by the consciousness of a latent greatness. Of 
necessity, therefore, and essentially a humble man, he is not in the 
least cringing or abject. A gentleman is a maw. And he realizes 
what is contained in that word,—the high descent, the magnificent 
destiny. So in the presence of his God and of his fellow-men he is 
never abject; he is always manly, always keeps self-respect; his 
humility is never a mean thing, it is a power that raises, not 
degrades, In him the taking the lower room leads surely to the 
going up h gher, not from intention, but in result. 

And this self- “respect prevents his being over-sensitive to slight or 
affront. He is in a measure atrdpens, soff-sufficient,—a word again 
commonly perverted from the good sense in which I would use it. 
So that upon occasion he can retire into this castle of his own self- 
respect, and consciousness of worth though but in embryo, and thus 
mildness and dignity can in him go hand in hand, commanding 
probably in the event the respect also of others. Quite feeling that 
there are in him such inadequacies and defects that it is always 
excusable and often just that others should think slightly of him, he 
yet is conscious of at least incipient, struggling worth and nobility 
that make him, in the Divine and in the larger human view, no 
object merely of contempt, He is company for himself; he has sym- 
pathy with himself; he understands himself, and retires on this inner 
consciousness when misunderstood by others; he is, in a sense, inde- 
pendent of them. Much of the character is founded on this self- 
respect and the self-resource springing from it. As thus ;—the 
Gentleman is, of course, not envious. Now his own self-respect helps 
much against this meanness, He knows in a measure both what he 
is and what he is not. He retires from misunderstandings and 
affronts upon his consciousness of some worth. He often acquiesces 
in being left in the background from the possession of that self- 
knowledge which oan perceive, understand, and appreciate greater 
excellence in another. -There must always be same degree of excel- 
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lence in the man who can do this. There must generally be some 
amount of consciousness of it. Not indifferent to the opinion of 
others—for the Gentleman is never a cynic or a prig—he is yet not 
dependent upon it. When it is unjust he can find consolation within 
himself. When itis just he assents to it, and accepts it; whereas 
the envious man, not having this ballast of self-resource, is liable to 
be overturned by every gust. 

Another result of this self-respect in the chaos is that obliga- 
tions are not a trouble to his mind. This is a littleness from which 
it keeps him free. As a king he takes what was kingly offered ; 
there was no just deference, no generous kindness, which he was not 
before prepared to render to his utmost; therefore he is not conscious 
of being bound, as though a new, distasteful thing, to any due 
courtesy or respect. Having a real dignity, he is not always jealously 
guarding it; it rather takes care of him than he of it. Benefits 
intended to bind him to aught unworthy he would of course reject. 
But, holding gratitude to be a beautiful and noble quality, it never 
occurs to him to wish to keep from the pleasure (not the necessity, it 
does not so put itself to him) of being grateful. With a quiet 
nobility the Gentleman will confer, with a quiet nobility he will 
receive favours, benefits, kindnesses, little and large. His thanks 
are never those of the mendicant; his favours never those of the 
patron. There is no soreness, no protest of alarmed dignity, in his 
acceptance of kindnesses ; there is not the least hauteur, or, worse, 
foroed and obtruded absence of this, in his conferring them. The 
Gentleman is gentle, sweet, dignified, easy, and natural, alike in the 
character of benefactor or of obliged. 

Now we come to a second broad general basis of the character. 
The Gentleman hes a just appreciation of others. Partly as the 
result of the former. Partly he learns admiration or compassion, 
hopefulness or forbearance, from that knowledge of the war of noble 
and base within himself. We cannot separate his estimate of others 
from that of himself, for the latter will mostly show itself by the 
former. It will be the ray that comes to us from the star. In two 
words, however, we may sum up most of his conduct. The Gentleman 
is just, and also generous to others; neither first, neither before the 
other, but both together and at once. It is a mistake to suppose that 
one can exist without the other. Is he really a just man who has 
no mercy nor kindliness, who cannot take into account the “ delicate 
differences,” the numerous possibilities of acts and motivesP More 
obviously the unjust man cannot be the truly generous. 

The Gentleman, therefore, is a just man. Let it not be here 
objected that, whereas the Gentleman is known to us by actions, we 
are lingering among principles to define him. We at first trace the 
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streams up to their source; and we are in search not of single acts, or 
of them only so far as they make up the character. Ho is just, then: 
he; gives to all their due, of respect, consideration, honour, praise, 
blame, admiration, forbearance. This quality of justice, thought out, 
will be seen to be an important foundation of the character of the 
gentleman. Its effect is very great upon the nobility of many of our 
thoughts, words, and deeds. 

Then he is eesentially generous; and on this follows that he is 
large-hearted, tender, merciful The narrow interests, the narrow 
judgments, the low’ suspicions, the mean motives, that go to make 
up selfishness, and harshness, and cruelty, are abhorred by his mind, 
and these bets avoid its sunshine. Herewith, also, he will be patient ' 
and forbearing. How many flaws are caused in characters that have 
a gleam of the true nobility, by irritability and impatience! Loss 
of dignity, of sweetness, of authority ; failings alike in justice and in 
generosity. Oalm and equable, though not impassive or cold ; patient, 
though not sluggish ; forbearing, but not slovenly, nor passing over 
that which should be noticoed—this must the Gentleman be. Closely 
connected with this largeness of mind will be that hopefulness for 
others before spoken of. In a doubtful case he is of those 

“Who nobly, if they cannot know 
Whether a ’scutchean’s dubious field 
Carries a faloon or a crow, 
Fancy a faloon on the shield.” 
Beauties, not deformities or flaws, the more readily catch his eye; 
his affinity closes with its like. Ho is not always on the look-out for 
earwigs within the petals of the rose. He can, however, be indig- 
nant: never with weakness, chiefly with aught mean, dirty, little. 
His affinity with their opposites makea his repulsion of these a matter 
of course. “I never know you—depart from me.” 

Yet, though capable of strong indignation, he is never soornful or 
sneering. A sneer is the weapon of ali moet familiar to the mean 
mind. There is nothing God-like in it. Nor does the Gentleman, 
where possible to avoid it, deal in mubbing. Respect for others 
makes him unwilling to humiliate them; while, as for guarding him- 
self, the atmosphere of his own self-respect—an influence not obtruded, 
but felt; intangible, but real—this, and grave disapproval, some- 
times deepening to sternness, enable him to check ignorance or 
insolence; for though never a proud or a vain man, he is a man with 
whom it is not easy to take a liberty. He withdraws into himself 
from an uncongenial touch; yet, in doing so, would, as a matter of 
preference, rather avoid hurting, or making the difference felt, 

Thoughtfulness and Tact are great constituents of the character. 
Indeed, this element of thoughtfulness makes much of the difference 
. between the merely good-natured, kind-hearted man and the Gentle- 
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man. Many s one would do kindneases, pay attentions, if only he 
thought of them, twhereas the Gentleman does think. And much of the 
perfection of the character depends on ‘the higher or lower degree 
of this attribute. We find obvious thought, more refined thought, 
and a subtlety of thoughtfulness which gives the nail-finish. And to 
this, Tact is closely allied. Who does not know the difference, from 
different people, of the same act done, the same word said? The 
very same in substance, how incalculable the difference resulting on 
the way of speaking or doing it! That which from one seemed a 
delicate kindness, from another may appear a cdurse insult, This 
especially in the instance of advice or reproof. What a pity that our 
tranalation has miased the delicate gentlemanly tact of that finished 
gentleman, St. Paul, and headed his address to the refined Athenians 
with clumsy, offensive words: “I perceive that in all things ye are too 
superstitious!” Whereas he did say, “ T perceive (as a ground to go 
upon) that ye are deeply reverential.” 

One most important point to be marked is the noiselessness of the 
character; the naturalness, and ease, and absence of effort or elabo- 
ration. 

“ They live by law, not like the fool, 
But like tho bard, who freely sings 
In strictest bonds of rhyme und rule, 
And finds in them, not bonds, but wings.” 


Nobility with them is not some extra finery to put on; it is their 
every-day dress, and so they are at ease ‘in it, while those who bring 
it out but for Sundays and Holidays wear it creased, and uncomfort- 
ably, and ever fearing to stain it. I suppose that when our court 
costume was in common wear, people did not look so stiff and awkward 
in it, nor was the sword liable to trip them up. So the Gentleman 
finds that no restraint which is never laid aside from him. 
“The churl in spirit, up and down 
Along the scale of ranks, thro’ all, 
To him who clasps a golden ball, 
By blood a king, at heart a clown ; 
“The churi in spirit, howe’er he veil 
His want in forms for fashicn’s sako, 
“Will let his colish nature brook 
At seasons thro’ the gilded pale: 


“For who can always act P but he, 
To whom a thousand memorias call, 
Not being lees but more than all 
Tho gentleman ho seam’d to be, 


“ Beat esemed the thing he was, and joined 
Each office of tho social hour 
To noble manners, as the flower 
And native growth of noble mind.” 


Thus Tennyson, of a gentleman, his friend. 


è 
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And one result of this naturalness is, that in his actions there is 
an absence alike of obtrusion and of elaborate shrinking back. He 
can afford to do a noble act without having it known. In truth, it ' 
is nothing wonderful, special, and out-of-the-way to him; nor does 
it strike him that others should. regard it as at all remarkable. 

“ And, should their own Ufe plaudits bring, 
They’re simply vered at heart that such 
An easy, yee, delightfal thing, 

Should move the minds of man so much.” i 
But, on the other hand, for the same reason he can, if need be, 
endure publicity. The thing does not appear to him so extraor- 
dinary that he should make a great fuss and parade about hiding it. 
A lamp ever lit ;—-place a bushel over it, and it still burns on; let it 
be set upon the table, and its mild kind light is as cheerfully’ 
diffused. 


Some general notes have now been set down, and before proceed- 
ing to consider the character in a few of life’s particular relations, it 
needs only to say that all the above marks will be found in things 
large as well as in things little, and in things little as well as in 
things large. I repeat these because either is sometimes neglected, 
and the attention fixed solely upon the other. The great difficulty 
is to keep a balance, to preserve all the analogies of the character, 
- to be teres atque rotundus. The most common danger, however, will 
be the disregard of little things. Let.me urge, then, that litile 
touches make, little flaws mar, rare and perfect excellence. 

And before going on, it may be permitted me at this stage to say 
that I do not see but that the perfect gentleman must be the consistent 
Ohbristian. Indeed, incidental polish having been dismissed as not 
of the easance, I would say that the perfect gentleman and the per- 
fect Ohristian would be one and the same. I am not speaking of 
“ gelf-elected saints,” but of those in whom goodness is worn grace- 
folly and naturally, and holiness is lovely, — 

S “Not those, but souls found here and there, 

Oases in qor waste of ain, 

‘Where everything is well and fair, 
And God remits his discipline ; 

‘Whose sweet subdual of the world 
The worldling scarce can recognise, 

And ridicule, against it hurled, 
Drops with a broken sting, and dies :” 

men who possess that wisdom which “not only ts but seems.’ 

Let me recall two or three precepts which cant nears if really 
kept, to make a man a gentleman or a woman a lady. “Honour all 
men; be pitiful; be courteous to all; follow after love, patience, 
meelis bear ye one another’s burdens; be kindly affectioned 
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one to another; in honour preferring one another; given to hos- 
pitality ; rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep; mind not high things, but condescend to men of low 
estate; be not wise in your own conceits; provide things honest in 
the sight of all men.” Indeed, I would instance all the twelfth and 
thirteenth chapters of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, with the very 
principle which begins them,—one universal brotherhood and nobility 
of connection. What wealth of broad yet subtle wisdom in this one 
precept :—‘‘ Render therefore to all their dues; tribute to whom 
tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour 
to whom honour. Owe no man anything, but to love one another!” 
Then how noble is this programme :—“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report: if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things |” 

I may not, in a merely secular paper (for I am only quoting 
these words as noble illustrations of my point),—I may not, in such 
a paper, bring forward the One perfect Instance of every perfection ; 
the One Faultless Pearl; the One Flawless Diamond. But, 
reverently and lovingly passing by this, let me instance the writer 
of the above precepts, St. Paul, as theideal of a gentleman. Witness 
his delicacy and tact, seen pre-eminently in advice and reproof: “I 
prawe you not,’—this is his euphemism for “ I blame you;” “I partly 
believe it,” when told of the divisions among his children. Mark 
his delicate tact with Festus, Agrippa, Felix. Note his dignity and 
sweetness in receiving the gift from the Philippian Ohurch —the 
grace with which he rejoices that “ your care of me hath flourished 
again ;” then the anxious guarding against hurting their feelings, 
also the hopefulness for them :—“ wherein ye were also careful, but 
ye lacked opportunity.” Let any one curious in these points read 
from the 10th to the 21st verse of Philippians iv. The passage is 
full of the subtle touches of the character. Professor Blunt, in the 
first of his lectures on the “Parish Priest,” admirably traces out 
this characteristic of St. Paul, though from another point of view 
than ours. And, once more, if any reader would have a perfect 
model of consummate tact and intense delicacy, let him study St. 
Paul’s urging of a request that might have been a claim, in the 
Epistle to Philemon. 

I should not be permitted here to enlarge upon this instance, 
although I am now only dealing with a secular purpose, and from a 
secular point of view, with inspired words; but I would suggest to ool- 
lectors the study of the writings and life of St. Paul, merely with 
the view of regarding the character in its highest perfection and 
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rarely-attained finish. And if any should yet question the pro- 
priety of introducing such an instance and such thoughts, let me be 
bold to remind him that much of our ordinary littleness is traceable 
to our letting slip the thought of our high birth and connection. 
Fallen indeed for awhile from our place at court, we forget that our 
place there is that of sons and princes. Christianity is the revela- 
tion to us here of the Etiquette of Heaven. 


It will be necessary, however, to turn from principles to acts, and 
to consider the Gentleman in some particular relations. To give 
some little plan to what must anyhow be desultory jottings, we take 
him first in society and then at home. 

i think that his manner and bearing towards Superiors are a deli- 
cate test. He avoids that tendency to over-deference which is the 
commoner fault; also that slight inclination to an over-independent 
manner, that standing on their guard to which minds above the 
more common weakness are apt to swerve. The atrdpce comes in 
here :—he can afford to do without them: again, the self-respect 
which averts the constant fear lest he should be humbled or mortified. 
The great thing, the result of these principles, is that he is at his 
ease. Duo deference to others is natural to him, so also is the 
consciousness of what is due to himself. He can quite well do with- 
out the notice of those above him in the social scale, but he has 
stamina and ballast enough to enjoy their society without an eyer- 
present sense of difference whispering him to be on his guard 
against a slight. And if tho superior in position should not bea 
gentleman, i.e., should obtrude that superiority, why the advantage 
instantly changes round and is on the side of the Gentleman, and he 
knows it, though too true to his character to make this knowledge 
patent. True gentleman meets true gentleman, recognising the 
brotherhood through the accidental gnd trivial distinctions of this 
brief state: they acknowledge these differences, but are not encum- 
bered by them. The Gentleman does not show his nature by reject- 
ing or disregarding those decencies and proprieties even which only 
belong to this evanescent condition, but by wearing them easily. 
The ceremonies and etiquette of society are much like clothes, not of 
our essence, nor to last beyond this state. But while the need for 
them does last, the thing is to wear them as though nataral to us, 
and not as though a restraint. I really believe that there are many 
who, with no soruple to do a kindness to the poorer from any 
thought natural to the lower mind, of fear of imperilled dignity, 
yet would shrink from going out of their way to show an attention 
to the great for fear of misinterpretation. But the true gentleman 
has learned to dismiss from his rules of action the over-sensitive 
consideration of how they will appear. Not that within proper 
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bounds the appearance of his actions will be disregarded. Within 
these he is not too nervous about his dignity to give explanation or 
to guard against misinterpretation. Take the capital instance of 
St. Paul. He, an Apostle, would yet take a brother with him to 
administer the alms of the churches. ‘Avoiding this, that no man 
should blame us in this abundance which is administered by us, pro- 
viding for honest things, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also 
in the sight of men.’ 

Yet, withal, a true gentleman has courage to do, if necessary, 
things which may appear to be, but are not, ungentlemanly. 

Next, to take him among equals, let us consider the instance of 
conversation, which is, of course, a great mark always; for out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, ¢.¢, our words are 
little sample-bags of the stores within. For one thing, the Gentle- 
man will never monopolize conversation— 

“ A civil guest 
‘Will no more talk all than eat all the feest.” 

(By-the-by, many delicate precepts and nice touches are to be found 
in G. Herbert’s “‘Ohurch Porch.”) He will not break into the speech 
of another, nor listen with ill-concealed impatience to be relieved of 
his own say. He will rather bring out others than exhibit himself. In 
fact, he talks quite as much to learn as to teach. Haw very far will 
he be from the baseness of which Rogers, the poet, accuses himself, 
namely, so great a hankering to be heard, that, failing otherwise, he 
set himself to attract attention by ill-natured speeches ! If need be, the 
gentleman can be entirely a listener, and that in subjects upon which 
he is competent to speak. But he both can and will speak if it be 
demanded of him, or if occasion invite. He is calm and courteous in 
arguing; “and, if he be master-gunner, he spends not all that he can 
speak at once, but husbands it, and gives men turns of speech.” But 
this patience, fairness, and quietness in argument are a true, and per- 
haps a rare, mark of the Gentleman. It greatly requires both 
attributee—just appreciation of self and of others. He is a man open 
to conviction ;—I allow him to be a little impatient with the unlovely 
combination of conceit with ignorance. 

I need hardly say that he is not of those who, after dinner, when 
the ladies have left, and talk and wine have removed restraint, as 
though relieved from fetters, run into coarse anecdote and jest as 
their natural element. He has no tendency towards, no affinity 
with, manure ; nothing in him of the foul blue fly; his instinct is that 
of the bee, which extracts sweetness from everything. 

Again, he is always truthful and sincere; will not agree for the 
sake of complaisance or out of weakness; will not pass over that of 
which he disapproves. He has a clear soul, and a fearless, straight- 
forward tongue. On the other hand, he is not blunt and rude. His 
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truth is courteous; his courtesy, truthful; never a humbug, yet, 
where he truthfully can, he prefere to say pleasant things. 

He is not curious ; he is, of course, the man who walks by a win- 
dow without‘a side glance, whether of purpose or inadvertence. He 
is, I need not say, free from that ill-breeding which would press upon 
a person whom some unguarded word has betrayed to have a secret. 
If something of confusion reveal that a slip has been made, the 
gentleman will recede, or appear not to notice, or turn the con- 
versation. 

He is above gbssip, and is not the man to whom you would bring 
a petty tale. He cannot stoop to little wrangling. He is not 
diseasedly tenacious of real or fancied rights. 

Hero I leave the conversation of the social gathering for the gather- 
ing itself, with its circumstances. I shall mention a point almost 
too small, one would think, for notice, but one which experience proves 
to be a paint of importance in this small world, and in the still smaller 
world of society which exists upon it. Tho consideration of whether, 
at a dinner-party, he shall take in the lady of the house, or of what 
position he shall receive, is never one whose anticipation causes much 
anxiety, or whose retrospection much mortification to his mind. 
Really these little jealousies of society, and petty measuring and 
balancing nearly equal claim against nearly equal claim, are things 
which his true dignity can afford to ignore. At the same time the 
usual respecta and courtesies of life are always rendered, and also 
exacted by him; not touchy, nor punctilious, he yet will not treat 
others, nor will he be treated himself, in a slovenly way. I remem- 
ber a thorough old gentleman, my former rector, telling me of his 
bringing such carelessness and superciliousness "to book. Upon his 
first coming to his rectory one of the country gentry, no distant 
neighbour, kept asking him, in a free and easy, not to say a 
patronizing way (without having taken the trouble to call on him), 
why he didn’t come over and see him, come and dine, &. At last my 
friend turned quietly upon him and said, “ Excuse me for reminding 
you that if you wish to make my acquaintance, it is in your own 
power to do so. Thecustoms of society place the initiative with you. 
I see no reason why in my case they should be reversed.” 

An instance of scrupulous gentlemanly care of the customs and 
courtesies of society occurred to myself in my first curacy. A neigh- 
bouring incumbent had been away from home when I came, and thus 
unable to callon me. Immediately upon his return, a note was sent 
asking me to acoompany my rector, who was to dine with him. I really 
considered this, under the circumstances, all that was necessary to 
satisfy a far more sensitive dignity than mine. However, in the 
afternoon of the day on which I was to dine with him, he walked 
over——five miles in the heat—to make his call first. You might 
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call this punctilious ; but remark, that there was just that degree of 
superiority in his position which made it necessary to forego no 
courtesy or even ceremony towards me. For if the Gentleman is lax 
at all in the ceremonies of social life, he is never so towards one in 
any way not his equal; never where it might possibly seam that 
the omission was through superciliousness or the airs of the Don. 

However, this care of the ceremonies which are the noveasary 
hedges and fences of the somewhat unreal and unnatural state in 
which we live here, is one thing which much marks the Gentleman. 
He will never presume, never take the least liberty ; he never puts 
himself in a position in which he might receive a snub. He is never 
over-familiar with his friends, never goes to the extremity of the 
tether of familiarity permitted, or even offered. A brother of mine, 
to whom I trace much of what early bent my thoughts have had to 
this subject—this elder brother had permission always to pass 
through the grounds of the squire of the parish in order to save 
a round. He never did so, however, without calling at the lodge 
for admission, though he knew where the key hung, and had been 
told to take it when he pleased. And this reticence or restraint 
within their bounds of his privileges with friends, instead of strain- 
ing them to the limit, or even beyond, is one special mark of this 
character. I think something of this feeling is really almost the 
rule in what are called the lower classes. At least in the country I 
have ever found a great delicacy and absence of endeavour to intrudo 
or presume. Retired well-to-do servants and little landowners—I 
have experienced difficulty in persuading these to come to the front 
door, or to enter my drawing-room, even when they had come with 
some amall offering of fruit or the like to me. 

Before leaving the consideration of the Gentleman among equals I 
will mention one abomination from'which any one with the least 
right to the nume will most sensitively shrink—this is, the sharing 
in people’s hospitality, and then afterwards among others making 
fun of them, their table, their arrangements, or their households ; 
repeating, in short, anything that would be to their dispraise, or 
would lower them in men’s eyes. When I was admitted into any 
household as a guest, a confidence was then placed in me which it 
would be deeply unworthy to betray. Another act, quite foreign to 
the Gentleman’s mind, is the asking one to play or sing whose play- 
ing or singing is ridiculous, for the purpose of making him or her a 
laughing-stock. Anyhow, the Gentleman could not be behaving in 
any way, by look or gesture, behind the back of one who has in all 
good faith and simplicity acceded to the request to become a caterer 
for his amusament, of which the detection by its object would confuse 
or shame him. 

I have already touched on the conduct of the Gentleman towards 
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inferiors. Much lies in what I have hinted—namely, that he will 
be careless to any others rather than to them; he will err rather 
on the side of punctiliousness than of slovenliness. Of course he is 
not clumsy enough to make this noticeable, or to obtrude it, He 
would steer clear of an awkwardness which would make over-cere- 
mony offensive by betraying the motive, and therefore the idea in his 
mind. Thus also he can afford to dispense, in his intercourse with 
them, with the very tiniest giving to understand that he is con- 
descending. Indeed, he does not feel himself to be doing so, having 
a larger view of» things than from this world’s hillocks, and so he is 
able to be simple and natural. Thus Lancelot :— 
“Then the greet knight, the darling of the court, 

Loved of the loveliest, into that rudo hall, 

Stept with all grace, and not with half diedain 

Hid under grace, as in a smaller time, 

But kindly man moving among his kind.” 

The clergyman has many opportunities of showing this phase alao 
of the character, afd much necessity for doing so. This courtesy 
without condescension, and this carefulneas without paraded cere- 
mony, are most desirable in his case ; also most keenly appreciated. I 
do not say that he will refrain from entering a cottage without 
knocking, or with his hat on, or when meals are toward, nor that he 
will shun the careless or prying glance when passing the window; 
because these are coarsenesses, and we were discussing rather the more 
subtle marks. But he will ever remember that the poor man’s house 
is that poor man’s own, nor will he take advantage of his position, 
and that necessity which fetters the tongue of the poor, to make his 
visits intrusions, nor to speak to the poor as he would not be allowed 
to do to the rich, except in so far as a more plain speaking will be 
requisite for the unoultivated, whereas the cultivated mind would 
gather tho meaning from the more delicate wording. In short, he 
will give the man to understand that the is visiting and advising on 
sufferance, and notasaright. He will remember that his poorest 
parishionor is at least a free man, and that himself is a gentleman. 
And I warrant you he will generally after a time be understood, 
respected, and welcomed, and his advice, however plain, received 
with deference and attention. Here, again, the Gentleman is not 
playing a part, and thus he can be easy and natural. 

Under this head of his conduct in society may be placed the very 
important item of his treatment of enemies. They will always in 
his case be those who have injured him, or taken a dislike to him; 
there will be none whom he has injured, or with whom he has 
quarrelled, at least wittingly, or without having offered fall reparation 
and amends so far as may be. He may, however, cause offence by 
his firmness, and by his fearlessness and candour on occasions, how- 
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ever his speaking the truth may have been in love. He may have 
to oppose what is wrong or unadvisable, to rebuke or to reprove, and 
so make enemies. But then, you will observe, that he never speaks 
against them; that be never details the grievance and subject-matter 
of the disagreement, nor even alludes to it to others, unless obliged, 
and then with shrinking and dislike. Also, if the character be at 
its very highest, he will, in detailing the circumstances of a disagree- 
ment, state the case fairly against himself. He (in the most rare 
cases) can even refrain from distorting the words of an opponent, or 
swerving them from their true and intended meaning, so as to make 
for himself in answering that opponent. At any rate, he does not 
« foul the wells” by fastening upon his antagonist some gratuitous 
imputation which would colour with suspicion even his most candid 
and earnest assertions and explanations. That the Gentleman would 
never, by any least word, silence, or deed, injure an enemy, is of 
course; spite is utterly foreign from this character. And it will 
follow, from the gentleness of this character, that he will readily 
forgive; from its sincerity and simplicity, that he will do it from his 
heart. King Richard’s was a gentleman’s forgiveness. That forgive- 
ness which “ forgives, but can never feel the same to the offender,” 
is that of the Ohurl. - 

T may note that (from his self-respect) the gentleman can afford 
to offer his hand once and again, and have it sullenly refused ; can, 
in a case of duty, bow courteously still, in spite of being continually 
cut: and this is necessary, st least for the clergyman. The un- 
initiated will on such occasions tingle and smart with a sense of 
shame and humiliation, and, illogically, heartily wish that he had 
left undone that which a minute before he knew that it was right 
to do. 

As to anonymous letters, it would be almost laughable to write 
down that he could not send one. I only mention them in order to 
say that I knew one of the blood with so fine a sense that he never 
even read one. Into the fire it went, as soon as he missed the name 
at the end (and he always looked at the end, being from his position 

to such sneaking attacks or information). He was the Head 
Master of a Public School. He never even received an accusation 
against a boy, volunteered privately, which the informer would not 
in person support. He would in such case call the boy up, tell him 
what had been ‘alleged, merely expressing his abhorrence of the. 
meanness of the informer, and refusing to hear any explanation or 
defence, “ because,” said he, “ you are not accused.” 

Farther, if a former friend, or one under old obligation to him, 
turn against or fail him, you will never find the Gentleman upbraid 
the traitor with those old disregarded favours. If you would see this 
attribute in perfection, read in Macaulay’s “ Essay ” that account of 
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the behaviour of Essex, the criminal, towards Bacon, the Queen’s 
Advocate against the life of his friend and patron. 

Once more. As the gentleman has no little jealousies, there is 
another meanneas—the weapon not of an open enemy, but of a con- 
ventional friend—from which he is of course free. I allude to that 
young-lady meanness which will praise another, and speak highly of 
him—not “ damn with faint praise ;” yet all the while letting slip 
little depreciations and admissions, which, after all, and as intended, 
lower him in your mind—much, indeed, as certain modern oom- 
mentators treat the Bible. 


And now we come to the gentleman at home. This is certainly the 
crucial test. It is undoubtedly of all others the far most difficult 
sphere of action. Thero is the familiarity, the sense of undress, and 
of there being no need for “ company manners.” (How this well-used 
word witneases for the truth of what I am saying!) Certain positive 
restraints and obligations no longer hold back or bind a man in his 
own home., The gentleman has, therefore, to be on his guard, and 
to keep a vigilant watch against the creeping over his behaviour of 
the least slovenliness or tarnish. 

“Love's perfect blossom only blows 
Whare noble manners veil defect : 
Angels may be familar ; those 
Who err, each other must respect.” 


‘This I take from a very manual upon this branch especially of my 
subject, full of delicate subtletiee—Coventry Patmore’s “ Angel in 
the House.” : 

The true gentleman, then, at home does not drop any of those 
attentions and courtesies to wife, sisters, father, mother, which he is 
in the habit of paying to other ladies and gentlemen when in society. 
It is parhaps neceasary especially to notice that he is not brusque or 
neglectful to any lady merely because “she has the misfortune to be 
his wife or his sister. Note the surlineas or contempt of brothers 
often. Oompare the lover with the husband in many instances. 
Really many a man seems almost ashamed to pay that courteous 
attention, which every woman should claim, to that lady who is his 
own wife. 

“The lover who, across a gulf 
Of ceremony, views his Love, 
And deres not yet address herself, 
Pays worship to her stolen glove. 
The gulf o’erleapt, the lover wed, 
Tt happens oft (let truth be told), 
Respect grows lax, and worship cold.” 


A man may be more at hia ease at home, may let slip some little 
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constraints necessary in society, but which are not quite consistent 
with heing comfortable. I shall not forbid, after his tiring day, that 
he should go to slippers rather than to drees-boots; I allow him to 
wear out his old coats; I will not compel him to spoil all his enjoy- 
ment of his wife’s playing by leaving his luxurious eye-closed 
revelling in his easy chair in order to turn over the leaves of her 
music: it would not be courteous to cut off the power of thoroughly 
appreciating her performance. The husband need not be a Sir 
Oharles Grandison. But he will neglect no little attention, no small 
courtesy, no delicate respect; and he will be cartful to retain some 
ceremony, even in a téte-d-tdte life. 


“Keep your undret familiar style 
For strangers, but respect your friend, 
Her most whose matrimonial mile 
Is and asks honour without end. 
“Tis found, and so it needs must be, 
That hfe from love's allegianoo flags, 
When love forgets his majesty 
In aloth’s unosramonious rags. 
“Let Jove maka home a gracious court; 
There let the world’s rude hasty ways 
Be fashioned to a loftier port, 
And learn to bow and stand at gase,” 
And again :— . 
“ Respects with threefold grace endue 
The right to be familiar, none 
Whose ways forget that they are two 
Peroeivo the bliss of being one.” 


It seams an absurd truism to say, Let the husband who is ashamed 
to be attentive to his wife or sister, the aon who is ashamed of being 
deferential to his father,—let these make no pretension to the name 
of Gentleman; neither let him stain it with his touch, who, though 
he be the most polished gentleman in society, is yet a sloven in his 
manner at home. 

And farther yet. The gertleman respects himself; and is not 
ungentlemanly even when alons. He will not even thus forego some 
decent ceremony ; not sit down to dinner, for instance, without some 
little ordering of his appearance. He would not, I think, either help 
himself or feed, when alone, otherwise than as he would in company. 
Supposing him to be a shaver, he would not go with stubbly chin, 
left in a dirty-looking conditioa of bristle, even were he on a desert 
island ;—+true, there he would probably be sure to let his beard grow. 
_ In short, come upon him as suddenly as you like,. however he might 
be alone, the Gentleman would never be surprised doing anything 
‘ongentlemanly. For his tastes and manners would not, again, be 
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ftom acting, nor as e court suit put off, with a feeling of relief, directly 
he retires to private life. Ft is his common wear, indeed, part of 
himself, his nature. 


And now, what shall we say?’ Alas! in one-or anotlierof all these, 
-and many other points, the Gentleman—the real gentleman, too— 
may fail, ay, fail once and again. He is, indeed, never an adept, 
always a student, in this-imperféct life; and in his ever climbing he 
will sometimes alip. But even thus you may distinguish him; there 
is even in his failure a mournful nobility. What would: seem: & very 
slight matter to many, be unnoticed by most—a slight speck, not a 
stain——will smite him with shame,,and burning, and resolve. Yea, 
a gentleman is but, a.man, and may fail. Bunt there is, I repeat, a 
sphere for high gentlemanly conduct and bearing in the confessing 
his fault, and making amends, refusing alike his own palliations and 
those of others. And to- own our- failures nobly is one of the few 
noble acta always possible to fallen creatures—creatures conscious 
of the Image in which they were created, but unable to live up to 
their own high ideal. The Gentleman is, at least, too great, when 
perceiving himself in the wrong, to.take refuge in temper; nor, if 
his apology be ill received, will he take fire, and retract it by hasti- 
ness. His action proceeded’ from a principle, which was not depen- 

dent upon resulte. 

The Gentleman, I say.. is, always a, student, for this character is 
greatly a matter of learning. It.ia partly instinct, at least more 
natural to some than to others; as with music, but yet in great 
measure a matter of instruction, experience, practice. Some may 
haye the ear, and the more readily catch the delicate skill, and grand 
power, and fine harmony ; yet even these do not draw. near perfection 

_ without great pains, much observation, many recoveries from mis- 
takes. And ag Mr. Hullah says that all may attain to at least some 
correctness of knowledge and execution in music by pains, attention, 
and practice, so with this art—for we must call it an art, until it has 
become nature with ua. A finialied artificial’ gentleman has attained 
to the art which veils art. A perfect real gentleman has nothing to 
conceal—he is acting naturally. . 

But he is always learning, and each failure, detected by himself or 
another, and deeply laid to, heart, becomes, indeed, the rung of a 
ladder by which he ascends. A mean thing dbne and brought to 

„his notice and perception is burnt into his soul, and the lesson never 
forgotten. I am not to give myself as a specimen of anything noble, 
but I. am yet pleased to trace something of the sense ih a recolleation 
_ of my boyhood. I had, well knowing I was weltome, taken one of 

my elder brother’s books from the shelf. For some good reason (it 
was late, I fancy), he told me to put it by. Adroitly misconceiving 
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him, and pretending to fancy that he grudged the loan, I, with caro- 
ful meanness, apologized on that score for my having taken it. He, . 
without any anger, also without any false delicacy, quietly unmasked 
me, and, coming at once to the point, stigmatized my conduct as 
“dirty.” I said no more, at once perceiving the truth of his 
verdict; but I thought it over until my face burnt with shame, and 
I stood before him and begged his pardon, ere I left the room. I 
temember he seemed surprised, and said that he had not meant to 
make the matter of that importance. But it was done to satisfy 
myself, and I like to think that this slight matter may be a trivial 
instance of that affinity with better things, and of the germ of the 
keen gentlemanly sense, which is quick to perceive a meanness when 
pointed out, abhors it, casts it forth thenceforward, and never forgets 
the lesson. 
Yes, “ here, where all things limp and halt,” this excellence must 
ever be a matter of learning. For one thing, there are so many 
mized actions. Feather instances serve, perhaps, best to show the 
way of the wind. Here is another illustration from a slight episode. 
Driving with a friend in a dog-cart which he had hired, I was 
anxious to do my small part by paying the turnpikes. Being, 
however, on the wrong side for the turnpike keeper (a woman), and 
desirous to be beforehand with my friend, I threw the money on the 
road, thus giving the woman the trouble of picking it up. For this 
I was justly reproved by my friend, and told that I ought to be 
made to pick it up myself. My intention had been gentlemanly, but 
the act, through want of care and thought and exactness, was faulty. 
Slight as the thing was, it set me a-thinking, and may serve to show 
“the difficulty, as well as the importance, of preserving the balance in 
actions, and at once 
“This way and that dividing the swift wind.” 
A little grit may spoil the perfect working of very delicate machinery. 
I can fancy an architect giving his life-work to the devising and 
perfecting of one exquisite building. When young he had the 
dawn of the idea ; in manhood it has grown into some shape ; some 
plan, which yet he sees to be meagre and far below his ideal, lies 
upon the paper. This experience and that suggestion all.come in; 
even detected mistakes assist; but he grows ald planning, correcting, 
developing—never completing. And in this life he shall never 
behold the perfect building. It is still an Ideal, of which the Reality 
is not grasped. Thus with all our endeavours, although they be not 
unassisted endeavours, towards any excellenco on this side heaven. 
Thus with the Gentleman’s ideal of what he should be to be perfect. 
By degrees he lays down a plan; he is ever working towards it; it 
is never here attained. Nay, the more he attains the more his 
knowledge extends the plan. “I count not myself to have attained,” 
PP2 
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but “ I press toward the mark.” Indeed, it is—excepting that he 
does gain some ground—like pursuing an ever-lengthening shadow, 
with our back to the setting sun. He is ofteh saddened by the oon- 
templation of his own inadequacy and shortoomings, but never morbid 
—i.¢., his sadness does not cause him to sit down to inactive wringing 
of hands, but rather impels him on, still forward, forward, in the hope- 
lees race, towards the ever-flying goal. Ifthe melody of his life be 
never perfect—if it become sometimes “like sweet bells jangled, out 
of tune, and hoarse,” it will not be purposeless in that confusion, but 
like bells beginning or ending, which wander about disconsolately 
after the melody they cannot at once find. But, mark, you shall 
have them burst out into the clear liquid race presently; ay, and 
yet again, if they again before long halt in a new perplexity. f 
It is more than time to end. Let me first notico one objection 
which might lurk against many of the marks and most of the in- 
stances here brought forward. They are so alight; such mere 
trivialities ; such little flaws; such little touches. But let me urge 
the analogy that, in light.and shade, not the depths and heights, but 
the half-tints, make the finish: in colour, the greys, not the pro- 
nounced hues, are the test; in a statue the slight chippings; the 
least touches, give the marble its perfection. And I have supposed 
the rough cutting of the block, even the well-proportioned shape, 
and have endeavoured rather for these subtleties of finish—endea- 
voured, I keenly feel, with poor approach to success ; the graces are 
so impalpable, the touches so subtle, the tinta so delicate, the hues so 
fleeting. Ask Turner for a recipe for his colouring ; rather point to 
an ever-growing sunset, and ask a catalogue of the hues and 
blendings of tints with which you are to reproduce it; but even then 
refrain from demanding a list of the subtleties and delicate touches 
which result in the GENTLEMAN.: They are, like sunset colours, new. 
in blending, in tint, in juxtaposition ; new in all their circumstances, 
for every new occasion. Surely here it may be said— 
' © Here they speak best who best express 
‘Their inability to speak ; 
And none are strong, but who confess 
‘With happy skill thet they are week.” 
However, rough sketches may ‘hint pictures to kindred spirits; 
sketches, however inadequate and rude, yet done with a purpose and 
after a design, in the mind. , And seeking after this perfection in 
most imperfect specimens, it shall be with me,— 
“ Ag when a painter, poring on a face, 

Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 

Behind i” = - - 
J. R. Vzesox. 
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Les Rehgwoas et lew Philosophies de VAms Comtrale, Par W. le 
OComTx DE Gonnreav (limetre de France à Athènes). tino 
Edhton. 1866. Pans: Daher ot Me. 

Bab æ lee Bains, on le Spulivement Politiques of Rebgiect en Persa 
ds 1845 2 1853. (Aires Kerem Beg.) ~ Joumal dmatyqos, 1508. 
Pans: A. Labitte | 


HE two works which we have placed at the head of this article 
present to us a very curious history of a religious and political 
movement which has taken place of late years in Persia, and the 
effects of which have not yet passed away. The Journal Asiatiques 
gives us only a detailed history of the movement from its first rise 
in 1845 to its final suppression in 1853. M. Gobineau treata the 
subject in a wider range. With him the history of Babesism forms 
only a portion, though a very large portion of his work, and the 
remainder is taken up with a most interesting account of the state of 
religious feeling in Persia, the various sects into which Islamism is 
broken up, and the progress which free thought is making from the 
contact of the Oriental mind with Western civilization. M. Gobineau 
brings peculiar advantages to his work, as he resided for some years 
as Secretary to the French Embassy in Persia, appears to be 
thoroughly conversant with Eastern literature and Eastern customs, 
and is known to the world of letters by various works on the sub- 
ject. “Trois Ans dans l'Asie” and “ Etudes des Ecritures Ounéi- 
formes ” are the result of his observation and researches. Into the 
state of religion and philosophy which he presents to us we do not 
propose to enter, contenting ourselves with selecting such portions 
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only as may serve to place the reader in a position to understand how 
it was possible that such a movement as Babeesiam could arise, or . 
how it could attain such success. Of course, as in the case of every 
other speculative and religious movement which has occurred in the 
world, the ground was in a measure prepared for its development. 
Its distinctive features might be traced to the character of the man 
who was looked upon as its religious head; but the opinions which 
he promulgated, and which were eagerly adopted by his followers, 
were in accordance with feelings and thoughts which had been in 
existence long befdre. To see such a movement take place in the | 
centre of Mohammedanism may cause us some surprise, but the 
occurrence is by no means uncommon; and Persia, of all Moham- 
medan countries, is peculiarly susceptible of such changes. This is 
owing, no doubt, in part, to ita geographical position. Placed on the 
confines of thé Eastern world, it has come, from the earliest times, 
into frequent intercourse as well as collision with the West. But 
much must also be laid to the account of its past history, and the 
manner in which the doctrines of the Koran were forced upon the 
inhabitants of the country. Islamism in Persia has never presented 
the rigid, strictly monotheistic character which it has in other 
Mohammedan countries. The Shiite faith, which is the glory of the 
Persians, and to which, from national as well as religious feelings, 
they are devotedly attached, admitted a great vagueness and latitude 
in the interpretation of the doctrines of the Koran, and under cover 
of this they were enabled to engraft many of the. doctrines they had 
formerly held under the Magian dynasty. We do not propose to 
weary the reader with a long historical digression, but one word is 
necessary in explanation of this last statement: - 

When the Arabs, under the command of Oaled, the lieutenant of 
the first caliph Abubeker, gained the battle of Kadesia, and by their 
victoty laid prosttate for evar the Sassanian dynasty and the Magian 
faith, they were welcomed. by many in Persia as deliverers. The 
Magi had ruled with a heavy and intolerant hand. Conformity to 
the creed of Zoroaster had been made compulsory; but the Jews, 
Ohristians, and even the descendants of the heathen polytheists still 
` held in secret their ancient faith, and listened gladly to the promises 
of religious liberty made by the Arabs. - With them were joined all 
who had groaned under the political-tyranny of the Sassanian kings, 
and, for a time, the change was gladly received by all in Persia. 

But with the fall of the Magi had departed all the glory and the 
autonomy. of the Persians. The Araba, who had been so liberal in 
their first professions, preesed gradually’ on their subjects with a 
heavier yoke ; and the sense of the present evil made the conquered. 
nation think more favourably of the oppression from which it had 
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been just delivered. From political* perhaps more than from 
religious motives, all were required to submit to the creed of the 
Koran, and repeat the formula of the Mohammedan faith. Beneath 
the surface the differences of religion remained, and the old doctrines 
were uneradicated, if indeed they were not strengthened, as they 
came to be united to a desire for national independence and a sense 
of national injury. Many who had formerly had no love for the 
Magian doctrines of Zoroaster now felt themselves attracted towards 
them, and it soon became a point of honour to profess at least secret 
sympathy with the old faith,and te look at everything from a Gheber 
point of view, which thus became identified with the national aspira- 
tions. To cast off the Mohammedan yoke was indeed impossible, 
for the whole world seemed to have become Mohammedan; and 
though within the empire various ‘parties were striving with one 
andther for the sovereign power, they would ‘have united at once 
against any who should dare to despise-or cast off the common faith. 
But it was possible for them to take part in these dissensions, and 
by inclming the balance in favour of one of the contending parties, 
to secure @ line of independent sovereigns for the throne of Persia. 
Among the rivals for the caliphate, one family had strong claims for 
their support and favour. The Abassides were descended} from 
Hassan, the son of Ali, and from the daughter of Yezdegerd, the last 
of the Sassanian kings; and in them they seemed to perceivo a tithe 
to the Persian throne, and a prospect of a revival of the national 
honour. The Persians lent their support to the descendants of Ali, 
against their rivals the Ommiades, and the Abassides were firmly 
seated on the throne of Bagdad. Since then other dynasties have 
occupied the Persian throne, but the descendants of Ali are still can- 
sidered to be its only rightful possessors. We ahall see that this 
became an important point in the Babee movement. 

But while the Persians had shown a regard to the national line of 
kings, and expressed a special reverence for the name of Ali, they 
had not been unmindful of their ancient faith. Taking advantage 
of their political opposition, they engrafted on their belief in Mahomet 
various dogmas and doctrines entirely at variance with his teaching. 
These new doctrines they justified by various traditions and ,inter- 
pretations of the verses of the Koran, borrowed in great part from 
‘the ancient religion of the Magi—traditions and interpretations 

+ The doctrine of necessity has prevented tho Mohammedans from attempting to 
make proselytes. If Allah, they sid, has intended ù man to be a true believer, he will 
become one If Allah has doomed him to perdrtion, all the teachmg of the Moullabs 
would be of no avail The conversion of their conquered subjects was more the result 
of political wisdom then religious reaL : 

+ Gibbon's “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” (Smith's Mdition), vol. vi. p. 
269. Gobineau, p. 276. 
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which naturally changed very considerably their religious tenets. 
While Arabia and other Mohammedan countries remained. true to 
the literal interpretation of the Koran, the Persians had departed 
‘from it, and received the name of Sf#stes, or Sectaries. The dis- 
‘tinguishing feature of Shiiam has been always considered reverence 
` for Ali, raising him to an equality with the prophet of God. The 
- difference, however, lies deeper; and the Shiite views of the character 
of God, and his relations with the world, incline more to the teaching 
of Zoroaster than to that of Mahomet. We give the description of 
Shiiam in the wortls of M. Gobineau :— 


‘‘God is infinite, eternal, and one. He does not act directly on the 
world. He has established its laws. He has fixed the conditions .of 
dition and salvation; to Him all shall return. The prophet is invo ed 
rather as a form than in reality. He is the most excellent of created beings, 
if indeed he be a oreated being. There is room for doubt, as on many 
| pepe raider ape hay At any rete the Koran is unoreated ; it 

has existed from all eternity in the divine thought. .In a word, God, the 
and the Koran together, nearly reproduce a comprehensive unity 
which representa the notion of the Zerwané-Akerené, or “time without 
limitas,” whence the Parseeism of latter days dérived all other existences, 
and by means of which it aspired to satisfy Aramean unitarianism.”— 
(Gobineau, p. 59.) 


We may here trace a marked difference from the doctrines of 
Mahomet, The prophet taught that there was only one God, without 
distinction of nature or person, who had created the world, and who 
was‘still the active agent in the world; that between Him and his 
creatures there was no similarity of nature; that they were created 
by Him, they did not emanate from Him. Islamiam had been more 
anxious for political power than for purity of creed; and while it 
did not root out any single religious belief that was previously in 
existence, it-has not prevented heresies innumerable, from the 
‘earliest periods, from springing up within its bosom. In Persia, 
-where so much scope is given to speculative fancy in the creed of 
Shiiam, they have a soil in which to flourish. There Sufiiam has 
held its place,—a religion of mysticism and dealing with allegorical 
interpretations; and it has been followed by numerous schools of 
philosophers versed in the learning of Avicenna, and to whom’ 
Spinoza is not unknown. Speculation is carried on with the boldest 
flights, and deals with subjecta few of the freothinkers of Europe 
would entertain.* 

* We give the following story from M. Gobineau, p. 118, sq., in Illustration of the 
above remark :— 

“ A horsamen belonging to one of the nomad tribes was entering the town of Zendjan, 
when he mw an old ‘priest walking along, bent under the weight of years; with one 
hand he leaned on a stick, with the other he held a book close to his right eye. At the 
sania time he was weeping. | | After greeting him, the horseman addressed him thus:— 
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Within the limite of orthodox Shiism there are to be found at the 
present day three rival parties. The Akhbarys, the Moushtehedys, 
and the Sheykhys. The first may be described as the extreme and 
pure Shiite party. They rely only on tradition and the interpre- 
tations of the hadjis, and accept every precept of religion, provided 
it ie sanctioned by the practice of some holy man. They pride them- 
selves as being especially the national party, and boast of having 
greater loyalty to the faith, and more. devoted patriotism towards 
their country. The second are latitudinarian ; men who are content 
to agree with both sides; “occupied in the woda, they do not care to 
enter into minute spooulative or theological discussions. The third, 
the Sheykhys, cling more to the letter of the Koran, but explain it 
in a mystical sense. Opposing the numerous interpretations put 
forward by the Moullahs or olergy, they allow only the interpre- 
tations which rest on the authority of the twelve Imams. This 
party was founded by Hadji Sheykh Ahmed, who lived about the 
beginning of this century. He established a school at Kerbela, 
where he was succeeded after his death by Sheykh Seyd Kazem, a 
man equally distinguished with his master. His opinions were 
widely scattered throughout Persia, and the number of disciples who 
attended on his teaching was always very great. Among them was 
to be found the Bab, or, as he was then called, Mirza Ali Mo- 
hammed. 

This personage, destined to play so important a part in after 
years, was born at Shiraz. The date of his birth appears to be 
uncertain, as by the writer in the Journal Asiatique it is placed 


‘Why, Seyd, do you weep as you walkP’ ‘Ah, my son, it is because I am old, and 
cannot see out of my left eye.’ ‘Oertamly it is a great evil,’ said the horseman, ‘but as 
you are no longer young, have you not had time to accustom yourself to itP It cannot 
be for that that you grieve so sorely.’ ‘I weep, doubtless, for another reason,’ answered 
the Seyd ‘I am reading at this moment the book of God, and in considering how 
beautifol and just it is, and how well written, I cannot help shedding tears of emotion.’ 
‘You have reason for it,’ answered the horseman ; ‘but et your age, doubtless it is not 
the first time that you have had the Koran in your hand, and being familiar with i your 
admiration has had time to lose somewhat of rts fervour.’ ‘You are right, my son; 
bat you see that in considering more than one passage, it seams plain that if the Apostle 
of God had listened more attentively to the revelation of the Archangel Gabriel, the 
vary contrary would be commanded from what we now find given.’ ‘You may be right, 
Beyd, but why grieve forit? If the thing is right in itself, do it without troubhng 
yourself about absurd precepts.’ Here the priest began to sob more violently than 
before, and exclaimed, ‘If it was only that fool of @ prophet! but is it not evident, in 
more than one place, that Gabriel himself has not understood a word of what the 
Almighty dictated?’ Then the horseman began to laugh, and was about to make 
some further observation, when the priest turned a corner, and he could only hear him 
mutter, ‘That the prophet and the angel Gabriel should not have known what they 
said would only hare been a slight evil, but when it is plain that the other himself——’ 
He paseed out of hearing, and his companion could not clearly make out what he 
meant to insinuate,” 
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about 1812; by M. Gobineau twelve years later, abənt 1824. His 
father was a dealer in cotton goods, and a man of some property. 
The family were of no particular rank or distinction, but they 
claimed to be descended frem Ali, and, in common with numbers of 
others, appropriated therefore the title of Seyd. He received a 
thoroughly good education, and from his earliest years devoted him- 
self to the study of religious subjects. He conversed often with the 
Jews, made deep researches into the doctrine of the Ghebers, and 
read with great eagerness books treating of the occult sciences and 
the philosophy of numbers. The fame of the school at Kerbela 
attracted him, and he became a disciple of Sheyhk Seyd Kasem. 
Though his attendance at the various lectures was irregular, from 
his ascetic life and somewhat mysterious habits, as well as from the 
strong force of intellect he displayed, he soon became noted among 
his fellow-students and drew on himself the attention of his master. 
As he entered the school, remarks were made on him. “Here he 
comes, the mysterious being, the sublime youth,” was whispered on 
all sides, His master spoke of him in the highest terms of appro- 
bation, and when pressed by his disciples to name a successor, seamed. 
indirectly to point to Ali Mohammed.” “ Ho is in the midst of you.” 
. You shall look for him, and find him.” These words were not much 

thought of at the time, but were remembered after the death of 
Sheyhk Kazem. When his disciples were seeking for some one to 
take the place of their late master, in consequence of these words some 
of them went to Shiraz, whither Ali Mohammed had returned, and 
acknowledged him as their head. The title of Bab (a door) is said 
to have been given him on this occasion by Moullah Houssein, in 
playful allusion to the place he occupied at the lessons, sitting always 
near the door, and the other students passing by him to enter into 
the room. “Thou wert the door in the order of knowledge and 
‘Spiritual teaching, now thou art the door of spiritual teaching and 
truth.” - 

But Ali Mohammed was by no means prepared at this time to 
occupy the position of the head of a sect and to fulfil the functions of 
a religious teachér. His mind was probably thoroughly unsettled, 
and his thoughts swaying between the old tenets of Islamism and 
the new opinions which were forcing themselves upon him. He 
determined on a journey to Mecca, but the sight of the Caaba and of 
the holy places, instead of strengthening his Mussulman faith, made 
him abandon it altogether. The thoughts thus awakened in his 
breast were confirmed as he stood at Oufa, by the tomb of the 
murdered Ali. The representation of the circumstances attending 


» Journal Asiatiqus, June, p. 463. 
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the murder of Ali, as well as the resolute endurance of Hossein* 
and Fatima and their tragic end, arouses to this day a frantic 
enthusinsm in the heart of a Persian audience; and the scene of 
martyrdom which rose up before the imagination of Ali Mohammed, 
with the lesson of noble constancy it conveyed, tended to strengthen 
his wavering thoughts and remove from him all doubt and hesitation. 
He returned to Shiraz, reBolved on his future course, and at once 
called together some of his former companions who had designated 
him as the leader of the Sheykhys. To them he communicated his 
first writings. These consisted in a Journal of his pilgrimage to 
Mocca, and in a Commentary on the Sourat of the Koran, named 
Joseph. These works produced an immense sensation in Shiraz. 
Numbers crowded around him, and listened with breathless interest 
to his discourses. In public he never attacked the groundwork 
of the Mussulman faith or the conventional religious customs, but he 
denounced, in words of bitter indignation, the clergy and their 
vices. Naturally, the Moullahs were soon in arms against him, 
and sent the ablest of their body to oppose him; but their de- 
fence could not but be weak, and his victory was easy. They were 
all well known at Shiraz, and, with the Koran in his hand, he 
needed only to show how completely their lives, their precepts, their 
doctrines had diverged from the teaching of the Sacred Book, to 
gain a complete triumph and compel them to silence. Henceforth 
the number of his followers constantly increased. He was surrounded 
by them when he taught in public in the mosques and colleges, and 
in the evening he was followed to his home by a select band, to 
whom he imparted the more sacred character of his teaching and the 
objects he had generally in view. Although he had come back from 
Mecca resolved to attack the existing faith, the articles of his own 
creed were not yet at this time very accurately defined, and his teach- 
ing had very little of a constructive character. He had un- 
sparingly attacked the lives and precepts of the Mohammedan clergy, 
and in this way had undermined the belief in the Mohammedan 
faith, but he had not yet ventured to promulgate anything which 
could take its place. The time he considered was now arrived when 
it became advisable to take some step which should tend to unite his 
followers, and give them some decided object of belief. The name of 
Bab, as we saw, had been given to him half in play. This name he 
now assumed as his religious title, and announced himself to his fol- 
lowers as the Bab, the door or gate by which alone men could come 


> The history of Ali and Hossein may be found in Gibbon, vol. vi. p. 274—378. 
Some interesting chapters are devoted by ML. Gobinean to an account of the theatre in 
Persia, with a translation of one of the plays, called ‘The Marriage of Kassem,” which 
refers to the fate of Homem and Fatima. 
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to the knowledge of God. By this title he now became universally 
known, and from it his followers have been designated as the Babees. 

Meanwhile, at Shiraz, the excitement continued to increase. The 
Moullahs had been beaten, but they had no intention of giving up 
the contest. With them were now joined the civil authorities of 
the town, who began to be seriously disquisted at the extent of the 
movement, and uncertain whither it would tend. Both parties 
determined to bring the gravity of the crisis before the Court of 
Teheran—the one from a civil, the other from a religious point of 
view. The Bab‘was informed of their purpose, and at once wrote 
himself to the Court. The letters, with their mutual recriminations, 
all arrived at the same time, and embarrassed the Government exceed- 
ingly by the appeal which was thus suddenly brought before it. The 
king and his ministers knew very little of the doctrine taught by the 
Bab. They had no great faith in the virtues of the Moullahs; at the 
same time they were afraid both of leaying the movement unchecked 
and of fanning it into a fiercer flame. Being uncertain how to act, 
as is usually the case with men in similar ciroumstances, they did 
nothing. An order was sert to Shiraz, enjoining silence on both 
parties, and requiring the Bab not to leave his house; and by this 
means they hoped to hear no further of the matter. The decision, 
however, was virtually a triumph for the Bab and his party. He 
himself strictly obeyed the letter of the injunction, and confined him- 
self to his house. His followers loudly proclaimed that silence had 
been enjoined on both parties because the Moullahs had no argument 
to oppose to the teaching of their master. This view of the result 
seemed on the face of it to be very plausible, and conversions con- 
tinued to increase on every side. At the same time the Bab became 
more explicit in his dogmatic enunciations. He was probably carried 
away by the enthusiasm of his followers, and he now declared that 
he had been mistaken in announcing himself as the Bab, the Gate of 
Knowledge ; he was the Poinż, the Generator of the Truth, a kind of 
divine manifestation. In this character he received the title of 
Hearet-é- Ala, or Sublime Highness ; and the title of Bab, which he had 
abandoned, was no longer confined to one person, but was reserved 
and apportioned to the most faithful of his followers. These were 
eighteen in number, and when the seot was regularly constituted, they, 
together with the Bab, and after the Bab’s death with his successors, 
formed a kind of council or governing body. We shall have occasion 
to refer to them when we come to speak of the constitution and 
doctrines of the Babees. 

Among these eighteen were to be found several who had been 
fellow-students with Ali Mohammed at Kerbela, had acquired there 
a deep veneration for his eharacter, and who, after the death of 
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Sheyhk Seyd Kazem, when the school of the Sheyhk was without 
a head, had been the first to ask him to fill the place of their late 
master. After his return from Mecca, when Ali Mohammed took a 
more decided and independent position, they attached themselves 
more closely to his person, and became the most zealous propagators 
of his doctrines. All of them became distinguished in the annals of 
Babesiam, but to none of them did the cause owe more than to 
Moullah Houssein Boushrewy.* He was the first, as we have seen, 
who had suggested the name of Bab; and it was probably owing in 
great measure to his influence that Ali Mohammed was led to take 
so decided a part in Shiraz. Moullah Houssein became the first 
missionary or emissary of the Babee sect. He was a native of Kho- 
rassaD, & man of extensive learning and great strength of character ; 
and when the Bab was forbidden to leave his house, he was com- 
missioned to go to Khorassan, and there preach and explain the 
doctrines of the Bab. It had become necessary to take some step of 
this kind, for the Babee movement had excited great interest; their 
teaching had become known throughout the whole of Persia, and 
everywhere men were anxiously inquiring after its nature and 
character. Moullah Houssein therefore started at once, taking with 
him as his credentials the “Journal of the Pilgrimage to Mecca,” 
and the “Commentary of the Sourat of Joseph,” the only works 
which the Bab had then written. He first directed his steps towards 
Ispahan, one of the principal cities of the kingdom, with a population 
of between 80,000 and 90,000 inhabitants. Among them he laboured 
with great zeal, preaching constantly to large crowds; reading to 
them from the writings of the Bab; pointing out the beauty of their 
style, and giving details of various miracles which had taken place. 
An immense sensation was produced, and many became converts to 
the new opinions; among their number was Moullah Mohammed. 
Taghy, who afterwards became one of the principal leaders of the 
sect. Even the governor of the city, Menoutjehr Khan, a man 
known. for his talents, but noted also for his cruel disposition, was 
favourably impressed with the doctrines of the new sect. Flushed 
with the success which had resulted from his teaching at Ispahan, 
Moullah Houssein passed on to Kashan, where he laboured for some 
time much in the same way. A few converts were made, but on 
the whole his efforts in this city were not attended with the same 
success, and he soon left it for Teheran. The presence of the Oourt 
seoms to have caused some restraint on his freedom of action, and 
instead of preaching in public, as had been his wont, he only received 
in private those who were curious to see him, or anxious to inquire 

+t We have followed the Journal Astaitgue in this acoount of Aloulleh Houssein. M. 


-Gobineau makes him to have become first aoquainted with the writings of the Bab at 
Khorasan, and to have come to Shirns afterwards, 
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into the doctrines he was promulgating. Notwithstanding his seclu- 
sion, his arrival was soon known throughout the city, and among 
those who sought an interview with him were the king, Mohammed 
Shah, and his prime minister, Hadji Mirza Aghassy. Moullah 
Houssein did his best to bring them round to his own views. He 
set before them the character of the new doctrines, showed how 
widely they had spread in Persia, pointed out how well they agreed 
with the new ideas which were being introduced from Europe,* and 
concluded by picturing the glory which would accrue to the king if 
he would put himself at the head of the movement, and help to 
establish it in his dominions. The words were spoken to men who 
were little likely to be influenced by them. Men of the world, they 
did not care to pursue what to them appeareda chimerical object ; 
men fond of ease, they were not willing to undergo the labour and 
trouble it would necessarily involve. As long as the new doctrines 
appeared to them only as the curious speculations of an enthusiastic 
young man, they listened to them with interest and curiosity. As 
soon as they assumed the character of a religious revolution, the king 
and his minister began to be alarmed, and determined to free them- 
selves from their embarrassing position. No restriction was laid. 
upon the emissary of the Bab, but he was recommended, in a way 
which left no doubt of the consequences of a refusal, to leave Teheran. 
as soon as possible. Thus repulsed by the Court of the Shah, the 
labours of Moullah Houssein would have come to an abrupt termine- 
tion, if news had not just then reached him of the success ef Babeeiam 
in other parts of the kingdom. 

Soon after the departure of Moullah Houssein Boushrewy the Bab 
had sent out, or rather authorized, two other emissariss to aot in his 
name in the north and in the west. Mohammed Ali Balfouroushy, 
æ native of Mazenderan, had already laboured in the cause of 
Babeeism ; but he was now charged with a special mission to his own 
province, where he pursued his labours with considerable success. 
The west fell to the lot of s woman, a native of Kazwyn. This 
wemar played a very eonspicuous part in the Babee movement, and 
is remarkable, not only for the successes she achieved, but also for 
her total disregard of all Eastern notions on the character and 
position of women. Her real namo was Zerryn Tadj, or the Crown of 
Gold; but she became better known under her surname of Gourret- 
oul-Ayn, or the Consolation of the Eyes. Among the Babess, by 
whom her memory is held in the highest veneration, she was called 
Herret-é-Taheréh, or Her Pure Highness, and at times also Nokteh, 
or'the Point, that is to.say, the highest degree of the spirit of pro- 


+ The argument of Moullah Houssein in this respect was well suited to influence 
Mohammed Shah, who had been particularly anxious to imitate European customs, and 
introduce European ideas into his dominions. 
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pheoy made manifest in human form. Zerryn Tadj, or @ourret-oul- 
Ayn, as we shall continue to call her, was born at Kazwyn, a town 
famous for its learned men, who were principally inclined to the 
doctrines cf the Sheykhys. Her family belonged to a class of priests. 
Sho was tie daughter of Hadji Mohammed Saleh, a Moudjtchid, 

and at an early ago was married to her cousin, Moullah Mohammeci. 
Living then in the midst of a town whero learned and religious 
subjects were cagorly debated, sho often heard matters of interest 
discussed within the family circle, and was soon able to take purt in 
them, astonishing her father and uncle by her acufo perception anc 
varied learning. From them she first heard of the doctrines of the 
Bab, and pleased with what she had heard, put herself in com- 
munication with him, and soon became a convert to his teaching. 
Her conversion was no empty name. She professed her faith 
publicly, inveighed against polygamy and the uso of the veil, and 
showed herself in public without that usual covering of women in 
the East, to the great scandal both of her relations and of all tke 
devout Mussulmen. Tho former used all their influence and pcr- 
suasion to bring her back to orthodox ways, but in vain; and at 
length her father-in-law, enraged at her obstinacy, cursed in public 
the Bab and his doctrines. Ho paid dearly for his words; having 
been overheard by some Babees, thoy resolved to be revenged, and 
three of them lay in wait for him, and assassinated him on his way to 
the mosque. It was tho first bloodshed occasioned by the new doctrine; 
and Gourret-oul-Ayn has not escaped suspicion of having instigated the 
murder of her father-in-law. There, however, does not appear to be 
any sufficient ground on which to rest this accusation. Weary at 
length of the importunities of her friends, sho left them, anc 
devoted her lifo to tha mission which the Bab had given her, ‘Lhe 
spectacle of a woman thus disregarding all former prejudices und 
national customs may, no doubt, astonish us; but the very scandal 
she created only serves to show how unusual an event it was, and it 
necds to be classed as one of the extraordinary results of the new 
Babee doctrines. For some timo she laboured in Kazwyn, and mct 
with as great success as Alohammed Ali Balfouroushy had done in 
Mazenderan. With these two Moullah Houssein consulted on his 
future course of action, when compelled to leave the capital. To 
carry things there with a high hand, and under Government favour, 
was now impossible; to remain at Teheran and resist the Government 
would have been impolitic; and they were compelled to recur to the 
slower, though porhaps surer, way of gaining support from the 
people. The west, the north, and the south had been traversed, and 
a certain footing gained there for Babeeism. Moullah Houssein 


* The Moudjtchids are very few in numbcr, and all of them havo groet inflacnee in 
spiritual matters in Persia. 
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therefore determined to turn his steps towards the east, the original 
ground selected for his mission and labour in Khorassan. 
. The spread of Babee doctrines had hitherto proceeded very peace- 
ably. They had been carried to the various cities and provinces of 
Persia by earnest disciples of the Bab, or by teachers whom he had 
regularly authorised. Babeeiem had been promulgated in the places 
of public instruction; it had been taught in private conferences; 
many had been influenced and converted; but nowhere had the 
movement assumed a revolutionary character, nor, except in the 
instance mentionéd above at Kazwyn, had it resulted in any violence. 
This arose from the politic conduct of the Babees. While they 
attacked unsparingly the Moullahs, they took care not to compromise 
themselves with the civil Government; and the heads of the Govern- 
ment, so long as they considered themselves safe, enjoyed the discom- 
fiture of the clergy. About the middle of av. 1848 there was a 
change; and in the east of Persia, where Moullah Houssein was now 
preaching, the first collision took place between the Babees and 
their opponents. In stating this we must allow that it was not 
entirely due to Babee aggression, but must be attributed in great 
part to the disturbed political state of the oduntry: We shall see 
this as we follow the fortunes of Moullah Houssein. On leaving 
Teheran he first went to Nishapoor, where he made some converte, 
and then proceeded fo Meshhed. Here he met with a most determined 
resistance from the clergy. Alarmed at the accounts that had 
reached them of the Babees, they determined to crush them at onoe, 
if possible and for this purpose sent a deputation to Hamze Mirza, 
who was then commanding the troops on the frontier in an expedi- 
tion against the Turcomans, to ask for his assistance. After much 
difficulty he was prevailed on to issue an order for the apprehension 
of Moullah Houssein, who was.accordingly brought into the camp 
and closely guarded. At the same time some of his converts were 
compelled. to renounce their faith in the Bab; others were expelled 
from the town. Just at this time a revolt arose in the provmoe, 
occasioned by the malndministration of Hamze Mirza, and the secret 
intrigues. of a man named Salar. In the confusion that ensued 
Moulla}i Houssein effected his ‘escape, and in the first place went to 
the leader of the insurgents to ask for his protection; but he only 
met with a cold reception. Salar did not care to add to his difi- 
‘culties by a quarrel with the clergy of Meshhed, and he required the’ 
leader of the Babees and his adherents to leave the city. Surrounded 
on all aides by difficulties, denounced by both parties, the country 
swarming with armed bands, Moullah Houssein deemed it his safest 
course to arm his followers. After maintaining himself as long as 
posible in the neighbourhood of the cities of Subsewar and Miami, 
and gaining many recruits, he finally advanced towards Shahroud. 
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On entering the city he began, as he was wont, to preach the Babee 
doctrine. The chief men at once opposed him, and a conflict was 
imminent, when a messenger arrived with the news that the king, 
Mohammed Shah, was dead. This event took place September 5th, 
A.D. 1848. 

Nothing could have happened more propitious for the Babess. In 
Persia the death of tho king always brings the laws into abeyance, 
and delivers the country for a time into a state of anarchy. All tho 
forces which could have been brought against them were at once 
paralysed; no chief would undertake any decided action until the 
views of the new Government were known, while, on the other hand, 
the Babees, with a united band and a definite object in view, were 
free to act at once. Moullah Houssein took advantage at once of the 
propitious circumstances. Khorassan had not been favourable to 
him, and he determined to leave the province and march at once into 
Mazenderan, where the ground had been already prepared, and he 
was sure of finding co-operation. The wisdom of this measure was 
proved by the result. At Bedesht, a small village on the frontier of 
the two provinces, he was met by the two other principal leaders of 
the Babees, Mohammed Ali Balfouroushy, and Gourret-oul-Ayn, 
and some other zealous partisans of the sect. With these we must 
not omit to mention the name of one who was destined afterwards to 
play an important part in the movement, and to succeed the Bab 
himself, Mirza Jahya, then a boy of fifteen years old. Then was 
held the first council or general meeting of the sect. The Babe. 
were dispersed in the country round about, occupying the houses or 
gardens of the peasants. Lest their enthusiasm should evaporate, 
Gourret-oul-Ayn determined to rekindle their zeal by a discourse o 
sermon. The description of the scene may perhaps best be given i» 
the words of M. Gobineau. 

“Tn a small plain near the village they raised in haste a sort of throno 
on planks, covered with clothe and carpets. Gourret-oul-Ayn having 
appeared according to her custom without a veil, sat down on the throno 
with her legs crossed, whilst the soldiers placed themselves round her 
according to the Persian manner. It was not quite in this way that con- 
venticles of the Presbyterians were held on the moors of Scotland. It was 
neither the same sky, nor the same scenery, nor the same attitude in the 
preacher and in the hearers, nor was the doctrine the same ; but if the form 
varied the reality was alike. Around Gourret-oul-Ayn there was a truo 
conventicle, a passionate faith, an enthusiasm without bounds, a devotion 
ready for anything.” * 

The whole account of the proceedings of the Babess beara indeed 
a considerable resemblance to some of the scenes depicted by Sir 
Walter Scott in “ Old Mortality.” The words of Gourret-oul-Ayn 
produced the desired effect, and if there was not the deep hum of 
approbation which would have arisen in the camp of the Covenanters, 
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the emotions produced were as truly expressed in Oriental fashion. 
' The hearers ‘crowded around the speaker, beating their breasts, andi 
with tears and lond voices declared their deep devotion to the cause. 
In the night the leaders of the sect consulted together. The um- 
settled state of the country pending the new king’s accession, left the 
(Babees free to do almost what they liked. After some deliberation 
they determined to scatter themselves through Mazenderan, to make 
~proselytes, if possible to win over the whole province to the cause of 
‘the Bab, and thus gain a firm footing for themselves. To carry om 
these views Gourret-oul-Ayn remained where she was to carry om an. 
active propaganda. Mohgmmed Ali returned to Balfouroush, and 
Moullah Houssein went int) the country parts to beat up recruits. 
- For some weeks they carried out their plans without meeting with 
. any opposition, but at length the Moullahs became seriously alarmed, 
and sensiblo that if they did not wish the whole ground to slip away 
from under their feet they must at once take some decided measures, 
_ They first applied to Khanler Mirza, the governor of the province, 
“Dut as he was uncertain what would be his fate under the new reign, 
he did nothing. They then turned to Abbas Kouly Khan, the 
governor of Laredjan. He was the head of one of the tribes, and 
‘belonged to the country, and having a direct interest in its welfare 
‘determined actively to interfere. A force of 300 men was sent to 
Balfourouah, and he soon followed them himself with large rein- 
forcementa. Moullah Houssein had hastened to the relief of his 
-colleagues, but their united forces were far outnumbered, and after 
an indecisive struggle they deemed it expedient to come to terms, 
and promised to leave Mazenderan. “His Highness the Bab,” 
Moullah Houssein said, “had commissioned him and his colleagues 
, to preach everywhere the doctrine of the new sect, and-more espe- 
cially to do so in Mazenderan; but if the inhabitanta really did not 
wish to make any change in. their religion, he had no wish to force 
..them; other fields of labour were opan*to him, and thither he would 
retire.” He was allowed to retire from Balfouroush unmolested, on 
condition of his leaving Mazenderan, but an attack from some 
country people on his baggage for the sake of plunder gave him an 
excuse for not fulfilling his word. Instead of leaving the province 
- he plunged with his foHowers into the mountains, and amidst their 
wild fastnesses determined to carry on a desultory warfare. No part 
of the country was better suited for a protracted resistance. It was 
a wild and mountninous district, with no means of communication 
between one part and another; the mountains were densely wooded, 
and amongst them were many places which could be fortified and 
` defended with great advantage. One of these was chosen by Moullah 
Houssein near a spot known by the name of the Tomb of the Sheik 
‘Tebersi. Here he directed his followers to raise a tower, and com- 
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pelled the countrymen whom he could find to assist them in their 
work. The construction at best was very rade, but in a country 
whero the art of fortifications was unknown, and where the entire 
absence of artillery afforded no means of breaking the walls, the 
place presented in time a sufficiently formidable appearance. It 
consisted of a wall some thirty feet high, and mounted on the top . 
with a wooden construction furnished with loopholes. The whole 
was surrounded by a deep ditch. Within the circumference of the 
walls they dug wells of water, and excavated chambers which might 
either serve as places of refuge, or be used as magazines. Within 
this enclosure Moullah Houssein now entrenched himself with 2,000 
of his followers, and all, feeling more confident from the strength of 
the position they occupied, became more decided in their action and 
bolder in their language; the latter also changed somewhat of its 
tone. Formerly the Babee teachers had only spoken of religion, and 
impressed upon their hearers the fulfilment of their respective duties; 
they had spoken of the nature of God and of the soul; now they gave 
a more political turn to their teaching, and sought to gain adherents 
by various promises and threatenings. They announced that all who 
wished to live happily in this world, while awaiting the next, had 
but a short time left in which to make up their minds. One year 
more and his highness the Bab, who was sent by God, would take 
possession of all the kingdoms of the world; flight would be an im- 
possibility, resistance would be folly: all who were Babees would 
possess the world; all who continued to be disbelievers would remain 
in the position of servants.“ In these words we found the same 
promises and threatenings with which Mahomet and his followers 
pressed the adoption of the creed of the Koran on the reluctant 
minds of the conquered nations, the same with which every falae 
prophet has sought to gain adherents to his cause. In this case the 
preaching was followed by the same result. Numbers flocked to the 
castle of the Babees, and dwelt in the woods around. They spent 
the time in eager anticipation; an eternity of happiness seemed to 
open before them, untold wealth was to be their future portion ; 
some passed the hours in eating and drinking, in laughing and 
talking ; others gave vent to their emotions, and gathered eagerly 
round the preachers to listen to the promises which were lavishly 
bestowed. Among the leaders Mohammed Ali might perhaps claim 
the precedence from his rank as moudjtehid, but Moullah Houssein 
was the soul of the whole undertaking, and both enjoyed equally the 
respect and veneration of their followers. Whenever they appeared 
in public they were received with every mark of devotion and respect, 
the crowd standing up as they walked along; if any wished to speak 
with them, he did so only after prostrating himself in the dust. 
+ Gobineau, p. 191. 
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A step on which hey ventured at this time roused the enthusiasm 
of their followers to the highest pitch. Among the most cherished 
articles of the Shiite faith is the belief in the twelve Imams, the 
lineal descendants of Ali, through Hassan and Houssein.* The last 
of the twelve surpassed all the others in the sanctity of his life, and 
as the time and place of his death are unknown, it is believed that 


` he will one day reappear, when the consummation of all things will 


take place, and the happiness of believers be established; and his 
return is as eagerly looked for by the Persians as was ever the advent 
of the Messiah by fhe Jews. In adhering to the traditions of these ` 
Imams as well as to the words of the Prophet in the Koran, the 
Shiites are specially distinguished from the Sunnites. In adhering 
to the traditions of the Imams only aa against the traditions of 
numberless hadjis and holy men, the Sheykhys are separated from 
the other sectaries of the Shiite faith. When Sheykh Ahmed pro- 
mulgated the doctrines of the Sheykhys, he took advantage of this 
general reverence for the twelve Imams, and represented them as 
being not only twelve men, but as being the personification of the 
twelve highest attributes of God. This, of course, was not in strict 
accordance with the orthodox Shiite faith, but the secret inclination 
of the Persians for any doctrine which admits a belief in an incarnation 
or an emanation found for it great favour.t Views somewhat similar 
to these, as we shall see, became part of the Babee doctrines. They 
were already familiar to those.who had been trained in the school of 
Kerbela, and Moullah Houssein determined to turn them to account. 
Already, when preaching in Ispahan, he had proclaimed the Bab to 
be the twelfth Imam, the Imam Mehdy.t He now went further, 
and declared that not only had the Imam Mehdy reappeered, but 
that among his followers were the representatives of the other eleven, 
whose names he took and distributed them to his most faithful 
adherents. We know how men will continue to reverence the name 
of some holy.persbn with which they are familiar long after the 
associations connected with it have passed away. We have examples 
of it in the superstitious reverence for the names of saints in England 
before the Reformation, in Spain in the present day. This remains 
when all other belief is gone. It was the same in Persia. The 
actual precepts of the Mohammedan faith had little influence on the 
lives of the multitudes, but the names of their holy men who were 
dead and gone exercised: a wondrous spell. <A pilgrimage to their 
shrines was looked upon as an atonement for sin; a prayer for their 
intercession was considered the means to obtain some desiréd and. 
And now the crowd of Babess beheld the representatives of these 
men, or, as they fancied, the Imams themselves in bodily person 
* Gibbon, vol. vi. p. 280. + Joumal Asiatique, June, p. 459. 
į Gobinesn, p. 169. 
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among them. It seemed the realization of all their dreams, as if the 
promises of the Babes teachers were to be fulfilled, and the spiritual 
power of the Bab to be indeed universally established. The enthu- 
siasm of the troops was raised to the highest pitch. They looked 
forward with confidence to the future. Mazenderan was to be con- 
quered; there was to be a glorious march on Rey, followed by a 
battle, and in u mountain near Teheran, a large and deep trench 
would be dug to hold the bodies of the ten thousand Mussulmen slain 
in the day of triumph. 

Their courage and constancy were soon to be put to the test. 
The first act of Nasreddin Shah on ascending the throne was to 
appoint as his prime minister Mirza Taghy Khan, a man possessed 
of great energy and determination, and of a very different stamp 
from his predecessor in the previous reign. The lax rule of 
Mirza Aghassy had allowed troubles and disorders to spring up on 
all sides. In the capital, organized bands of robbers and assassins, 
undor the name of Loutis, infested the streets. In the province of 
Khorassan, tho revolt of the troops under Salar had not been sup- 
pressed, in Mazenderan the Babees had defied all the regular 
authorities. Mirza Taghy Khan determined to restore order and 
act with a high hand. He seized upon the leaders of the robbers in 
Teheran and put them to death without mercy. He dispatched 
troops against the insurgents in Khorassan, and he resolved to crush 
the Babees. While these latter had been building and fortifying 
their castle in Mazenderan, the chief men of the province had been 
absent at court to pay their respects to the new occupant of the 
throne. On their taking leave to return to their homes, they were 
ordered to take measures to suppress the Babee disorders, and they 
promised to do their best. They assured tho king that the Babess 
were only a handful, and that the local forces would be quite able to 
cope with them without, any assistance from the royal troops. 
Accordingly on their return, Hadji Moustafa Khan, Abbas Kouly 
Khan, and others, summoned their followers together, to the number 
of some 760 men. These were placed under the command of Aga 
Abdoullah, a brother of Moustafa Khan, and advanced to the attack 
of the Babee position. The result showed how completely they had 
miscalculated its strength and underrated the resolute courage of the 
Babees thomsslves. Tavoured by the darkness of tho night, these 
latter issued out of their gates under the command of Moullah 
Houssein, fell on tho camp of their enemies and completely routed 
inem; Age Abdoullah was slain and the village of Ferra or Ferra- 
hill, where the fugitives had taken refuge, was burned to the 
ground. 

The prime minister was exceedingly wroth when he heard of this 
repulse. Satisfied that the troops of the provinco were not sufficient 
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for the work, a large force of royal troops was despatched under the 
command of Mehdi Kouly Mirza, a prince of the blood royal. With 
these the prince entered Mazenderan and established his head- 
quarters at Vassek, or, as it is also called, Daskes, a small village not 
far from Sheik Tebersi, where he awaited some troops from Laredjan. 
For a long time the Babess made no attempt to molest them, but at 
length hearing that the Laredjan troops were expected, they issued 
quietly out of their fortress one night and turned the enemies’ posi- 
tion, A few horsemen were then sent on by Moullah Houssein, 
who, advancing frotn a direction opposite to the Babee fortress, and 
representing themselves as the expected reinforcement, were allowed 
to proceed without oppositién tothe very centre of the village. Then 
they suddenly raised the ory that Mehdi Kouly Mirza had been 
assassinated. In the darkness there was no possibility of ascertain- . 
ing the truth or falsehood of the intelligenoe, and 4 panic fell on the 
troops. The sudden appearance of the Babee forces added to the ' 
confusion, and the’ whole royal army fled in the utmost disorder. In 
the fight Mohammed Ali had received a slight wound in the face, 
but altogether , the -Babee loss was small, and Monilah Houssein 
returned in triumph to Sheik Tebersi. 

After a while the expected reinforcement nekea from Laredjan 
under the command of Abbas Kouly Khan, who, for the present, under- 
took the direction of the attack against the Babees. But he was fated 
to. be as unlucky as his predecessors. Disdaining evon the most ordi- 
nary meesures of precaution or means of defence through contempt 
of the foe, he was liable to be attacked at any time, and a night sur- 
prise, conducted by Moullah Houssein, amidst a storm of snow and 
rain, was completely successful. The troops of Abbas Kouly Khan 
were routed, and fled in every direction. The victory, however, on 
this oocasion was dearly purchased by the Babees. In the combat 
which took place Moullah Houssein was struck by a bullet on the 
breast. In spite of his wound he rallied his men, and having suc- 
ceeded in gaining his object as far as if could be attained, gave the 
signal for retreat. He continued to have sufficient strength to remain 
on horeeback until he reached the gate of the castle, when, faint 
from loss of blood, he fell from his horse, ‘and was carried dying to 
his bed. His lest moments were spent in exhorting his followers to 
remain firm in the doctrines they professed, and to render obedience 
to their chiefs. As for himself, he said he could not really die; 
death was only apparent; in fourteen days he would rise again, and . 
meanwhile he charged them to bury his body in secret, and to let 
none know where it had been placed. This last injunction was pro- 
bably given to prevent its suffering any outrage at the hands of his 
enemies. To the Babeee at Sheik Tebersi the loss of Moullah Hous- 
sein was irreparable, but the whole body had cause to mourn his 
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death. No ome had done so much to give to Babeeiam life, and 

unity, and energy. His influence on the Bab had probably led him 

to take more decided measures than he would ever have ventured on 

by himself. More than any other man he had been active in pro- 

mulgating the Babee doctrines, and gaining for them a firm footing 

in the various provinces of the kingdom. By his resolution and 

daring he had enabled his small band to cope with success against 
the troops of the province and of the empire, and made them win 
for themselves the admiration of all, and the sympathy of many who- 
dared not join them. With him the day of victoty passed away. 

Mohammed Ali Balfaroushy now became the acknowledged head” 
of the Babeos, and at once took measures for continuing the struggle. 
He was able to do this at his leisure, for the troops of Laredjan had 
been so terrified by the nocturnal surprise, that Abbas Kouly Khan 
was obliged to raise the siege, after having buried his own men who 
had fallen, and horribly mutilated the dead bodies of the enemy he 
found on the field of battle. After his retreat, when the Babees came 
out from their fortress and saw the bodies of their late comrades thus 
maltreated, they were filled with a desire for revenge, and at once 
made reprisals. The bodies that had been buried wore dug up, their - 
heads exposed on poles, and their other members left to be devoured 
by hyænas and other wild animals. 

In the meantime Abbas Kouly Khan had rejoined his superior 
officer, Mehdi Kouly Mirza, and a council of war was held. To 
retreat was not to be thought of; they would thus have delivered 
the whole province of Mazenderan into the power of the Babess; to- 
crash them by a coup de main was found to be impossible. It was 
finally determined to act with every precaution, to lay a regular siege 
to the castle, and if it could not be taken by assault, to starve the 
Babees into a surrender. Mehdi Kouly Mirza, therefore, once more 
advanced with all his forces to Sheik Tebersi, and drew his lines - 
round the castle for the purpose of a strict blockade. At the same 
time attempts were made to breach the walls, and if the means 
employed are not to be found in any modern treatise of war, they 
were in strict accordance with classical precedents. Towers were 
raised to a level with the walls of the castle, and from their summits 
a constant discharge of musketry was kept up against the defendants, 
and inflammable missiles were thrown into the castle, which soon 
destroyed all the wood-work within the walls. The Babees were in 
consequence compelled to retire within the chamber they had made in . 
the ground. But their courage was in no ways diminished. Seizing 
a favourable opportunity, they once again made a sally by night; and 
attacking one of the towers whence the fire had been the most galling, 
they destroyed it to the ground, with a loss to themselves of only two 
killed and four wounded. This disastrous event damped the ardour 
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of the assailants, and for some weeks they contented themselves with 
a blockade. 

Four months had now elapsed (May, 1849) since Mehdi Kouly 
Mirza had been sent into Mazenderan and operations had been begun 
against the Babees, and the Oourt of Teheran, instead of receiving 
the news of their total extermination, had only heard of a succession 
of repulses. The king began to be exasperated, and threatened to 
tarn his wrath against all the inhabitants of the province whom he 
suspected of treachery, if the Babees were not put down. It was 
necessary to bring the matter to a speedy termination if the whole 
kingdom was not to be in a state of insurrection, for already the 
Babees had raised the standard of revolt in other parts. A change 
in the command was now made, and Souleyman Khan, one of the 
-best generals in the Persian service, was placed at the head of affairs. 

He was nominally under the orders of Mehdi Kouly Mirza, who, as 
one of the princes of the blood royal, could not be deposed, but in 
reality he was to have the sole direction of the siege. He took with 
him some field-piecos, and on his arrival the troops recommenced 
siege operations with renewed vigour and hope. The cannon soon 
made a breach if the walla, but brought the Babees no nearer to 
submission. As best they could they rebuilt the walls, and found 
-protectien for themselves in pits which they made amidst the ruins, 
rand whence they continued to return the enemy’s fire. The troops 
~were led to the assault, but only to be repulsed. On one occasion a 
~position of great, importance was nearly won by the courage of an 
. officer, Kerim Khan, when by some mistake the retreat was sounded 
„and the advantage again lost. 

After the assault in which the event occurred, Soulyman Khan did 
not care immediately to renew the attack, aa he knew the Babeos 
-were suffering from hunger, and he hoped that they would yield of 
their own acoord. Secret information tosthis effect had been brought 

-him by a few men who, discouraged by the evident hopelessness of 
‘tho struggle, had deserted to the royal camp, and had been received 
- thero with favour and promises of pardon, though kept under a strict 
„guard. Others at the same time managed to break through the lines 
‘and escaped into the mountains. The Babees were, indeed, at this 
time reducod to the greatest extremities. AJl the regular provisions 
had long before been consumed. Some supported themselves on the 
grass which they were able to collect, others on the flesh of the dead 
horses, or by grinding their bones into a kind of flour. Even the 
horse which had carried Moullah Houssein, and which had died a 
short time before, in spite of the veneration of which it was the object, 
was dug up, and its remains distributed among the defenders of the 
. fortress. Yet in spite of all this they showed no sign of submission, 
and at length Soulyman Khan, weary of the delay, ordered an 
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attack. This was more successful than any of the preceding ones, 
for the royal troops gained a footing, and established themselves 
amidst a portion of the ruins of the fortress. The Babees perceived 
that further resistance was hopeless, and consulted as to their future 
course. Some were anxious to sell their lives as dearly as possible, 
and perish among the ruins they had so gloriously defended ; others 
were desirous to capitulate on honourable terms. Among these 
latter was Mohammed Ali Balfouroushy. No one had been more 
faithful to the cause of Babeeism, but he now felt thet further resist- 
ance was useless, and a martyr’s death, however glorious, would in 
no way advance the reforms he wished to see introduced both in reli- 
gion and in tho civil government. If his lifo was prolonged he 
might have other opportunities of endeavouring to carry out his 
views. Rumours had already reached him of a Babee rising in 
Zendjan, and he hoped to be able to join it, and at another time, — 
and on another stage, to carry on the struggle, if not more gloriously, 
to a more successful issue. His voice was therefore given in favour 
of a capitulation, and with the consent of the other Baboos he agreed 
to the honourable terms which were accorded them by Mehdi Kouly 
Mirza. The gates were then thrown open, and the remnant of the 
Babee force came out; a small band of 214 men, with some few 
women, destitute of everything, and attenuated by want and privation. 
They were at firsat received kindly, shelter in the tents was given to 
‘them, and food was abundantly provided, and for a time the Babees 
felt perfectly reassured as to their future fate. But this honourable 
Teception had only been given to put them off their guard. 

* While Mehdi Kouly Mirza was agreeing to the terms of the capitu- 
lation, he had already determined not to keep to them, and seizing on a 
pretoxt afforded by some rash words spoken by the Babees, he ordered. 
his soldiers to make prisoners of tho whole band. The chiefs were 
resorved for future punishment, but all the others were put to death 
under circumstances of great cruelty, and the like fate befell the 
deserters. Even the women and children were not spared. Of the 
wholo number of Babees in Mazenderan, none remained but 
Mohammed Ali and a few others of the leaders, whom the com- 
mander-in-chief intended to take to Teheran ; but, instigated by the 
Moullahs, who were afraid lest any of their enemies should be spared, 
the prisoners were conducted to Balfouroush, the principal town of 
the province, where they ,were publicly executed. For some weeks 
afterwards o search was made after any who might profess Babee 
doctrines, but it did not last long. The Moullahs found that the 
number of sympathizers with the late struggle might be greater than 
they would care to acknowledge, and they determined to let the 
matter rest as much as possible, Roserr K. ARBUTHNOT. 


(To be continued.) 
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T . The Hulan Lectures for 1868. J. J. Sowanr Pmowneg, B.D. 
Tio- frin cipal af Bt. David's College, Bar &o. &o. Cambridge = 


MET EROWNE has gained his “Oommen on the Easing Aliph piao 
in the y company of Hebrew scholars.. The volums which he has now 
published to that reputation fhe praise of a thoughtful and glowing elo- 
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the other, as of an effect A cause. He falls back upon the other facta 
which the system of the ialist ignores, or at best fails to explain :— ` 
* The Bishop of St. David's. 
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Tho heart and the omens of mari will raiso Siete drerlasting protesi seer nië 
cruel dogridetiom ; Mie naiiral majesty òf man lifta itself op as if wi a senso of wrong 
and i when u thus strip tho crown fiom its head, and in spite of all your efforts 
to debaso and o it, asserts ita high lineage as an heir of mm: ity.’ 
Pantheiam, in its turn, is charged with i the oraying which Materialism 
crushes, with an unreal phantom of imm ify—an existance in which the 
Ego is no longer conscious of 1taelf, lostin the great whole, swallowed up in the 
infinitude of the universe. This, he has nothing in it to sustain or comfort. 
Whatever elevation of thought ma: be found belongs only to the aristocracy 
of great thinkers who can find, while they live on earth, a satisfaction in the 
thought that they are and will be for ever, though hereafter they shall not know 
it, part of that world which is the tof Tt has no message of glad 
tidings for the millions who toil and ; 

It would be unreasonable to complain that Mr. Perowne has not dealt with 
questions which he tells us he deliberate! A a leisure; and 
yt it may be asked—it surely will bough , till they aro answered—whether 

ə doctrine of Immortality has not often bean so preached that it, too, belongs, 
go far as it proclaims an immortality of blessedness to a spiritual ‘ari p? 
only, to an infinitely small fraction of the countless myriads of mankind. The 
affect af the reception of the doctrine as a living truth is, in most cases, the ‘‘fearfal 
looking for of judgment.” It is only when the conscience finds its PEE p 
peers | by false comforters, it singe to eter ee or of 
the soul. And that which repels many who would accept it is, that it 
offers them, on certain conditions, a happiness from which others are excluded 
through the decrees of the cee pa Mr. Perowne protests with a 
Tighteous indigna Ron against Renan’s soornful saying that he ‘‘can see no 
reason why a Papuan should be immortaL” Oan he meet the scorn as it should 
be met until he has examined the question, ‘‘ What has the Papuan to hope for 
in immortality P” 

The survey of the guesses of man of past and other creeds in the second 
Leoture is necemarily brief, and for the re att does but summarize what 
Mr. Hardwick and others have given with ter fulness. The influences at 
work -on the theology of ‘Greece between the Homeric period and that of the 
dramatic posts, and the teaching of Pindar and Sophocles as to the unseen world, 
in its relation to that of Machylus, would doubtless have been dealt with more 
adequately had time permi As it is, it is satisfactory to note that Mr. 
Perowne does fall justioe to the character and teaching of Sakya Muni, and 
sides with those who hold that the Nirvana which the Buddhist seeks for as the 
goal of all his strivings is the negation not of existence absolutely, but of the 
conditions under which we now exist, and which bury us in misery and 
delusion. The glowing hopes af the Socrates of Plato are recognised as free from. 
the scepticism which been imputed to him; but the summing-up of the 
whole matter is, that the hopes of the Heathen never have rsen and cannot rise 
above a ‘sublime probab » and that ‘everlasting metempsychosia, ever- 
lasting evolution with everlasting, re-absorption,” is “ the future life in which 
pit ara of the human race at this day believe ;” while the yet esac 
multitude of Buddhists cling to a belief which, like that of the Brahman, though 
in another way, ‘‘ denies the only rey which is worth contending for— 
the immortality of the conscious individual life.” Tho fact is, doubtless, a very 
solemn one. By far the larger portion of the human race have wrought out 
for themselves, or accepted as most satisfying, that answer to epi apie 
‘What is death, and what comes after it? ey seek to be rid of the 


haunti arg are pi and ths Consuagennen of nin which ion ma 
parable from it. But if so, 1t militates in some degree against the force a 
ey drawn{from the r of the “ natural majesty of man” against the 
efforts to ‘ debase and ne it by robbing him of his belief in his personal 


The third Lecture is in some respects, as might be expected from Mr. Perowne’s 
previous studies, the most interesting portion of the book. He states with 
admirable clearness and beauty the position in which the devout Israelites stand 
to the doctrine of a future state. 


“Tt cannot be denied, then, that so far as any distinct knowl of a future life 
went, the Jew had no advantage over the Gentile. Like the e he thought that 
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in some form, he knew not what, his emotion would be prolonged after death. To him 
as to the Gentile, Sheol was a gloom sandes vorid, and Dfe da this world mirs bless 
than life in the naxt even for tho ri us. Bot there is one markod and characteristic 
diffstarios between tho thoaght-ot tha Jow tad the thought of the Greek, as they look 
upon death. Bozh clmg to life, both rocoil from the awfal shadow that mts at the 
portal of the grave. But the Jew dings to life, not for the sake of its pleasures or its 
gifts, but because here he can know and iso God; he hato death, because thare he 
1s out off from God, forgotten of His hand The Greek clings to life, because it is lifo, 
beounas the nin an teighe and there i8 windh animal and sanhblo joyment; he hates 
doath because with death all his earthly pleasures are ex i Tho thought of 
God is far from him, the thought of this world only is in his heart.” 


Not less striking or less true is the description of the way in which the 
Israelites roge from this comparative dimness to a r intuition. 


“No philosophic reasoning comes to the aid of the Hebrew, as ho quostions with 
i conoerning a hfe hereafter. Ho can oonstruct no argument for the imma- 
torinlity of tho soul, he oan build up no plausible hypothesis, and find no ds of 
his race which shall stay his trembling henis in tho hour of his dimolution e does 
not reason ‘I think; therefore I am;’ ‘I shall continue to think; therofore I shall 
continue to bo’ He does not with himself ‘Tho soul is one and indivisible; 
thorofore it cannot perish.’ He doos not draw his hopes from the constitution af man, 
from his memory. his affections, his :ntelloot, his senso of law and duty. Even in faco 
of the terriblo problems of life, and ig pecs all the prosperous wrong ding, which was 
so great a trinl to his co , be not escape from his laxity by any chain 
of reasoning, by any analogies that nature might suggest or philosophy conform... 
Pa i'a grander lono, for it is the lagio of the heart. Hois conclusions aro reachod, not 


in tho ls, bat m the san of God. Thore, drewing near to God, who is his 
lifo, in penitence, in humility, in ion, in faith, ho can but wonder that he should 
have so ‘ piercod himself’ with the goads of doubt, that he should have been Hke the 
boasts in his i ce and folly. casting himself mto the e ing arms, ho 


knows that these shall be beneath him th heart and flesh should 

holding sweet canverse with his eternal friend, he is sure that the God who has 

eer os will not suffor him to drop into tho abyss of annihilation.” 
. 76, 76. ; 

In the spirit of truthful honey of which I have already en Mr. 
Porowno, while he maintains that the faith of Israel laid hold on the eternity 
of God and found in that a resting-place for its hope of immortality, ee 
as untenable the familhar interpretation of the words ın the Book of Job which 
are commonly thought to his belief in a resurrection. In spite of the 
authority of scholars at opposite extremes of religious thought os Dr. 
Pusey on the cne aide, of Ewald and Renan on the other, who agree with 
differonces in detail in so reading the passage, he utters his conviction that 
‘‘that rendering is certainly false ;” that thero is ‘‘ no allusion in it either to a 
resurrection or to a future existence.” 

The fourth Lecture takes the familiar thois that the Resurrection of the 
Ohrist and our ience of the Rison Life aro a pl of the future resurrec- 
tion, such as no Jew or heathen could uttain to. Iere, too, it may bo ques- 
tioned whether the conclusion is not wider than the promises, unless another 
faot be taken into acoount on whioh the lecturer lays scarcely sufforent stress. 
Logically the fact of one resurrechon would only provo that it oe ee in 
the case of others. The argumont from spiritual experience would tend to 
narrow the limits of the resurrection to those who had passed through it. The 
Povo pontin assigned by Scripture to the former seems rather to be that it 
attests the authority of the Teacher who thus rose again, and that His words 
proalaimed that there should be a general resurrection both of the just and 
unjust. Tho precise position assigned to the latter is that it is for thoso who 
have if a pl of thei future blossedness, and that those who have it not 
now, can look for no participation in it hereafter. I confess myself unable to 
understand Mr. Perowne’s statement that only twice in the New Testament is 
there any mention of the resurrection ‘of the wicked. It is surely implied in 
every parable and prophecy, in every promise or threat that speaks of the 
socond advent and the j t. 

Mr. Perowne indicates, in e of glowing beauty, what his belief is as 
to the ultimate destinies of meakai and of the univarse. He does not enter 
on the question as to the nature and duration of punishments after death; 
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whether, as many Christian teachers held before the doctrine of Purgatory had 
taken its later form, that they will be cleansing and remedial for the baptized 
and the penitent; or whether, as Stior, and Martensen, and Nitgch, and other 
Lutheran divines teach now, there will be an extension of probation and possi- 
hility of repentance between the hour of death and the judgment. He 
takes the promises of Scripture in their fullest and widest sense, 

“There shall be new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth rightoousmess. 
This is the great consummation to which all is tending. The universal curso shall bo 
changed into the universal blessing. The signature of sin and death and tho serpent’s 
trail shall be for evor effaced, and ilies Sagas God, unblotted and undefiled, shall 
be seen on every portion of the works of His hands. AN things shall reach thet perfec- 
tion, that ideal which now, as it were, with sighs and groans of travail, they seem ever 
to be seeking, never to attain. For therois nothing created so mean, or so trifling, that 
it is not a thought of God, and theefore it must be realized, it myst be perfi sca al 
Nothing has been made only to be dostro but that all has bean made to be per- 
fected, ifod. ‘Behold I all thmgs new,’ these are the of 
glorious hope, of boundloss promiso, which the seer of the New Tortament hoars iming 

the everlasting Throne.” (P. 116.) EP 


The Doctrine of the Church of England, as stated in Keclestastical Documents set 
Sorth by authority of Ohurchand State tn the Reformation Period between 1536 
and 1662. Rivingtons. 

Voices of the Church of England inst modern Sacerdotalism: being a Manual 
of Authorities on the Naburo of the Lord's Supper and the Christian Ministry. 

lected and arranged, with an Introduction, by EDWARD Gaxnsert, M.A., 
Vicar of Ohrist Ohurch, Surbiton, &. London: Hunt & Oo. 

Taa writer of this notice once professed, in far-off and inexperienced days, 
to prove from John Wealey’s writings that his followers never ought to have 
left the Established Ohurch. ‘‘ Yes,” replied a friend whose years doubled his 
own, ‘‘and you would be immediately met with a counter proof from the same 
writings, that they are cra heedg in their separation.” 

Even so it seams now to have happened to Ohurch of land herself. 
For we need hardly sey that the former of these works has for its object, though 
it be unavowed, to establish ag the doctrine of the Church of England those 
very points respecting the Sacraments and priesthood which the latter of them 

eg it its business to prove not to be that Church at all. But it will 
be noted in the outset the combatants do not occupy the same popad 
The one set of proofs is limited to ‘‘the Reformation Period:” and w. ‘wo 
come to look into it, is found to be most curiously constructed. In the pre- 
face, we read that ‘‘no changes haye been made in the language of them (the 
authoritative documents) here and there for the of facilitating the 

j of ‘dove-tailing. ” is is very funny: eepécially when we oome to 
aco that it involves re-inserting, es matter of “ dove-tail,” in later documents, 
the very things which they were drawn up to supersede. We will give an 
instance of this. 

The number of the Sacraments is authoritatively stated in the Oatechiam and 
Articles to be two only. The 25th Article y aays that the five com- 
monly called Sacraments are not to be Jor Sacraments of the Gospd.® 
Then comes a bit of “ dove-tail” from the “Institution of a Ohristian Man,” 
of which the dete is carefully concealed in the preface to this book, to give the 
impression that it was concurrent with o Torr TE, but which was really 
drawn up in 1537, aud superseded by the ‘ tion” in 1643. In this dove-tail 
the so-called Sacraments are to have ‘‘the name and dignity of Sacra- 
ments, as indeed they be well worthy to have.” And then comes the conclu- 
sion, from the ‘‘ Hradition:” ‘The seven Sacraments thus declared, the use 
and effect of them doth manifestly Laer 

And this is the way in which the doctrine of the Church of England is to be 
declared! What would be thought of ‘‘dove-tailing” a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment by re-i ing all that it has repealedP And if it be argued, that in 
case of an Act of Parliament there is usually a formal clause repealing all 
other Acts on the subject, whereas in case of these documents there 1s no such 
clause, we submit that, where there is no such clause, common-sense must be 
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the arbiter. If an ancient belier that the Sacraments are seven still lingers in 
the “ Institution,” promulgated at the oarly stage of the Reformation, and if 
a subsequent authoritative document have y declared that five of 
these commonly-called Sacraments have no title to the name, then to dove- 
tail the latter document with the former is simple dishonesty. . 

And such, we are sorry to say, is throughout the spirit and practice of this 
book. It is a sample of the dealing of that thoroughly demoralized party, 
who, beaten by all fair appeals to history and authoritative documents, are now 
striving, such fair-seaming attempts as this of ‘‘dove-talig,” to make 
capital, and gain converts, ont of the very simplicity and ignorance of the 
so-called educated classes. 

We are Bappy groet, in Mr. Garbott’s book, avery different method of pro- 
cedure: one iair, and above and that enges the moat rigorous 
examination. Mr. Garbett with thee six propositions of Sacerdo- 
talism :— 

“IL The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is a sacrifice for sin and an oblation to God 
tho Father of the body and blood of Christ, corresponding on earth to the intercession 
of our Lord and Master in Heaven. 

“TX. The body and blood of Obrist are objectively present, undor tho outward visible 
part or sign, or of bread and wine. 

“ o wicked receive the body of Ohrist in the use of the Lord’s Supper, though 
ny} sisters of the Church of Bagland Sacrificing P. represen 

“Iy: i the (a3 are ifici riests, tatives 
of the groat Head of the Church, and exercise by delegation His powers and pre- 


atives. 
PRY. In tho cxerciso of these powers, the clergy of the Ohurch of England possess 
judicial authority to forgive mn, and the forgiveness of sin is not complete without the 
absolution of the Priest. i 
_ VI. In order to exercise the disciplinary powers of thair office, for the exclusion of 
Teall tee SADAT eo uae OOREEN valicions pesca, 
are ear 00 as an o ous 
to give formal absolution from sin.” tiiit iini iae 


After the statement of each of these propositions, Mr. Garbett sets down the 
sacerdotalist testimonies on which he grounds them as held b he pat, and 
next in order the ‘‘ voices of the Ohurch of England agai ism,” 
with reference to the icular proposition in hand. ese he darives, first, 
from ‘‘ Authoritative Documents;” secondly, from ‘‘ quasi-authoritative docu- 
ments,” being two in number, the Apology of Jewell, accepted us authoritative 
by the 30th Oanon of 1604, and Bulli s Decades, ordered by the Convoca- 
tion of 1686 to be read regulary i dare se under certain di , and not 
licansod as preachers; and, thirdly, from the ‘“written Traditions of the Church,” 
ie, the writings of her great Divines, especially those who were engaged in 
the settlement of our present Azticles and liturgy. Mr. Garbett believes that 
in this ‘‘ written tradition” every variety of doctrine admissible in the Ohurch 
of England will be found; but he submits tift’ nothing will be found in it at 
all corresponding to the two extreme opposite poles of belief which now claim 
a place within her pale—the one represented by Bishop Oolenso; the other b 
tho modern Sacerdotalists, such as Mr. Bennett, . Orby Shipley, ane 
Dr. Littledale. 

Mr. Garbett’s catene therefore embrace a wide variety of views on each of 
the propositions. He claims to have drawn them up fairly: he disolaims tho 
imputation of socepting all zhe writers as y fair expositors of the 
true teaching of the Ohurch of England. His words on this pomt are worth 
citing :— ' 

“I dissent from the extreme importance many of them placed Comncils and 
Fathers as the pure fountains of divine Truth, conceiving it to be alike dishonourable 
to God's word, and can 7 to the princrple expressly Inid down by the Ohurch of 
England in her Sixth Article. I have no sympathy with that object, of approaching 
as neor as le to the a Church of Rome, by which some of wero 
actuated. y judgment my conscience oqually revolt from the system of belief 

ing the ground of man’s acceptance with God, which some of them mainteined, 
eapecially: from tho distorted proportion in which I think them to have presented 
tho various parts of revealed truth. But the more widely departed from the 
Scriptural purity of Reformation doctrine, the more valuable they arc as witnosece 
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against sacerdotalinm. If it can be shown that although those writers sirained the 
meaning of the formularies to the utmost in the direchon of Romish doctrines, there 
still romains a broad, substantial, and all-important difference between their teaching 
and the teaching of modern sacerdotaliam, we shall have found an of græt 
weight. If no Laudian gloss ever made the formularies to teach sacerdotal cha- 
ractar of the ministry, and that proper sacrificial charactar of the Lord's Supper whioh 
they are now affirmed to teach, these doctrines can have no place in the s of our 
Church, as understood by the t divines. In other words, they are outside the fair 
tolaration afforded to varying shades of opinion by the wise comprehenalranoas of tho 
Ohurch of Englend.’’ 
Of courses, if the fairness of Mr. Garbett’s procedure can be impugned, such 
an argument falls to the ground. When we end his book, as when we began 
it, we haye to trust him that he has not excluded from his catenm instances 
which might hare gone counter to his thesis. We wonder he has not seen 
that he has embarked on the hopeless task of proving ‘a negative: that no 
accumulation of High Ohuroh testimonies falling short of modern sacardotaliam 
can ever demonstrate that they did not, in any other utterances, oome up to it. 

And even were his thesis made out, it woul only haye proved that never yet 
haye the sacerdotalist claims been advanced, not thet they are illegitimate or 
intolerable within the Ohurch of England whenever they may be advanced. 
For there can be no denying that various new modes of thought and belief 
have been evolved by:tho necessity of various times: and, for all that Mr. 
Garbett s argument has to say, this sacerdotalism may be one of these. 

That it is not, must be shown by the former of Mr. Garbett’s classes of fs 
under each proposition, viz., by its entire dissonance from the authoritative 
standards of the Church. His other modes of proof raise, it is true, an apparent 
wall of defence—but they have an opening at each end, through which a subtle 
antagonist will be sure to entar. H. A. 


The Pentateuch in the Authorised Version, with a critioally revised translation ; a 
collation of various readings translated into English, and of various transla- 
tions ; with a critical and exegetical commentary. For the use of lish 
Students, Pt. L Gen. i—iy. By 0O. H. H. Wright, AL A. London: 
Willams and Norgate. 


BEARING in mind what was justly obeerved in a notice in this Review of the 
Dean of Canterbury's New Testament, that, admirable as the Authorised Ver- 
aion is in general, ıt represents an original text which oan be clearly proved to 
be in many passages incorrect ; and ofa, when it represents aye N fails 
to convey the true ing of that original distinctly to any ordinary Ligh 
reader; we must admit tbat & revision is greatly needed. We must it, 
further, that the failure of translation is at least as t in the rendering of 
the Hebrew Old as of the Greek Now Testament. noo, while fully agreeing 
with the Dean of Canterbury, that it is impossible for ons man’s work eve? to 
falfil the requisitos for an accepted version of the Scriptures, we are disposed to 
weloome kindly any attampt to set clearly before non-Hebrew scholars the full 
meaning of the original. 

Though we have only seen the first part of this work, there is enough to show 
that much labour and carefal research have been employed uponit. Butit bears 
too great a resemblance to the ‘‘ Hebrew-made-casy” manuals to afford the 
promise of a satisfactory critical compilation. The arrangement is good, the 
Authorized Version and the author's ‘‘ Revised Version ” are placed in parallel 
columns, with the readings and yarious translations below, the commentary being 
appended pny But, as we might have expected, this new version, thoug 
compiled orate reference to authorities, and correcting many inao- 
ouracies in the Authorized Version, does not always commend itsel. K.g., 
Gen. i. 20, ‘‘ Let the waters creep with creeping things, living souls,” an ex- 
pression which will scarcely oonvey to non-metaphymical readers the true 
idee. Surely “‘life-breathing” would here more adequately have expressed 
wm, though the rendering is dafended in the commentary by the remark that 
“all creatures that have in any degree conscious life are said in Scripture to 
have souls.” But as the work is profeesedly for the exclusively English scholar, 
does not such rendering convey an idea the Hebrew does not—that of im- 
mortality P Nor does the rendering of chap. iy. 7, seem altogether satisfactory 
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— Tf thou doest well, is there not a lifting up of the countenance t but if thou 
doest not well, sin is at the door, a crouching Aon—towards thee is his desire, 
but thou shouldest rule over him.” This is surely less intelligible than our 
confessedly imperfect yersion. Though the idea of ‘ crouching” is well su 
ported by references to the commentaries of the Targums, Bishop Wordswo 
adopting the same interpretation, has expressed it with much more clearness in 
his notes. 

Mr, Wright has not always kept stfficiently before him the important canon, 
that every revised translation should harmonizo as clearly as possible in style 
with the receiyed version, and that the idiom and words should be y 
selected with this view. 

The commentary, which is exclusively oritioal and exegetioal, is, so far aa 
this part goea, complete and exhaustive an ging fairly the views of differant 
critica, though somewhat overlaid with authorities. ə author has by no 
means confined himself to one school of thought, and generally leaves his 
readers to decide for themselves between oonflictang doctors. The work will be 
useful as a Cons Criticorum to those who are ignorant of the original 
tongues; but such must accept much on faith; for who can the 
niceties of inflections and idioms Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and eyen — 
through an exclusively English medium ? 

Th the Hebrew words are for the most rendered phonetically in 
Boman , yot occasionally we are favoured with an original word, sometimes 
with, sometimes without points. Similarly we are here and there presented 
with an Arabio word in its native dress. These instances occur sufficiently 
often to take awa ary) excuse for gip Se DIX ma Y te lections: 

o 


merely in an English rendering. ding these minor blemishes, the 
work will be useful to those who haye no other means of solving 
many diffoulties of translation, and we therefore wish its author all oe 


tine, with Observations, and an Is on his Merits as an Inter- 
of bra is eka By RIHARD Trexox, D.D., Arch- 

i of Dublin. ird Edition, revised. London: Macmillan & Oo. 
ALL New Testament students will heartily welcome a new edition of one of 


Trench’s most valuable contributions to Biblical exegesis. We 
use these words advisedly; for though of course St. Augustine is the 


An Eapasition er ae ee a ETE of St. Augus- 


foundation of the work, its modern editor added the oture which, 
for us in these da a6 A a0 Tean penotonlly eta) porion, the taxt of the 
great Doctor on which it is raised. 


We may be allowed to express our satisfaction at finding that, in the midst 
of anxieties poney trying to his Ohuroh and hi Archbishop Trench 
should have found leisure and inclination to carry through the revision of this 
edition. H. A. 
The Word was mads Flesh: Short Famil i on the Gospels, for ev: 

Sunday of the Obristian Year. den Walliams Hoe a Oe a 

Tua account of this work is thus given in the Preface :— 

F “Tn the pr te le sepa erik fram. a cheroh; aort Banday saryioen werò pre- 


pared for the at home. Week by week, throughout the year, these comments on 
e . y ware written by one member of the family, confined to bed -by 
ous. 


The leading idea of the comments is well given in the title. The writer traces, 
in incident of our Bleased Lard’s lite, the presence of God in union with 
man—the working and influence of Him who has taken our manhood into His 
Godhead, and become.the Second and righteous Head of our whole race, 

This subject is pursued with all the single clearness of a devout woman’s 
mind, end with an unaffected simplicity of style which acts as a charm to carry 
the thoughts home to the reader. 

The writer of this notice was first made acquainted with the book by a ira- 
valling companion on the Riviera, and farther familiarity with its has 
more justified all that was then said in its praise. fA. 
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Lectures on the cee NA Ireland, down to A.D. 1534. By A. G. Rromsxy, Esg. 
Dublin: E. Ponsonby. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Oo. 


WITHIN the compass of these 225 pages we have a moet carefully studied 
sarvey of Irish history down to the eve of the Reformation, fully entitling Mr. 
Ruchey, in our opinion, to be reckoned of the noble school of Petrie. We must 
never expect that Irish history will become widely attractive in Ireland—or 
indeed anywhere. It is the constant complaint that it is not so, and that com- 
plaint never cease. Its materials are not such as to kindle any general 
enthusiasm. Ireland’s long-continued position, as depenjent and colonial, has 
Hee been such as to nan the aean aT to narrative pas eei — 
civil contests on a large and organised e, and constituti struggles o: 
the highest class. Irish history is but the tale of disorganized tribes that 
never achieved their own unity. That history has so istently waited 
upon crowns and been identified with tales of kings is the ent observation 
of acyniciam that will not pardon the unfortunate leoking of other and loss 
showy materials; but let any one compere for intereet the current histories of 
England and Scotland, with their long lines of sovereigns, and that of Ireland, 

he will see how much is missed when kings are absent and there is nothing 
to take their places. Ireland has no Magna no foreign conquests, no 
Parliamentary War, no striking reigns, no cabinet , to warm the 
imagination of youthful years and secure an unwearied study in riper life. 
But yet it would be an entire mistake to say that Insh history no interest. 
It hes, in fact, when Gaon out with: a masta hand, an intense interest; but 
it oan only be one for the cultivated mind which can appreciate the noble muse 
in her more thoughtful and leas popular aspects, and sympethise with some of 
her more melancholy strains. Those who have sickened over the vapid romance 
that often passes for tah history will thoroughly eles this series of “ Lectures.” 
It ia not æ formal hi , but a pilotage through some of its more intricate 
navigation, showing us the salient features in a remarkably lucid style. It 
looks moreover beyond Ireland, and even beyond England, and sees Irish 

i ae a well-defined department of European and general politics; not 
forgetting either to explein the bearing of Ireland’s striking ibrao geograpby 
upon her history. It 1s not one of Mr. Richey’s least memts, that he al us 
feel that there is comparative history as well as comperatiye anatomy. We 
will support our earnest recommendation of this yolume by the following 
quotation from its pages :— f 

“Thoro to appreciate the history of this or any country, it is necessary to - 
pathiso wi ay parties—to understand their ptejudioss; REA difficulties, and their 
errors. Those who take an interest in the subject must feel a warm sympathy for tho 
tragio decay and ruin of the noble, Celtic nation, but will feel an equal pathy for 
the gallant Norman gentlemen who, turnmg their backs upon France and Italy, were 


wefted by an ill to this , and thus involved in a net of difficulties common 
to themselves and the conquered. To understand the wars of Elizabeth, we must appre- 
ciate the difficulties and high aims of the Tudor statesmen, while we mourn over the 


despairi ‘les of the Irish prince. Wo must understand the perplexity of 
the Oa begin ioe of the Council of Kilkenny end the loyal Protestantism of the 
Duke of Ormonde. We all must t those stern men who maintained their religion 
and the English connection behind the walls of Derry, but we should at the same timo 
sympathise with the faith and loyalty of the high-born gentlamen who abandoned 
home and wealth for their Church and their King. A study of Irish history teaches us 
sympathy for all Irish parties ” {p 2). 

Most sincerely shall we weloome this author again if he continues his lectures, 
as we cannot halp thinking he contemplates doing, the more exating 
and equally difficult periods of the Reformation cad the Penal Laws. The latter 

uire for their treatment just such a tamper and such & broad view (one 
oa as g not Ireland alone) as Mr. Ri possesses, to bring tham feirly 
before the modern mind and rescue them from regions of pure declamation. 
His exposition of the famous ‘‘Statute of Kilkenny” in particular, as well as 
the general tone of the whole work, lead us to say this. oE 

YOL. XL RR 
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Memoir of Str Wiliam Hamilton, Bart., Professor of ic and Meta ca in 
the University of Edinburgh. By Joma Varron, M.A., Professor of Logio 
and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. ‘William Blackwood and Sons, 

- Edinburgh and London. 

A acnrore of Sir William Hamilton is sure to be full of interest, and cannot fail 
to be extensively read. It is the biography of one who, in the words of Look- 
hart, was ‘‘the most noble-minded, the most us, and the most tender- 
hearted of men.” It is the biography, we not aay of one of the greatest, 
but certainly of one of the most active, thinkers of this century—one who gayo 
a new im to the cone metaphysics among his iene! bee and who 
has earned for himself a high place among the great teachers of the science of 
mind. There iss common error that metaphysicians ere men who loye nothing 
so much as the impractical, and that the only end of their studies is to weave 
cobwebs for other men to brush away. The life of Sir William Hamilton is a 
sufficient answer to this. He did not scorn the usefol, or what some would 
call the practioal, but he did not measure truth by its capacity for immediate 
application. He sought truth not for iw results, not for the reward which 

ht ian rg Ok at for its own sake. 

he choice of the profession of metaphysician was with Sir William Hamilton 

the act of a man who instinotayely follows the natural bent of his own mind. He 

had other testes: no branch of hterature, no kind of science was alien to him, 
but the love of abstract thinking was supreme. His father had been a physi- 
cian, a professor of anatomy in the Oollege of Glasgow. Sir William was 
destined for the same profession, and had entered with enthusiasm into the 
study of anatomy and physiology—studies not so far apart from the study of 
metaphysics as some imagine. The true dissector of man should be a skilful 
demonstrator both of the anatomy of the mind and of the body. Sir William 
was sent early to school and oo; . He was a gownsman of G. w when he 
was only rae years of age. is scholarship as a youth was creditable, yet 
his friends did not think him a lad of ability, and on this ground objections 
ware made to his mother’s proposal of eE | him to Oxford. They could not 
ssa the necessity of an Hnglsh university education for one whose life was to 
be tin the practice of medicine., Sir William, however, obtained a Snell 
axhibitiad to iol College. His career at Oxford was remarkable for work, 
but not for strictly college work. To Oxford he owed but little. The Master 
of Balliol said he was one of thoss men who are best left to themselyes. His 
education was of the best kind, because, with all his advantages, it was really 

self-education. His mental appetite was voracious: the extent of his i 

mado him the wonder of his fellow-students, and on examination days the 

“Ot After ashing bie $ Oxford, Sir William changed his mind about his 

After finishi ig COUTBE & o ir i is mind about his ' 
fature ae in life, and abandoned medicine for law. In 1813 he passed 
Advocate at the Scottish bar. He had no great success as a lawyer; in faot, 
law was only a cea eur It was A ne Heo up as a necessity for 
the sake of eT mo pka porede et the souls of the meta- 

hysicians in te, his goul was dwelling apart by itself, engaged in tions 

SHoh to other men seemed far removed from reality, but which to hers 

the most real of all questions. 

In 1820 the chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of Hdinburgh was 
vacant, There was no man living whose competency to fill it was equal to Sir 
‘William Hamilton's. The appointment rested with the Town Counci. The 
capacity of baillies, aldermen, or burgomsisters to judge of the competency of a 
Moral Philosophy Professor we do not dare to callin question, even though 
reminded of echo's proverbial ‘answer from Oberwesel. ‘‘Hayve mercy on all 
fools ond idiots, especially the Town Oounail of ee ” was part of the 
Sunday morning prayer of a worthy minister of the Kirk in the early part of 
the last century. Men who have to depend on their brains for an existence are 
often subjooted to odd indignities. Sir William Hamilton had to apply to the 
Town Oonnoil of Edinburgh to be allowed to teach philosophy when there was 
no man in the nation more fitted to teach it, and ho was rejected because the 
polities of tho councillors were not the same as the politics of the candidate for 
the professorahip. ‘The members of the Oouncil had heard of Napoleon and the 
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Trench Revolution; and, trembling for their own miserable existence in the 
flesh, they dreaded a Whig professor, though only teaching abstractions so 
far removed from their ideas as men with souls are removed from men thet 
have merely bodies. Before these councillors, Sir William Hamilton had to 
appear with Testimonials / He had to got other mon to recommend him, and to 
certify that he was really capable of giving instructions in moral philosophy. 
Sixteen years after, when he t for the chair of Logio and Metaphysiœ, and 
was successful by a small ae ae it was objected by some of the councillors 
that he brought no testimonial to certify that he was a bags ale man. hae 
member, who by some socident hed got in adyance of the reat, stood 
said, that he would not haye voted for him if he had. It was od leo 
that he had been a contributor to the Edinburgh Review, and, moreover, that he 
had studied German Philosophy, and it was gravely doubted and debated if a 
man who understood German Philosophy could really œ a believer in God. 
Bir William, as we haye said, failed in 18R0, | but in 1886 the voices of the most 
learned men in Hurope, to his ability, prevailed even with a majority 
of the Town Council of 
Sir William’s influence in the world of metaphysics was already great when 
he entered on his professorship. Hie bad vont ihatid to the Wasabuegh Review 
three articles which sufficiently indicated his relations to the old school of 
Scotch metaphysicians, and also his position as to the new philosophy of Ger- 
many. ‘The first was the famous essay on the “P. hy of Unoon- 
ditioned,” in review af M. Oousin. It was published in bar, 1829. The 
next, on the ‘‘ Philosophy of P in October, 1830 ; and nite 
last, on “Logio,” in April, 183 S35. aah of 
fleance, as indicating salient, wo may say cardinal p cats a ik WO 
phy. In the first, he maintains, in on to Oousin and the 
philosophers, the imoognisability and the ameina ihiy of the 
Infinite. The argument was grounded on the tup d incapacity of human 
thought to EE Joo bananera] knowl e second essay, which was 
ante of 


ia gate toe aide eed ea fie Te of Geena, 
that eosay oe “Logio,” in whak the science of Sor 
Logio is restored to its pro per place, from which it had been cast down by the 
hands of thei Sidante ohearratiomālisla who, as Hegel said, had 
tho ondadiy to call Waiver T hilosophera. 

Mhe ptorihot Har Wilia Hando Arania ay. ee said 
to have progressed after these articles were written. His 
including his Oollege Lectures, were but amplifications of what o had alre 
ady ; and these College Lectures were re-delivered every winter, with- 
out change, from the first year of his professorship. While admitting the t 
services which Sir Williams has rendered to philosophy, we think it may fairly 
Lea oe RE a cle aE bn E are An intense 
love of philosophy he had, and a boundless knowledge of ita history. He had 
alsq a keen perception of distinctions such as is possessed only by genuino mota- 
physicians. But he wanted cian chan he wanted great conceptions,—in 
a word, he wanted that i Sy our want of agroeme a true philo- 
sopher. Our jadgment may be bised by our want o ent. with him as 
to the doctrine with which, we may say, his name er be associated. 
We believe that the’ human tuad ban en doe af the Taiinite (ie Gst can cone 
ceive the Infinite, and that we have a know. of the Absolute. 

Yet Sir William Hamilton had the spirit of SO geared and then, as to 
his life, how beautiful and simple it was! self-sacrifice ! what deyo- 
tion to truth | what love for wisdom, ara wha ing r E tt it! When 
Oarlyle was a student in Edinburgh about 1819, some one pointed out to him 
& house as Sir William’s residence. 


“The name of Sir Wilkam Benton, e Carlyle, “I had before hoard, but this 

ali E a lp Rea page S bafoto iF memory or imagination, in which 
lace wag perman F theancafurth:. ‘A man of birth, I was told, though of 

Gael tetuns chs kad dev ENIG cad Aa le appetite for wise know. 

and was titularly an advocato here, but had no practice, nor sought any, had gatherod 


HER 


p 
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Play baarin aln; on ths now temm Ab God bannar ized agua be, 


Me, He Lele pane ae a aae VoL, cs Pangea is 


of Zonaras, Banctius, Lascaris, or Linacer, were more ious to 
«Bea than much fine gold. He lived to think. This, as Mr. Vaitch beautifully 
says, was ‘‘not only the Buna of inin aera life.” Ho did not 


choose the road to wealth, ahd he was never rich. aculty of Advocates 
fo Tent eye him the katot Ciel Mity ix the univecniby the inom of 
which was £100 a year. When he came in 1836 to the chair of Logio oe 
ee aes pete gto edge minus 2100.for ester 5 
hiyain om w feesor, who had In 1844 he hed a mgt 
ral he never recovered, though he lived till 1856. There is 
no in’ Pir Vaan tired beyond this vary limited ome yet after 


his hi nas ia cre application was made to the Government for a pension, in 
$ ition of his services to philosophy. Lord John Russell offered £100, 
whi e mia ON Ta IE “It was at first declined, but three 


years 

later it was bestowed on Lady Hamilton, Tey gee 
ec T ‘After Bir William's death, an a ion for this end was 
Foca cee et ph Og rted by sieges ne rlacd ed 


land 2 law, literature, and science, b some hea of alee 
nae de 


no success. Politicians only understand the Aas ; their philosophy must 
be weighed and measured. e cannot conclude without quoting what Professor 
Ferrier says of Sir William Hamilton. It Pn aoe 
it is all the more valuable that Ferrier di from Sir William, and agreed 
with us, in having no horror of the Absolute. “A simpler and a grander 
nature,” seys Ferrier, eee ae ie ee eae a truer and 


manler character God never made. How p id broad hs intelligence 
life in all its ways! how and yol how bust and his in: 


in all its workings | ‘ His philosophy have bean great, bu 
state age Sl EPRA dnd wo ought nut to omit th page Which i 
due to Mr. Veitch for the calm, elegant, So S 
written this charmmg memoir of Sir William JH. 


e md Ws of N A Maasai, A hical and Political, Vol Y. 
Tif ritings osep Set mae toe 


Turns volume is the Afth of the translated edition: of Mumini' works, and 
contains the account of the of 1848—@. That there is a very sad 
and bitter tone in the pages which introduoe this struggle, one could not but 
expect; but the grandeur of the writer’s mind comes out as much in defeat 
aa in the few days ol venih thet leye enadcraged lit a hii danna career. 


“ Successivo generations,” he mys, “either represent ideas or interests, according to 


their moral education. When are gorerned by the first we are enabled to foresee 
their actions and to arrange our by a logical calculation of the degree of 

and constancy they ere to display. Pt aze Givens lest—which in 
their very natare are vari hour to hour—ell logio is 4 


It was, then, the subservience to interests rather than ideas which Massini 
holds to haye ruined the efforts of 1848; as he sadly sums it up, “ God was not, 
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and, alas! is not, in the heart of the century;” and this failure, he holds, 
will always be repeated ‘‘so long a3 we are dimnherited of faith in God and in 


duty.” 

1 an ns with the rise of what was called the Moderate Party, from 
whom, through Mr. Gladstone’s translation of “ Farini’s History,” most English- 
men probably derive their knowledge of this period. These men seem to have 
tried to defer the struggle by various compromises, till they had to retire fora 
time from the soene in favour of the bolder and nobler spirits, who began the 
eotual work of the Revolution. 

The account of their intrigues and feeblenesses is no doubt a necessary and 
even in part of the history; but those who wish really to understand 
re ini te ook rather to ne account of his own eles moes and acts at 

crisis. persistent Republicanism is well known, but it is partion 
supposed that it was founded merely on abstract theory. Those who think 
this should study the summary of the letter to Leo i, which is given at 
p. 27 of this translation. In the previous volumes too he hag shown his wish to 
co-operate with those who looked to Oharles Albert, then to Pius IX., for 
the regeneration of Italy, so long as there was even the shadow of hope in such 
rhea and that his want of hope in that course was justified by rather bitter 
ta. 

The main faots of the great insurrection of this time are printed here partly 
in a chapter, headdéd, “ Royalty and Republicanism,” partly m some documents 
called ‘Special Acta of the Roman Republic,” which are placed at the end of 
this volume. 

The story begins with the summary of the purely anti-Austrian movements 
in 1848—7, which found their most dehinite expression in the support of Pins IX. 
in his reforming tendencies. Upon this movement Mazzini looked, as we have 
said, silently, but hopelessly. To the Moderate Party, and those of his Repub- 
lican friends who were inclined to support them, he pointed out the hopelessness 
of their object; but he saw that there was a lower element collecting round 
and defiling this movement. He says, “From the last and lowest party—the 
intriguers—we kept aloof, that we might not be sullied by contact with them. 
Friends or foea, we were, and would preserve ourselves, loyal. Nations, I haye 
often said it, are not to be regenerated by a lie.” The causes of the first out- 
break Maxzini refers to a work of Oarlo Cattaneo. We wish, we confess, that 
the translator had quoted more largely from that work. 

The revolution was soporentl , by a small knot of Republicans, headed 
by Oattaneo, and burst forth on the occasion of some un severity on the 

of the Austrians. It lasted five days, unaided from without, and at last 

fled. Then Oharles Albert, who had been only dallying with the 

i ion till then, signed a proclamation of war with Austria. The motives 

for that proclamation, as gathered from English despatches of the time, seam 

to have been mamly a desire to save his crown, and to hinder the Republic from 
being proclaimed. The progresg of the insurrection is told most vigoroualy. 

“The Lomberd insurrection hadealready been victorious upon every point whon the 
royal troops advanced upon Lombard territory, and pushed onwards in the direction of 
the Tyrol. The volunteers had gathered towards those driving the enemy 
before them. The passes leading to the valleys of the Adda and Oglio were already 
occupied by our men. The insurroction in Venotia had been accomphshed with inoon- 
ceivable rapidity, and had placed the dafiles which lead from Austria into Italy in the 
hands of our mountaineers of Carnia and Ondoro. Palma and Osopo ware ours. Ths 
sea and tho Alps, as Cettaneo writes, were closed to the enemy, and they would have 
Temained so the royal war recognised as our tine strategic points, not the fortresses 
and Piedmont, but the Alps and the sea—the Tyrol and Vemos.” 

Then follows a description of the enthusiasm of the people for the war, and 
the desertion of the Italans who were in the Austrian service. ‘‘In all Ital 
thoro only remained to Austria—and these cyphers are proved by the offla 
repurta—650,000 men, defsated, discouraged, and exhausted.” Tho war spread 
to y and the other northern grand duchies, and at last to Naples. During 
all this movement the Republicans stood by Oharles Albert, Mazxini urging 
them to support him, but the royalist party were already preparing for 
treachery. 

“While we were urging the government to aid the volunteers, encourage them, and 
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send them on towards the Al Pe mno ate rer eager republican for 
the most part) was deoin i decided during $ last dey of maroli, wli ‘eodoro Becchi 
named to command the eft without 


was future army. They were arms, without 
, without money, and yet violent Gon Gut ee 

them to hel forward to the Tyrol and the pases of fhe Alps, then 

Eom Betting’ toroed to those abandon the rising 

ions there; and finally —they, the victors af the Austrians in the 

glorious five days—wounded ta the heart’s care, only to be dissolved.” 
a ee ee urged them to sup from the Republican exiles who had 
Boece. wana ota We ted; but when the 


pom Sening in Opam and 

exiles they were refused commissions. Amo these ware Cialdini 
ee a a. 

beat o œ in ə princes 
wero gradually writhing, a from the struggle, and Pio Nono was forbidding 

the Bana te ccas the Po: 
Masxini’s advice was called for on one oocasion, and he suggested that they 
agli choose three men—whom they piat —to oorr cathe Tat, war, and to raise 
peal of the five classes en: masses. The Government declared ‘‘that the 
peasants ware Austrian at heart ;” ‘ while,” adds Marxini, “the poor peasants 
of the two first classes were actually revolting against the surgeons who rejected 
some of them as unfit for service.” He then urged them to appeal to the 
volunteers, and engaged to form a legion of a thousand volunteers in Milan, 
placing his own name at the head of the list. This was first agreed to, than the 
consent was contemptuously withdrawn. Then came an offer to Meszini from 
the a secretary, tronpi a Republican friend, of the place of First Minister 


to the pee He yale ilar loans to the royal party. A 
summary of ae E It was, of course, a rejection of 
Hee oor pat alt ea pppoe) 4 ing to declare more fully his intentions 
towards Italy. 


The annexation of to Piedmont induced the Republicans 
ip trek lence snd Ara cp priest te tho Psoviomel Govern pe ae S 
followed the cession of Venice to Austria; then various intri and diplo- 
matio discussions, in which England appears as the mediator tween Austria 
and Piedmont; than the stran of reaction while the Austrians were 
pushing forward. Mansini ef to upset the Provisional Government, and 

an attempt of his friends to upset it. Instead of the three men whom 
Be bad caine ives Soya) conicimdoners PT DAE Oharles Albert pro- 
mised to defend Milan, and the very naxt day announced that he had already 
completed the oa: n for its surrender. neri ana eee pam 
rallied the Republicans, and Masrini himself became their standard-bearer. The 
news of the capitulation caused Garibaldi and Medici to retreat. ‘This they did, 
though harassed by the enemy, “in a compact and united form;” and Medici 


said of Messini on this cocasion—‘‘ His pan dace Has: Don pore a te 
greatest qualities of the civilian he joins the courage and intrepidity of a 
soldier.” Then followed the ht of the Pope ponent car ies. the 
_ dlamation of the Roman and Maszzini’s election as a deputy. 
history is continued to the Sei Bans Gy ais Greek aad ee many inter 


documenta relatin fo the descess af tho Ba ublic, &o., oe gira as he aa 
the volume. Berien, there are several and letters of Massini’s on 
various occasions. 0. B. M. 


, Remintecences, and idan sed By Orabb Robinson, Barrister-at- 
Law, FS. p Tuonas SADLER, Ph.D. London: 


PETET EE NSE ious excitement that burst over 
d, as everywhere else, at the French Lees aro waa a young 


that yielded to all its impetuceity; he toasted Dr. Priestley, ran wild for the 
popular Oonfemsors, Harty, Tooke, sola and i Sho auf tnt 
was marked ss the dan infidel of his neighbourhood no less s man 


than Robert Hall A University, with his own anergy and natural 
gifis, secured him a status higher than his birth in the dimenting connexion. 
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would have ed to him, and he took position in lifo successively as foreign 
correspondent, foreign editor of the Times, and barrister-at-law. No work im 
literature bears his name except this posthumous Diary, but henceforth he will 
by these volumes rank with the most distinguished observers and recorders of 
ing men and eyents. Retiring early from his profession with a moderate 
fortune as a bachelor, keenly alive to social enjoyment and eminently fitted to 
adorn every intellectual circle, Orabb Robinson was found everywhere and was 
weloome everywhere, t&s-d-iáte in the family or ın the reunions of the wits, 
and for half a century he had the time and inclination punctnally to chronicle, 
with excellent taste and most unexoeptionable judgment, the current of thought 
around him, the words of the wise and their bright sayings, with endless per- 
sonal sneodois and eae of amp which will ad eee wie 
to by bi ers. o names to imperishable in strung together 
I hong. ip, of which the world never feels it has had enough, may 
be Sean ised three volumes to any heart’s content. Dr. Sadler’s x 18 
fall of them, and many are the marks of reference against the more prominent. 
We only want a companion gallery of photographs and we are completely in 
the midst of the intellectual world of the last generation, moving about as the 
shadows of H. O. R. Wo see him at Rogers’ breakfasts, Ooleridge’s Lecture or 
Monologue, and ‘‘ dear’? Oharles Lamb’s whists; sitting out the old year with 
the Flaxmans, walking with Arnold in the Lake country, and reading aloud in 
Mr. Wordsworth’s family circle at Christmas time: we see, or fancy, Southey 
that can’t be got off from his books, Jeng dodani ne father Wealsy and his 
homagers, B and “ All’s Well,” and every star of the buakined stage, 
yoe a glimpse of the Times perlour and the thunderers in the reign of 
Wi the Firat; and we have a Orabb Robinson dinner-table in pee ure 
or six of them—with who were there and who sat next to whom, and the feast 
of reason easily imagined. One must be hard indeed to please who eyer gets 
tired of theee But what, our reader may ask, must be the colouring of 
this pleasant outline if all the while the Dierist is diarixing beneath the smiles 
of a Godwin and the frown of a Robert Hall? Happily there is a better report 
to be made than that which is here suspected; and one principal interest of the 
work is to watch the effect of growing years and the intercourse with so much 
mind. We know how Coleridge, in the same era. out of as dark a night worked 
his way towards the dawn; and besides him H. O. R. had many constant asso- 
ciates whose principles were far enough removed from the Political Justice. How 
then, we are curious to learn, fared if with Godwin’s disciple at 50—at 70—at 
90? Let us remember he was of the age of twenty-three when he received 
Robert Hall’s admirable letter (Oct. 13, 1798 perfect model of the kind, 
and by no means without its effect. Between twenty-five and thirty he was a 
student at Jena; and here he became sensible (yol. iii. p. 38) of the shallow- 
ness of the whole class of writers whom he had before respected ; he was made 
conscious of his own ignorance and felt inclined to a favourable study of 
igious doctrines. ‘his, he expresaly states in later yoars, was the result af his 
ef studies.” Would Oxfard or Oambridge University “ Studies” at the 
same period have bean likely to help a young man of Robinson’s stamp P Itis but 
fair to ask the question whensyer we are inclined to speak most regretfully of 
the influence of the German mind on England. Let us not however 
while our dissenter was at Jena, such young men as Reginald Heber, Daniel 
Wilson, and Shuttleworth were F Sag pre poems and essays at Oxford. But 
be that as it might, neither English was at that period open to the 
Non-con. Withm the next five years after quitting Germany ho is introduced 
to Mrs. Berbauld, Lamb, Sonthey, Wordsworth. In 1810 we find him discussing 
some of the foundations of Ohristianity with Coleridge. In 1815 ho was one 
Sunday morning lounging in the Temple Gardens with Wordsworth's poems in 
oer ee latter, he writes, “had taken the Sacrament at 
Belsham’s, for which I felt additional respect towards him. Though I am not 
igious m I have great respect for a conduct which from a sense 
of duty is under the influence of religious feelmgs” (i. 492). At the close 
of the same year he records having read several chapters of Paley’s Evidences, 
‘having resolved to read attentively and seriously that and other works on a 
subject transoendently important, and which I am sshamed thus long to have 
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delayed studying” (p. 507). The friend of the Temple Gardens quite gratified 
him by the lively pleasure he expressed on hearing this resolution. In 1819 he 
became aoquaintod with Mr. Benecke of Heidelborg, who won his hearty sym- 
pathy for what he regarded the carnestness of his impressions, his thoughtful 
views, and careful statements, on the various mysteries of religion. Robinson 
entertained an ineradicable rep nee to the usual orthodox doctrines, at any 
rate as popularly expressed; and Beneoko’s conversation awakened in him ‘‘s 
very important and salutery doubt” as to whether the tenota which his own 
mind rejected as absolute fa might not be after all rather ill-stated, 
erroneously stated, and misunderstood truths, than falsehoods” (iii. 38). 

At this time too he i Be Sp ee eae Dene a ne 
unaffected piety went to his heart. ‘He makes religion most amiable and 
respectable at the same time. A childlike faith is delightful in a man of dis- 
tinguished genius” @i. 136). In 1821 he earnestly wishes he were in all 
respeots like Flaxman. At the end of 1823 he records in his diary—‘‘ As to 
myself I havo becomé more and moro desirous to be religious, but seem to be 
farther off than ever. Whenever I draw near, the negative side of the et 
works and I am pushed back by an invisible powar”’ (264 . At the end of 1824 
he writes—‘‘ What have I to do with mystioal devotion, who am in vain striving 
to gain a taste for a more rational religion ?” (267). Interesting notices are 
constantly saree amongst many others of a miscellaneous charactar, 
showing this kind of thought alive within him. He tells us exactly what ho 
thinks of a sermon by ing, Dr. Andrew Thomson, or Dr. Chalmers, He 
resolyes (1824) to devote Sundays to religious reading: then we hear of Jeremy 
Taylor, Irving, “ Woolman’s Journal,” and Ooleridge’s ‘‘ Aids to Reflection ;” 
also of long and interesting conversations with Julius Hare at Oambridge, or 
Benecke, 1834 he went to Heide on purpose to got more constant 
intercourse with the latter and a thorough acquaintance with his views, but 
the result was short of his expectations. From 1836 his visita to the Lakes 
brought him into contact with Dr. Arnold who had just before established his 
holiday homo at Fox How, and we frequently hear of a sermon, a chat,.and 
a walking discussion with him. Ir 1839 he isdoeply interested in Isaac Taylor's 
writings, which ‘‘ delighted me es much as Godwin and Hume did forty yoars 
ago, notwithstanding their religious tone and orthodox character.” In the 
summer of 1841 he records—* older we become our speculutions about 
religion become more earnest and attractive: theological discussion supersedes 
even the politics of the dey.” He was then just turned 66. 

4. Various indications have occurred in the Diary down to this period, which 
would not perhaps haye attracted the reader's notice very po ly, but are 
ignificant taken in connexion with the sequel, that Mr. Robinson’s strongest 
bias lay in the Unitarian directior, and now we are to see that tendenoy fully 
developed. In 134—having never ehown himself for many years before an 
active politician—he took a leading part out of doorsin favour of the Dissenters’ 
Oha Bill ;—“ not, if I know my own feelings from any great interest I take 
ın Unitarians as such, Dur bacanas ay arb standing itis breech in a case of 
roligious liberty.” This was written m May ; in December he informed Words- 
worth that he had joined the Unitarian Association. In April, 1846, he went to 
the Hasex Street Ohapel, then under Mr. Madge, Belsham's sucooszor. He 
enjoyed it much, and thought with regret how much ho had lost by not 
aHonding before. Honoeforth he became a re attendant there, and fre- 
quently expressed the great pleasure he had in the servioes of Mr. . 

In ber of thet year he first mot, at Heidelberg, an Englsh ol 
‘whose sermons ard conversations revor ceased to a his warmest ira-~ 
tion and regards. Mr. Frederick Roberteon, then a Oheltenham curate and 
shortly afterof Brighton. In subsequent years Mr. Robinson frequently records 
himself a delighted hearer of his new friend in the latter town, and pronounced 
him at his early death the best preacher he ever saw in the pulpit. lt does not 
however appear, notwithstanding, that Afr. Crabb Robinson was ever the more 


reconciled to Ohurch of England “orthodoxy.” In 1847 he remarked to 
Robertson, “I am as convinced as 2 man oan be on any matter of speculation 
that the orthodox doctrines, as vulgarly understood, are ” (“and so am L” 


interposed Robertson’, ‘‘but I have never ventured to deny that possibly there 
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is an important truth at the bottom of every one of those doctrines of which 
they are a misrepreseniation.” Here Robinson expected his friend to reply, 
and was laxed that he did not reply,—‘‘I go farther than sayi 18 
posaible; I have no doubt that they are all substantially true.” bartson 
seems to have made no reply at all. In the following year wo read :— 

“We talked to-day on religion: he (Robertson) spoke of the happineæ he felt in being 
ablo freely to be a member of the Ohurch of England, which im n harmonious oon- 
sent to all its doctrines. How he can be this, and yet entertam such liberal opinions 
and, what is much better, liberal feelings, I cannot comprehend ; but this is not perhapa 
of much moment.” (i1. 827.) 


In 1851 again :— 
“Heard Robatson preach an extraordinary sermon, reconciling philosophy with 
piety ina remarkable way ... In the course of the sermon he uttered a number of 


valuable philosophical truths, which I cannot reconcile with Ohurch doctrines, though 
I havo no doub§ he does so with porfect good faith. .". . He acknowledges that ho is 
surprised at being so long perinitted to preach: he is aware how much he must be the 
object of distrust.” (ni. 392 ) 


A fow days afterwards :— 
“I heard Robertson both morning ana afterioon, And lad a cativerss tlar: witii hirti 
in tho evening My astonishment at this man increases every time I see him... . As 


he interprets even the words ‘without blood there is no remission of sins,’ thoy become 
inoffensive, for is moans no more than this—Christ died to exhibit the perfectest Christian 
truth, that the eseence of Christianity is self-sacrifice... . I have told him that on 
Trmity Sunday, if possible, I will go to Brighton, to hear him expound, in this way, the 
Trinity.” (bia) 

It does not appear that he went on Trinity Sunday; and shortly after (1853) 
Robertson died Mr. Robinson himself survived till 1867, but there is no addi- 
tional record of his religious views that need be given after the above extremely 
interesting quotations. 

The impatient youth then that called Robert Hall to account for taking away 
his character as a Ohristian is at length contant to assist at three sermons in one 
day if Robertson and Sortain might preach them; and so the reader of this 
latest Diary noed not fear he is to be along through fifty years of 
irreverent scoffing. On the contrary, Orabb Robinson claims a standing within 
the Oatholio Ohurch on a level with the moat favoured doxy. He is indignant 
at being tolerated. ‘‘I haye,” says he, ‘‘the general impression thet some- 
times Ohurch Laberals take great credit for a very small kindness, as if Unitearians 
were a sort of eleemosynary Ohristians, admitted to the title by a special 
favour ” (ui. 512), And indeed who can haye the heart to warn away as a 
trespasser one who claims, by any title that he oan reconcile with his consmenoe, 
to stand upon that blessed ground? ‘Yet one’s heart must fail one indeed, if a 
just ity forbids us to question the genuineness of that Christianity which 
will not accept the direct statements of Ohrist’s selected and Spirit-taught 
disci except under strange imterpretations. H. O. B. admits, or rather will 
not deny, that there may be possibly a truth P bey pe vulgar statements 
of orthodoxy. Very faint this! One might fancy in his eye the 
religionism of some third-rate ‘‘ Primitive.” We should be comforted to thi 
so. But he is at one with Robertaon, and deems Robertson’s Ohurchmanship 
untenable; ergo, the official measured statements of the Ohurch of England are 
within his view of the culprit ‘‘ vulgar.” He is lexed that Ooleridge should 
(in 1811) have declared his adherence to Bull and Waterland; he will not how- 
ever question his sincerity but only his consistency (i. 350); and of the ‘‘ Aids” 
he remarks (in 1828), “ Teligion thet of the , bia philosophy his own” 
(ii, 327). Itis tolerably clear therefore what that ‘‘ vulgar” orthodoxy is which he 
cannot be reconciled to. And if this is not enough, where do we find in all his 
Diary any hearty reliance on or soul-felt quotation of a sentence like—'‘ He died 
for our sins and rose again for our justification” P There is no sign from 
beginning to end that such statements as this, under any interpretation what- 
ever, ware resorted to for peace and consolation. But instead we have religious 
speculations embracing the origin of evil and its future consequences, sufficient 
grace for prayer, necessity, freewill, and the life to come; most interesting 
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topics doubtless, but if one might say so, equally within the horison of a Plato 


or a Tully. ; : 

There is one more point in H. O. R. to challenge. Ho has an ingenious 
observation, that iio preie Dinsant to the Ghurch bat likes COhurchmen better 
than Dissenters. The saying is quite as paradoxical as it looks; since the 
better invariably spring from the better and if the Church makes 
better ws than di the Ohurch is the better land. But genuine 
Posie a a gad Robertaonism, teste, H. O. B. ; this there- 
fore must be remo and anly crops left are the Anglo-Catholic, the 


H. O. B. with too much dogma. But all this aside; and we say that 
Tibera iiy i5 B FIorioua goin 1ni- Wlioaà ion if Liberals fail, where else 
aball it ? when men write; as Henry Orebb Robinson does 
(statis :78), “Of all the combinations the most unreal and spurious is that of 
gentility and iciam ” (iii. 421), which can only be meant as a short-cut. 
argument for modern use to es IL.’s gentle saying about Presby- 
terianieam and tlemen, which the Diarist tedly had in his mind 


(com: the date with that of iii. 287, note, and the half of the note 
, they must be ees re eee hap from the unfortunate Hyan- 
Renoa), iat the sorre their dislike is that he may be after all the truest and 
teni aa aa a aac 
ag “ A . 
Heme ay deh aon CD By his De , JOPE E. BUTLER. 
inburgh: Edmonston and las, 1869. 


he in their rental from £25,000 to £40,000), not unimportant as 
a politician, end vory nolivestle Tor soos licity and gentle greatness of 
nature which every alier anid enecahr of Tia savdeld. The life 
iting, and it has been well and shortly written—or suffered for the most part 
to write itself, in the chronicle of deeds done, and in the familiar letters of the 
dead. It is a book which reais oi creep berlend) of the voy o! ee 
rushing Tyne, and of blown and rainy hills, It is from lives like this men 
may learn, for the record of a and pare persona DIY 17 We bee Derion < 
time. To those who knew John Grey—as what Northern man did not ?—this 
Lain, i will recall the majesty of his later days, when, though the 
has the “ Black Prince of Northumberland” was weather-beaten to an iron- 
Be KEUTO Dent ey ee 
Onis Waa not abated) soe. the sire ab bis eye ex ce hie apri to Bit ies uanahed 
or overborne. s Ww. i M : 


T.—PHILOSOPHIOAL AND SOLENTIFIO. 
The Subjection qf Women. By Jonn Stuanr Mor. London: Longmans, 


g Beader, and Dyer. 
THosa who take delight in spying out the faults and weaknemes of 
men have rarely, hada chance of tiftion than in this Pook. 


Noble as ever in fone o +, as forcible clear in statement, it is yet, 
lib mel ar Rueben mi e a e or aL ra 
written. reason. is expectation is constant ignoring throughout 
the argument of the first chapter, and to a great degree thro the book, of 
the truth so admirably set forth in the first two pages :— 

“Tt would be a mistake,” mys Mc-. Mill, “to suppose that the difficulty of the case 
must He in the i i or obscurity of the grounds of reason on w. my con- 
viotion rests, The di ty is that which exists in all cases in which there is a mass of 
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feeling to be contended ‘against. So long as an opinion is ly rooted in the feelings, 
it gains rather than loses in stability by having a prepondera weight of argument 
agamst it. For if rt were accepted as a result of argument, the refutation of the argu- 
ment might shake the solidity of the conviction ; but when rt resta solely on feeling, the 
worse it m argumentative contest, the mare persuaded its adherents are that their 
foelings must have some deeper d,which the arguments do not reach, and while 
the feeling remains it is always ing up fresh intrenchments of argument to repair 
any made in the old.” 
Starting with this admission, one would expect in a book whichis meant to 
convert waverers (if not to conciliate opponents), that such feelings would be 
treated with some degree of tenderness; and that, however strongly our author 
might state his own side of the question, he would even go out of his way to 
e allowances for the ‘‘ weaker brethren” who shrank from his conclusions. 
Yet while the parallel between the position of women and of slaves is pushed 
to the uttermost, while the half-dishonest, half-meaningless compliments by’ 
which the emancipation of women ia met are treated with the scorn T 
Bo richly desarve, there is no recognition of the real reverence for the = 
ness of domestic relations which makes the most daring and the most unselfish 
men dread any interference with them whatever, and, what is far more start- 
ling, no admission of the real difference which distinguishes the present position 
of women from slavery. This is most clearly brought out in the passage in 
ma he contemptuously summarizes what he considers the differance between 
ə two cases :— 


“Men do not want solely the obedience of wamen, they want their sentiments. AN 
men, the most brutish, desire to have in the woman most nearly connected with 
the, not a farced slave, but à willig ona, notia clave aastely bib a verte 
have, therefore, put ev ing in practice to enslave their minds. The masters of 
other slaves rely for ining obedience on fear, exther fear of themselves ar religious 
fears. The masters of women wanted more than simple obedience, and they the 
whole foros of education to effect their purpose.” . .. . 

“í Oan it be doubted that any of the other which mankind have succeeded in 
non Ur pe abl mibeitied u anw. i game means had existed and been as 
sedulo Te cites ad one Eee TE 1t had becmmiade tho object: of life of 

beian to personal favour in of some patriman, of è 
pet wi bide ea ear ; if domestication with hi atl a share of his porsona] atasticne 
had bean held out as the prire which they all look out for, the moat gifted and 
aspiring being able to reckon on the most desirable prizes; and if when the prise had 
been obtained they had bean shut out by a wall of brass from all interests not i 
m him, all feelings and desires but those which he shewed or inculcated, would not 
Kaa Sogne, plebeiend and patriciana hive boat as broadly ee at this day àa 
men women are, and would not all buta thinker here and there have believed the 
distinction to be a fumdamental and unalterable fact in humen nature P” 


This deacription seems slightly modified by the remarks at page 89, but why 
did they not appear earlier in book ? e confess that we are not ready to 
answer this question decidedly in the affirmative; but whether we do so or not, 
the description certainly is nof an exhaustive account of the real relations 
between husband and wife. So long as the serf, however petted and favoured, 
is in a state of serfdom, there must come in at some point or other that t 
distinction between |him and the wife,—‘‘the servant knoweth not what his 
master doeth,” or, it ee added, thinkah and{feeleth. No doubt Ab. Mill 
would admit that the “ bond of man and wife” was something higher in man 
cases than this description implies; but it at bee this omission of the modifl- 
cations of his view that must weaken the good effect of this book, and through 
it the cause which the writer has at heart. 

I speek as ever jealous for the reputation of a'f man from whom all we of 
the oat int eration have learnt something, and for a cause which hes far 
more to m ridicule and prejudice than from argument. How much they 
have to fear in respect of prejudice I may instance by the misrepresentations 
to which this book has been already subjected. It has been quoted, for in- 
stance, in sucha way as to give the impression that Mr. Mill wishes to advocate 
wnlimsted right of diyoroe. Tho following passage will_show how false is such 
a statement :— 

Boia Bete woman is denied any lot in life but that of being the personal body 
servant of a despot, and is dependent for everything upon the chance of finding ane who 
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may be disposed to make a favourite of har instead of merely a drudge, it is a very 
oruel eggravation of her fate that she should be allowed to this chance only once. 
The natural sequel and corollary frem this siais of things w be that since her ell in 
life depends on her heving a good master, she should be allowed to change again end 
again until she finds one. Tøm net saying that she ought to bs allowed this , that 
ds a totally different consideration Tha med divorce iù tho gene in ving 

of re-marriage, is one into which it is ewes, urpose to enter, all I now say 15 
tl deo chee ee Wa ste o free choice of servitude is the 
only, though a most insufficient, alleviation.” . 

in the chapter from which this piece of bitter irony is quoted, Mr. Mill—if we 
may venture to say so—becomes far more convincing. He no lo takes his 
stand on the general iniquity of men towards women, but on the old and sound 
principle that ‘‘the law was made for the unjust :”— 

“ Marriage is not an institution designed for the select few. Men are not required as 
pl paar rg Bla peda eerie to prore by testimoniala ar ead f.to bo 
Sra with atisolute power, The tie of affection and obligation to a wife and children 
in. fory mirong WHN those, Wie Seat social foelinga aro Pirong anil witii tee 


sensibility 
insonsibility to it, as there are all grades of good and wickedness in men down to those 
Whom notos mi bind, and Tn ovary pendo of tnia dogg malo aro mep Wo Whom aro 


Here, too, is introduced a mais E, however one-sided as a statement of 
fact, seama to us, in depth of feelin and height of moral tone, unsurpassed 
eren in the other writings of Mr. Mil. 

kone of the undue influence sometimes exercised by women over men, 

8 — 

“ But neither in the affairs of families nor in those of States is power a compensation 
for the loss of freedom. Her power often gives her what she has no right to, but doo . 
not enable her to assert her own rights. <A sultan’s favourite slave has slaves under 
her ovar Whom shie ae but ere ene Wonld-be chat she should neither 
have slaves nor be a slave.” 


While, too, we have commented with the freedom with which little people 
generally, criticize their betters, on the imperfections of this remarkable book, 
wo must admit thet some of the objections which heve been made, and which 
Be Wie allnde poate, to to the Seb: seem to us neither just nor reason- 
able, We allude to the irritation caused pees poopie by no u 
of words like riers ec ” “ contract,” &., as applied to marriage. 
women, at any rate, this objection is very amnoore and yery deep. They think 
that legal terms imply something hard and worldly, and are connected mainly 
with ideas of bargain and sale, &o. Wo are sorry to see that a writer in one of 
our ablest and generally moet conscientious journals (the Spectator) speaks of 
Mr. Mill's desire to “abolish marriage in any other form than a froo- will part- 
nership.” A more false impression of the effect of his argument could not be 
given. Now I would spon out thet the whele discussion from p. 71 to p. 74 
1s concerned purely with the question of the management of the property after 
marriage; and any one who reads the chapter in an unprejudiced spirit will 
feel, Aret of all, that Mr. Mill does not for a moment consider this the only one 
or the most important question in family relations, and secondly that directly this 
question becomes mixed up with a more general discussion of the relations of 
moral focliogn, he t from cold legal arguments to appeal to religious and 

sentence may perhaps offend the fealings of same 
moral feeling he flow ok the consciences of many men, but it cannot be 
charged with dryness of tone or lowness of feeling :— 

“TI believe that equality of rights would abate the exaggerated self-abnegation 
EE tie a abated Waal ef Eaten aaia and that a good woman would 
not be mére self-sacrificsmg than the bast man; Jak oo iha dibar Humid, ee be 
much more unselfish and self-marificing than at present, because they ao longer 
Jo taught to worahip thair own will as Sagh a grend ing that i i eotually tho i 
another rational baing.” 


Evan on the question of property, too, he does homage to sinoare sentiment 
far more FRA the earlier chapter :— 


“Bome people are sentimenially shocked at the idea of a separato interest in money 
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matters as inconsistent with the ideal fusion of two lives in one. For my own part, I 
am one of the strongest supporters of community of goods when resulting an entire 
unity of feeling in the owners which makes all things common between them. But I 
have no relish for a community of goods ing on the doctrine thet what is mine is 
yours, but what is yours is not mine, and I should prefer’to decline entering into 
wach a compact with any one, though I ware myself the person to profit by it.” 

The third chapter is concerned with the exclusion of women from the profes- 
sions and the suffrage, On the injustioe of the first of these exclusions we fancy 
people in general are at bottom agreed, and the battle of women’s champions 
on this point must be therefore, as Mr. Mill pointed out in the quoted 
above, against sentiment rather than logical argument. Yet here Mr. 
Mill assumes that this sentiment is mere selfishness—a paint wise be aight 
at least have“proved (by an analysis, for instance, of the phrases in which it is 

) instead of assuming it at starting. The ent, however, both on 
this point and on the question of the suffrage, is worthy of the writer. On the 
latter question the following passage strikes us as very formble :— 

“ When we consider how sedulously they are all trained away from, instead of bei 
trained towards, any of the occupations or objects reserved for men, it is evident that 
am taking a very humble und for them when I rest ther case on what they have 
actually achieved. It cannot be inferred to be imposmble that a woman should be a 
Homer, or an Aristotle, or a Michael o, or & Beethoven, because no woman has yet 
actually uced works comparable to theirs in any of those lines of excellence. 
negativo at most leaves the question uncertain and open to psychological discussion. 
But it is quite certain that a woman can be an Elizabeth, or a Deborah, or a Joen of 
Aro, sinoo this is not mfaranoo but fact. Now it is a curious consideration that the very 
things which the existing law excludes women from doing, are the things whioh they 
have proved that they are able to do. Thare is no lew to prevent a woman from having 
written all the plays of Shakespeare, or composed all the operas of Mozart. But Queen 
Hilixabeth or Queen Victoria, had they not inherited the throne, could not have been 
entrusted with the smallest of the politioal duties of which the former showed herself 
equal to the greatest.” 


Even, however, in this most instructive chapter, Mr. Mill’s bitterness against 
his oppenen carries him away; not I think in this instanoe into injustice, but 
into the omission of a point in his argument which one would have 
that he of all men in England would have been the most likely to drive home. 
The charge that women are led away by their personal ae in political 
matters he meets by a bitter sarcasm on men’s devotion to their personal inte- 
rests. No doubt there is a great deal of truth in this retort, nor is it at all 
over-stated; but why treat the charge against women as entirely a reproach P 
Surely, if there is one improvement more than another which we need in poli- 
tical feeling, it is the introduction of the idea that we should vote for the best 
man, not for the as ticket. Such at least is the idea that I believed to have 
been the basis of Mr. Hare’s Scheme of Personal Representation, and to have 
inspired a certain letter to Mr. Bouverie during the recent election. 

e last chapter (on the general to mankind which will result from the 
changes which are advocated in this book) contains many noble passages, but 
again the oase seems strangely overstated. 

In oonalusion, I would assure any one who desires honestly to study this 
book, that he will find much to repay him; but those who read it only once, 
and then hastily, will, if inclined in the slightest degree to differ from its con- 
clusions, find their prejudices developed and strengthened. 0. B. M. 


Vesuvius, By J. Pours, M.A, F.R.S., &o, Professor of Geology in the 
niversity of Oxford. Oxford: Olarendon Press. 1869. 


Iv ever the geologist of the fature shall be able to trace backward step by 
with historic accuracy the faint and devious footprints of old Time, if ever 

he 1s to be able to systematize the phenomena of active and passive change, and 
mould the collective knowledge of his prodoceasors into more or leas complete 
philosophic systems of cause and effect in connection with the great system of 
creation, it will be by the multiplication of works like this before us. He 
cannot tell, one by one, the voloances, above and below the sea, thet have in 
turn laboured in melting the rocks beneath and in hearing D new matter 
above; the fire-fields spreading hke a feyer-rash from land toland in all agea— 
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staying for a while like a dread heotic, or ing on with tumours to burst in 
other ions with burning pustules, until Time, the ourer, renews earth’s 
face with verdure. This is more,than the geologist of to-day can hope for. 
But we haye here a monograph on one of these fire-cantres, which will form no 
inconspicuous stone in the pyramid of geologio history, when once the edifice 
is completed. 

For ball century, the name of Phillips has stood in the foremost rank of 
geological chieftains. He has had leas to retract than any one of his contem- 
poo for ho never laid dowr. a fact of which he could not produoe the 

‘ormal proof, and he never claimed it as gt ete to speculate beyond the 
n productions from proven faots. same caution, the same wisdom, 
shines here, mellowed by the +¢ ium mite senoctutis, while the fire of youth 
is yet fervid enough to draw f the veteran Professor, who has emulated the 
deyotion of the elder Pliny, but happily escaped his premature fate, as note- 
book in hand he watched the heayi of tho fire-mountain. 

In the early part of last yeer fessor Phillips set out to visit Vesuvius, 
then in the throes of one of its teat modern eruptions, and he has now ocol- 
lected an authentic history of the mountain and of its successive eruptions, has 

the main facts and phenomena observed in and about it in a settled 
order, and finally has offered his interpretation founded on these observations 
and in harmony with the working laws of nature. The history is complete from 
the first recorded eruption, by the younger Pliny, with the touching 
story of his uncle's death, and briefly recounts every eruption from that date, 
The effects of the eruption of 1794 were amongst the most remarkable :— 

“In Torro del Greco metallic and other substances exposed to the current (of lava), 
were variously affected Silver was melted, glass became porcelein, iron swelled to 
four times its volume, and lost its texture. , Brass was decom: and its constituent 

ized in cubes and octahedral forms aggregated in beautiful branches. 


The following is the description of last year’s eruption as seen by the 
author :— 

“Tn the evening of 21st March, 1868, after an interval of unquiet during 
which, by day, wreaths of vapour rose from the i Vonirius kindled his wath: 
Aron, und began to blaze at intervals much like gn iron in the north of Englan: 
and like that, occasionally lighting up the clouds above, while a broad glare of 
reflection spread over the sea in front. It was bright star-li and one serene star on. 
the left of the crater gave its pure rays in contrast with ruddy glow... . One 
more look at the evening lighta of Vesuvius—27th March—the grandest of all the exhi- 
hikions. What a spectacle! One burning stream down the north-vastern slope of 
the great cone. . . . On the top, fitful bursts of clouds of flery bombs and wide-spread 
ashes; below, just where it appeared last night, but now far brighter, and glowing with 
a full stead: of ght, the second great burst of light and motion. Now it spreads a 
tight cloud 0; ee tho valley maota and lioo somietimed ee 
white or reddish fire, swelling into corsiderable masses, and broken into many gleaming 
points. Toward the base, a wide catarnct of fire is ing towmrrd us, is stretch 
ing its red fingers over the older lava. Now and? a star-like point in advance 
seems to beckon onward— den freien tochten der nator.’ area m. tho: deopoet part 
of the visible hori a horizontal row of fourteen small bright star or gem-li 
any ee tad ames of Gamma end’ Voravina: parent and child, tho far 
again the long separated masses and Vesurius—parent = 
descended progeny of the struggling Titen.” (Pp. 122, 125.) : 

In the following chapters, the canses of earthquakes and volcanoes are 
examined. Internal fissures, oocasioned by pressure, not by sudden 
vibration, open the heated interior to the ission of water: the generation 
of steam—the sudden shock—the far-exiended vibratory motion, are conse- 
quences of a slow change of dimensions, in presence of internal heat and 
admitted water. Hence active volcanoes are never found but in regions very 
near the sea, which supplies the subterranean force or requisite steam-power. 
Henoe the author concludes :— 

“ Those relations of volcanic energy are asi to geogrephioal conditions: first, it 
ia not in high mountein chains, however the disturbances in them, that voloanio 
energy ia specially seated; next, that it is in the sea, or near the coast now, and that 
it was near the sea or groat i waters in carly times, that voloanoes burst forth; 
thirdly, thet this area of activity in Europe has been on the whole shifted southward 
during the course of geologio time,” (P. 285.) 
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The voloances of Germany, of Auvergne, of Northern Italy, seam to hare 
ceased long before Vesuvius and Etna passed beyond the flerceness of 
youth. Great mountain movements by which changes of vast extent have been 
made in restoring the terrestrial ph eae are by this very condition to be 

ed os bringing to rest some Dey state of extensive disturbance. 
Abundance of water, haying access to the hot interior of the earth, is an element 
not of continental elevation and marine depression, but of volcanic excttement. 

Fixamining more particularly the phenomena of Vesuvius, the Professor is 
inclined to doubt whether what has been supposed to be flame issuing from the 
crater is more than the light emanating from incandescent but not i 
bodies. ‘‘It is the light of the glowing lave, and masses ejected in a state 
white or red heat, which makes the great column of seaming flame rushing up 
from Vesuvius.” From his telescopio observations, he was also satisfied that 
the stone-throwing of Vesuvius arose from explosive forces near the upper sur- 
face of the lava :— 

“ The cause of these sudden and capricious explosions may be not the heating of tho 
water-bubbles which explode, but the cooling of them below the ‘spheroidal’ state, to 
some red heat which admits of their collecting together and assuming the normal 
condition of va ; whereas lower down in the leva, the bubbles of water, inclosed 
in the lava, are too much heated to be allowed to flash into steam. By this connderation 
we seo that steam-power cannot be generated in leve to beyond a certain meamumro of 
intensity, depending on a limited temperature.” (P. 266.) 

The space at our disposal prevents our doing more than merely refer to the 
examination of the story tda by the columns of the temple of Puteoli, in ch. 
viii, so well known to every geologist by the illustrations in Sir O. Lyell’s 
“ Principles of Geology.” But we cannot omit Professor Phillips’ generalization 
from his observations :— 

“To me it appears clear that on the generel fact of a cooling globe, two $ syatems 
of movement in the earth’s crust are to be surely inferred : ao et ae of 
the eros 9: f nee, eee to particular axes and centres; the other 
caper etining fram orystalliration of rocks, whose specific gravity is los than that 
of the whole mam. Whether these rocks sult ple Waele below, so as to constitute 
Te the a eee ot tae a magma of slow fluidity, is of no material conse- 
quence to thegenaial of the earth, or to the particular theory of voloanooe. The 

i divarmty of these latter can be well enough explained either way; con- 
eet o general phenomena from causes of like origin, diversity of effects 
from o Taig. ths and communicetions of the els, and the different qualrties 
of the solid which are rent by earthquakes, absorbed by heat, and ejected by 


“Hare, then, we pause, not without & conviction that geology is acquiring, even with 
referenoo*to the variable of subterranean fire, a sure ground of conviction that it 
is a pert of the system of slow and measured change, which has been traced in opora- 
tion thro h Che members of the solar system and tho atarty beyond, to the greater 
and more di t mases of shining vapour, which, thong’ th stand to us at present 
as the ‘flammentia mania mundi,” may sven now be silently ering into new suns, 
and planeta, and eatallites; or forming elirptio rings of asteroids, such as were soen on 
this morning of the 14th Nov. 1868. by the author at Oxford”? (Pp. 386, 337.) 

H. B. T. 


IV.— OLASSIOAL. 


Juventus Mundi: The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. By the Right Honourable 
Wuaruar EWART Areeni London : Macmillan & Oo. 1869. 

We are not so much disposed to laud as to felicitate Mr. Gladstone, for that, 
amidst the cares of State, and his efforts to play a grana part, under Providence, 
in the ‘‘senectus mundi,” he is able to abstraot himself at seasons from the 
soane on which he moves, and transport himself for relaxation to the far past, 
that young duy of the world’s history, go vi hea in the Homeric page. 
Independent of the charm of associations so to different, that, in admit 3 
to these, he can most completely banish the claims and anxieties of time 
‘Mr. Gladstone’s Homerio studies furnish him with what of all things must E m 
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delightfal to his fervid nature, the sest of victory and sucocss, and the lnxury 
of maintaining a cause currently spoken with those weapons of rhetoris, 
research, and subtle analysis, which none know better how to wield. Whilst it 
may be said of his “‘ Homeric didition, "published toa i Jeur ego; that they gave 
a distinot im to the study of Homer among ars, and increased 
an hundred-fold the number of translators, commentators, and speculators, who 
had any y ort of tinue pay io tho won’ eco bart, it in no Tees truo that 
his “ Juventus Mundi,” (wherein is gathered up a fund of results and deductions 
from ‘his larger work, along with auch that is new ee 
ments of former inquiries and theories,) will come in most o 
Petrie ihe Tees, Sah Mew e tee had Goa en in fighting 
cam judging, of tho onaten and nd and to convince the unprejudi 
Judging o of the oneness and individuality of Homer by conclusions resulting 
insight singularly minute and penetrative.” Itis hard to conceive an 
ins mises Ea oe Sunes Eal Glin ia ee (Gis word cat 
be with reverence used of the Divine Poet) the glorious author of the Tiad and 
lanos of A or a luxury more enviable than to dint the shields and shiver the 


the first substantial t of the throne of Greek gegeden tor 
Mr. Gladstone's “ Juventus Mundi” will have been o accomplish this aim ; for 
it is quite im le to follow him h its circumstantial and minute 
deductions, with anything like concurrent to the Homeric text, with- 


: 


being possessed with a conviction that in the Diad and Odyssey, taken in 

their entirety, or compared. Peres onli aot a eran aniren of a 

i gr eae EE plot, oo detail, pa er ore aoi Py oes have eee 
rain. Here there we direst telling argumen 

in this behalf. se inde Brea 


the they Vaan al but Ki with 
presen y ith the h 

thesis which assumes that Greece in earl Gree edible of Home eet 
all of them with the very same of mind. in short, we consider these 
works as or as the marss of their are innumerable and ineffaceable, 
A of thetr fores is to the ordinery ; but it will be falt constantl 

immensely to increase in proportion as the reader becomes the student, by virtue of 
a patient, constant, and examination of the text.” (16—17). 


-In fact, it is in the bond-fids observance of the minute plan thus leid down 
that he both arriyes at separate proofs, and also gocumulates a bod of coinci- 
denoes and consistencies quite mreconcilable with divided a , Or any 
other than one constructive mind. This comes out perhaps more else- 
where in those sketches of j@0¢, which make go attractive the latter of 


and husband. Bat why do we frd un ia oneal coincidental notes of the same 
character in the ‘‘ Died?” “The ‘Iliad,’”” o Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘sustains by 
its alighter indioations’ the sister ee 
desires to be known as the father of his son; and tou zie path eoma 
oS tease deed. oven aE Mls ae Smee 
501 
It is not, however, so much separate and several pointa, as the 
Mr. Gladstone’s analysis and aocumulative consistent Piden, whioh led 
of court the destrnctive theories of a later day of Homerio criticism. There may 
bet ey a any too finespun, and too subtle, but the web, as 
a whole, is so well an ee ee 
the efforts of modern ‘‘chorizontes,” ‘ sceptics,” and ‘“ setters Up of 
Homers,” to get ont of it. As for the author of ‘‘Juventus Mundi,’ z vols 
no terms with those recent orities who seek to invalidate Homer by 
cau ran ee suing ap tl do gr Mags pian cre penile Ae 
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consider far lator in the chronology of Greek literature. With him Homer was 
born ‘before or during the war,’ “immediately and intensely Greek,” and 
“ tho song of Homer was ‘ historio song’” E 7). ‘Indeed, he has probably told 
us more ebout the world and its inhabitants at his own epoch than any fistonad 
that ever lived.” And when we come to that very interesting portion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s farther researches since the publication of his ‘‘ Studies on Homer” 
in 1858, which consists in tracing out the Phamoian element in the ethno- 
logical division of his subject, we discover, incidentally, collateral proof, or 
approximation to proof, of the poet's date, in the course of his remarks as to 
the Semitic influences of Phoonician settlers on the Greece of Homer. 

“Tt is plain,” writes Mr. Gladstone, “from both the poems, that at the of the 
Troica, don wonm tte Ne eh The Sidonians are mentioned apert from Phoinikè in 
the list of the countries which Menelaos visited. Here, as we find, were produced tho 
noblest works of metallic art, here the richly-embroidered robes. From the King of 
Bidon (who has the poetical name of Phaidimos) Menelaoa receives a noble gift d 
some of Homer's Phasnician are also eslled Bidonian. Now the period of 
the Sidonian suprema dood, aa We ato told, with tho mixing OF taal aty D Phi- 
istines in the year 1209 po. ‘Thon began the supremacy of Tyro, a city of which we 
have no indication throughout the poems, unless we may be thought to find one in 
the name of Tauro, the grandmother of Nestor. From many mgns it appears that 


Turo must have been Phounician. But Homer tells nothmg, knows nothing, of a 
Tyrian. It seems clear, re oe Mis'aponh of ene sraz, md probably of the 
must have antecedent to the fll of Sidon, reputed to have taken plaoe 


mm. 1200 s.o. ' (144). 

A little further on he argues, with much cy, the probability that an 
invasion of Egypt by the Libyans, with the aid of Achaians and Leoonians, 
held to haye oocurred at the end of the nineteenth Egyptian dynasty, with the 
reputed date of the fourteenth century before Ohrist, was made before, not after, 
the War of Troy. But here he speaks as one feeling after the light, rather than 
as having yet attained to it, and anticipates a time when it will be poamble to 
define more precisely the relations of tian Ohronology with the Homeric 
poems and their subjecta, and avers with justice that discoveries, already made, 
sustain the judgment of those inquirers, ‘‘who have assigned the greatest 
measure of antiquity and of historical character to the works of Homer.” 

In January, 1868, there appeared an article in the Quarterly Review on 
‘* Phosnicia and Greece,” and this article Mr. Gladstone seems to acknowledge 
as his own in the pages we are reviewing. The topic is pursued and followed 
out with much fruit in “ Juventus Mundi,” and will, we are confident, bear more 
fruit yet. Onoe put on the scent, we track a hundred notes of Phomician 
influence in the Homerio mythology, history, and geography, ‘* Phoanician ” 
atanding with Homer, in its widest sense, for the ‘‘old parental East.” Into 
the composition of the Greek race thare entered, beside the Pelaagio and the 
Hellenic, a strong Phæœnician element, And this clue may be made of vast service 
in accounting for otherwise inexplicable coincidences of Homeric legend with 
Hebraic tradition, as well as strange and scarcely unintentional resemblances 
between features of Homeric logy and the Messianic ideas concerning 
man's redemption preserved in the Bible. Mr. Gladstone naturally touches on 
the striking similarity between the legend of raat ane solicited by the wife 
of Proitos, and thet of Joseph by the wife of Potiphar, and finds two evident 
links between the legend of Bellerophon and the source to which he ascribes it, 
in the namo Protan (see Pausanias and ea Ae given to one of the gates 
of Thebes that marked its Phanioian re-foundation, and in the connection in 
Homer's Iliad of the name of Proitos with written characters, it being a patent 
later tradition that the Phoenicians introduced into Greece the art of Ln 
(p. 201). But even more curiously interesting is the line of ent by whio 

most remarkable members of the Homeric Theogony, its best and highest- 
toned members, Leto, Athene, and Apollo, are traced to an origin in Hebraic 
tradition. Leto has no source in ogc nature-worship, “a i ao pare 
to Assyrian or to Egyptian systems. Her dignity is referable er mother- 
hood. She is represented ‘‘as a a etn ilar pre ne Pn oy Da 
son Apollo’s transcending dignity ” (259). There may be in the Pelaagian or 
other pare a base for the Homeric Leto, as there are, for the Homerio 
Apollo, deities to form his basis. But, says Mr. Gladstone, we must seek out- 
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side the limits of the system a mode of accounting for the high properties of the 
latter, and the majesty and reverence of the former :— 


“Tf in Apollo thare are exhibited together with other matter the features of that 
tradition of a Deliverer, divine, and yet in human form, which was handed down 
h the line of patriarchs, and enshrined in the sacred Scrptures, we have to 
bear m mind that this Deliverer was emphatically described as the seed of the woman. 
ea acc Ge aes eee woe Eva, tha wensrel mohér of Gut 
race, is immaterial to our presant p What appears obvious is, that if such a 
triton imparted it glory to the charactor of Apo it oould hardly fail to shed a 
portion. of collateral lustre upon the person in whom è: human descent sraa Sees 
foreshadowed. And it would be no matter of wonder if the human 
i a person was elevated to the Olympian Court, whose manifold orders a 
admission easy, and whose anthropqmorphic principle tended to efface or weaken the 
Hnos of separation bebyeen 1ta aivictties and and mortal man.’’ (Pp. 259-80.) 
And then as to Apollo and Athane he goes on to note that their pori T 
but few points inferior to that af Zeus, in none ‘inferior to that o idon, 


is a solecism under any other explanation than thet of an infusion of 
the Messianic ideas into Homerio Seen Hs and theogonies. The differences 
between the birth of both, accordin omer, ‘‘ correspond with the differ- 
ences between the two forms of the io tradition represented respectively 
in the and the Son of the Woman ” ra 270). Their “sanctitas” is greater 
than of Zeus: they are lees subj ai to the stain of sensual passion, to 
contact of external violence, and to g to shamo; and the unbroken 


harmony with the will of Zeus aber es aeh not Athen’, exhibits, ane 
which is wholly wan in Poseidon “and Here, are to be accounted for 
traditions save those af the Hebrew race i PIS) It is impossible to fo 
in a short notice this comparntively of the characteristios of 
these two pre-eminent members of the Homerisay mythology; but it would be 
less than oandour to reserve our opinion that, in the main, if not in every 
icular, the author of ‘ Juventus Mundi” makes out his case, and success- 
y marks out the line of an investigation of most absorbing and universal 
interest. ‘There is a t deal to arrest and to attract in the reasoning 
whereby he arrives at conclusion that Poseidon is a dei ee due to the 
mythology of the Phosnicians; and, apropos of this question, i bable that 
he will meet with more or less gainsaying ; but the subject tor ioh wo haye 
before adyerted is one, the scope of which is assuredly true and rightly 
directed ; and we shall look with equa to its further development, as simu- 
lated by the brilliant and subtle in here initiated. Whilst touching on 
the Divinities of Olympus, and for an illustration of Mr. Gladstone’s 
masterly analysis of character, pee m these deities, which he takes to be 
of Phosmisian origin, we are tempted ate! his sketch of Zeus, the type of 
anthropomorphism, eas an ensample of the breadth as well as minuteness 


of his survey. 

“While the OI Court and Zeus as its head present to onr view the weight 
of oal aro, are commenly seen working for good, ihe individual character 
of asis of a har lower order thes hia pullin capacity would leid as to expect! Into 


this thero onters almoet as nach of Falmtaf as of Loar into tho character of Priam. 
The basis of it is eee ee ae ‘A profound attachment to ease and salf-enjoy- 
ment is its fist governing principle. for ity pleasures, and indeed with a view 
to indulging in he yamai e established order, and he resents in a 
high degree the flory roetlomnem as wall ax tho zonlowsy of Hark Tho sacrificing man 

is the pious man; but the love of Zeus for such men a) io Do closely anion ted 
with the animal enjoyment of the libetion and the reek. To avoid trouble he acquiesces 
in the death of Sarpedon, Tiom no koguleny loya; ma rar 
goddiwes, o? Might and he hesitates to grant the 

debt of gratitude he owes her. And ae ring on ip areas 
him, end if proportion as they trouble him, ty his son Ares” ( 

Asa pendant to this neat ee an ese 
character of emnon in the fourteenth chapter, where the resemblances 
between itand that of the Olympian chief are nicely noted. Whether Zeus be ar 
be not in part the reflection of a human prototype, Mr. Gladstone certainly does 
not err in seeing to a great axtent in Zeus the Agamemnon of Olympus, and in 
Agamemnon the Zeus of Greece. (P. 502.) 
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We regret the utter inadequacy of our space to do justice toa tithe of the 
in ing, deepl Sachets pee which the strenuous and enthusiastic 
scholar, who has done so mu stimulate his countrymen to a more thorough 
acquaintance with Homer, has gone far towards solying in this volume. o 
can but commend it to careful and step-by-step perusal. It is not to be pines 
of by specimen pisces. Like an intricate moeaio, it must be examin to- 
gether, not piecemeal. But we can assure students of this, that in a minute 
ond steady mastering of it, they will ley ine store-of collateral learning and 
information. Herein they will find curious analogies, of Iris with the “ Bow 
in the Olouds,” of “ Atè” with the t and his punishment (355), of woman’s 
position in the heroic age with that she holds in a Ohristian dispensation (£05), 
pursued and handled with nicety and acuteness. They will come upon an 
ae sketch of Homeric oratory and debate (431-3), which is all the more 
in ing as proceeding from the most acknowledged modern master of these 
means of swa and moving the minds and wills of men. They will find in 
the monosyllabio m¢, so often brought in to express the current yoice af the mass 
of an Homeric assembly, after some wordy encounter, that ‘publio opinion” 
which ‘modern statesmanship” has given up the vain attempt to defy. In 
matters of verbal and of poetioal criticism they will follow in main a safe 
and trustworthy guide, tho we are not sure here and there a text is not 
nconsciously strained to enforce a foregone conclusion. A case of this occurs, 
surely, when proving in his ethics of the Heroic that the Greek sentiment 
of admiration for beauty of form was pure—purer that of other nations— 
‘he adds, ‘‘it is in Troy that the gloating eyes of the old men follow Helen as 
she walks” (p. 399),—a seme wach he reinforces in other words where he 
makes ‘‘reverence for beauty one of the principles that animated the polity of 
the Greeks of the Heroic age, as contredisingeished from the Asiatic” tei 449). 
Yet that there is no warranty for this deduction may be shown by quoting 
Lord Derby’s faithful version of the passage in question :— 

“ Helen they saw as to the tower she came; 
And ‘’tis no marvel’ one to other said, 
The valiant Trojans and the well-greaved Greeks 
For beauty such as this should long endure 
The tote of War een 
And despite her A 
fa aea on vit eons A TE 185-90. 

Not award or syllable here, or in the Greek, justified the imputation to Priam and 
his elders, of gloating eyes: and in like manner we fan t Mr. Gladstone is 
unduly hard in his character of Hector—as con with that af Achilles. 
Perhaps intense partizanship is but natural. With the scope of his 

on the purity of Homeric manners we are in perfect accord. deed he 
does not go one whit too far, when he puts a word in our mouths, and bids us 
decide that the duty of man towards the deity, and of man towards his fellow, 
wero not better understood in the days of Pericles and Alexander, Sylla or 
es eer than in those of Horfter (401). , 
or its bearing on the moot question of the single or multifold authorship of 
Iliad and Odyssey, for its clear and photographio pictures of Homerio simpliaty, 
for its help towards solving some of the most curious analogies between sacred. 
and profane literature, we heartily commend this compact and manageable 
volume to such of our readers as haye not forgotten or forsaken the Homer of 
their early days. J. D. 


V.—POETRBY AND FIOTION. 


Poems. By Jaatas R. Wrrumes, Fordham, Cambridgeshire. London: 
F. Bowyer Kitto. 

Wx do not like the tone of “ Polly Banyard’s Experience ” as well as we 
might, though it is good in ita way. But ‘‘ Granny's Tale” is so admirable 
that we can begin by recommending erary one who reads this notice to buy the 

; 832 
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thin little quarto which contains it. Mr. Withers is kíown to a good many 
peopl as a Ponsen poeh Wie gas ponghi op a ann on seven or ten d 
@ week, and We regret to add that we 
believe he has Son tea aie Gis eka? is indeed, we fanoy tho first time 
we ever read of him was about threo years ago, when Mr. Alexander Strahan 
A A A poema, which hed reached him from 

workhouse. 

“Granny's Tale” is avillage grandmother’s account of her own courtship and 
married life; it contains about eight hundred lines, and we believe no one who 
DODE y iowa i ea, e E tany Ps the 
a T DLO © roqua or e requisite expression 
religious ‘eas, or for sree Dy tie miy bat, taken as a whole, the poem 
is one of the sweetest and most natural things we ever read. Nor are humour 
and character wantin ge The humour is, from the nature of the case, kindly, 
but wo fancy Mr. Withers knows how, when angered, to put an edge upon a 
joke; for once or twice there is a touch of rather kee irony amid the quiet 
pleasantries of the story. As for the charactar-sketohing, it is, consi the 
amalinees of canvas, wonderful. Take Patty Giles. She is represented as 
frightened with the swing :— 

“ Poor Patty Giles, a timid thing, was scared out of her wits, 

And if they had not stopp’d the swing I think sho’d gone in fita.” 
Piss ele. By see Das ike ene id nat it in for nothing; as you 
note when, several pages afterwards, you find tty: Cie. a gonila old med, 
Take Nancy Blake, again :— 


“But N Blake & deuce sho was) ) kept oying ‘Higher . 
I want to the , says ahe, ‘as high as I can get! y% 


This, also, is not put in for nothing ; for when years are past, Nancy appears 
upon the scene again :— 


Fag r pelo =e 
Sha nt ever and mk end Gin, ed eer os 
‘The last ae in which “four” must be read as two syllebles—fo-ur—-and 
-de-ren—ma: serve for an instance of the frank pro- 
Seinasalteon of the aathior: Tare is another, from ‘(Polly Banyard” :— 


‘Gy alg with yoz lune ih ea i 


Here you oan see pleini F thatthe anthine Gy th the habit of pronouncing 
ing ” s gooing ;’ per r ae a A Si ba aa E Wo have 
Pa und Pe eee one en page 13, line 5, in which 
enoa Tire MT $5 “‘stroam” in a wey which makes a confused metaphor ; 
-and one in “ Polly Banyard,” in which “psalm” is made to rhyme with 
“warm.” eA ‘ig tek on ae “oppose” and “suppose ” 
are used as rhyme; bu ugh contrary to modern , is quite carrec 
andthe author may please himself about about altering it Grann 
James R. Withers, Fordham, Oambridgeshire, has given us very t pleasure. 


that it will live asa poem. It is onl fair to add that this is not what is called 

an ‘‘indulgent” review. We baye read ‘‘Granny” several times with unchanged 
dalght and think tts vry ecuihtal aid beaulttul product of acfine aatire: 
M. B. 


a of Common Life. By the Author of “Ismael and Oes-` 
SE r Considered,” &0,. &o. London: Provost & Oo. 
ee ae written—we should say by a lady—in a self-asserting 
kind of manner, and with marvellous harshness of construction and style. 
There can hardly be said to be a plot at all. Wo are introduced to a number of 
teachers in a girls’ college, who cluster around the heroine, Dor (Dorothy 
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Brown), herself a teacher. She and a Mr. Rupert Lacy (also a teacher) 
go on snubbing and wounding each other’s feelings through half the book, 
when Pu a sudden comes a popping of the question, and everybody marries 
everybody. 

Now and then we have a racy bit, but oftener, would-be maxims of wisdom 
and disoarnment of character, whose truth, if they be transposed into a less 
taking form, becomes gradually non-apparent. 

It is the oddest book in punctuation which we have seen for many a day. 
Think of the following: 

“ Most parents (whose daughters go to a boarding-school), prefer that those shnll 
study a fractional part of each, of the different subjects, rather than one subject in its 


The writer evidently did not mean the parenthesis ta give the impression 
that the daughters of “most parents” go to a boarding-school. ‘What the 
comma after ‘‘ each” means, one is at a loss to conceive. 

“Looking, only, at her features, you might have called her plain.” 

“Tf she not known to fagn devotion, she never felt . . . . .” 

“That which she instinctively knew, would disploase.” 

“ Had not smoe, referred to the matter.” 

“ He, being now in earnest, that is a question of time.” 

“ Had had her, two or three times to own house.” 

In one place we have a portentous quotation—De gustibus non disputanibus 
(ste, and with no claim of ita being even a sorry joke). H. A. 


Erich Thorburn, A Novel. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1869. 


Tas isa aaa ad good story, and well told. The suthoress (here one can 
hardly be wrong) powers of an unusual kond, but has also the good sense 
not to use them in attempting unusual effects. There is nothing out of the 
fre alot ite? of men’s lives, except the complication necessarily duced by 

o plot itself. 

Erick Thorburn, the hero, is the somewhat dull but upright son of a lawyer 
in @ country me lis. Among his father’s clients is a solitary morose old 
pereen owner of the ‘‘ Place” of the neghbourhood. The acknowledged 

eir to this place is the father of Maurice O'Keefe, Erick's school friend. But 
old Mr. Curtis, in @ moment of offence, has sent for Mr. Thorburn, and made 
another will, leaving all to a little crippled grandchild whom he has hitherto 
neglected. Immediately after, he dies, and the second will is not to be found; 
which is strange, as its existence was matter of Bn. It is given out that the 
old gentleman had changed his mind and destroyed it. o elder O'Keefe 
succeeds to Sandilands, and coincidently there is a remarkable relief in Mr. 
pr peas a ET aite, which were in an anxious serine 

eantime, Trick has me to a neighbouring clergyman’s daughter, 
Evy Oarew. He has set up oe eet in a farm in the flat of the country, 


on the sea. Here the Carews visit him, and hence he goes and for- 
wards on ent visits to his lady love. All goes merrily, and the day of his 
marriage is fixed. 


And now falls the shadow of his life. On one of these journeys, he comes 
upon the elder O'Keefe, who has been mortally hurt by an accident in a 
steeple-chase. He secs him taken home; and, pees him in his last hours, 
receives his confession that the second will was d by him, Mr. Thorbarn 
getting ten thousand pounds as hush-money. The dying man charges him to 

see the little cripple righted, and passes into unconsciousness before his son 
or any others can arrive. 

And thus Erick is the deposi of a terrible secret. His conflict with him- 
self, his half revelation to Evy, his tender interviews with his mother (who is 
one of the charms of the book), are admirably drawn. 

Evy’s advice, given on a mere hypothetical statement, is plain and clear, 
even when ahe knows that by it their marriage must be broken off. ‘Do your 
duty.” It is needless to say that this was the echo of the verdict of his own 
conscience, interfered with, but never overborne, in the great struggle which 
he underwent. ' 

Ho has the decisive interview with his father, who denies the whole matter 
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with a high hand, and cuts him off from intercourse with home. No Jess doter- 
minedly does Frick resolye never to touch the unlawful gain; abandons his 
allowance, and his engagement, which was dependent on mt, and the 
flower of his youth £ branded and saddened man, always waiting for the oppor- 
tunity of carrying out the righting of har who had boen wronge 

His achool friend Basie eee ae D Trik Bey sar London 
beauty, who persuades hi i en off wi and is trying to 
ee them at Sandilands, in order that he may eventually the a oda 
be heres; and thus all Krick’s attempts to awaken his friend to the nature of 
his father’s dying revelation are worse than frustrated. 

It is not our purpoee to tell the whole story. Of course, things come right 
in the end: how, must be left to the pages of the book to declare. We are 
bound to admit that fhe authoress has shewn very considerable skill both in 
the working out of her plot, and in the abundant byplay by which it is 
Telieved. 

Mrs. Thorburn and Hy are both delightful : fresh, and natural, not mg 
the bounds of ordinary ience, but with mark enough to identify and realizo 
thom. The two aunts, the shallow and worldly Mrs. Lambert, und the ex- 
cellent Puritan Miss Harley, are well given, and not ex ted; while old 
Job Oranfleld, the Wesleyan Flatland fisherman, is a capital sketch from lifo. 

We may venture perhaps to aay, that the authoress been not altogether 
unbeholden to the mfluence of Eliot: there are touches just here and 
there in Erick’s character which bring Adam Bede before one: and the great 
flood, when the sea-wall is carried aeey Eriok barely escapee, could yeri 


haye been described except by one who read the “ on the Floss,” ; 
we may add, Jean Irgelow’s exquisite ‘ Tide.” 
When a tale flows smoothly and is y woven together, it is diffloult to 


give any satisfactory imen of the author's powers. We will confine our- 
salves to jotting doe fast a fow notabilia which we haye observed :— 

“Does this iption of the hero of the story sound unpromising P It cannot be 
helped if it docs. of the true work that is done in the world is done by 
man who ere heither eres nor biillient lio got lost directly tioy begin to vander in 
the mazes of metaphysios, and who have no taste for obscure poetry. d it cannot be 
said that there wes ot any time anything exceptional about Erick Thorbum, exoept, 
perhaps, one or two qualities which in after days arose from the training of circum- 
stanoes, and not from his own natural temper.” 

Of his friend, it is said— 

“ Ho had quicksilver nature, which paid the penalty of its rapidity by extreme sensi- 
tiveness to outward influence.” paid 7 "y 

“Their fon was that mtangible merry nonsense which is so delightful at the time, 
and so flat when we try to recall it after its effervescence has d as 

“It often happens thot a woman who leads a vary busy, practical, useful life, has her 
mind so filled with her work, that she loses, in same degree, the power of sympathy 
with minds that are unhke hers: and of all varieties 8f character, active and contempla- 
tive find it most difflouls to understand one another.” 

“The old proverb says that good lovers are also good haters: but perhaps it may be 
qüostioned whether + and warm-hearted persons, however strongly they may at 
7 express themselves with regard to those th can ever actually feel such 
a ‘weight and persistence of hate’ as chose with whom is the moving spring, and 
“who do not know whet the word ‘love’ means.” i 

“ Erick himself, active and useful es he was, had his times of depresmon. Sometimes 
when he sat in his lonely room, and the world seemed narrowed by the mist which 
hung over land and sea, and no sound came to his ears but the of the waves and 
the ary of the sea-gull—it seemed to him a hard fate that the best of his life were 
saan per tho ise of brighter days had not yet a Had that dying oon- 
scion of Mr. O’ Keefe never been made, he would now have been married seven years, 
ed piper Ue a ee AON poon. brightened oe alg love, and glad with chil- 
dren’s voices, and loneli and solitary grief unknown. This k hour sometimes 


oame hrm and would not go awny. ee ical sense and energy made 
him ed to judge matters by thair success. He to be sucoesaful, and in ciromm- 
stances under his own control ho usually was so. If he failed in an , it was 


natural to him to examine all the bearings of the case, and see where the fault ley. The 
land which he had reclaimed from the sea orthe fen was there es a fact, green with root- 
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crops or : the farm was in order, its natural deficiencies supplied as far as 
might be by care and knowledge: people he tried to civilze were civilized as for as 
Teasonably might have been expected. He did not doubt thet he had acted rightly : he 
would haye dane so again in the same cirommstanoes ; but it did seem to him sometimes 
that his life was a failure, when, had it bean in his own hand, it might have been os suc- 
piesa get wari- He had no lofty idea of what his own conduct had been under 


his great e hed done the right thing simply because it was right, after a le 
which had been so intensely pei that he never willingly recalled tt Doha wind. Tae 
old doubts which have been iar to human souls since the time of Job assailed him 


at those times, It soemed to him as if there must be a mistake somewhere, which had 
foiled his best efforts, and as xf the doctrine of blind fate must be true, justico a myth, 
and faith a delusion. 


clearly and ly than ever into his mind. 
“It was hard work to him, as to us all, to give up our (query, his?) own will; but 
ho was learning it, Sometimes he felt that he might be content with failure here, if 


#ucoess oame in the far-off future—nay, that failure itself might be nobler than snodems : 
a lesson which was hard for his strong otical nature to learn. And, perhaps, since 
we in this world are all, more or less, children who learn their lemons overnight, 
trusting to another look in the morning to make: she perfeot, Prick was learning his 
lessons as perfectly as most of us succeed in doing. ‘Well for us if, whan that morning 
comes, wo oan say that we have done our best.” 

“ Mrs. Thorburn never had any idea that it was possible for others to her. 
She always thought, if anything went wrong, that iE seis beosuno iho had failed 20 
something—in gentleness, or tact, or decision; and though she did not make herself 
fretful or nervous about her shortcomings, as many women in her state of health might 
have done, it gave her an habitually humble estimate of herself: she thought that every 
one she met was wiser, , mare tio than herself, or ior in some way 
to her. Evy, on the other d, who had a nearly cleat ight and keen sense of , 
humonr, ight, under other training and lees kindly influences, have come to bo 
satirical, and inchned to look down upon others. Erick’s mother, in perfect uncon- 
sciousness, had supplied the missing element in her education.”” 

“The days passed slowly an, and Mr. Thorburn grew gradually weaker. His reluot- 
ance to see Erick was as strong as ever. He seemed to shrink the humiliation of 
seeing the son he had wronged He had no return of delirium, and except on that ona 
occasion he did not recur to the There was no sudden change in hmm: a man 
whoso heart had been set upon vi and tangible things all the deys of his life, was 
hardly likely suddenly to become at home in religious subjects. He clung to his wife 
more than ever; he hked to listen to her reading, to hear the little comforting words 
with which she bent over him; but his old resarve hed come back, and his inner hta 
were hard to penetrate. She h the best as she always bad done; ahe 
away Aunt Alaria’s well-moant but and unsympathetic questioning: she believed 
that abe could tell from his expression what his thoughts ware.” 


‘Wo will just touch a few trifling blemishes. 


“The houses either stood back for a few behind s brick wall or an 
equally unsghtly paling,” must have ali the usually oareful eye of the 
authoress. ‘‘ He thought that the spine had y been injured.” One or 


other of the italicized portions of this sentence is manifestly superfluous. 
When the authoreas quotes “Ioh habe gelebt und geliebt,” is she aware that 
the exquisite metre absolutely requires “ geliodet f?” In the very fine description 
of the great flood, the authoress speaks of ‘‘ the ground-swell of the comin 
storm.” We hardly dare question the accuracy of one who is evidently so mu: 
at home with the sea; but we venture to ask, is this posmble? The ground- 
swell is surely the result of the deep sea having been stirred in the course of a 
storm, and the great undulations rolling themselves out after the shallower 
waters have subsided. How then should this belong to a ‘‘ coming storm ?” 

Poe ee oe ee A of the writer of 
“ Erick Thorburn.” It is a work of great promise for the future. And not 
the less so, because there is no ‘‘ religious tract ” writing about it. The religion 
is there, but ıt 1s where it ought to be, and where it 18 ordmarily in the most 
truly religions—in the depths, not on the surface. Conduct like Hrick’s, pur- 
ee in sorrow and self-denial for years, is a truer proof of religious principle, 
and will do more to recommend it, than all the unctuous phrasevlogy without 
which a tale is by most people hardly esteemed religious. 
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One tiap we earnestly hope, and we think we see signs of it: that the writer 
of “ Erick Thorburn” has wisely kept a reserve for future and groater work. 
It is the temptation of young story-writars to empty their quiver at the first 
essay. And thence comes failure by self-repetition, incident to all novelists, 
but Tom that very circumstance the more carefully to be provided against 
the wise and far-seaing. Whether our authoress has so provided, her next wor 
will shew. H. A. 


Arthur Clifford. Ey the Author of ‘‘ Basil St. John,” and ‘‘ Love and Duty.” 
Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 

We well remember the two previous stories of this author, whom we take 
tobe a lady. We found it necessary. in reviewing ‘‘ Basil St. John,” to say that 
it did not seam likely that the author would ever uce a good novel; and 
‘Arthur Olifford” does not carry us a step farther. We have here feeling, 
knowledge of good manners, plenty of reading, an unshaken tendency to take 
such high and generous views of life as are consistent with ‘ form,” and, 
perhaps, somes views that would be voted ‘‘bad form.” But there is no power 
of drawing character, or of taking firm hold of a reader's mind; none of the 
instinct which teaches the sparing and cautions use of second-hand knowledge, 
and no literary skill which rises above the level af amateur work. We can 
discover no wth since ‘‘ Basil St John;” and the best thing we can say 
of ‘Arthur Olifford” is, that it is perfectly innocent in tone, and at about 
the circulating-library level in point of insight. There is no reason, that we 
know of, why euch books should not be anen and read, unless it may be 
truly said that weak writing of a certain high tone damages the chances of 
better writing of a similer tone. 

Some of our contemporaries, indeed, have already made themselves merry with 
‘ Arthur Olifford ;” and it is not to be greatly wondered at. Arthur Olifford, 

_ disgraced by Bis father's fault, assumes a debt of £5,000. Supported by a love 
which is re ed by the heroine, Mabel, he rushes to London, and away 
at journalism. His writings in the Datly B shake the heart of the nation. 
His great work on ‘Social Diseases” makes him a public man—a lion amon 
lions. As his articles, under the signature of ‘‘ Kappa,” have long been sonek 
to make the fortune of any magazine to which he contributed, that trifle of 
£5,000 has, of course, been peid off. In former days, Mabel’s mother, Lady 
Selina, had spurned Arthur's suit for her hand; but now the tleman has 
his other and daughter are invited to dinner by the Duke of Tewkes- 
Li feast ivan Apap y Of course the distinguished man is Arthur 

ifford—and the curtain may fall. In the basis of the conception here there ig 
nothing but what is noble; but to attempt to work out such a conception with 
the help of only second-hand knowl , was a great mistake. It is impossible 
not to respect the author of ‘‘ Arthur Clifford ;” the work may have points 
that we ae not noticed ; put we bere eae cae Feni bu h ie 
people, who are so what & condition ta few ictures of the 
toad will do tham Lagoa x j 

If the book, like many of its stamp, is a love-letter in disguise, we sincerely 
hope it may catch the aye of “ Kappa.” B. W. 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


The A lation of the Railways by the State. A Popular Statement, with a 
p. By Antravs Jonn Wous, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Taw. London: Edward Stanford. 

Tars most useful and interesting little work is the reprint, in an expanded 
form, of some letters to the Datly News. The author the advantage of 
having carofully studied a subject which has not yet become a question. 
The objections to centralization are touched on, the general di ties in the 
way of carrying out the schemo are met. and then the whole scheme 1s set forth 
hi justified by the experience of Belgium and the recommendations of prao- 
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tical man. The difference in ciple between compulsion towards railways 
and private persons is thus b apre e 

“Mr. Frederic Hill treats a ere as if it were an individual or a small 
firm having a common interest. He does not seam to be aware that not only is oach 
railway company a socisty com of distinct and often discordant elemanta, but, 
that though its constitution is theoretically democratic, the great body of the sharo- 


holders hevo no influence whatever upon its t or final acts of Tho retire Tts 
affairs are under the control of a comparatively few interested holders. 
tradeamen or the country parson who receives circulars all 


to ropose 
Peppar a ie tees Siftreah cen, ec of wham pases nen oopa 
who does not, and, indeed, is not meant to, understand anything of the working of the 
company in which his money is sunk, either shrinks from exercising any Jodemienk in 
the matter, or when he does, is usually misled by some speciops tion and 
makes a ead mistake. ihe estes claws end gp iier a E totter of eaivere} 
practice, will notin any way interfere. Even the intelligent man of businoss, after 
steading one or two general mostings, gives it up in despair, for he finds that good 
sense and just general views are thrown away on moetings where those having sinister 
viows are well and act in concat. Yet it is with corporations 
thus constituted it is gravely proposed to by way of voluntary negotiation.” 
The details of the scheme are worked out with the greatest care from the 
question. or the governing body of the new department to the delivery of cheap 
parcels. A system of uniform fares (with two instead of three classes) is advo- 
coated. Some idea of the elaboration of this work may be gathered from the 
follo sentence. After giving a description of the “ clearing-house” system 
under the present railway arrangements, and attributing its confusion to the 
different view of freights eke by different companies, Mr. Williams says :— 
“Tn the hands of the State this difficulty would be got rid of. The whole subject 
could be dealt with as a whole, and a classification might be made on the simple and 
reasonable basis of (1) the facility with which each commodity oan be carried, and (2) | 
its liability to be damaged.” 
This is followed by a distribution into three classes of these commodities. The 
=e pr si is devoted to a consideration of the best way of applying this ad 
the first instance to Ireland. 0. E. M 


ae Episodæ of Chivalric and Mediæval France. Now done into English 
by ALEXAKDER VaNog. Dublin: Moffat & Oo. 

Tass is a beautifully got-up volume, with white and gold cover, semée with 
flewrs-de-lis, It is quite that which it professes to be: and the reader going 
to it for romance will not fail to find it. Such adventures and catastrophes 
as the ‘‘Oombat between Damp Abbot and De Seintré,” “the Birth and Death 
of Henry the Fourth,” our old acquaintance ‘‘the Story of Patient Grizzel,” 
and others, whencesosver drawn, and however told, must always be pleasant 


pass-time. 
One regret we venture to reas, and that is, that Mr. Vance has not more 
atadied the writing of good Engli Among his faults in this respect we may 


especially instance that very offensive, and we are sorry’to say very common 
one, the use of ‘‘and whom,” “and which,” when not justified by the con- 
nwo ors tha hardly possible to tak: ewspa: 

e are quite aware that it is e to take up an , metro- 
politan ce provai], 4 in which some canes of this offence e ar 
may not ba found. ‘But we do not remember ever finding such a sure- 
house of examples of this blunder: amazing both in eariy and quality. 
Here are some of them: 


“No sooner was all this conveyed to the marchioness, and whom it staggered almost 
beyond the reach of credence... . . 

kon lady ..... was peremptorily desired by the king (and which was a terrible 
affront) to..... os 

“I made straight for the apartment of Mademoiselle de Courteney : end to whom the 
sacrifice was represented in a somewhat more flattermg light then, to be candid, it 
altogether meritod.”’ 

“The king had made a testament, end which the mincess was exceedingly curious 
to see.” 

“An old wound..... compelled meto place myeelf in the hands of my physicians, 

bed z 
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“ Has a little errand to do to-day in town, and of which he will acquaint you.” 
ae Onh a his pabinót and fom wRioH hie issued at the axpiration of a quarter 


of an 
“Welter osas tho old Jenisla to bo ourziod up to the palana of Balsas; and whom, 
up to this time, if he had neglected, it was aimply to try his wife.” 


Some of thes are, we presume, perfectly unique: and it is to us no small 
wonder how a writer who knows no better than to express himself thus, should 
SVG MATO POTNIT ThE Kamara eaa oF Kiyib Wiid we tind ia sires) tranialatiania. 


VIL—GERMAN AND FRENOH LITERATURE. 


Geschichte Wallenstein. Von Leoronp Von RANE. Leipxig: Verlag von 
Duncker und Humblot. London: David Nutt 


Gee ene rom the pon uf Hinke ie ilvaya e genes: contribution to our now- 
df some historical period. AA N pee ee ey T 
ži It is not his vast know. o alone, for others haye 
knowledge scarcely less extensive the same confidence. But 
there is such a clear dariet of bath alon all writes, such evidence of 
candour as well as segaci Bas , that the student turns away from 
volumes of hietorical plesiing with somethmg of the fling 
bewildered jurymen listen to Dah, afien tes anscchen of of opposing 
This candour is all the more honourable because his course as an historian has 
ae across so many of the great batile-gronnds of political and religious 


The Sage zot oono ha ee ee u Yori oria 
reputati and ines that the weight of seventy years has not weakened his 
powers. is for the most part occupied with clear and rapid narratives of the 
Fearne et winch Welleneta Seed ot Son ee Colonel, or 
o, with asome account also of the polina in which he became 
entangled. There are not wanting, however, Lan ame portions, and many 
moD Fh moet intateet lol those piges Yii row lett apon the ahar 


racter of the mysterious soldier and atar-gaser. as Rated 
wo have a distinct and well-defined piste ot fee 

from an old Bahamian fuanity who ud follow evangelical cause, eh eat 
his father and mother before he was twelve sad van iets tee 
care of a maternal uncle. At school and at the niversity of Altdorf, 
at which he studied, he manifested a AETS ey that nothing but 
respect for his sayed him from ion. At Padua, where we find 


are told maer DAWE pinay yog rhea 

dated himscif to thair more refined manners ang modes af arg tio 

Srey. fis boot gtesanted artis by tan chility, Bak ub wank of <a barred his 

DE ey er ee ae ee ose speedy 

oath eo ae ee a in Moravia. As one of the 
tes of that country, he now a ‘at the œurt of the Emperor 

Ma in all the magnificence which he so lore i 

ove 


In th between Emperor and th Tobe of Bohemia, 

o e new e 

athe stn Eeadened the ee ee ee ee eee 

Ferdinand. He took along with him also the mili est of the Hatates— 

ee even more disgracefal his desertion af the 
cent: bi ea EEA But a fine sense of honour, and a for 

the pr was not ane of the refinements which Wallenstein learned 


created, was ie make the Jength the Diko of Friedland, as ho was 
give his name, he would raise maintam a vast army for the defonce of the 
Imperial cause in Germany. 
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Ranke gives a moat interesting description of Wallenstein in the midst of 
this army. Although the vast host, which the io af his name had drawn 
togethor, was composed of such various elements that one could sometimes 
count as many as ten nationalities in a single TAg ieni tt was iD Beret dis- 
cipline. i oe ee followed on the slightest breach 

military law. But ıf the 'B punishments were severe, his rewards 
‘were on a scale of unheard-of munificence. A su FRG ree TEDi 
in constant readiness, to throw round the neck at author of any piece of 
successful daring. He evan bestowed diplomas of nobility by his own authority, 
never consulting the Emperor, at all events until the honour had been con- 
ferred. He also gave away immense sums of money in largess; but one reward 
was valued more in the army than any other, eid Hat waa whew the Genseal 
laid his hand, as he sometimes did, on the head or ahoulder, and spoke a word 


of . 

Pia eain of his whole military system was to centre all power and honour 
in his own n, and to make the name of Wallenstein felt at every moment in 
all parts of the camp. For this he was fond of introducing new regula- 
tions and novelties of Mad he very beat of his drums was iar to 
himself. With regard to his plans and movements he would take no inspiration 
or counsel from any one. He declared that he had never been able to bend his 
spirit to obey the commands of another. Unlike his fanatically Oatholio master, 
he had no d for the Ohurch. He would not hear of gifts to the priests, 
which was only, he said, robbing the soldier. Hoe was accustomed to make a 
jest of the dignitaries of the Ohurch, who had discovered, he said, the cabbala 
of reconciling the flesh and the spirit, which in other men strive against one 
another. Protestants were as welcome as Catholics to Wallenstein’s camp. 
His Protestant officers and soldiers, of whom be had many, were allowed their 
preachers and the free exercise of their religion. Freedom of conscience, he 
once said, was a German privilege. For himself, the only higher powers in 
which he believed were the stars. In order to complete the picture of this 
extraordinary man, we must add that he was abject fo fits of most violent 
pan Woe to those who crossed his path when these moods were on him. 

seamed, however, to feer them hi as much as others did, and took care, 
we are told, S pron Mo oe ene a et His e e 
approsohed with caution. ə noises of horses, or even the jing 
spurs, were not permitted near the General’s fant. With all this moodiness, 
however, he possessed considerable humour, and was fond of talk; but he 
was so easily provoked to passion and rudeness, that Ranke says his reputation 
varied between the two characters of being the rudest beast Bohemia had ever 
paeron, and the greatest soldier the world had seen. In personal appearance 

o was not imposing, but he had a manly and sagacious countenance, a high, 
thoughtful, but not careworn brow, and , cunning eyes. He became early 
old and giey, and suffered almost constantly from gout in his latter years, but 
his indomitable spirit kept him pn his saddle, 

Tt has been Wallenstain’s misfortune to be constantly compared with Gustavus 
Adolphus. Pyne enotiie Bad cro, te Sees ing,” as we might almost 
call him, Wallenstein appears to great disadvantage. the case of the one 
leader, as has been truly said, ‘‘the glory of the saint is distinguishable around 
the casque of the Protestant warrior,” while ‘‘ there is a gloom in the grandeur 
of the other—a shadow of pride, and ion and eyil destiny, which pains 
while it fascinates.” Both, however, this in common; they were possessed 
of thet mastery over men which is the prerogative only af the test. Ranke 
contrasts the two leaders in one of those delineations of character which 
surprise us at times in his plein pages, and put us in mind that he is a man of 
genius, a8 well as of truth and toil. It is not equal to some of his finest, those 
of Luther, Loyola, or Pescara, for instanoe, but the concise power, and 
anaffected penetration are visible. Gustavus he describes as a man of the 
people, homely and humble, doing battle for the evangelical oause with all his 

eart, the darling of the German commons who joyfully recognised him as their 
leader, while he almost refused the reverence they wished to pay him. 

“The Duke of Friedland, on the other hand, could never get reverence enough. 
People did not know whether he really believed in the religion which he professed ; 
some mid he believed more in the stars his astrologer consulted; many thought he did 


, 
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not even belicve in them. ‘With him everything was considered pee comprehensive 
combination, and a passion for honour stretching always higher. Éven if the king did 
pursue an ulterior end, it was always second to the free popular impulse, to which he 
constantly gave play. Wallenstein was a gouty strategist; the king a gonerel of active 
movements, with a living soldier's heart. allenstain wished to preserve the forms of 
the empire, pemsibly with protection of Protestantasm ; Gustavus Adolphus wished to 
overturn them, and aimed at a complete establishment of the Confession. No one placed 
reliance on Wallenstein; Gustavus Adolphus every ono trusted.” 

The volume closes with an interesting parallel between Wallenstein and four 
other great captains. He stands midway, says Ranke, between Essex and 
Biron on the one hand, and Oromwell and Napoleon on the other. The reason 
that he as well as Hesex and Biron failed, while Cromwell and Napoleon 
succeeded, was that the former had to contend with legitimate monarchs whose 
power had been consolidated by centuries, and was connected with national 
institutions. Oromwell and Napoleon, again, found this legitimate authori 
overthrown before they entered upon the contest. They had to contend wit 
republican elements only, which had no deep roots, and none but citizen 

diers were ever opposed to their veteran armies. If the further question 
be asked, why the Protectorate ceased with Oromwell, while from the ruins 
of the first empire a second has in our day arisen, Professor Ranke answers, 


that Oromwell found the social framework land in a state of preservation, 
and, instead of endeavouring to destroy it, he took it under his protection. At his 
death, accordingly, it required a government kindred to itself. Napoleon, on 


the other hand, found a revolution of the vastest character already acoomplished, 
and had only to consolidate, by military power, in order to erect a new ae 


Nazareth in Palästina. Nebst anhang der vierten wanderung. Yon Trrus TOBLER. 
Berlin: Verlegt bei G. Reimer. London: Williams and Norgate. 

' Tars author having already written at great length upon Bethlehem and 
other holy places, found, he tells us, no rest in his spirit so long as Nazareth 
remained undescribed. Il health, however, prevented him from carrying out 
his project of a second and ial journey toe spot he had already visited more 
than twenty ago. He therefore applied to the missionary Zeller, now 
resident in Nazareth. Having received Hott him answers to two hundred 
questions, and, es would appear from copious notes and references, consulted 

kind of authority, he set about the present work, which is written ina 
touching spirit of reverence and earnestness, and brings together much varied 
information in an easily accessible form. L. O. 8. 


Blicke in das verborgene Toben des iia ak ba Yon MAXIMILIAN PERTY. 
$ Lr ra Se Heidelberg: O. F. Winter’sche Verlagshandlung. London: 
Wiliams and Norgate. 

Ty this scientiflo ago, as woll as in others, lovers of the inexplicable abound. 
We i the inexplicable rather than the marveļlous—all things whatever being 
marvellous; but the special characteristic of the minds to which we now allude 
is, that while men of science strive after a law, they are ever in pursuit of the 
abnormal, while the former devote their energies to ascertaining the order at 
least, if not the nature of the mysteries by and in which we have our being, 
the latter exult in every instance of apparent departure from thet order. The 
more startling, the more opposed to common sense and common experience, a0 
much the better for these dwellers by preference in an ‘‘ unintelligible world.” 
As to evidence, they are oasily satisfied so only the case be sufficiently amazing, 
belief being with them in an inverse ratio to probability. Between this class 
and the rigidly scientific come would-be mediators like Herr Perty—-men of the 
wonder-loving sort, but so far influenced by the spirit of their age as to endea- 
your to systematize the portents they pallenk and reduce exceptions to some 
rule of their own devising. Writers of this type are pretty sure to be popular, 
and we observe that this is Herr Perty’s third work on kindred subjects, 
“ mystical appearances,” “the reality of magical influence,” &c. ko. the 

t book, which reminds us somewhat of Mrs. Crowe's “‘ Night-Side of 
ature,” the author merely strings together what he calls ma facts; 
his theory respecting them has Teon put out elsewhere. Here we have the 
usual marvels of sleep-walking, second-sight, ecstasy, spectral illusions; ghort 
stories (none of them to our thinking equal in “eeriness ” to one or two reported 
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by Mrs. Orowe); we have records of lyoanthropy, vampirism, and other psyaho- 
logical epidemics of the middle ages; and do volume winds up with two 
chapters upon the conflicting theories regarding spiritual life and personal im- 
mortality. Asa imen of the book, and of the perennial nature of human 
credulity, we abridge his account of the wonder-working Zouaye of whom not 
long ago some mention was made in our English newspapers :— 

“Jacob—one of the bend of a Zoueve regiment, to whom in the course of 1887 
many thousands, tand small, resorted—held his consultations in Paris, Versailles, 
aia the-taran ät When asked the secret of the healing power ascribed’to him, 
he replied that he knew nothing about 1t; spiritualista set it down to spirits, doctors to 
charlataniam, &o., for himself, could not tell, neither would he assert that he did 
really cure, only people said he did tham good, and that was enough for him, it was for 
science to inquire into the subject He told patients their diseases, how, he could not 
say, he had never studied medioine. Those who could not move before, ho bid move, 
and they almost always did so. He told them all to beware of much physic. Ho 
belonged t no ionlar religious sect or nation. He had read Gall and Lavater. He 
neither required money nor presenta, nor even thanks. M. de Château- Villard, who 
published an account of him, sew the lame throw away their crutches at his bidding ; 
me a girl who Sad ee carried into his presence run to the hackney coach; had 

i been cured from his lameness at the Zouave’s word. In his gratitude he wished 
to set apart rooms in his hotel for Jacob’s use; but, meanwhile, the latter's wonder- 
Tong yu brought to a sudden close. Marshal Forey, who had applied to him and 

ived temporary relief by means of the stimulus given to his own soon. relapsed 
into more than his former helplessnems. This got noised abroad, and the public began 
to turn against the practitioner. The orowds that rendered all trata intpoesible in the 
Rue de la Roquette, whare he had taken up his abode, may have had someting to'do 
with the policy of his suspenmon; anyhow, the military authorities ordered him to 
discontinue practinin . Afterwards came a report that the Zouare had gone mad end 
Hin aay be fined the * Union rA peal naa a arene 
ma and m the ‘ Union as well as u Ə 
who denounced him.” Ea ia L. 0.8, 
Johanu Frans Encke, kónigl. Astronom und Director der Sternwarte in Berlin. 
Sein Leben und Wirken bearbeitet nach dem Schriftlichen nachlass yon 
Sainem Dankbaren Schuler Dr.'O. Bruns, Director der Sternwarte, 
Professor der Astronomie in Leipzig. Leipzig: Ernst Julius Gunther. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 

Wes owe this memoir of the distinguished astronomer, with whose name at 
least all are so familiar, to the P ened rig aahing NapeLisoy om- 

tent to do justice to the subject, Dr. Bruhns having been for se 

cke’s assistant at the Berlin Obeervatory, where he found a fatherly friend 
combined with an invaluable instructor. The volume is prefaced, as all memoirs 
should be, by a photographic portrait, more efficient than any description; and 
in this instance the earnest, kindly, honest face prepares us to believe 
all of good that may be told us of the man. incke was born in Hamburgh in 
1791, and was the eighth child in a family of nine. His father, a Lutheran 
pastor. died when he was still very little, and left him and the reat to the care 
of an admirable mother, who ‘‘ formed the character of her children by her own 
example, and won from them a devoted love that long outlived her.” Such 
details as are given of Hncke’s childhood are imparted by his sole surviving 
sister of eee Pi hi aa in health, sensitive, and passionate in 
temper, v y 8 ight in figures. At the Gymnasium 
he distin i rod, himself ia Makomako but his mother did not approve of his 
devoting his life to a mathematical career; and eyen when he 1 er in 1811 
he had some scruples about adopting it, modestly doubting the sufficiency of 
his talent, and believing that the of medicine would earlier lead to inde- 

denoe, and be more consonant with the wishes of his brothers and sisters, 


fatherland. h had suffered peculiarly from French occupation, and 
Enoke eva: tata But on ee ae hansati i i i 
duties were combined with astronomical- ies. 
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on his calculations respecting comets, and in 1816 was found qualified to fill a 
post in the Gotha Observatory. From that time his life was happy in havin 
one aingle undivided aim. researches and discourses in connection ae 
ee &o., aoquired for him European reputation ; 
and at early age of thirty-four he had already won the highest honours his 

a noe A E He was Royal Astronomer and Director of the Berlin 
beervatory. This he held until his death from apoplexy in 1866. After 
iving an account of his latter days, their sufferings and alleviations, his attached 
lographer writes :— 

“Thus passed awa o man who, for oe ADY yosin, wis ern y oes it 
his own sporia] enero ifto domain; who for nearly forty years held the foremost astro- 
nomicel position ir Prussia, and whose career as sesent and instructor I have hitherto 
endeavoured tc delineate. Asthe fathar of,a family, as a man, ho was one of the 


noblest and most unselfiah characters, full of an modesty that never strove to 
shine in the eres of the world; throughout life and in old age alike the same sim 
straightforward Encke.” L 0. 


Ueber das Geistige nach seinem ersten Unterschiede vom Physischen im engeren 
Binne. Von HERMANN LANGENBEOK. Berlin: Nioolaische Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. London: Dayid Nutt. i 

Wa aro all familar with an old-feshioned spiritualism which allows nothin 
to exist but spirit, and regards thas spirit as one, mdivisible and unextend 

But our author has devised a new kind of opa raae , if we may 80 express it, 

of an atomic character. Instead of atoms of matter we have ‘animula,” whose 

aggregative aad reciprocal action constitute the individual mind. We beg 
ardon of the author if we have not expressed his idea with sufficient accuracy. 

Phen the following extract may give our readers same alue to his views :— 

“Tt will be admitted that a chologicel theary which does not trouble itself about 
physiology is at læst concaiva it be proved not possible to frame a system 
which only undertakes to explain oertain phenomena of spiritual life on the condition of 
one pachychideon being affected by another, influencing another, ing into reciprocal 


importan 
whatever. That animula mup omens in a very different sense to what molecules 
do will have become apparent to the thoughtful reader. Let such a one confine himself 
to bere facts; let him for once abstract himself from all physical and metaphysical 
theories, and just answer me this: Whet supports [colour, tomperature, so P Not 


the molecule, but parceptions form that support. As an integral part of a tion 
colour exists, as an integral of o paraepuon iemperatare erista, an an integral part 
of a tion somd ad Extension, smell, taste, weight, hardness, all are 
incl m BAAS 


“Ueber des Geistige” isa thin pamphlet ofẹsome thirty pages, and written 
in no forbidding or difficult style, so that the curious reader may easily consult 
it for himself. It seams tous a mere confusion of physical ad psychical pro- 
perties. L. 0. b. 


Ursprung und eeen | der menschlichen Sprache und Fernumfi. Von L. 
GuiagR. Erster Band. Stuttgart: Verleg der J. G. Cotta’schen Buch- 
handlung. London: Wiliams and Norgate. 


Ir would hardly be possible to select any one problem of philosophy more 
replete with interest than that which makes the subject of Herr Geiger’s book, 
the connection between Reason and Language. From a purely psychological 
view we have not been without writere who have fully estimated the importance 
of as an instrument of thougat. Some of our analysts haye eyen gone 
too far, it has been held, in this direction. Language does not seam to be 
necessary for, all kinds of reasoning, though mdispensable for some. In our 
days, however, we are not satisfied with a purely psychological view of such a 

- i We go back to the histary cf the human race and wo ask how 
and reason concurrently developed thamselves. For this we want the 
wahiiotogint us well os the psychologist. We want the union of a Max Muller 
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with a Herbert cer. Whether Herr Geiger will present us with such & 
union remains to be proved. His views at all events are sufficiently bold, for 
he is more inclined to consider reason as developing from language, than lan- 

from reason. . 

o haye but the first portion of the work, and oan only say that it bids fair 
to Da an ee rueusinrs iodhan well doper rap eeranteen, moma}! yan abe diapers 
seriously to grapple with so great a subject. iL. 0. 8. 


Roison in Indien und Hochasten. Eins Darstellung der Landshaft, der Cultur und 
Bitten der Bewohner tn Verbt: mi klimatischen und geologischen Verhdli- 
Adolph und Robert von Schlagintwett, ausgefuart in den Jahren 1864—1858. 
Von Hanitanrn von SonLaGrnTwErr-faxuntunsp1. Jena: Hermann 
Oostenoble. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Wre the name of the distinguished travellers, the three brothers Yon Sehla- 
intweit, most English reeders will be familiar, for it was our own Government 
t sent them out fifteen years ago to explore the Hast, and their im t 
work, ontitled, ‘‘ Results of a Scientiflo Mission in India and High Asia,” is now 
in course of publication, four English volumes out of the projected nine, and 
forty-three maps out of a hundred-and-twenty prepared, *haying already 
a Such awak, Loweven ust noa y on ae Nin the Peucinet 
few, and therefore in order to render the fruit of so much travel and so much 
research accessible and profitable wa lies crue, the eldest brother determined 
upon publishing a shorter and comparatively popular edition in his own lan- 
guage, in which, besides the narrative of the expedition, and ethnological and 
geographical illustrations, the purely scientific results will be presented in a 
more easy and familiar form than in the ish work. 

This German edition will consist of two good-sized volumes, of which the firs 
only has as yet come out. It treats of India, and is enriched with seven engray- 
ings from original aketches, as well as with maps. The second volume will 
lead into more untravelled ground—into regions h Asia, where this brave 
band of brothers were the first Kuropean explorers, where, alas! the second 
of them, Adolph, in spite of all precautions, fell a victim to the native enmity 
against all foreign intrusion. Such a work as this will assuredly meet with the 
wide welcome it deserves. L. 0. 8. 


Ahmed ls Follah. Par Eoxronp‘Anovur. Paris. 1869, 


M Agout does not funo Ty pe) Peers rather we should say that his 
brilliancy is too mush for the feeble eyes of his English readers. Anyhow, dull 
or brilliant, his plot is always uncompromisingly subordinated to the purpose 
of his novel, characters start into life. make love, and disappear more 
or lees ratini a ce pe a a a la fo patter in hand. 
Evan Mr. Di never shaped this story so entirel to prove his point 
as M. About does; and the gdheral verdict on “ Bleak House,” and such like, 
showed thet oyen Mr. Dickens could not make -novels with a purpose popular 
in England. They are popular in Franoe, and always have been since fia days 
of the Grand Oyrus; and no wonder, when writers like M. About adopt this 
mode of enforcmg their views. His sparkle, which is not false glare, his in- 
cisive terseness, make amends for a good deal of extravagance in construction. 
And then, M. is so amusing: he always believes so thoroughly in him- 
salf. In “Ahmed le Fellah” ho takes Heyot in hand with the same undoubting 
assurance with which in former novels he inculcated his plans for improving 
the Landes and for abolishing the petite culture. No doubt many of his sug- 
gestions are useful; the author of e“ A BO des Travailleurs” isa sanaibie 
man, able not only to lay his finger on a blot, but to point out how it may be 
got rid of; but then he is so thoroughly French, so unconsciously Han] 
in his assumption that, if Egypt is to do any good in fis world, ahaa 

develop according to his ideas. Here is the story in which he enwraps his 
prescriptions for a country confessedly as sick, at least, as the so-called “ sick 
man.” aid Pacha—eooentric and cynical philanthropist, of whom the novel 
contains an admirable portrait, sketched off in the best About style, has caught 
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namber or ia A bora and hes sent them over to France to be educated. 
M. About, out for a dey’s shooting at a friend’s near Paris, sees the man next 
une a Ca a, has made best shot of the ne morong) intel dive 
break the ioe of a pool, wet himself over, throw his 


piety cares ae kneeling down with his face to the south-cast, to ' 


pray vehemently. This is Ahmed, who by-and-by ot dinner shows that he has 
not wasted his ti e in Franco, even though he has not become Obriatianizod. 
M. About next mests him, ten years after, at Alexandria. Ahmed has during 
the interval become a great man and a pattern to lis countrymen. As he was 
back to t some one at Marseilles grossly insulted Said: Pacha ; 
ed knocked offender down; hoe waa a TOW} i chargo of Ria fellah 
badly stabbed, and was left for dead by tho efendi oF hin pariy. 
That knife-thrust made his fortune. d could hardly bel hig 


chattel” would think of standing up in his defence. Elo at onoo sant off the . 


offendi to penal servitude, and despatched nurses and a physician-extrao 
to tend his champion. Thanks to their oare, Ahmed recovers. Seid wants to 
pria a high place under government. ‘‘No,” says he, “T a eng 
Patiala’ tatyon helms gror me a farm, if you please.” Poe tems 
he gets—two, indeed; one of which he chooses im, tie desert, watering it 
wheol imitated from the French turbine, and manuring it with bones oo 
along the caravan tracks, where cartloads af them ere flung s every journey. 
Rich as he soon geta to’ be, he etill wears tho follah's drow (of course , in finer 
material), mou be Yo eschewing all European innovations. “We want 


nothi a Sol) in all else we are superiors,” 
pg a babe ons with our author. Ni y his house and 


recovery of ae 
Tanon. i veny rettily told—“ has no eunuch but this ae look which I 
aris for fifteen francs, and to which my mother has a second 
Boy.” o will not be a party to that waste of human power, by the need- 


beeen Gt Darta Kevin, which he Hee looks on as one of 


e ae caries of Ve-conaiey wants , not precept; and 
Ahmed’s aim is to set a pattern to countrymen—to show them that he 
is rich because he farms poi aaa gc e oe o Se His 
house, wholly furnished with eesteru goods, gi occasion for a diatribe (such 
Be ey ome, iimis ae In tio Tat Mau Cas against, tie reinods and 
ie e SA carats eee with ta second- 
rate a omana, to the neglect Rome-iado waren in fact, 
over again, with fresh surroundin Terese a plate 
Ahmed has to be married. M. About, with infinite to marry 
him to an English girl ; delicately hinting thereby that stam of this king 
would dousa af good. iy hinting thereby that miongenation Lon, 
ha dyarth Hat Guariiee and Mio wits, come over ix ts mace Weaker un ou! 
author. Their carriage and Ahmed’s drive up oe See torini 


Ee Go on and, acting pn hisim 
igh falls in loyo at frst sight; and, ating hisimpale, he les p om 
mud from the snp, Bho pushes by, and rows him e eizpenoo, w hide he 
kisos and lays nett He then gets into the same railway aace, 
ee rotests trayellin with “that dirty blask slave.” 
who had thanked her for h Rete ad R e oa cad 


ly, 
a them how to chew it. It mast 
M. Abouts powers to bring two ye xh ura nn harmony; 
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nish placos the Henk eho retie lew a ives Tise to gross Aa riere the 
native—‘ at Alexandria the sun goes by aele Of N the Consuls ;” 
the evils of the forced labour system, which frightens away capital, for no one 
knows when his workmen may be hurried off to the other "end of the amiy 
the evils of the waste of human power in harems and elsewhere; of the 

of native manufactures; and (above all) those Ca on a! 
and for all these evils he suggests remedies, T tion 
of Furopean judges, and changes in the law courts, like those which Ismail 
Pasha is to haye in view. Of course he takes a te ee 
Oanal, “of which Egypt will be found to have had m 

France most of the glory, an Enplan moa o, e pene Ie M. Leier wilt 
i a ee cae, culture on a vast scale in Lake Timeah and the rest; 
he will, too, chan ə climate of Fgypt, “for these large tracts of surface 
water are sure to down water from the clouds.” 

We heartily Otel Ge bak tei gin ere ates t, as well as 
So'those Wha like MC About's style. Our only with him is, 
that he could not resist his œ of carioaturing the English abroad. Miss 
Graco is fuat e littlo too mush like the conventional “ Mecas Anglaise,” and 

Mr. Longman is needlessly coarse and bourru. F. 


Notice Historique sur la Vis of les Travauw de M. Victor Cousin. Par M. Miawer. 
Paris: Didier et Cie. 1869. 

THis notice of M. Oousin’s life and labours was read last centers, By 
Mignet at the annual publio meeting of the Academy of Moral olitical 
Sciences. It is an éloge, not a criticism, the merits of an éloge, 
neither more nor less. It isa dignified, pon cece , well-written piece of 
p but with the exception of a single t have come as wall 

one to whom, exoept through his publi mtd M. Oousin was unknown, 
as from one who was his intimate friend for almost half a century. Tho fol- 
lowing is the exceptional passage, which describes M. Consin as o talker with 
evident truthfalness of characterization :— 


< Gmi mie se doivent a an avais jom, do ootte on vensation vive, élevée, séduisante ? 
une grande richesse d' moe varió 


q 
ot le parole, lo geste et la pensée. En tête-à-tåte, devant un public, dans un 
mpri quelquefois même dana la rue, il était toujours prét à causer, et i le pouvais fairo 
Y matm au soir, en charmant les autres, sans s'épuiser lui-même. Tl avait beanooup 


esprit, et il était toujours en varve. kreep iepr ai pa a enjoućs à 
des rlgcion erste eh eorias d'un tora an gou wien es amusantes. 
Bes traits pi ot soudaina, venus sans dtre la: Heal tits dea choses, as 


des mots. contradiction qu'il renoontrait quelquefois et l'enthousiasme augual il 
s'abandonnait souvent pouvaicnt lo poussor à des exagérations de jugement ou de langago 
dont il ne manquait pas de revenir si on Jainmit ses unpétuosités se calmer ot ses foux so 
refioidir. Tout serrait d’ ewer iy esprit ardent et l’enflammait. La philosophio 
et la politique, la morale et l'histoire, la littérature et l'art, l’animaient al’ envi, ot friseient lo 
sujet varió de ses intarissables conversations. Ils y mettait tout entier, et l'an pout diro 
qu'il a répandu autant d’idées en causant qu’il en a laissées on écrivant.” a 
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